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PROFESSOR BRUNNER ON THE 
CHRISTIAN ETHIC. I 


By J. H. OLDHAM, D.D. 


R H. G. WELLS in his massive survey of The Work, 
Wealth and Happiness of Mankind recognizes that 
the whole of the world-wide, inter-related, infinitely varied, 
infinitely complex economic activity which he so vividly 
portrays depends in the last resort on how men choose to 
act and what they regard as the proper ends of action. At 
the heart of the whole process lies the need for religious 
guidance. The historical religions all arose as ‘ completely 
new ways of life.’ The new faiths to begin with were 
‘always intensely practical.’ Gradually, however, the 
revolutionary impulse becomes weakened. The followers 
of the new religion conform increasingly to the world around 
them. Their conduct ceases to be distinctive. The religious 
message having no transforming effect on conduct loses its 
hold over the minds of men. ‘ The most vital contemporary 
religion ’ in Mr Wells’ view is communism, and ‘ it is vital 
in the fact that it is still in continuous contact with 
conduct.’ 4 
The Christian understanding of life and its responsi- 
bilities is openly and uncompromisingly opposed to-day not 


1 Pp. 726-81. 
3 
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only by communism but by other conflicting interpretations 
of man and of the meaning of his existence. Hence the 
publication of a volume on the Christian ethic! by a thinker 
so deeply convinced of the truth and power of the Gospel 
and at the same time so alive to the realities of the modern 
world as Professor Brunner is an event of high importance. 
There is no subject on which the Christian mind to-day is 
more earnestly seeking for light than that of the meaning 
of Christianity in relation to the actual problems of the 
complex and perplexing world in which we live. Evidence 
of this may be seen in Professor A. E. Taylor’s Gifford 
Lectures, The Faith of a Moralist, Mr F. R. Barry’s The 
Relevance of Christianity, and Professor John Macmurray’s 
broadcast talks, Freedom in the Modern World. 

The questions dealt with in Professor Brunner’s book are 
of central importance to missionaries, and those who read 
German will be rewarded by studying the book for them- 
selves. For those who do not, or have not the time to read 
a volume of nearly seven hundred pages, we shall attempt, 
in this and succeeding articles, to give some idea of its main 
contents. 


I. THE QUESTION 


The book is divided into three parts. The first is a 
statement of the question. Professor Brunner begins with 
an examination of natural morality. He passes in review 
the main systems of rational ethics, and finds that, while 
each gives expression to a relative truth ignored by rival 
theories, none fulfils its promise of providing a rational basis 
for morality. None is successful in bridging the gulf between 
that which is and that which ought to be. Naturalistic 
theories start from the facts of life but can offer no satisfying 
explanation of the sense of obligation. Idealistic theories 
proceed from the moral ideal but are unable to make 
effective contact with reality. The philosophical reflection 
which was designed to buttress and strengthen moral beliefs 


1 Emil Brunner, Das Gebot und die Ordnungen. J.C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1932. 
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/ y succeeded in demonstrating that the oppositions 
soncilable. What common ground is there between 
sl 1 morality of utilitarianism and the superman of 
Niet. .e, or between the modern philosophy of the satis- 
fa‘! on’ of impulse and the categorical imperative of Kant ? 
Or between the personalism of Max Scheler and the imper- 
sonalism of Spinoza or Schleiermacher ? The failure to find 
a basis for morality in human reason confronts us with the 
question whether it can be found in God; whether, that is 
to say, a solution of the ethical problem can be found in a 
religion of revelation, in which God stands over against the 
human self as the Eternal Other, and man is not himself 
the possessor of truth but receives it through an act of divine 
communication. This is to pass from a philosophical to a 
theological ethic. 

Professor Brunner’s treatise is thus an attempt to discover 
the significance of Christian faith in a divine revelation in 
all its implications for conduct in the complex modern world 
of economics, politics and culture. He has found to his 
astonishment that notwithstanding the many volumes on 
Christian ethics which have been written since the Reforma- 
tion none has really attempted to deduce a doctrine of 
Christian conduct directly from the central affirmations of 
evangelical faith. The Church has always been aware that 
faith in Christ involves a new statement and solution of the 
ethical problem, but it has not as a rule made a sufficiently 
clear and sharp distinction between the new outlook of faith 
and ideas inherited from pagan antiquity. 

The only form in which it is possible to declare what 
revelation is, is testimony or confession. Science may 
examine and compare with other views the content of the 
witness of faith. On the claim of revelation it cannot pro- 
nounce. That remains the act and venture of faith. 
Christian faith claims that it has a real answer to the ethical 
problem, which resolves the contradictions in which rational 
systems of ethics are involved. These contradictions are 
seen in the light of faith to belong not merely to thought 
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but to man’s deepest being, and their solution can be found, 
therefore, not in the theoretic sphere but only in that of 
existence—in a total act, that is to say, of the whole man 
and in a total act of God affecting man’s whole being. The 
affirmations of faith cannot be understood by a neutral but 
only by a participant. The Christian answer to the question 
of the nature of the good is not a world view. It is an 
answer which transforms the question in such a way that 
the questioner is himself called in question. He no longer 
finds himself confronted with contradictions but is made 
aware of a contradiction in himself. Not an idea, but a 
divine act apprehended in faith, is what restores the 
original whole. The Christian answer is the word of sin and 
of grace. 

The Christian revelation is that of the Bible. In regard 
to the much-discussed question whether the good is what 
God wills or whether God wills it because it is good the 
answer of the Bible is unequivocal. We find there no idea 
of a good which is good in itself. In the Bible view good 
is what God wills and does. In this assertion an evangelical 
and biblical ethic is sharply distinguished not only from 
every rational ethic but also from the Roman Catholic. The 
Thomist philosophy under the influence of Aristotelian intel- 
lectualism maintains, like all philosophical systems of ethics, 
that there is an eternal right to which even the will of God 
must conform. But in the biblical view good has its ground 
and substance solely in the will of God. He is not merely 
the guardian of the moral law but its creator. Goodness in 
man can only mean participation in what God does. That 
is what is meant in the New Testament by faith. Faith is 
thus the foundation and inspiring principle of morality. 
Good is union with God and nothing else in the world. 

God’s will is a will for fellowship or community—the 
fellowship of God with men and of men with one another. 
The uncompromisingly theocentric thought of the Old 
Testament is no less insistently social. The only service 
which God desires is the service of man. The New Testa- 
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ment confirms and deepens this inseparable connexion 
between the love of God and the love of men. God Himself 
draws near to men and identifies Himself with them. What 
is done to any man in need Christ will acknowledge as done 
to Himself. The incarnation establishes an unbreakable 
bond between God and humanity. In the Cross is revealed 
God’s unconditional will for community as the true and 
ultimate meaning of all life. The indissoluble connexion in 
the Christian view between the service of God and the service 
of man is the mainspring and vitalizing principle of a 
Christian ethic. 

The knowledge of God as revealed in Jesus Christ brings 
with it a new understanding of man himself and of the 
nature of the good. This new understanding is necessarily 
a criticism and repudiation of man’s former understanding 
of himself. The conflict between faith and the natural 
understanding of man is represented in the New Testament 
as a war to the death. The old man, with his natural view 
of himself, must die, and a new man be born. 

Idealistic and naturalistic systems of ethics, notwith- 
standing their differences, have one fundamental feature in 
common. In both man is central. It is his goodness or the 
good that he desires that alone is in question. All natural 
ethics are anthropocentric. A man wills the good because 
he believes it to be good for him. And when he does what 
it is duty to do he does it for the sake of his own worth and 
the achievement of his own manhood. The whole accent 
rests on the man himself. Moreover, the moralists of both 
schools believe that man has it in his power to achieve the 
good. Man is the architect of his own happiness, the author 
of his own perfection. 

The biblical view is wholly different. It is that man 
not only commits wrong actions but that he is in his deepest 
being a sinner, Evil has its seat in the centre of his per- 
sonality. No moral endeavour can free him from this 
situation. Moralism with its legalism and self-righteousness 
is the worst foe of the true ethic. The confidence of man in 
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himself is the root of all evil. It is the central untruth, 
since it denies the truth that the good is always God’s 
gift and that man has his true self in God and not in 
himself. 

Hence the main preoccupation of a Christian ethic is the 
conflict with legalism. Paul’s opposition to righteousness 
by works is not, as many would have it, a matter of merely 
historical or secondary importance. It has to do with the 
central, and indeed the sole, message of the Bible. Where 
morality is conceived in terms of law, God is the one who 
commands and it is man who obeys. God and man stand 
on an equal footing. That, however, is the essence of sin— 
the false independence of man in relation to God. It is the 
unthankfulness and pride of one who has forgotten that he 
has, and can have, his life and everything that is good from 
God alone. 

The heart of the Christian message is that man cannot 
reach God by the way of the law, but that God comes to 
man by the way of grace. That is the message of justifica- 
tion by faith, which in its declaration that all is God’s gift, 
is the central message of the Bible. The characteristic of 
the Bible in contrast with all other sacred books is that it 
does not speak of a God who demands and of man as acting 
in response to His demand, but of a God who acts and of 
man as the recipient of His gift. The realization of this 
truth is the transformation of our existence. Prior to the 
revelation of God’s grace in Christ, our life at its best and 
highest is a life directed towards God; in the light of that 
revelation it becomes a life that is derived from God. 
Formerly we sought God; now we have been found by 
Him. 

Freedom now becomes a reality. Legalism is bondage. 
The good which meets us as a demand cannot be the true 
good. What we do because we ought is never the good. 
In asserting that life should be lived out to the full, a 
vitalistic philosophy is expressing a relative truth as against 
an ethic of duty. It is the utterance of a yearning for our 
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origin. Freedom is deliverance from the sense of ought, 
emancipation from bondage to the law. It is life through 
the gift of God. It is freedom from self. It is freedom to 
become what God created us to be. It is creedom to live a 
life of love. Love is not only the fulfilling of the law, but 
the end of the law, and consequently the end of all ethics. 
* Love—and do what thou wilt.’ 


II. Toe Wit oF Gop or THE DivinE CoMMAND 


The basis of Christian ethics, as we have seen, is a divine 
revelation. This revelation comes to us as a word of grace, 
restoring the broken connexion with God and reuniting us 
to Him in the freedom of sonship. It is at the same time 
a revelation of His purpose and will for us, and thus comes 
to us, so far as it concerns our wills, as a divine command. 
By divine command is not meant particular commands, nor 
the sum of them. General commands or laws every one can 
apprehend ; but the divine command is the voice of the 
personal God which can be apprehended only by those to 
whom God Himself speaks His living word and who receive 
it in faith. 

The divine command is the subject of the second book 
in Professor Brunner’s work. It falls into four sections, 
dealing respectively with the ground of Christian conduct, 
the agent, the persons to whom it relates and its content. 
Each of these sections has four chapters, and the sixteen 
chapters, like the spokes of a wheel meeting in the hub, all 
point to that which is in the last resort unutterable and 
inexpressible—the word of the living God heard by those 
who receive it in faith. 

It is impossible to traverse the whole ground covered by 
these chapters, and we must be satisfied with calling attention 
to a few matters of major interest. We shall group these 
under the headings of the four sections. 

(a) The Will of God as the Ground and Norm of the Good. 
It will be clear from what has already been said that the 
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Christian ethic is wholly personal. If the good is what 
God wills, it cannot be embodied in a principle, not even 
in the principle of love. The Christian conception of the 
good is distinguished from all others precisely by the fact 
that it is incapable of theoretic definition. The idea of the 
good as something independent of God is not merely a logical 
abstraction ; it is the consequence of the separation of man 
from his origin, of a perversion of the meaning of his exist- 
ence, of his attempt to find that meaning in himself instead 
of in his relation to God. Through this severance an imper- 
sonal principle—the law or the idea of the good—takes the 
place of a personal relationship. There is thus a break with 
reality. An abstraction is substituted for life. The man 
who is trying to obey a law is debarred thereby from a 
genuinely personal meeting with his fellow-men. Between 
him and them there stands an ‘it,’ a programme, which 
prevents him from truly seeing them as persons, from really 
hearing what they say, from having dealings with them 
that are completely personal. The distinctive quality of 
the Christian life is that it is a relation between living and 
free persons, a life of continuous question and answer, claim 
and response. 

What, then, does God command? Through revelation 
we know Him as Creator and Redeemer. His will is made 
known to us in the world that He has made and in the 
purpose which He has for it. The far-reaching implications 
of these two ideas will become apparent when we come to 
consider their application to the problems of economics, 
politics and culture. They are for Professor Brunner the 
master keys by which all doors may be unlocked. 

As Creator, God wills this world. The world is, in spite 
of all, God’s world. This life in its inconceivable manifold- 
ness, this individual, incalculable, irrational, accidental 
existence is in reality not accidental. However little we 
may be able to understand its meaning and purpose, it is 
what it is by God’s will. For this reason life as it meets 
us demands from us above all else reverence. By this is 
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not meant reverence for life as a final mystical principle. 
That is a form of pantheism which fails to distinguish 
between the Creator and His creation. Not in itself, but as 
the expression of God’s will, life demands from us reverence. 
We must allow ourselves to be limited by the forms which 
it has taken. What the world calls accident or fate, faith 
recognizes as God’s creation and providence. Out of our 
environment, as it confronts and limits us, there comes to 
us God’s command for the present hour. The Christian’s 
first duty is one of acceptance, of reconciliation to life’s 
appointments. The modern man has lost almost all under- 
standing of what this means. 

But this fundamental Christian conservatism is not the 
same as the pagan conservatism which identifies what 
actually exists with that which God intends. Paganism 
knows nothing of the reality of sin, of God’s redemptive 
purpose and of His coming Kingdom. The world as the 
Christian understands it is a sinful world, in which God’s 
purpose in creation has been thwarted, perverted and cor- 
rupted by sin. The order of creation is consequently seen 
only in a broken and fragmentary form. The Christian 
knows that God has a purpose of redemption, and his task 
is to co-operate in that purpose. The Christian ethic is, 
therefore, not only fundamentally conservative but at the 
same time fundamentally revolutionary. 

This does not mean that the two points of view simply 
neutralize one another. There are not two commands, of 
which we have sometimes to obey the one and sometimes 
the other. Both have their place and influence in every 
action. The one reminds us of the divinely given environ- 
ment in which we are called to act. The Christian must be 
a realist. To be true to earth is a thoroughly Christian 
idea. We shall have in a later article to examine much 
more fully the whole structure of social institutions which 
provide the context in which the Christian has to fulfil his 
responsibilities. But while the one point of view reveals to 
us the situation in which we are called to act, the other 
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shows us the motive and direction of our action. That 
motive is the fulfilment of the divine redemptive purpose 
of love. 

While the will of God may be learned from the knowledge 
of Him as Creator and Redeemer revealed through faith, 
it has always to be discovered anew as the command of the 
living God in each concrete situation. The Christian’s 
obedience is to a personal God, not to an abstract moral 
law. Law is in its nature opposed to the occasional and 
individual; it is the timeless and universal. Christian 
faith, on the other hand, has no ultimate principle on which 
it can build. It is a living response to the living word of 
God in the act of decision. For the Christian goodness is 
an obedient will, not determined by any abstract principle 
but responding from moment to moment to the free, sovereign 
will of God. 

Hence the Christian cannot tell in advance what he will 
do in a given situation. It is only in the actual encounter 
with our neighbour that we can learn how God’s will of love 
requires us to act towards Him. An evangelical ethic must 
at all costs resist the temptation to declare authoritatively 
what it is right to do in a particular concrete situation. 
It dare not relieve the individual of the responsibility of 
decision or lay a restraining hand on the living bonds which 
unite him directly with God and with his neighbour. 

Can a Christian ethic, then, give an answer to the central 
moral problem of what we ought to do. If it could it would 
be a legalistic ethic. It cannot, as we have seen, relieve 
the individual of the responsibility of decision ; it can only 
prepare him for the exercise of this responsibility. At this 
point evangelical and Roman Catholic ethics come to a 
parting of the ways. The latter ethic is strictly legalistic 
and its method, therefore, fundamentally casuistical. The 
right action in each particular case can, according to it, be 
deduced from general principles. This can have no place 
in an evangelical ethic. But that ethic is distinguished no 
less sharply from any view which ignores the necessity of 
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instruction and relies solely on the immediate guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. The Christian ethic is dependent on an 
historical revelation and the authority of the Christian 
scriptures. To substitute the latter for the living Spirit, 
on the one hand, and to refuse, on the other hand, to 
recognize any pre-existing indication of God’s will are alike 
alien to a true Christian ethic, 

(b) The New Man. The second section of Book II has 
to do with the agent in Christian conduct—the new man. 
In every ethic a doctrine of man is presupposed. It is one 
of the characteristics of natural ethics that the anthropology 
is more or less latent. Little serious attention is given to 
the subject of moral action. The question of the agent is 
quickly disposed of and only the nature and content of the 
action receive consideration. 

On the naturalistic view man is simply a part of nature, 
a particular kind of animal. His spiritual qualities are only 
transformed impulse. Responsibility and guilt are only 
appearances. Man is not an individual but only a particular 
example of a species. On the idealistic view, on the other 
hand, man is in his deepest nature divine. Individuality 
is a limiting factor. The spiritual core of the personality 
is the universal reason, identical in all. In this case also 
responsibility and guilt are only appearances. 

For a Christian anthropology man is neither animal nor 
divine but a finite being with a bodily nature, yet capable 
through God’s word, in which and for which he was created, 
of sharing in the knowledge of God’s will and life. He is 
not merely, like other creatures, created by God’s word 
but in God’s word. His distinctive characteristic is that 
he can be addressed by God and can respond to His call. 
Through this power of response he becomes responsible. 
His personality is not founded in himself. He becomes a 
person through God addressing him as ‘thou.’ His exist- 
ence as a person depends on this relationship to God. That 
is the essential mark of man—freedom in dependence. A 
man becomes truly a person in the measure that life is under- 
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stood as decision, self-determination, freedom and responsi- 
bility. The reality of man’s existence is a living personal 
relation to God—the continuous obedience of faith. 

Christian authropology recognizes, however, that man 
as he actually is does not correspond with this description. 
He is a being whose nature has been perverted through his 
freedom, and who consequently has lost that freedom. In 
his being there is a fundamental contradiction—a contra- 
diction which is not constitutional or metaphysical, resulting, 
for example, from the opposition of mind and body, but 
personal and historical, the consequence of an act. The 
centre of the contradiction is man’s self-chosen emancipa- 
tion from his Creator. The consequence of this separation 
is that his relations both with his fellow-men and with the 
world become also perverted. He needs to be born anew. 
This new birth is not a magical process but the same thing 
as the act of faith—the living of his life no longer from 
himself towards God but the receiving of it from God. 
The new man is not simply a given fact that can be under- 
stood in biological terms, but exists only in the obedience 
of faith. This existence as a person, which is the only true 
personality, cannot be comprehended in any category of 
substance, but can be understood only in terms of the act 
of God and the resulting act of man. 

Good, radically understood, is not doing good but being 
good. An action cannot, strictly speaking, be described as 
good, but only the doer of the action. The aristocratic 
ethic of the ‘ well-born ’ man has a relative truth as against 
the democratic ethic of the good will. The latter does not 
sound the depths of man’s being. On the other hand, the 
good is not simply a natural disposition. It is neither a 
natural birth nor an act of will but that which transcends 
both—the new birth of a person. 

From this standpoint Professor Brunner proceeds to 
consider the place of the individual virtues, the meaning of 
self-affirmation and self-denial, and the claims of ordinary 
morality and its relation to God’s unconditional demand. 
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(c) The Neighbour. The third section of the book treats 
of the person to whom our conduct relates, namely, our 
neighbour. God calls us to His service, and His service, as 
we have seen, is the service of man. 

So intimate is the connexion in the Christian under- 
standing of life between the love of God and the love of 
man, that there are no specific duties which the Christian 
owes to God apart from service to his fellow-men. There 
is only one duty which we owe to God, and that is to love 
Him. And this obligation to love God is at the same time 
the obligation to love our neighbour. The two tables of 
the law are not, as Roman Catholic and many Protestant 
moralists have taught, co-ordinate. The first command- 
ment does not merely contain the others but is their ground 
and meaning. To distinguish duties to God and duties to 
our neighbour is to misunderstand the essential meaning 
of the Christian revelation. If we allow the two to become 
separated, God clearly has the prior claim. The more time 
we devote to His worship, the more perfectly we shall fulfil 
our obligations, and the ideal of the Christian life will be a 
monastic withdrawal from the world. The truth is, how- 
ever, Christianity, in contrast with other religions, recognizes 
no specifically religious actions. It has no sacred zone of 
life distinguished from the profane. God claims our service, 
but it is that we may serve Him in the world. Worship 
has its place in the Christian life not as part of the content 
of the Christian ethic but as its presupposition. The 
Christian’s whole life should be a prayer, and in order that 
the spirit which should inspire every action may not be 
dissipated in a ceaseless round of activities, we need times 
and seasons for withdrawal and renewal through prayer and 
worship. Yet the fundamental truth remains that the 
worship and service of God find their expression in our 
relations with our fellow-men. 

The Christian ethic, again, has no place for duties owed 
to the self. There is in Christianity no individual ethic as 
distinguished from a social ethic. This distinction, inherited 
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from the Greeks, is the result of a disastrous misunderstand- 
ing of the self as a self-subsisting substance or reason. The 
core of truth which underlies the distinction is the legitimate 
and necessary differentiation between a personal ethic and 
an ethic of society. Our relations with our fellow-men may 
be direct and personal, or they may be involved in the com- 
plicated network of social institutions with their own laws 
and necessities, requirements which will engage our attention 
later. But the idea of the development or unfolding of the 
personality, regarded as an isolated self, is a Greek, not a 
Christian, conception. Life in the Christian view is in its 
essence a life with others. Life in community is not a duty 
to be fulfilled, nor a special and distinct aspect of life; it 
is the substance of a life that is fully human. A truly 
human life is found only in a duality. It is rooted in the 
other. All natural ethics have the upbuilding of the per- 
sonality as their goal. But in Christianity a man must lose 
his life in order to find it. Only in self-forgetfulness can he 
find himself. 

God’s command, because it is unconditionally personal, 
is at the same time unconditionally concrete. It is always 
a call to something to be done here and now, in the actual 
circumstances in which I find myself. The idea of vocation 
is thus one of immense significance in Christian ethics. It 
occupies a central place in Professor Brunner’s treatment of 
the subject. But though a chapter is devoted to it in this 
section, it will be more convenient to reserve the considera- 
tion of it, and also of the hardly less important idea of office 
or function, which forms the subject of another chapter, 
for a succeeding article. 

(d) The Works of Love. The fourth section of Book Il 
treats of the content of Christian action, or the works of 
love. What is said in these chapters can also most appro- 
priately find a place, so far as space permits us to refer to 
it at all, in the next paper. 


J. H. OtpHam 














CAN CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE IN 
AFRICA BE AFRICANP 


By JAMES W. WELCH, M.Ep. 


A MISSIONARY from Africa writes : 


I am sometimes in absolute despair about our attempt to impose 
Christian European marriage upon these Natives. And the more one 
gets below surface appearances, the more despairing one becomes. I 
am not speaking of first generation Christians, nor of the older people 
whose sex troubles are largely past, nor of mission teachers who are 
always under supervision and whose livelihood depends upon their purity 
of life ; I am thinking rather of the young men between the ages of twenty 
and thirty who were baptized as infants, and to whom Christianity is as 
customary as paganism was to their grandfathers. To too many of them 
the bond of Christian European marriage often seems a lighter and less 
durable thing than pagan marriage was to their fathers. 


This quotation comes as a confirmation of much that 
has been said during the past year at the monthly meetings 
of the Africa Education Group at Edinburgh House, which 
has been discussing this question of Christian marriage in 
Africa. The discussion began with a paper on African 
polygamy, at the end of which it was decided that the group 
should concentrate on the practical problem of marriage 
and its difficulties in the field. There followed a paper on 
the meaning of Christian marriage. At the end of this 
paper many members of the group felt that there are some 
assumptions about mission work in Africa which need 
examining, as, for example, the belief that the missionary 
must destroy African pagan marriage in order to build up 
Christian marriage, which is more serious, more durable and 
more sacred. In order to understand African marriage the 
group asked Dr Audrey Richards to read a paper, in which 
she defined the functions of African marriage as the deter- 
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mining of legitimacy and descent, reproduction, the training 
of children, economic partnership and companionship. A 
paper was then read on ‘ The elements of African Native 
marriage which might be retained or adapted by the 
Christian Church,’ after which certain suggestions were 
circulated to the members of the group for criticism. On 
no one suggestion was unanimity of opinion reached, nor 
could the group as such put forward a statement; at the 
same time it was felt that the subject should be written up 
in a paper, and I was assigned the task. In what follows, 
therefore, while I owe much to the members of the group, 
most of them missionaries with long experience of Africa, 
I must be held responsible for any opinions expressed. 

It will be best to define the approach to be followed and 
the limits to be observed. In the past, the method of both 
missions and Government has been, on the whole, that of taking 
an established and preconceived system and imposing it on 
Africa, and until the recent spread of anthropological know- 
ledge this was, I think, unavoidable. If the Native wants 
to be Europeanized, the fault is therefore the European’s. 
But when we turn to the study of Christian origins, it is 
noticeable that this was not the method of St Paul, nor 
indeed of Christ. Two things are striking about the mis- 
sicnary work of St Paul: first, his knowledge of the people 
among whom he worked ; and second, his refusal to impose 
upon the Gentiles the established religious system of the 
Jewish Christians. He was equally at home in the syna- 
gogue, in the market-place of Athens, or among the cruder 
pagans. So long as people had the mind of Christ, he could 
leave the form of their religion to the working of the Spirit, 
and he refrained from imposing upon them the forms and 
systems of the people at home who sent out the missionaries. 
He did, moreover, see the hand of God in paganism (cf. 
Romans 1). Like Christ’s, therefore, St Paul’s work was as 
much to fulfil as it was to destroy. Following his methods, 
we may say of the missionary in Africa that there are two 
sound principles to help him in his work. To begin with, 
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in any attempt to change a person or a society, the sound 
way is to work from the known to the unknown, which 
involves a study of the African past, an evaluation of it, 
the destruction of the evil and the Christianizing and using 
of the best elements. And secondly, a study of the living 
organism (which is the Native) and of the environment 
which shapes him is as important as the study of the message 
taken. I propose to follow these principles in this paper, 
by attempting a brief analysis of African marriage, with a 
view to realizing and understanding the causes of its strength 
and permanence, and seeing whether there are elements in it 
which might be carried over into Christian marriage in Africa. 

The limits of the enquiry are narrow. What is true of 
Nigeria will not be true of Kenya, and what is true of Lagos 
will not be true of a primitive bush village. The area I 
visualize for the purposes of this paper is one in Southern 
Nigeria, though it is hoped that some of what follows will 
apply to other parts. Further, the Natives visualized are 
those of a tribe just emerging from paganism to Christian 
and European influence, the great majority of whom are 
pagan. None the less, it is sometimes as true of the Coast 
Native as of the bush Native, that he feels vaguely dis- 
satisfied with and only lightly bound by Christian marriage 
under the European Government Ordinance. 

The paper, then, emerges from an expressed dissatisfac- 
tion among some of those who work in Africa about the 
success of Christian European Ordinance marriage among 
those young men who, while baptized, are yet not directly 
servants of the missions. The line of enquiry is to ask 
whether certain basic elements in Native mentality and the 
Native conception of marriage are being ignored, and 
whether in the present tendency to sexual freedom and the 
loosening of family bonds the Church can call to its aid 
African ideas of marriage and family obligation. The 
purpose of the paper is to provoke thought and discussion, 
and to suggest in all humility certain minor proposals for 
consideration which emerge from a study of the problem. 
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At the outset it is necessary to say that the validity of 
anything proposed will depend upon its acceptance by the 
African. I cannot, however, agree with the sentiment that 
in this matter the European must not interfere with the 
African ; the whole of missionary work has been an inter- 
ference with African society and African marriage, and since 
we have assumed the roéle of teacher, we cannot abdicate it 
in this matter of marriage simply because it is difficult. 
Moreover, the aim of any enquiry along the lines indicated 
is to help the African to appreciate the Christian conception 
of marriage by starting from his own traditional conceptions, 
and by using whatever in his own customs and beliefs is not 
inconsistent with Christian teaching. 

There is one fact which should, and another which does, 
dominate all this study. The first is that we are in this 
paper to consider marriage as related to African Christians. 
We are not concerned with an idealization of African society, 
however fashionable that may be, but with changing it 
until it is Christian. It is what the African is to be, not 
what he was, that is important. While we should, therefore, 
respect the African past and build on it if possible, and 
while anthropology is a great weapon to bring to the service 
of the Church, the real touchstone of all ideas and suggestions 
must be the mind of Christ so far as we can know it. 
The second dominating fact is change. African society is 
changing. It will change even without the work of missions. 
Thus, as soon as one tries to put down on paper the essential 
and valuable elements of African Native marriage, one finds 
that they postulate a society which is disappearing. I have 
been oppressed by the evasiveness of these elements as soon 
as I tried to fit them into the scheme of Christian marriage. 
It is not the outward marks and curious customs of Native 
marriage which concern us, but those deep meanings and 
sanctions which marriage had and still has in most parts 
of Africa for the Native himself. These are extremely 
elusive in a society which was essentially a unity and a 
continuum but which is now disintegrating at all points. 
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The changes most apposite to our subject are being 
wrought by the effects upon the ratio of the sexes and 
upon the fertility of women, consequent from the removal 
of inter-tribal warfare, the decline of pestilence, economic 
disruption which changes the status and lessens the work 
of women, hospitals and infant welfare work. 

We may now proceed to an analysis of African marriage 
in the hope of understanding its strength and permanence, 
and of seeing the forces which made it so binding on all 
members of society. We may begin by saying of African 
marriage, as Malinowski says of primitive marriage in 
general, that it is not biologically but culturally determined. 
That, I think, is our key to understanding how the sex life 
of the African is kept within certain defined limits. Judged 
by their different moral standards, I think it fair to say 
that the average African is less immoral than the average 
European, and that marriage in pagan Africa is more binding 
and produces far fewer divorces than marriage in Christian 
Europe. These facts are, I think, revealed by a study of 
African society before it was changed by European influence. 
The reason is that in Africa marriage was rigidly controlled 
by tribal culture and welfare; in Europe, marriage is 
increasingly an individual contract, the wishes of society 
are often ignored, and biology rather than culture is the 
dominating factor. 

Bearing in mind the five functions of Bantu marriage 
outlined by Dr Richards, we may continue by saying that 
African marriage is not only culturally determined, but that 
it bestows a status inseparable from itself. (I avoid the 
phrase ‘legal contract,’ which does not fit changing organic 
African society.) It defines the relations of husband and 
wife, parents and children; it gives the children a status 
(illegitimate children are usually both socially inferior and 
hampered), and it defines the status by the duties pertaining 
thereto. The union between man and woman is concluded 
in public, and confirmed by the binding sanctions of social 
approval, publicity, religion and magic. While to the mere 
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observer marriage niay appear to be due to sexual activities 
or to economic needs, it will, I think, be found that neither 
are primary, for both minister to the same end, namely, the 
production and care of children. We may say of African 
marriage as of much English marriage in the Victorian era, 
that it is implicitly and explicitly determined by the needs 
of the offspring. This care of the offspring is sometimes 
explained by the fiction of the racial unconscious ; in plain 
language it is absolutely essential to the preservation of the 
family, clan and culture, which is the driving motive in 
African life. 

The next fact to note is that African marriage, far more 
than European, is an affair between two groups of people. 
It is not only that two individuals are involved, but two 
clans and two sets of ancestors. The creation of a new 
home is a striking event, for it means a new focus of domestic 
ritual and a new set of taboos. African marriage is much 
less private than European. 

Again, Native marriage is a social duty, not merely a 
personal inclination. That is why Native society steps in, 
organizes and controls. There is a limit set to the wildness 
of the individual who is under the control of the group and 
the ancestors. Since marriage is a creative act, creating 
new relationships between two groups and new members, it 
concerns vitally the group and the ancestors and cannot be 
left as a private concern. It is not only sexual or personal, 
but due to the group culture, supported by social pressure 
and sanctions, and compelled to conform to certain physical, 
religious, economic and domestic obligations. Society even 
binds the husband and wife together by a deliberate organiz- 
ing of their sentiments and emotions. In brief, the solidarity 
and welfare of the group are more important than the 
personal desires of any one member of it. 

African marriage, too, is a rite de passage. It marks the 
passage of the partners from youth to manhood, from girl- 
hood to womanhood ; from probation to fuller tribal member- 
ship; from one village to another, one clan to another, 
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sometimes from one set of ancestors to another. Separation 
and aggregation are thus its distinguishing marks. 

Also, African marriage is never one act or event as 
European marriage tends to be. Often there is no ceremony, 
usually there is little, on the day the man and woman begin 
to live together as man and wife. That is why it is some- 
times said that African marriage is not religious, simply 
because no religious ceremony marks that day. But of 
course marriage must be religious where there is a belief 
in ancestor worship. African society is a unity which is 
touched at every point by religion, and before and usually 
eight days after the marriage day religion figures prominently. 
Marriage is a process, progressive and accumulative; both 
in duties and status. Betrothal is a long process often 
extending over years, during which the man and woman 
grow gradually into a new relationship, as do their two 
groups, the relationship being marked by mutuality and 
reciprocity, expressed in the giving of presents and service. 

There is also in some tribes a noticeable belief that 
marriage changes a man and a woman, so that they become 
different creatures after the marriage. This change is not 
only the beginning of adult life, but the actual endowment 
with psychical power, because of their vital link with the 
ancestors. Mystical though this idea is, it does show the 
Native regard for the enormous potentiality of two people 
with the power to create new members of the tribe and new 
earthly homes for the ancestors. 

Finally, marriage is believed in many tribes to outlast 
death. The commonest clash between paganism and the 
missions occurs over the disposal of the widow, who in 
paganism is handed over to the brother of the deceased. 
The mission contention is that the widow should be free on 
the death of her husband and should keep her children ; 
some even say the brother-in-law should pay for her and 
their sustenance. This is naturally in conflict with Native 
ideas. The Native belief is that at marriage the woman is 
separated from one group and aggregated to another; her 
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group receives compensation for the loss of her services in 
the shape of cattle, or in recent times, in money. When 
the husband dies she still belongs to her husband’s group ; 
to separate her from that group and return her to her former 
group would naturally involve the return of the compensa- 
tion for her loss; to leave the woman belonging to no group 
wou!ld be abhorrent to the Native. Moreover, the money 
paid at the marriage was probably provided by the brother 
of the deceased. He therefore assumes guardianship over 
her. But his duties cannot end there; the woman is still 
married to her husband, now alive in the spirit world, and 
the duty of the brother is to raise up seed for the deceased, 
and for their group, since he is of the same flesh and blood. 
Thus he does not marry the woman, she simply goes to him 
as to her husband, because she belongs and because he is 
acting for the deceased. The widow and any children belong 
to the family, and the eldest brother acts for the group, alive 
and dead. Marriage thus outlasts death. 

Three other aspects of African marriage must be glanced 
at, if we are to understand it in its wholeness. 

First, there is the matter of pre-nuptial licence, which is 
often as freely allowed and encouraged as adultery is rigidly 
forbidden and penalized. In the tribes which allow it, it is 
due in the first place to purely sexual factors, and in the 
second it is regarded at times in the nature of a trial marriage, 
to test the fertility of the woman and the compatibility of 
the pair. It has been claimed for it that it makes the 
matrimonial choice more deliberate and based on experience. 
This licence is not, however, common, and save in degenerate 
tribes pregnancy as the result of it is heavily punished. 

Secondly, divorce. Divorce in Africa was never easy. 
Sterility and impotence were believed to be just grounds 
for divorce, and this belief emerges naturally from the 
African conception of the function of marriage. Until 
degeneration set in, divorce in Africa was normally forbidden 
after the birth of the first child. 

Thirdly, that thorny problem in Africa which goes under 
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the mistaken name of ‘ dowry.’ Dowry means the portion 
a woman brings to her husband, and ‘ bride-purchase’ or 
‘ bride-price’ convey a false meaning; it will be better, 
therefore, to use Torday’s word ‘ earnest,’ for the cattle or 
gifts given by the man to the girl’s parents are in the nature 
of a guarantee of good behaviour, an insurance premium, a 
deposit, caution money, as well as compensation paid to the 
girl’s group for the loss of her services. The origins of 
earnest are unknown; this much, however, we can say, 
that it never meant purchase. I have known a much 
Europeanized mission teacher protest angrily against a 
missionary’s talk of ‘ buying’ a wife. It is important to 
see the thing from the tribal point of view: in a tribe there 
may be many clans, members of which intermarry ; a male 
member of it with four daughters may lose them all, whereas 
another with four sons may gain four daughters and many 
grandchildren; by and large, however, the tribe remains 
the same and there is no fundamental disturbance of the 
equilibrium. There is sound evidence that the earnest was 
formerly a slight thing, and in the tribe I know best it was 
valued at about 7s. 6d. of to-day’» «arrency. In brief, it 
was the giving of a present as a toe: of the new relation- 
ship created. But two factors have killed that, namely, 
individualization and currency. They have destroyed the 
corporate concept. Hence the earnest value has risen. 
Formerly, when this happened the elders often suppressed 
it; now they cannot. For individualization has made of 
marriage not a tribal concern but at best a clan concern, 
and increasingly a family and individual concern. Thus 
when a girl leaves her family she deprives it of her labour, 
her absence creates a gap and disturbs the equilibrium, and 
the earnest is compensation, filling the gap and restoring 
the equilibrium. There is now a tendency to put a ‘ price’ 
upon a woman; in my tribe the earnest of a girl was raised 
from £30 to £65 because she had had a mission education, 
even though her father was a pagan. Among the Ijos one 
may have the loan of a woman for life for £30, but her body 
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and children must be returned to her group at her death ; 
for £60 one may secure the woman outright, her body and 
children remaining with the man’s group. The whole 
tendency of the individualization of African society is to 
enforce the view that women are commodities to be sold 
for the highest price possible ; but this was not, I believe, 
the original African view. 

Currency is also destructive of the original meaning of 
earnest, for whereas formerly it consisted of cattle (which 
often might not be sold, the identical cattle having to be 
returned in case of divorce) or of hoes or some other useful 
thing which meant the use of something, now currency gives 
rise to the idea of bride-purchase because the sole function 
of money is to buy. This change in the medium of earnest, 
from a thing to use to a thing which buys, has commercialized 
African marriage. It has one further disastrous result : 
where wealth has replaced age as the criterion of rank, 
increased polygamy and more enforced celibacy is the result, 
together with more immorality, for the rich man can offer 
more money for a girl than a poor lover, and the rich have 
many wives and the poor have none. This modern con- 
ception of earnest is deplored by many of the elders. Against 
all this, while too often the father or an industrious elder 
brother has to pay the earnest for a suitor, it must be said 
that when a man has to work to make sufficient money for 
a large earnest it is good for him, and his valuation of his 
wife is raised accordingly. 

Such, then, in brief, are the main aspects as I see them 
of African marriage. We may now turn to European 
Christian marriage under the Ordinance, and try to see it 
through the eyes of an elder who compares it with African 
marriage. There is a danger to be borne in mind: that, 
namely, of seeing only the best in African marriage and the 
worst in European marriage ; that bias is, however, necessary 
in this paper, and we may ask ourselves which are the 
elements in Ordinance marriage which might seem to the 
elder of less value than those in his own marriage institutions. 
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His first criticism, I imagine, would be that European 
marriage is too individualistic, and that for such an important 
social event it ignores the needs of society. He would say, 
perhaps, that Christians resent any interference in their 
marriage, which they want to arrange for themselves as a 
purely personal matter, of no concern to the group. The 
comparative privacy of our marriages would strike him, and 
the absence of any part played by the elders of the clan to 
which the parties belong, and the absence of social sanctions, 
publicity and control, might appear to him to make marriage 
a bond to be broken easily without incurring the censure 
of society. And, finally, marriage under the Ordinance, 
whereby any man and woman from any tribe can be married 
if their papers are in order, and no knowledge of their past 
or consent of the community is insisted upon, would appear 
to the elder to be a union too easily undertaken. The 
substitution of correctly filled in forms for the binding 
sanctions of society make marriage a thing of little import- 
ance. Above all, the Ordinance may make a marriage by 
a single event, but save in the largest towns, and there only 
at great expense, its divorce clauses are in practice null and 
void, and there is no remedy for desertion. African society, 
the elder might well say, handled the whole marriage problem 
far more effectively than a government law and kept it on 
a higher and more enduring plane. One-sided and only 
partially true though this criticism would be, yet it is helpful 
to try to look at our own institutions through the eyes of 
an African elder. 

An attempt has been made in what has gone before to 
combine an objective view of African marriage with the 
attempt to see through African eyes the meaning of marriage 
to the Native himself. It does not seem necessary or even 
possible to undertake a comparison with Christian marriage 
at its best; each missionary will know how far short of the 
Christian ideal the African practice falls, and have his own 
convictions about the work he is doing to change African 
marriage customs and home life. But we have now reached 
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the final and most difficult point in our problem, which 
resolves itself into this question: In what way can the 
missionary in Africa use the traditional conceptions of 
Native marriage to strengthen the Christian marriage bond ? 

The immediate answer which emerges from the data 
surveyed is a disappointing one. In different areas local 
adaptations of Native customs are possible, such as the 
leading of the bride by her father to the bridegroom, with 
the Christians dancing and singing. What we are concerned 
with in this paper, however, are the deep fundamental 
meanings and sanctions of African marriage at which we 
have glanced ; these, it must be confessed, are conditioned 
by and dependent upon the existence of an organic unified 
society which is already doomed to extinction and of which 
there is no prospect of redintegration in its original form. 
I do not believe, therefore, that it is possible to transplant 
these finer elements of African marriage into the Christian 
Church, because they postulate a unity of life which European 
influence has made increasingly impossible since the break- 
up of medizvalism. None the less, there are two ways in 
which the missionary can be helped : first, by realizing and 
understanding the causes of the strength and permanence 
of Native marriage ; and secondly, by linking on Christian 
marriage to Native ideas as far as possible. I propose, 
therefore, to end this paper with some suggestions, applicable 
perhaps in varying degrees to different areas, which are 
offered rather as an expression of the approach defined than 
as solutions to our difficulties, and in the hope that they 
may provoke sounder and better proposals. 

1. The first is the most obvious one: that, namely, of 
using the local Native marriage, rid of any unchristian 
features, and confirming it by a blessing given in church. 
The adoption and adaptation as well as the rejection of 
this must, of course, be decided locally. It was a striking 
feature of the Edinburgh House discussions that there was 
reported a growing tendency in many fields in Africa to 
prefer this to Ordinance marriage. 
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2. The betrothal in African, as in Scandinavian, marriage 
is as important as, or more important than, the marriage 
itself. On the whole the Church takes no part in the 
betrothal. The suggestion is that it should do so. Two 
dangers are to be avoided : the betrothal must not be made 
binding, and it must not rank as highly as the sacrament 
of marriage. My belief is that betrothal should be the 
affair of the Church as well as of the families concerned, 
and that there should be a Christian rite to emphasize this. 
The financial side of the betrothal should take place outside 
church (though some church influence on this would be a 
good thing), but a solemn ratification might be made in 
church and prayers offered for the betrothed, or the church 
leader might offer prayer in the home of the girl. All the 
relatives should be present, and the clan elders if possible. 
The purpose is to show the Church’s concern with such an 
important event and with the courtship, not merely with 
the actual marriage ceremony of half an hour. 

8. The present high price of earnest, and its commercial 
aspect due to individualization and currency, are inimical 
to the spiritual aspect of marriage; can anything be done 
to alter this? In some fields the missions are working for 
the abolition or drastic reduction of the earnest; in others 
the view is held that a low earnest leads to loose marriage 
bonds and easy divorce, and that a high one stimulates the 
suitor to work and makes him value his wife. Is there here 
any guiding principle? I think it could be this: any 
earnest is too high which makes marriage impossible for a 
young man who is prepared to work to secure a wife. If, 
for instance, a man works hard for five years to make money, 
and he is still far from the amount needed—in some tribes 
£60—that amount is unjust. Compulsory celibacy for 
economic reasons, despite the will and ability to work, is a 
bad thing. I am not suggesting that the missions can fix 
the earnest price; they can, however, have a guiding 
principle and teach it to church members. There is much 
to be said, too, for the substitution of service for some part 
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of the money, this being a biblical custom and one tending 
to make the father of the girl prefer a good worker to a 
merely wealthy suitor. I believe also that the inculcation 
of individual initiative and responsibility could be helped 
by teaching directed against the idea that the elder brother 
must provide wives for all his brothers, an idea which may 
be good at times, but which in my experience often cripples 
for life an industrious elder brother and lands him in debt. 

4. There is evidence from some fields that there is a 
tendency for the marriageable age of girls to be lowered, 
parents being eager to secure the high earnest offered. 
Native practice was to forbid marriage before maturity, and 
the revival and insistence of this practice is to be desired. 
In many parts the missions have been most successful in 
this direction. As maturity takes place in Africa before 
the growth of the bones and tissues is completed, it might 
be in the interests of Christian marriage to fix the minimum 
age at sixteen years. The support of the best elders would 
be forthcoming for this rule, for they often deplore early 
marriages and the taking of medicine daily to bring on 
maturity. 

5. Turning now to the marriage itself in church, can 
anything be done to proclaim this as the affair of the whole 
Church and not merely of two individuals and families ? 
I imagine that where local circumstances permit, it would 
be a good thing to have the marriage in church on a Sunday 
before the whole Christian congregation, who would then 
pray for the strength of the union. If possible, the elders 
of the clans concerned and all the relatives should be present. 
It would seem desirable that whenever possible the couple 
should be married in the church of the village where they 
will live. The secular festivities might well be left over 
until the Monday. Where—as in many places—circum- 
stances of staff and number of marriages forbade this, it 
might be possible to give greater publicity to the union by 
some alternative which included both the social and religious 
event. 
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The other aspect of church marriage on which some 
discipline and legislation are urgently needed is the expense 
to which some couples go. Teaching here seems to be of 
little avail compared with the influence of wedding photo- 
graphs in English papers; a church law, rigidly enforced, 
forbidding expenses beyond a reasonable amount would be 
the greatest kindness to the Native, who often has to live 
the first years of his married life in debt owing to wedding 
expenses. 

6. Formerly the clan elders exercised a measure of 
control over marriages, and even over the choice of partners ; 
they saw, for example, that the rules of clan exogamy and 
tribal endogamy were obeyed. Tribalism is disappearing 
and with it tribal endogamy, and the Church can do little 
in this. But there does seem a part for the church elders 
to play, preferably in conjunction with the clan elders, in a 
purely advisory capacity. Again, the object is to show up 
each marriage as the vital concern of the whole Church. 

7. We have seen above that African marriage changed 
the status of a man and woman. This calling attention to 
the importance and even sacredness of the married state 
would seem to be an idea worth retaining and stressing, and 
this might best be done by adapting some of the ideas of 
the puberty and initiation schools in a ‘ school of marriage,’ 
involving a period of separation and special instruction as 
a necessary preliminary to marriage. If such schools were 
necessary for tribal membership they are just as necessary 
for Christian married life, and they would certainly show 
the high importance of the married state and serve to make 
the union more binding. Just as in Native marriage there 
were certain physical, religious, economic and domestic 
obligations taught and enforced by society, so there must 
be for a people emerging from paganism, and from its 
sanctions and moral teaching, certain Christian principles 
which cannot be left to chance but which should be carefully 
taught. Among other things there seems a real need for 
more definite teaching on the Christian attitude to child- 
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lessness, possibly even for a more widespread Christian use 
of the Native practice of adoption, and holding up childless- 
ness as a call to social service or orphan-rearing. Above all, 
in these suggested ‘ schools of marriage ’ there seems every 
reason for attempting a franker and more candid treatment 
of the whole sex question. The usual modesty of the 
European teacher is a hindrance to him, and leads the Native 
to think that his own candour is evil; we are, I believe, 
coming to see to-day that the European has much to learn 
from the African about frankness, and the realism of modern 
thought on the sex question is a thing the African already 
has. Another line of approach would be to provide, under 
the wgis of the Church, opportunities for young men and 
women to meet before the age of betrothal, so that a wiser 
choice of partner might result. 

These somewhat sketchy proposals emerge from a study 
of the problem. Obviously none of them are applicable to 
all areas. They are offered, however; in the belief that 
any thought, however amateur, is worth while on this 
puzzling problem, and in the hope that they may call forth 
further and better proposals. In brief, our task is to relate 
Christian marriage to the needs of African society to-day, 
to make it more explicitly the affair of that society, and 
to preserve from the decaying African institutions whatever 
will help and enrich the Church. My belief is that Native 
marriage at its best contained a high sense of duty and 
service, and that these two virtues are desperately needed 
in Africa to-day. 


JAMES W. WELCH 














MISSIONARIES AND INDIGENOUS 
STANDARDS OF LIVING 


By D. A. McGAVRAN 


HEN the missionary sits on a committee and helps 
to fix the salary of a Christian national educated 
in America; when he contemplates the future of a Church 
whose standard of living for church leaders is twenty times 
as high as that for church members; and when he, clad 
in woollen clothes and still cold, sees his Christian brethren 
shivering in cotton clothing; or knows that the children of 
others are dying for lack of the milk which his own children 
receive, he realizes that he is face to face with one of the 
most critical and baffling problems of the modern world. 
In essence the problem is one of radically unequal 
standards of living. To state it in such general terms, 
however, is to misunderstand it, to cover up its sharp corners, 
and to silence its crying injustices. Though the main 
aspects of the problem were stated briefly above, they will 
bear further inspection. Missionaries receive an income 
and maintain a standard of living which, compared with 
the standard of living of the sending countries, are in no 
way extraordinary ; but that income, compared with the 
income of similarly educated men in the receiving countries, 
is from two to five times as large. To the missionary there 
is no question but that he has given up much and is living 
quite simply. To the national, especially the average church 
member, there is no question but that the missionary is 
living in the lap of luxury. The deacon in the American 
church says, ‘ Well, I would not live out there for twice the 
salary you receive.’ - The deacon in the Indian church says, 
‘It must be a fine thing to be a missionary and get a living 
like this out of it.’ 
3 
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The difficulties inherent in this difference in amount of 
income are thrown into sharp relief by several modern 
situations. A missionary home on furlough attends classes 
with a Chinese pastor in some American university. Both 
receive an equivalent degree and both return to China for 
Christian work. The missionary’s salary, fixed in America, 
counting in various house, medical and children’s allowances, 
and the like, amounts to some $200 a month. The salary 
of the Chinese, fixed by the church or mission in China, and 
counting any allowances he may receive, may be anywhere 
from one-fourth to one-half that of the missionary. There 
are several reasons for this. The American salary is fixed 
according to American standards; the Chinese salary is 
fixed according to Chinese standards. It is maintained that 
it takes less for a Chinese to live in China than it does for 
an American: it will cost him less to educate his children, 
and he will not have the expense of maintaining two modes 
of life. But, reason or no reason, the gross inequality 
remains. The American has things—books, a piano, a 
radio, a car, furniture—which the Chinese cannot afford. 
The American has more money with which to entertain, 
can more easily go about and take others out, can better 
keep abreast of the times and ride in the van amongst 
thinking men the world around, and in general has superior 
advantages and facilities. While it may be presumed that 
he uses these things in a spirit of helpful friendliness and 
not in arrogant pride, nevertheless they are there. They 
constitute a standing doubt as to the reality of brotherhood. 
They are thorns in the side of the Christian movement. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that out of the 
missionary movement independent indigenous Churches are 
supposed to arise. At the same time the missionary move- 
ment founds and maintains as auxiliary enterprises schools, 
hospitals, colleges, theological seminaries and other great 
institutions. Churches will and must become self-support- 
ing. Nothing is clearer. Their ministry must be on a basis 
which the members of the local church can within a reason- 
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able time be expected to support. If at the beginning the 
ministry is paid by the missionary movement, it must be 
paid on a scale which the Church will be able to maintain 
after the mission is gone. This means, all over the world, 
a relatively low salary for ministers and pastors. On the 
other hand, hospitals, colleges, theological seminaries, high 
schools and boarding schools are rather clearly mission 
institutions. The indigenous Church cannot be expected 
to take over all of them and to support them in the near 
future. Indeed, it will never take over most of them. 
Furthermore, rightly or wrongly, a higher grade of training 
is required in them than in the ministry; and nationals 
who are doctors, professors, school principals and the like 
are more closely associated both in their work and in their 
homes with Westerners who are engaged in the same institu- 
tions. Thus because the institutions are less clearly essential 
organs of the indigenous Church, because they demand a 
higher type of training, and because the nationals in them 
are more closely associated with foreigners, the salaries of the 
nationals increase more quickly there than in the Church, 
although only a few institutions (mostly hospitals and 
colleges) have been able to place foreigners and nationals 
on an equality as regards salary. The result is detrimental 
to the Church. In the first place, the ablest of the Christian 
community, its best trained men, its ablest women, tend 
to go where salaries are higher and may some day equal 
the salaries of missionaries. That is the goal. They tend 
to enter institutional work, that half-way house between a 
standard of living which is distinctly indigenous and low, 
and one which is distinctly foreign and high. 

In the second place, in the face of a missionary staff 
which says, ‘ Two hundred dollars a month is the least on 
which a man can live and rear a family,’ and a national 
staff which says, ‘ Fifty to a hundred dollars a month is the 
least on which a man can live and rear a family—and it 
should’ be two hundred,’ it is difficult indeed to persuade 
a pastor that he should live on an income which the local 
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church can provide. Earnest missionaries and earnest 
nationals may speak about sacrificial living but their words 
fail to carry conviction. Their incomes speak too loudly. 
It is difficult for the national Churches to achieve self- 
support as long as the standard set by foreign leaders and 
by national leaders in mission employ is so far above what 
the local churches can reasonably be expected to do, even 
if their members have a remarkable sense of stewardship. 
How would an American Church prosper if its visiting 
leaders from abroad were to receive $40,000 a year; the 
heads of its schools and orphanages, its social settlements 
and hospitals, $10,000 to $20,000 a year ; and if its ministers’ 
salaries, as a rule by virtue of foreign subsidy, were greater 
than the incomes of nine-tenths of their parishioners ? 

Some Christian leaders in the Orient feel that this colossal 
difference in standards of living is so great, and for several 
reasons has recently become so marked, that there is no use 
in Westerners remaining in the East; that with their 
34 incomes they are more of a handicap than an aid to the 
nationals. While a cool survey of the field would hardly 
justify such an extreme position, it nevertheless remains 
is true that the difference in standards of living is an enormous 
: obstacle. Any step which tends to reduce this difference 
or make it less obvious will help both to smooth out difficult 
relationships between foreigners and nationals, and to make 
more possible an indigenous self-supporting Church. 

In the third place, the great gulf between standards 
of living causes harm to the missionary personally. Probably 
there is no young missionary, just arrived on the field, who 
has not rebelled against the established order, wished 
passionately to live more like the nationals, broached the 
subject to them and to older missionaries, been advised 
by both to move cautiously in the matter, and become 
gradually inured to living as a Westerner in the midst of 
Orientals, to eating his fill when half the world is hungry, 
to keeping fit physically when millions are sick, and to 
considering that he must have the tools of culture and 
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efficiency even if those about him cannot. The fact that 
under such conditions missionaries on the whole have 
maintained lives of devotion, tenderness, kindness and 
justice is a great tribute to the depth of their consecration 
and to the guidance of God. But even in the best hands, 
exercised for the best ends, the arbitrary power which 
superior wealth gives exerts a dwarfing influence on per- 
sonality. Verily it is more difficult for a rich man. If 
the man who has two coats should give away one, what 
of the man who has four suits and a dozen shirts, and 
beholds his brother in need ? How can the missionary who 
rides to church on a bicycle or in a Ford car speak to those 
who walk in to church four and five miles, despite diffi- 
culties ? How shall the missionary, whose energy and 
vitality are kept up by three meals a day, properly balanced 
and containing the right amount of vitamins, speak of 
more fervour in the work of the Lord to his brethren living 
on a two-grain diet and eating only twice or perhaps only 
once a day? And yet, because he is a leader of the church 
he must and does so speak. He tries to use his superior 
income as a steward would. Always he succeeds partially, 
but never does he succeed fully. The measure of his failure 
with which he becomes satisfied is also the measure of a dim- 
ming of his spiritual vision, a lessening of his spiritual life. 
It may be that such a limitation in the spiritual world is as 
unavoidable as the tropical sun in Africa. That it is a 
limitation, and a major one, no one but a fool would deny. 
Lest any should consider this in any sense a diatribe 
against missionaries, it should be said that the problem is 
by no means exclusively the missionary’s. It is the problem 
of the world to-day. It merely focuses upon the missionary 
for he happens to be a connecting link between the wealthy 
West and the poverty-stricken East. How can Christians 
in England eat their fill three times a day when tens of 
millions in India lie down hungry at night? How can 
Christians in America spend hundreds of millions for candies, 
chewing gums, amusements, non-essentials, when scores of 
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millions lack the means to become literate or to become 
healthy ? What will God say to the western Dives who 
feasts, even in this time of depression, while Lazarus of the 
East lies at his very doors? There is such a thing as 
corporate responsibility. The personal problem which faces 
missionaries and nationals with large salaries but fore- 
shadows the impersonal problem which confronts the 
Christian portions of the western nations. 

Nor let any peculiarly circumstanced missionary take 
comfort from this article. There are unmarried men and 
women without funds, persons of unique gifts and of unusual 
physique who at present do live or attempt to live an 
indigenous or semi-indigenous life. Their attempted solu- 
tion of the problem will be considered at greater length 
later on. At present let it be noted that we seek not a 
solution which only eccentrics can practise but a solution 
which most missionaries and nationals can practise. 

The radical inequality of standards of living produces 
evil results in the Church, in the relations between national 
and foreign workers in the Christian movement, in the 
effectiveness of missionaries and in the spiritual develop- 
ment of their own lives. Seeing this many will say: ‘ Why 
do not missionaries solve this problem at once? Why not 
live at an indigenous standard?’ Such persons have 
not sufficiently considered the reasonableness of the present 
position, the firm foundation on which rests the present 
generally accepted income of foreign missionaries. The 
problem exists not because of laxness on the part of Christian 
leaders, not because people never happened to think of it, 
but because of the clash of thoroughly reasonable and 
well-grounded positions. In defence of the present 
missionary standard of living the following substantial 
arguments are usually adduced. There is not a shaky one 
among them. 

To begin with, it is a sound principle that the standard 
of living of Christian workers should be determined by that 
of the people amongst whom they have grown up and whose 
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representatives they are. The worker is one of a brother- 
hood. The Christian family decides to share its message. 
It sends one of its own members to another country. It is 
right and normal that such a member should be recom- 
pensed in such a way that he lives as any of the other 
brothers in the family would normally live. It cannot be 
said too strongly that in comparison with western standards 
of living the missionary’s income is moderate or even low. 

Furthermore, the present missionary standard of living 
has been arrived at through a hundred years of experimenta- 
tion. Failure of health, breakdown of morale, burdening 
of other missionaries, spiritual ineffectiveness have so 
frequently dogged the trail of ‘ the simple life ’ in the Orient 
that mission boards, never overburdened with funds, are 
nevertheless fairly solidly behind the point of view that 
to maintain effective, continuous, constructive Christian 
work in any country requires an outlay about equal to that 
which they are now spending. They are not friendly to 
experiments in the simple life. They have had too often 
to pay the bill. The same thing is true of churches and 
missions in the receiving countries themselves. The 
missionary who adopts indigenous ways of life is looked on 
with disfavour. Long experience has shown that he is likely 
sooner or later to become a burden on his brother missionary, 
to require nursing through illness, a furlough earlier than 
usual or transfer to a different station. Whatever its 
shortcomings may be, the present way of life works. It 
enables the Gospel to be preached, the sick to be healed, 
the ignorant to be taught, the captives to be freed. It 
should not be changed till there is something of proved 
worth to take its place. 

It can be maintained also that the superior wealth of 
the missionary is exaggerated. Many nationals—merchants, 
heads of government departments, professors in government 
colleges, landlords, noblemen, scholars and the like—have 
far greater incomes than missionaries, and spend their incomes 
much more on themselves. In comparison with the rich 
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Indian the missionary is, indeed, rather small fry. For 
work among such wealthy people, a life marked by a 
miserable income, small house and no conveyance would 
be a great handicap. The missionary should possess means 
sufficient to permit him to work amongst the intelligentsia, to 
join their clubs, to entertain them and be entertained by 
them. After all, it is the leaders of the people whom we 
wish to reach. 

A consecrated Indian with whom the writer once talked 
over this subject said forthrightly, ‘I think you are quite 
wrong. A large part of the mission of Christianity in this 
country is to raise the standard of living. We have too long 
held that matter was evil; that salvation consisted in release 
from the material world; that the lower castes were for ever 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. You must help 
to pull us up to your level. It will do no good for you to 
come down and live on a level from which we are doing 
our best to escape. Those who know realize that you do 
not live in luxury. You but maintain a standard of life 
which you are working to make possible for every man.’ 

Finally, there is the fact that spirit is greater than matter. 
The missionary living in western style, but with the Spirit 
of Christ in his heart, can be closer to Japanese or Africans, 
Chinese or Indians, than could a Westerner living in an in- 
digenous style but having a worldly race-conscious spirit 
in his heart. Many turn with disgust from consideration 
of standards of living saying that to lay stress on such a 
subject is unduly to emphasize the physical, and to forget 
that spiritual realities are what count. 

To sum up this aspect of the matter, one might say that 
if conditions now and in the future are not changed from the 
conditions which obtained during the years when the present 
missionary standard of living was being built up, the diffi- 
culties raised by the differences in standards of living must 
be regarded as insuperable, a perpetual handicap to be borne 
as patiently as may be. If conditions have not changed, 
then despite the unquestioned dangers described in the 
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beginning of this article, the present standard of living must 
be accepted, for it is based on sound principle, is the only 
standard which maintains health and effectiveness, has a 
number of advantages and is, after all, a secondary con- 
sideration when viewed from a spiritual point of view. 

But conditions have changed. A new world is coming into 
being. While not all the elements of novelty have a bearing 
upon the matter, some of them have. For example, the rapid 
rise of nationalism is certain to focus attention on clashing 
standards of living. Formerly it was thought proper that 
Westerners lived in western style; one who aped Indians 
in clothing or food was looked upon with disfavour. Now 
no one is more sincerely admired than a Westerner who 
dresses and lives in the manner of the country to which he 
goes. Formerly, anything western was good; indigenous 
culture was little respected. Now, that a thing is western 
gives to it but dubious advantage. Formerly it was scarcely 
questioned or even noticed that nationals should receive half 
of what Westerners received; now it seems to increasing 
numbers a negation of brotherhood and of justice. 

A second instance of changed conditions is seen in the 
medical world. The writer was born in India at a time 
when malaria was a disease supposed to be caused by the 
miasmal damp which hovered close to the ground. It was 
indeed ‘ mal-aria.’ Houses, therefore, were built upon high 
plinths three to six feet above the earth in order to be out 
of the danger zone. Travel was uncertain and expensive. 
Many missionaries had to be on the plains all the year round, 
so that high ceilings were a necessity if any degree of coolness 
was to be had during the hot weather. Cholera, dysentery, 
plague, typhoid and other dread diseases came and went 
mysteriously in the providence of God. Only the Westerner 
who possessed a good constitution and took care of himself 
scrupulously stood a chance of working long in tropical 
countries. To-day all that is changed. Men know much 
moré about the nature and origin of disease. Mosquito nets, 
drainage and quinine have largely put an end to malaria. 
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For cholera, typhoid, plague and smallpox there are inocula- 
tion and vaccination. For the heat there are the hills, and 
hill-schools for children. Refrigeration of houses is going 
to make living in much smaller houses a possibility in the 
near future. New building materials, new ways of sterilizing 
water and of disposing of refuse and sewage have been dis- 
covered. Screening for doors and windows puts an end 
to flies in the food. It should be possible now for people 
living in India at a small cost each year so to immunize 
themselves against disease and protect themselves from it 
that residence in the Indian community, in Indian houses and 
Indian style, would no longer present the dangers to health 
which it once did. 

Similarly, the food of the tropics at one time had to be 
largely supplemented by tinned goods from abroad. To-day 
the knowledge of dietetics should enable native foods to be 
combined and cooked in palatable and nourishing ways ; 
and the knowledge of agriculture should enable certain de- 
ficiencies in the local diets to be made good, not only for 
the foreigners but for all the people of the country. Looked 
at from the standpoint of dollars and cents alone, it would 
probably be worth while for every mission to have the local 
foods thoroughly examined by a dietetic expert, in order 
to learn definitely what combinations of them would give a 
diet containing the proper amount of carbohydrates, proteins, 
vitamins and the like. If missionaries could use nothing but 
local products—though these might possibly be cooked in 
western style—and remain healthy, their cost of living 
would unquestionably be decreased. 

In short, while day by day a mounting nationalism makes 
a more indigenous standard of life increasingly imperative, a 
greater knowledge of the facts of disease and of nutrition 
make a more indigenous standard of life increasingly possible. 

Such in bold outlines is the situation. Before attempting 
to say what could be done to meet it, it will be well to look 
at what is being done. Here and there individuals are 
making uncorrelated efforts to lead a more indigenous life. 
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As a rule these efforts, laudable enough in themselves, are 
utterly impractical for the missionary movement as a whole. 
For the most part they are practised by unmarried men and 
women in a semi-monastic style. Sometimes they are 
practised not from conviction but from lack of funds. They 
are almost without exception regarded as extraordinary and 
unusual. They are frequently the result of some tempera- 
mental difficulty: many a missionary starts to lead the 
simple life after he has found that he cannot get on with his 
brethren in the mission. However such efforts may be 
regarded by the missionaries who initiate them, they are not 
regarded by the missionary body as a whole as explorations 
designed to blaze the trail for the missionary movement into 
the land of simpler indigenous living. 

The results, too, of such individualism are disappointing. 
Reports of such lives are, for the most part, subjective. 
In a letter of recent date an Englishwoman described the 
joy and peace she found in getting away from the burden 
of property and living in Chinese style, close to the people 
and close to Christ. It was a beautiful letter; but in 
evaluating it one could not help wishing for the testimony 
of her fellow-workers, Chinese and English. Was the joy 
and peace anything more than a sense of release from 
accustomed work with possibly uncongenial companions ? 
Did a new-found spiritual power radiate from her? Did 
she lead more people to Christ? Did she make more 
contacts ? Did she work harder, longer hours, more self- 
lessly, more effectively ? Was she less self-centred and 
more Christ-centred ? Maybe so, but we cannot say for 
certain. Too many of the results of the simple life are 
subjectively comfortable and not objectively constructive. 

Again, the results are of little value because they are 
achieved in contrast with the lives of regular missionaries. 
If fifty missionaries in a given mission live in western style, 
and one, breaking away, lives in Japanese style, with an 
evident show of renunciation of much of what ordinary 
missionaries enjoy, he is certain to profit by the contrast 
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with other missionaries. He will appear more sincere, 
more consecrated, less selfish, more sympathetic with 
nationalism. But if all fifty missionaries were to adopt 
his style of life, after the first shock of it wore off, would 
they experience all the same benefits ? 

Many of the most striking results of the simple life are 
obtained by methods which to ordinary missionaries are 
impossible. One whose name is always mentioned in con- 
nexion with the simple life is an unmarried Westerner who 
has by his political activities endeared himself to a group 
of national leaders. His success is probably due far more 
to his political activities than to his mode of living. But if 
the simpler indigenous life is to be of value to the Christian 
movement it must be a life such that all can live it. 

Finally, the results of many of these individual experi- 
ments are vitiated because of the fact that no objective 
record is kept of them. Of self-estimation, ever a treacherous 
measure, there is some; but of real facts, carefully win- 
nowed, compared with other facts, and statistically treated 
there are none. A few ventures succeed, but why they 
succeed no one ever knows. Was it that the man had a 
stout constitution, or a divine love ? Was it that he mingled 
in politics or that he dealt with other-worldly matters only ? 
Was it that he co-operated heartily with others or was a 
self-centred individualist ? Many missionaries attempting 
to lead the simple life fail, but again, why they fail no one 
adequately knows. Could they not digest indigenous food ? 
Did they fall a prey to typhoid, which is entirely prevent- 
able ? Did they lose courage? Were they so scorned by 
the regular missionaries that they gave up, broken-hearted ? 
No one knows. After a century of individualistic attempts 
to live a simple indigenous life, all that we know for certain 
is that it does not seem to succeed, while the regular way 
does. 

Uncontrolled individualistic experiments are wasted and 
useless. Most missionaries, partly through tentative, ill- 
considered experiments of their own (it is a rare missionary 
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who at some time or other has not tried the indigenous life), 
partly through acceptance of the status quo and partly 
because of the reasons set forth earlier in this article, are 
firmly convinced that the present standard of living is right. 
Said one level-headed man of considerable experience in a 
great mission field: ‘It cannot be done. The day when 
I have to live in indigenous fashion with my family is the 
day when I pack up and return to America.’ He expressed 
what is in the mind of most missionaries, namely, that they 
are living on the lowest possible standard compatible with 
decency, health and the rights of their children. It has 
been the privilege of the writer to sit with two groups con- 
sidering a proposal to deal with questions of more indigenous 
standards of life in a rational way. It was significant that 
though both groups were composed of highly intelligent 
people interested in the missionary enterprise, neither group 
spent any considerable time talking about the proposed way 
out. They spent nearly all their time rehearsing the argu- 
ments given above to prove that the present standard of 
living was the lowest possible, and that after all the spirit 
was the thing. There is about the topic an emotional aura 
which makes men blind to the possibilities of a considered 
solution. They are likely to take extreme positions. A 
few say: ‘ The present system is all wrong and I will make 
a martyr of myself to prove it.’ The others say with equal 
conviction: ‘The present system is all right and we will 
make a martyr of you if you try to disturb it.’ Such a blind, 
unintelligent approach to the problem will never advance 
the cause. What is needed is the corporate application of 
intelligence. 

It is of the first importance that the question be recog- 
nized as a corporate problem. A standard of living is a 
social thing. It consists of customs and habits built up 
through generations. It is what is expected by other people. 
It is what one expects of other people. It cannot be changed 
by individuals charging full tilt against it. It cannot be 
changed by any one mission or by any one church, 
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From this follows almost certainly that if health and 
mental vigour and the rights of children can be guarded 
then the standard of living can be pitched anywhere, high 
or low; and if everybody camps on that level, everybody 
will be happy to camp on that level. But the group itself 
must determine the standard of living. A large part of the 
failure of individualistic attempts to change the standard of 
living are due to the fact that they are attacking the group 
standard from the outside. Thus they but solidify group 
opinion against them. 

The first step in this matter is that missions should seek 
a solution rather than frown on attempts to find one. Until 
the missionary group becomes convinced that a simpler 
standard is worth while investigating, intelligent action is 
impossible. 

In the second place, it is of crucial importance that 
the facts be known. How are missionaries’ incomes spent ? 
How do the exponents of the simple life live? Does it 
really cost them less, or is their life just as expensive though 
more indigenous? This is an important distinction. Maybe 
the indigenous life will be more expensive, though less 
obviously so. Does living in indigenous ways down amongst 
the city masses increase effectiveness or decrease it ? Does 
the further measure of sacrifice on the part of the missionaries 
affect the Church favourably, or do the church members, 
attributing it to ‘displeasure of American churches with 
former extravagant living’ on the part of missionaries, 
come to have less regard for their foreign friends? Can 
healthy vigorous life be maintained on monthly incomes 
of $15 a family? If not, what is the minimum in a town, 
in the country, in a city? Is the minimum different for 
nationals ? If so, wherein is it different ? We must have 
the answers to such questions before we can proceed. 

To obtain the facts controlled experimentation is an 
absolute essential. To know that Mrs Smith, a widow, 
having no funds whatever and no way of returning to 
America, existing on the donations of friends, is able to 
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carry on a small girls’ school in Burma, year after year, 
on an average income of $10 a month, is interesting but not 
at all important. What we want is a comparison of the 
work of a station when the missionaries lived in western 
style and the same station when the same missionaries lived 
in Indian style. We want to know whether foreign or 
indigenous houses, clothes, food, customs or methods of 
worship have the greatest effect. This means intelligent 
experimentation, careful checks, the use of control groups, 
external objective observation and thoroughgoing records. 
It also means approaching the experiment with no bias 
whatsoever. Let it be stated that the experiment is not 
proposed as a means of compelling public opinion toward 
an adoption of a simple indigenous life. It may well be 
that several years of experimentation will prove decisively 
that it is far better to live in western than in eastern style, 
that missionary salaries should be increased, that the 
missionary should say clearly: ‘The lowest standard of 
life which anyone should have involves an expenditure in 
this country of $2000. We must have that for ourselves ; 
and we shall earnestly attempt to obtain that for every 
family.’ On the other hand, experimentation might prove 
that a simpler standard of life was possible and desirable. 
No one knows. But the experiment must be an honest 
one, not weighted in either direction. 

This may sound ambitious and utterly impracticable. 
Actually it is simple. Imagine the National Christian 
Council of a given country discussing this proposal and, in 
conclusion, passing a minute appointing a Director of 
Research and urging missions to explore this pioneer field. 
Suitable publicity in the form of articles and speeches would 
be given to the appeal. Missions all over the country 
would ask for volunteers from among their missionary and 
national groups to go in and spy out the land of the simple 
life. (Probably volunteers would be asked for on the station 
basis. “It would seem more feasible if all the group in a 
given station were to adopt the same model of life.) Thus, 
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forty or fifty stations in various parts of the country, repre- 
senting various aspects of mission work, would be secured, 
with their own consent and that of their missions, to try 
simplified indigenous living. Such living might mean the 
adoption of any or all of the following: national clothes, 
food, houses, customs, hours, furnishings and the like. 
Pooling all tools of culture, such as pianos, books, radios and 
tennis courts within each station might be tried. Medical 
forces would endeavour to keep the experimentalists healthy 
with a minimum expenditure of money. All experiments 
would be reported carefully and exactly to the Director 
of Research. He would circulate a paper among the 
pioneers and others, giving facts as to what other pioneers 
were doing or eating, how they were getting on, weaknesses 
which should be avoided and so forth. At the end of each 
year he would summarize the results for presentation to 
the National Christian Council. It would then be known if 
among these experimentalists sickness were more prevalent 
or less ; what kinds of sickness were more common ; whether 
spiritual life had been quickened or deadened; whether 
work was more effective or less; whether contacts were 
increased or decreased; whether it was easier or more 
difficult to live the Christian life in such circumstances, and 
so forth. 

Since these ventures would all be carried on with less 
expenditure of money than at present, and since a part of 
the balance could easily be assigned to finance them, the 
experiment need not cost any mission or research fund a 
single cent. The salary of the Director of Research, the 
publishing of a paper, the working out of diets, the publish- 
ing of findings ought to be covered by a small proportion 
of the money saved by each experimenting station. Let 
us assume that five missionaries and highly paid nationals 
in each of ten missions or churches volunteer for such an 
experiment. Their expenditure under present standards 
will run to $7500 (£1500) per mensem. On any plan of 
genuine indigenous living this would be reduced by one- 
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half or more, and out of this saving the expenses of the 
experiment would easily come. 

At the end of several years the stations would have 
demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt either that 
simpler living in indigenous style is dangerous to health 
and effectiveness, or that it is advantageous. Further- 
more, the light shed on the experiment, and the comment 
aroused, would have left the corporate body of missionaries 
and nationals sensitive and ready for change if this were 
indicated as desirable. Perhaps that is the greatest thing 
that would happen. It would bring into being a state of 
mind friendly to planned, well-considered change in this 
crucial matter of the standard of living. 

In conclusion, missions face a baffling and serious problem ; 
changing conditions make this problem increasingly critical ; 
and individualistic efforts have not solved and cannot 
solve it. The only way out of the difficulty is frankly 
to recognize it; to attack it directly through controlled 
experimentation on a wide front; and to give adequate 


publicity to the results. Given that, five years from the 
inception of the experiment, perhaps sooner, the mis- 
sionary movement will either know that in regard to this 
issue it is on sound ground, or will be in a position to move 
rapidly to sound ground. 


D. A. McGavran 











ISSUES IN MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
IN THE NEAR EAST 


By LEE VROOMAN 


HEN mission forces in the Near East first began to 
establish schools, native education was almost 
entirely in the hands of religious organizations—Oriental- 
Christian or Moslem. Nationalism was unknown; State 
education was inconsequential. Native schools were poorly 
equipped and staffed, and were attended by a small pro- 
portion of the population. They were based on the tradi- 
tional culture of their religious background and had little 
touch with the everyday needs of the people. Aside from 
technique for the medical and military schools nothing was 
drawn from Europe, for the population, especially the 
Moslem element, scorned the West. 

When we look at education in the present day, however, 
we face an upsurging of democracy and nationalism which 
aims at universal education within a few years. The church 
and mosque schools are being replaced by government 
schools, based on western methods and deliberately intended 
to introduce western ideas. Moreover, they are in touch 
with the most modern western educational movements. 
Near East national educational leaders, as well as mission 
educational leaders, know John Dewey or the J. J. Rousseau 
Institute. Much money is going into educational budgets, 
so that the equipment of native schools is superior to that 
of mission institutions in many instances. Many of these 
schools are anti-religious or neutral in religion and base their 
social ideals on nationalism. Nationalism has led many to 
fear foreign domination, especially western culture inculcated 
by means of foreign schools. This has given rise to a new 


suspicion of mission schools. Then the new Near Kast is 
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being flooded from one end to the other by westernism in its 
many manifestations, whether it be the cinema, the auto- 
mobile, the translation of European books, or a secular view 
of life. So it is evident to all mission educationists that 
some of the policies which our predecessors worked out are 
not suited to the situation in which we find ourselves to-day. 
The result is that thinking and experimenting are going on 
all over the area. 

It has been my good fortune to be present at a number 
of small educational conferences in various places in Turkey, 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt, and also to attend the Near 
East Educational Conference held in April 19381 at the 
American University at Cairo. From these I have gained 
several definite ideas. In the first place, although some 
individual schools may have a clearly defined purpose, we 
have not clear-cut policies for wide areas. Secondly, with 
the Near East changing as it is, we cannot continue on the 
present basis much longer if we hope to render large service 
in the area. Thirdly, we have adequate educational leader- 
ship in our area to work out policies adapted to the life 
around us if we have machinery for an interflow of ideas. 

The purpose of this paper is not to solve problems nor 
to offer criticisms. It is written by a schoolman who is 
dissatisfied with his own educational accomplishments and 
longs to see the mission school take a more leading place 
in the community. So if anything he writes sounds like 
criticism it is directed at himself as well as at others. This 
paper is written to carry our thinking some steps further 
from the Cairo conference of April 1931, and to elicit further 
ideas and experiments from other sub-areas. It is to be 
hoped that we may have regional educational conferences 
this coming year, and as soon as possible a larger Near East 
conference in which we may have more time to confer on 
the contribution we should make with our limited resources 
to those courageous peoples around us who are so eager for 
new ways. 


One question to which much thought is being given is 
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the problem of fitting our graduates to meet the actualities 
of their environment in their vocations. Most of our 
schools, though not so labelled, have been in fact vocational 
schools preparing students for clerical work or teaching, or 
as translators. These three professions are all urban, 
whereas our population in the Near East is estimated as 
being eighty per cent rural. Nearly every sub-area has 
started agricultural work this past decade. A study of 
industrial education is soon to be made by a Persian mis- 
sionary on furlough. The Near East Foundation is just 
beginning a number of experimental projects directed towards 
raising the standard of rural life. These will be of great 
demonstration value. The rural field is being considered 
most seriously but we have only begun to adjust ourselves 
to village life. It is hoped that Dr Butterfield will aid us in 
this field in the near future. 

Other needs are those of training girls for home life, 
building a respect for manual labour, developing com- 
merciel and industrial schools and so on. The basic issue 
should be to prepare for the common professions of the 
Near East, such as farming, commerce or home-making. 
This issue is being faced year by year as the educational 
policy changes. 

A related issue—that of widening school influence by 
extension work—is being experimented with in various 
centres in various ways. The question of adult education is 
receiving more and more attention in the educational world 
in the Near East as well as in the West. There are the 
problems of carrying the alumni further along, and of 
reaching the masses. If most of our alumni were Pro- 
testants, then of course church activities would form a great 
program of adult education and supplement the work of 
the schools. But when, as at present, the great majority 
of our alumni are not Protestants, various ways of carrying 
on their training need to be worked out. Alumni clubs, 
correspondence courses, library extension, radio, co-ordina- 
tion with other phases of mission work, faculty visitation, 
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special extension workers—all these are being considered 
or tried. For the masses, the larger, higher grade schools, 
and especially the colleges, could contribute much. Urban 
visual education and mass meetings on social and moral 
topics such as the type developed by the American Uni- 
versity of Cairo, and rural extension work such as that 
opened by the Near East Foundation in Macedonia are well 
worth study by schools all over the area. Also the methods 
being tried with alumni in America could be adopted. The 
utilization by the Protestant churches of the technically 
trained leadership in our schools would make it possible for 
the churches to serve as the means of a widespread mass 
educational movement. Our financial resources alone make 
it evident that for a long time we shall not have many more 
mission educational centres than we have at present. This 
makes the spreading of the influence of these institutions as 
widely as possible a real problem to face. Surely here is a 
place for aid from alumni who are community leaders. 

A new problem grows out of our own limited resources 
and the great increase both in quality and quantity of govern- 
ment education around us. What is our responsibility to 
the hundreds of thousands of government school students 
in lower grades, in lycée and in university? Should we co- 
operate with the public schools or should we ignore them ? 
Not only are we faced by a new situation in the rise of well- 
equipped, well-staffed and well-financed public schools, but 
every year brings an increasing interest in and growth of 
public education. I find many of our new foreign staff take 
for granted that the public schools are of low grade. It 
takes only a few visits to well-equipped laboratories, or to 
the conferences of public educators on school programs, to 
make foreigners realize that their calm assumption of the 
superiority of mission schools is open to question. The 
quality of public education varies with the area, but all the 
countries are in earnest: Turkey brought in John Dewey and 
M. Ferriére; Iraq, Paul Monroe; Egypt, Professor Claparéde 
of Switzerland and Professor Mann of England ; Persia, foreign 
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experts ; and the mandated and colonial areas have skilled 
leadership. These men have laid out comprehensive pro- 
grams of advance. 

This situation is being faced in two different ways by 
mission schools. The first is by making the mission school 
into a demonstration of some phase of education which 
needs more emphasis. The Home Economics School, with 
its cottages, in Sidon, Syria, and the industrial school in 
Kayseri, Turkey, are good examples of this. The larger 
and better financed institutions have developed special work, 
such as medicine at Beirut University and engineering in 
Robert College. Much more thinking needs to be done in 
this direction, and the educator with fertile ideas has a wide 
field. If we can demonstrate some peculiar type of school, 
with the latest technical advantages and pedagogical 
methods, and at the same time face human need in the light 
of what Christ gives, and combine religion and science in a 
land where most religion is superstitious and most science 
dogmatic and materialistic, we have a unique place for our 
work in spite of all the advance of public education. Experi- 
mentation in this is now going on, and it is hoped that from 
this will come many changes in curriculum in this next 
decade. 

The second way in which the growth of government 
schools is being faced is by a frank co-operation with govern- 
ment agencies. This is taking form in a variety of ways 
in different places. When one considers that the great 
majority of the leaders of the Near East of to-morrow will 
come from public institutions one can easily see that here 
is our chief educational field. The very fact that the govern- 
ments are spending so much on education relieves us of much 
of the responsibility we once had. Aside from the demon- 
stration type of school, there are a number of ways of working 
together more intimately. In North Africa missions have 
put up dormitories and hostels for students attending 
government schools. At slight expense they have main- 
tained centres for building character and inculcating whole- 
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some religious ideas. In other areas, in a number of centres 
mission workers have accepted positions in government 
schools, generally to teach English, and have thereby met 
the whole student body of such schools. Incidentally, the 
salary they received for this work was turned over to the 
mission funds. 

Another method of co-operation is that of visual educa- 
tion on health, ethics and so forth for public-school children 
by the use of cinema or stereopticon pictures. These have 
been used with marked success by a number of institutions, 
including the International College of Izmir, Turkey. This 
institution also published Booker T. Washington’s auto- 
biography, which resulted in a change of policy in student 
labour in normal schools by the Department of Education. 
An educational magazine in Arabic, edited by the faculty of 
the American University, Cairo, has had widespread influence 
on the public schools of the Arabic-speaking area. Every 
mission school in that territory should subscribe to this paper 
and bring it to the attention of friends in the government 
schools. A more direct way of getting into touch with State 
schools is by contests between public-school children on health, 
peace or other subjects. Mass meetings for students have 
been a success in Cairo. Training teachers who teach later 
in the official schools has also been done in many areas. 

One of the most significant forms of co-operation is in 
furnishing leaders for organizing public-school club groups, 
or discussion groups, or for meeting students personally. 
In one national university the best relations have developed, 
not only with students but with faculty members. For 
middle schools and universities especially this form of co- 
operative work promises large results with slight expenditure. 
This whole field of co-operation with State education needs 
much more study and experimentation, and it is quite 
possible that in one or two decades we shall have reduced 
our present number of schools and shall be devoting much 
more attention to the field of government education. 

One other new development which should be mentioned 
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is the possibility of objective tests and hence of comparative 
measurement of school achievement. As inter-school co- 
operation grows in the Near East, we need more and more 
to have units for comparison. This is possible to-day 
because the achievement tests have given us a tool for 
measurement. Considerable testing in English and in Arabic 
has been carried out this past year, and shortly we should 
have tests adapted to the Near East. We are now using 
many different methods of teaching, and we all want to 
know which gives the best results. It seems probable that 
to develop the best technique in our teaching we shall need 
to depend on such centres as Teheran, Beirut, Cairo, Istanbul 
and others for research and study. 

There are many problems which have faced mission 
schools from the beginning, and probably will face them to 
the end. One is the relationship of the mission school to 
the sub-area Protestant Church. Aleppo College has made 
progress in working out an intimate relationship which 
might well be studied. The recent Report of the Commission 
on Christian Higher Education in India has valuable material 
bearing on this question. There are also problems such as 
finance, the financially poor but capable student, technical 
teacher training, relations between school and other mission 
activities, and finally the question of developing our own 
lives so that we radiate a spirit of love. These questions 
are not new so need not be discussed here, though they will 
all bear discussion in gatherings of educationists. 

However, there is a problem that we should discuss here, 
namely, the fact that much of our personnel is foreign in 
lands where national loyalty and feeling are growing stronger 
and stronger. When our schools were first opened the chief 
barrier between us and our constituency was that we were 
Protestant and our pupils either Eastern Christian or 
Moslem. To-day, however, the chief criticism heard of 
foreign schools is not that they are religious but that they are 
foreign and are reputed to denationalize their students. 
Now none of us wants to denationalize our students; we 
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want them to be loyal to and proud of their own country, 
as well as friendly toward other countries. So we are likely 
to feel somewhat bewildered when our schools are con- 
demned on this ground. Yet anyone who has been studying 
the Near East this last decade, and further who has read of 
the changes in China and India, would agree, I think, that 
accommodation to the new sensitiveness of nationalism is 
the most pressing task ahead of us. We are thoughtless, 
terribly thoughtless, in the way we omit to stress native 
values, and instead bring in our own. Many of our schools 
fly American flags, thus advertising our foreignness far and 
wide. How would the man in the street in America or 
England view big Russian or Chinese flags flying from 
private schools ? 

The pictures in our corridors are generally foreign, our 
architecture is often foreign, and we draw heavily on foreign 
sources for ethical material. Are we giving our students 
enough work in their own language, literature, dramatics, 
history, geography, architecture, culture? Do they know 
their own heroes well enough? Do we realize the wealth 
of material of native sources that we can draw on for our 
character illustrations ? A committee in Persia has done 
splendid work using Persian sources. Do we realize that 
some Moslem holidays, such as Ramazan Bairam and 
Korban Bairam, have become national as well as religious 
holidays ? Do we enter into the holiday spirit with our 
Moslem boys? Is our library well stocked from native 
sources ? Do our native associates feel that they are treated 
as equals, both socially and in controlling school policy ? 
C. F. Andrews, who has been called the best-loved English- 
man in India, told me last summer that he thought humility 
was the great lesson the Anglo-Saxon missionary must learn. 
We need to face this most seriously, and with a real sense 
of guilt. 

I hope our schools will call in a number of leading native 
friends and government educationists and ask them, in con- 
sultation with native members of the staff, to draw up a 
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list of suggestions for making our schools as native as possible. 
If such suggestions were sent to the Near East Christian 
Council’s headquarters in Cairo, we could all learn much 
from them. We none of us want to be offenders in stressing 
our foreignness but we have drifted into untenable attitudes. 
I call them untenable because if we do not drop them 
voluntarily we shall be struck from them by force. There is 
a great idealism and social power in nationalism. Let us 
not be considered its enemy. To abstain from doing any- 
thing contrary to native culture is not sufficient; every- 
thing we are is foreign. So that we must take active steps 
to do all that we can to build up in our students a knowledge 
of their background, of their national life and its present 
ideals and possibilities. The time is approaching when our 
native friends will not care much whether we are Protestant 
or Moslem or Orthodox, but they will care greatly that we 
do not in any way draw our pupils from love of their native 
land. The continuance or non-continuance of many of our 
schools depends on how we react to this problem. 

This brings us to our most important issue, that of 
mission educational philosophy. What is our distinctive 
contribution to the Near East ? We are here to serve; in 
what way can we make our service most effective? Now 
it is apparent from data given above that public schools 
are supplying western technique and knowledge. Probably 
most educators would agree that in addition to our technical 
contribution we wish to extend the principles and spirit of 
Jesus in every way possible. But when we begin to discuss 
the details and the methods to be used we disagree. It was 
apparent in the Cairo conference that our ideas were not 
well defined nor clear cut in this question of distinctive con- 
tribution. The failure of the Cairo conference to strike a 
well-defined note has given me cause for much thought since. 

In areas of strong nationalism the public schools know 
what is their distinctive offering, and they bend every effort 
to that end, namely, training citizens to be good nationalists. 
Schools run by communists have no doubts in the matter. 
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They are using the best progressive educational technique to 
turn out socialized products who will fit into a communistic 
society. Engineering and industrial schools preparing 
missionaries of western science have no doubts. They turn 
out men full of boundless faith that steel, steam and elec- 
tricity, if properly mixed, will bring social regeneration. 
These are the three moving faiths to-day : nationalism, com- 
munism and mechanistic science. The leaders of these 
movements know what they want, and they are ruthless in 
their schools in pursuing it. They are probably not always 
satisfied with their educational results, but they have a 
clear goal. 

As one views the mission schools in the Near East situa- 
tions are seen to vary, but one fails everywhere, as at the 
Cairo conference, to hear a strong note powerful enough 
to arrest the imagination of youth to-day. In North Africa 
difficulties have caused missions to drop private education 
almost entirely and rather to co-operate with public educa- 
tion. In Turkey, temporarily, to teach Christ’s philosophy 
of life is prohibited, and although schools are groping towards 
working out character development, in general the result 
is ineffective. In the Arabic-speaking areas, aside from 
North Africa, most schools follow the public-school curri- 
culum hour by hour to get government recognition, and then 
add some Bible study and compulsory chapel. In Persia 
the case is about the same as in Arabic territory, with a well- 
rounded religious education hour in place of Bible only. 
The Balkans have more freedom, so that from their experi- 
ments the rest of the area should profit. 

Now I believe fully in the value of Bible study, but I 
do not believe we have done anything sufficiently distinctive 
when we have added some Bible study to a public-school 
curriculum. If we cannot work out a curriculum different 
from that of the public schools, I do not see much use in our 
financing private education. 

I make this last statement because government education 
is built around two ideas only: natural science and 
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nationalism. There is much of value in these two but we 
get a one-sided curriculum from them. Much emphasis is 
given to mathematics and natural science on one side, and 
to various aspects of national history, geography and civic 
problems on the other. 

Aside from health work little attention is paid to personal 
problems. The problems of the family and the ethics of 
personal relationships are generally ignored. Aside from 
national heroes the great creative individuals of the world 
are not studied sufficiently. The community is barely 
touched. Then the larger problems of international co- 
operation are not dealt with adequately, nor is the still 
larger one of a philosophy, even if simple, of the universe, 
unless it be implicit in a materialistic science. This subject 
is too large to go into here, further than to say that although 
we have much to learn from government educational experts, 
and although we westerners are tempted merely to imitate 
our home methods, nevertheless I feel the present-Jay 
government program, even plus Bible study, is not sufficient 
warrant for us to stay in educational mission work. The 
report of the Lindsay Commission, referred to above, the 
result of careful study of educational problems, has valuable 
material on the subject of government control of curricula. 

The above generalization is not made in criticism. It 
is made in the feeling that the Cairo conference was right, 
we have not any conviction of message strong enough to 
result in a clear, distinctive note in our whole school impact. 
Some educators, getting restive under Moslem or nationalist 
criticism, are even saying that we should not have any 
message except that of vague goodwill and service. Vague 
service, or one special lesson a day, would never content a 
nationalist, a communist, nor yet a materialist scientist ; 
nor should it content us. We have got to think through the 
implications of individual, family, community, economic, 
national and international salvation and then build our 
staffs and curricula around those ideals. If it means fewer 
schools or fewer students in our schools, then far better a 
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few students getting something worth having than many 
students getting an education they might as well get at 
government expense. Our social and religious courses 
should be in modern terms, experimental, and based on the 
life of the community into which the student will go. We 
need here the help of our native friends and associates. 
These courses, activities and relationships should be the 
heart of our program and of our impact. They may well 
blend with all that is good in nationalism; for example, 
nationalist fervour is causing some excellent native texts in 
civics to be written. Or again, we can build on the co- 
operative idealism in communism and with its sympathy 
for the under-dog. Of course we draw from science. But 
we must have a message of what the Kingdom of God could 
mean to the Near East. Our students are reading com- 
munist literature surreptitiously, and are keen on nationalism. 
Why ? Because each of these points to a new day, the ideal 
Near East of to-morrow. We too must have a vivid picture 
of Christ’s Kingdom here which meets the personal problems 
of our boys and girls, which will blend with their national 
loyalty and be something so much worth while that they 
will want to give their lives to it. We must point to the 
future—not to Abraham’s venture of faith in the Near East 
in the past, but to Ahmed’s and Mahmud’s venture to be. 

This means finding in Christ the solution of personal 
problems, power, love and victory. Until we solve our 
students’ personal problems, emphasis on social problems 
will not bring far-reaching results. But when the personal 
areas are cleared up, a leadership can be trained that will 
labour for the Kingdom of God in the Near East in ways 
that the Near East will understand. It must mean for our 
students a consecration well thought through in concrete 
terms. We have a message, a message that can unify and 
give direction to science, to national loyalty, to sympathy 
for the under-privileged. 

The unique contribution which we have and on which 
we base our existence is the dynamic spiritual power resulting 
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in personal integration and regeneration, which we find 
through the power of Christ and which we have detected in 
no other source. We see no hope in elaborate social teaching 
without Christ in His redemptive and regenerative power. 
We need courteously to urge governments to give us freedom 
here if we are to render largest service to the countries we 
are in. In Christ our students can find personal release and 
power that will build a disciplined leadership for a new 
Near East. 

We must work that message out, not in vague platitudes 
but in concrete challenges, and then be prepared to make 
that message the main impact of our school life, both in our 
teaching and in our group living. 

I should like to repeat that this paper is written merely 
to record elements which have arisen from many educational 
gatherings in different parts of the Near East. It is hoped 
that reports of further discussions on these issues may be 
sent to the office of the Cairo Christian Council, so that our 
group thinking may move on still further. 

LEE VROOMAN 
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EVANGELISM: 
A TYPE OF WORK OR A QUALITY OF LIVING? 
By EDWARD T. PERRY 


VANGELISM on the mission field has often been 
defined in terms of method or technique. Preaching 
services have been considered as evangelism, and some- 
times all other missionary activities have been regarded as 
subsidiary. On the other hand, it has been defined in 
terms of aim; and it is now frequently claimed that medical, 
educational, agricultural or social service activities are just 
as evangelistic in purpose as are other directly religious 
types of work. It is not our purpose to draw any invidious 
distinctions between different types of missionary activity, 
but the term ‘ evangelism ’ is used so vaguely and generally 
that there is need of sharper definition. Perhaps one great 
cause of vagueness is the feeling that has been so prevalent 
in the West that missionaries ought to be concerned only 
and always with the open ‘ preaching of the Gospel.’ There- 
fore missionaries engaged in certain types of work or in 
situations which did not seem to give opportunity for this, 
but who were deeply convinced that they were expressing 
the Gospel in doing a valuable and needed work and were 
really following God’s will for them, naturally wanted to, 
and did, describe their work in terms that would catch the 
imagination and loyalty of people in the West—that is, in 
evangelistic terms, as far as possible. But public opinion 
has now shifted so far that no criticism whatever is implied 
in saying that a certain work is not evangelistic, any more 
than in saying that a medical unit is not engaged primarily 
in educational work. We need, therefore, a sharper 


definition of evangelism. 
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This need for a clearer definition of terms is perhaps 
especially seen in the mission of the American Board in 
Turkey. The end of the great war and of the Turco-Greek 
war of 1920-23 found the missionaries facing an entirely 
new situation. The previous decades had resulted in the 
development of a large number of mission schools alongside 
a much larger number of indigenous Protestant churches. 
The constituency of both had been drawn almost entirely 
from the local Christian populations. In the course of a 
few years the mission found the churches practically all 
swept away (with the exception of a few in Istanbul) and its 
schools largely filled with Moslem Turkish students. 

Feeling their way in this new situation, the missionaries 
felt that their greatest service at the moment to the new 
Turkish nation would be through the continuation of these 
schools, with the greatest possible emphasis on char- 
acter building. New government regulations forbade any 
religious instruction or definitely religious activity in these 
schools (except among a considerable body of Christian 
students in three schools in Istanbul). These regulations, 
in fact, were probably aimed more at the old Moslem 
instruction in the government schools than at the Christian 
teaching in mission schools, and were simply part of the 
general theory that education should be secular. The 
missionaries have considered themselves bound by honour 
to observe the spirit as well as the letter of these regulations. 
For some this has seemed to remove all channels for the 
overflow of the life that is within them and has made their 
own spiritual health and growth much more difficult. All 
honour is due to those who in such circumstances have yet 
been able to keep the flame of the spiritual life burning 
brightly. It is, however, a type of heroic sacrifice such as 
missionary organizations should be slow to demand. 

Meanwhile, higher governmental standards of education 
throughout the country, at the same time that many com- 
petent native Christian teachers were lost, required a larger 
number of missionary teachers in the schools. The total 
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number of missionaries was also cut down at this time, and 
the Christian constituency among whom evangelistic work 
had been carried on was almost entirely gone. The net 
result was that a far larger proportion of missionaries 
became largely, or exclusively, occupied with educational 
work in which all definite religious activity was impossible. 
What had been called ‘ evangelism ’ seemed to fade almost 
out of the picture. 

But what is evangelism ? Ordinarily when we use that 
word we are thinking of a type of activity which is quite 
different from the ordinary round of medical or educational 
work, even though these may be evangelistic in their 
ultimate purpose and may frequently become evangelistic 
in fact in particular situations. But we are thinking of a 
type of activity that is much more definitely religious and 
much more closely related to soul problems than either of 
these are in their main emphasis. This is not to say that 
it is any more worth while or any more a true expression 
of the Gospel, but it is different. And when it is asserted 
that a certain unit of social work or educational work is 
really evangelistic, it is perfectly fair to raise the question, 
‘What percentage of it consists of this definitely religious 
type of activity which we have in mind?’ Just as one 
might ask a doctor what percentage of his work is charity 
work, or what percentage of his time is taken up with 
surgery, although one will realize that the lines cannot be 
so sharply drawn. 

If one applies the term ‘evangelism’ to these other 
forms of activity because their ultimate purpose is to bring 
people into a deeper experience of God, then one must at 
least distinguish between direct evangelism and that which is 
more indirect. Direct evangelism is concerned with reaching 
the spiritual life by the quickest and most suitable method, 
and it usually does not get far without the spoken word. 
Direct evangelism may be an interlude in the day of a busy 
doctor, it may be a moment to which hours in the school- 
room lead, it may come in the midst of an agricultural 
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experiment. A doctor or a nurse or a teacher may thus be 
an evangelist at times in the true sense of the word. Or 
evangelism may be completely absent from the life of the 
preacher or so-called evangelist. I believe we have often 
over-estimated the evangelistic effect of our example. We 
have believed it practically certain that people are going 
to come into a deeper experience of God simply by watching 
us. There have been admitted cases of this, but probably 
they are exceptions. A young man wistfully told a mis- 
sionary that he saw a poise in his life which he himself 
wanted, and then said, ‘ If only I had been born and brought 
up in America perhaps I could be like that too, but of course 
there is no chance of it here.’ Thus far there had been no 
real direct evangelism there, the missionary’s example had 
proved a discouragement rather than good news. It was 
evangelism when the missionary was able to tell his friend 
that the secret of his life was in a God who turned weakness 
into strength, not in a far-off and unavailable environment. 

Perhaps we may say that evangelism, or direct 
evangelism, has for its immediate and direct aim the bring- 
ing of men and women into an experience of God in terms 
of Christ, an experience which solves their personal problems, 
makes concrete and practical differences in their lives and 
issues in Christlike actions and attitudes in all family, 
social and national relationships. Medical, educational 
and other forms of missionary activity may hold this same 
ultimate aim, but in their routine activity and major 
emphasis they have another worthy aim as well. If they 
fail of the ultimate, or if, as in Turkey, law prevents a 
definitely religious activity in their institutions, they have 
yet done something exninently worth while—they have 
healed a patient, they have given a boy or girl a sound 
education and helped to shape his character. If evangelism, 
whether as one area of a missionary’s activity or as his 
major activity, fails of its aim, it fails utterly and completely 
and has nothing to show for its labour. 

Direct evangelism may perhaps be defined in terms of 
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its results, as the changing of individual lives. It is not the 
proclamation of a creed or the effort to gain adherents to it. 
As its name implies, it is the proclamation of good news. 
It is not the presentation of a set of moral standards, with 
an exhortation to live up to them. There is no good news 
in that. It is not news, because most people already have 
a set of standards of some sort ; it is not good news because 
they have already tried to live up to their own standards and 
failed. 

But it is good news to people who are in trouble or 
worried or ineffective or morally defeated that we have 
been in the same state and that Christ has made a difference 
to us. Men and women want supremely to find a way 
out of their fears and worries, their bad tempers, their 
selfish dispositions, their futilities and their moral defeats. 
Some of us have found that a relationship with God of 
complete and daily surrender of life and will to Him as 
we know Him in the personality of Christ, and a life thus 
completely guided and directed by His Holy Spirit, do solve 
just these problems and make life infinitely more worth 
while. This is good news. 

Direct evangelism not only proclaims this good news 
but also strives ‘ by all the ingenuity of Christian love’ to 
help people into the possession of this experience. It seeks 
intelligently to understand and diagnose human need and 
scientifically to relate that need to the resources of Christ. 

Direct evangelism thus makes no fundamental dis- 
tinction between Christian and non-Christian, between 
church member and non-church member, between Asiatic 
and American. The missionary on furlough must be an 
evangelist among his own friends and fellow-countrymen 
just as much as in a foreign field. His message is for 
all alike—for Moslem Turk, for Orthodox Christian, for 
European or American business man, and also for the 
Protestant missionary himself—for all who face any 
problems in life, for all who feel themselves not fully victors 
in life’s inner struggles. It is the message that in the 
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personality of Christ and a relationship of daily surrender 
to His Spirit and influence lies the solution for all personal 
problems, all family and social relationships, all national 
and international problems. 

Direct evangelism will be expressed through various 
methods and types of activity. But it is primarily the 
expression of a quality of life which is possessed by the 
evangelist. It seems obvious that it will consist to a great 
degree in the sharing of one’s own personal experiences of 
the difference Christ has made in the practical problems of 
everyday life. Its focus, also, must be the individual. 
The good news is not a cure-all for the mass, it is rather a 
cabinet of remedies which need to be applied skilfully to 
varied temperaments and needs.! 

The missionary will often find many obstacles to the 
work of direct evangelism, such as lack of physical energy in 
an enervating climate, the pressure of routine duties, the 
particular difficulties of his field, reticence, lack of close 
co-operation with his colleagues, and many others. The 
danger is lest these become shelters and excuses. The 
Spirit of Christ is not bound by these, but rather by one’s 
own unreadiness to launch forth into the deep. 

Evangelism is not a type of work. It is a type of living. 
It is not the special ability of a few. It is the challenge 
and responsibility of all. It is the spontaneous overflow of 
a possession—the expression of one’s own inner joy and deep 
interest in the welfare of others. It knows no bounds of 
country, race or creed, but its desire for all men and women 
is that right relationship with God which issues in the solving 
of personal, social and national problems. 

Epwarp T. Perry 


1 Helpful suggestion in regard to individual evangelism may be found in such 
books as: H. A. Walter’s Soul Surgery; S. M. Shoemaker’s Realizing Religion, 
Children of the Second Birth and Twice-Born Ministers ; Harold Begbie’s Life-Changers. 
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THE SPREAD OF SECULARISM IN 
INDIA 


By A. J. APPASAMY, D.Puit. 


LL over the world there seems to be a growing 

tendency towards secularism. In this paper I 

should like to discuss whether people in India are in any 
way affected by this widespread movement. 

Two or three remarks may be made by way of preface. 
When we come across to-day signs of indifference to religion, 
it is well to bear in mind that all along the ages men who 
have made religion the central quest of their life have been 
in the minority. As the Bhagavad Gita puts it: ‘Only 
one among thousands of men strive after attainment, only 
one knows me truly.”1_ We may or may not agree with the 
Bhagavad Gita in the definite proportion which it assigns 
to the spiritually minded among men. But we could more 
or less accept the general idea set forth that those who 
endeavour after the spiritual life are few in number. Large 
masses of men have, it is true, practised religion on important 
occasions such as marriages and funerals. Even to them 
religion cannot be considered to have been a prime reality. 
Those who have day by day drawn strength from devotion 
to God have been in any age and in any country but few 
in number. Again, we are apt in considering the. present 
to idealize the past. We know this only from history; the 
immediate past we may know from what we have heard 
from old people. In the light of this knowledge we re- 
construct the past and are perhaps liable to give it a glamour 
and an attraction. 

There is another point we should do well to impress on 
our minds in this connexion. It is that secularism has a 
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long history. Cardinal Newman, whose life was practically 
coterminous with the nineteenth century, felt that the 


main purpose of his life was to withstand the growing 
indifference to religion. 


For thirty, forty, fifty years I have resisted to the best of my powers 
the spirit of liberalism in religion. Liberalism in religion is the doctrine 
that there is no positive truth in religion, but that one creed is as good 
as another, and this is the teaching which is gaining substance and force 
daily. It is inconsistent with any recognition of any religion as true. 
It teaches that all are to be tolerated, for all are matters of opinion." 


There are some educated men in India whose faith in 
religion has been shaken by modern scientific conceptions 
which seek to explain the universe in terms of natural law. 
It cannot be said that there are a great many men who have 
lost their belief in God on this account, but a few certainly 
have and their number is increasing. As an example of 
this attitude I should like to refer to a little book character- 
istically entitled The Kingdom of Earth.2. The author is an 
Anglo-Indian and this is how he tells the story of his life : 


I was always interested in natural science. Now, I took it up seriously. 
Of course Darwin and Huxley were horrible atheists who said we had 
descended from monkeys. Well, let them say, but I certainly had no 
simian ancestors. I would expose their heresies. So I bought their 
books and the stories of their lives. I found my teachers had been wrong 
—they could not have been deliberately lying. For neither Darwin nor 
Huxley had said our forefathers were monkeys. Moreover, they were 
not ‘ vile atheists ’ but lovers of Truth who had Ied the most exemplary 
lives. I passed naturally from pure monotheism to agnosticism. . . . 

I was not yet nineteen when I commenced a college career in zoology. 
I met two men who introduced me to the standard philosophers and the 
pioneers of modern thought. I read voraciously now; I argued for 
hours with my friends, I not only passed from a somewhat unsatisfactory 
agnosticism to a frank materialism, but reading and observation helped 
me to form a theory of life which satisfied my desire for immortality in 
a more rational manner than the expectation of a monotonous hedonism 
in heaven, or an unpleasantly active existence in hell, had ever done. . . . 

Thus in three years I relinquished my -most cherished beliefs. . . . 
I determined to pass on my new-found knowledge to other young people 





1 Wilfred Ward, The Life of John Henry, Cardinal Newman, vol. 1, p. 460. 
* Cedric Dover. Allahabad Law Journal Press. 
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like myself. I wrote these essays. A natural caution, however, pre- 
vented immediate publication, 


That was nearly seven years ago. I continued to read, to think and 
to discuss. But I am unable to add anything vital to my original 


The hostile attitude to religion which Russia has taken 
influences to some extent the mind of men in India. It 
is difficult to make any carefully documented statements 
with regard to this matter. But two or three facts may be 
mentioned. A number of Indians are strongly attracted 
by the new conditions in Russia. When they get an 
opportunity they visit Russia to learn at first hand what 
is happening there. The newspapers continually give 
accounts of Russia, and knowledge of what is happening 
there is becoming common property. One of the most 
influential men in India at present is Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. His hold on the younger generation is really great. 
Certain people look upon him rather than upon Mahatma 
Gandhi as the real leader of India. Mahatma Gandhi 
himself has great confidence in the Pandit and in his 
judgment. Every educated man in India knows that one 
of the powerful influences which have moulded Jawaharlal’s 
thought is Russia, which he visited recently. He says : 


Since my return from Europe I have frequently been asked about 
Russia. . . . In spite, however, of limited knowledge of the subject, I 
have gladly responded, for I have welcomed this spirit of enquiry and 
this interest in a country which has many points of contact with ours, 
and which has launched on one of the mightiest experiments in history. 
All the world is watching her, some with fear and hatred, and others with 
passionate hope and the longing to follow in her path.’ 


Besides giving addresses he has written several papers 
giving an account of different aspects of life in Russia. 
These papers have appeared in the Hindu and other journals. 

Humanism is one of the rivals of religion to-day in the 
West. Humanism declares that there is no need to intro- 
duce supernatural sanctions into our life; man and his 


1 Jawaharlal Nehru, Soviet Russia, p. 1. 
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happiness constitute the highest standards of judgment. 
There is a Humanistic Club at Bangalore which publishes a 
monthly magazine, T'he Humanist. According to this club : 


Humanism is the organized attempt for the realization of the common 
divinity within, so as to ensure goodwill among the members of humanity 
for the promotion of peace, contentment and comfort of both the individual 
and the society at large.* 


One wonders whether in a country like India where in 
educated circles the philosophy of Samkara is so popular, 
humanism is likely to make much headway. According 
to Samkara’s philosophy the human soul is identical with 
the Divine Soul. In other words, the highest importance 
and dignity is attached to man. Among the followers 
of Samkara all religion centres around this conception of 
the identity of man with the highest. The humanist 
would no doubt reject the equation of man with any reality 
higher than man. But the point is that this school of 
philosophy attaches the greatest importance to the dignity 
and value of the individual soul. Any attraction which 
humanism may have on account of its stress on man is 
unlikely to be felt in India among the followers of Samkara, 
for they have always acknowledged—though in their own 
way—the high importance of man. 

This age of discovery and invention is introducing into 
human life a great many sources of pleasure. The motor- 
car is popular in India: even remote villages are being 
reached by *buses. The sound of the gramophone is heard 
in the cottage as well as in the mansion. The newspaper 
is sold in the streets of the big city and on the platforms 
of even small railway stations; it is sent by post to the 
most distant villages. The novel in the vernacular has a 
wide appeal. The cinema projects interesting and often 
exciting pictures before thronged houses everywhere in 
India. All these things make life more interesting, but 
they take up a considerable amount of time and divert 


1 The Humanist, Oct. 1931. 
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men’s thoughts from the deeper things of life. In former 
ages men had more time on their hands, life was simpler 
and the range of interests smaller and narrower. There 
was, therefore, opportunity for meditation and worship 
for those who were so inclined. But now, even for those 
with an instinctive attraction towards these higher exercises 
of the human spirit, the conflict is great, for the demands 
upon their attention are so varied, so abundant and so 
fascinating. In these days of mass production many 
comforts and luxuries are within the reach of the man of 
ordinary means, and the temptation to earn enough to buy 
them is keen and strong. A good deal of the indifference 
to religion in the world may be traced to the continued 
influence upon the human mind of these abundant dis- 
tractions of modern life. Certainly, they have their use. 
But there is a temptation to devote too much time and 
strength to them and to forget the deeper realities for which 
men ought to live. 

It cannot be said that the influences which have been 
mentioned—namely, the apparent conflict between science 
and religion, anti-religious propaganda in Russia, the 
popularity of humanism and the multiplication of the joys 
and interests of life—have been really powerful factors in 
bringing about the secularist attitude in India. They have 
been in operation more or less and men have come under 
their power here and there, but we must now consider a 
factor which can be acknowledged as being largely re- 
sponsible for the prevalence of the secularist attitude in 
India to-day. It is the organized effort to protest against 
the abuses of religion. A party known as the Punjab 
Socialist Party has been formed in Lahore. One of its 
aims is to combat religious prejudices which are anti- 
national in their character. 


It is not against the pure faith in a First Cause that we propose to 
fight, ‘but against everyday religion which creates communal suspicion 
and hatred, which has degraded our social life, and which is a synonym 
for the crassest ignorance. It is our conviction that no real advance in 
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India is possible until the hold of religious prejudices and superstitions 
on the masses is weakened, and until they are made to realize that life is 
governed by inexorable and impersonal Natural Laws.! 


In the pamphlet quoted above and published by this 
party, the author, who is Professor of Economics at Sanatana 
Dharma College, Lahore, explains in great detail the meaning 
of this statement. He first considers the struggle for 
existence, and after passing in review the law of over-pro- 
duction, the fact of natural selection in history and the 
doctrine of karma, comes to the following conclusion : 


Religion in the sense of belief in a First Cause will remain. But 
religion as a disintegrating force in social matters, or as a system of 
thought contrary to well-established truths, or as a synonym for the 
crassest ignorance and the most puerile conceptions of the universe will 
go. A swaraj government will endeavour to bring home to every one 
the conviction that life is governed by inexorable and impersonal laws, 
for the violation of which Nature exacts a terrible penalty. As this 
conviction grows, the hold of religion on the masses will wcaken, and 
caste and communal distinctions will cease to have any meaning? 


In a second essay the author deals with the problem of 
evil, and after considering floods, famines, earthquakes, 
epidemics, death and moral evil, states his conclusion thus : 


The conception of God as a personal spirit, who has revealed Himself 
in books for the guidance of humanity, must disappear. It is not only 
untrue, but is responsible for the existing confusion of creeds, and, as in 
India, violence and bloodshed. We have, however, no quarrel with the 
belief in a First Cause. . . . The pure faith in a First Cause cannot cause 
dissension. It is only revealed religion, with the dogmas, prescriptions 
and inhibitions that form an integral part of it, which divides. . . . The 
Vedantin and the Sufi have risen above the clash of creeds. The mystical 
state of consciousness is real, and we respect it. What deserves little 
respect and only contempt is the belief, invented by man, out of fear 
and superstition, in a God of Heaven and Hell; of churches, temples 


and mosques; of conversion, shuddhi and tabligh. For religion in this 
sense we have no use. 


In a third essay he considers the connexion between 
religion and morality and reaches the following position : 


1 Brij Narain, A New View of Life, p. 48. * Ibid., p. 18. * Ibid., pp. 26-28. 
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Here, then, is a problem deserving the most serious attention of all 
those interested in the progress of India: faith in a personal God which, 
it is argued, is necessary for enforcing the Moral Law, is, in India, a force 
which tends to subvert the moral order and produce chaos, . . . The 
history of religious conflicts in India and other countries (e.g. Palestine) 
is a proof that belief in the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man 
has very little unifying force where different races or different communities 
are concerned, In this country, then, in the interests of communal peace 
and national progress and prosperity, we must evolve a code of ethics entirely 
independent of any religious sanction. This code of ethics will derive its 
inspiration, not from the concept of a personal God who does not exist, 
or from that of Heaven and Hell, whose existence is not less imaginary, 
but from the idea of the good of the country and of those who inhabit it. 


What is important for us to note is that the author and 
the other members of his party are fighting, as they believe, 
not against God as the First Cause but against the abuses of 
doctrine and practice which religion has generated. 

I cannot say how influential the above-mentioned party is 
or how active its propaganda, but there is a party in South 
India, known as the Self-Respect Party, which conducts 
active and vigorous propaganda against religion along some- 
what the same lines. From a letter written to me by the 
leader, E. V. Ramasamy of Erode, I find that there are 
forty to fifty branches of this movement all over South India, 
and a branch is being started in Bombay. They are pub- 
lishing a Tamil weekly under the title Kudi Arasu, which has 
a circulation of 8000. Some time ago an English paper 
called Revolt was published, the editor apparently deriving 
a good deal of his outlook from his study of conditions in 
Russia. The publication of this English paper has had to 
be suspended but, on the other hand, a new Tamil daily has 
been started. This shows that the movement is popular 
among Tamil-speaking people in South India, but that for 
some reason it has not the same appeal for English-educated 
men. Conferences, large and small, are being held continu- 
ally in small towns for the propagation of Self-Respect views. 
This fact is also significant, for it shows that by holding the 

1 Ibid., p. 42. 
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conferences in the small towns a great many people in the 
mofussil (country districts), who would not be normally 
reached by conferences in the cities, are being sought after. 

The Self-Respect movement is apparently a complex 
movement with several political and social ideals. It is not 
necessary in this paper to give all its aims in detail. We 
single out for mention only that part of its work which relates 
to religion. The leaders of this movement are waging con- 
tinuous warfare on the abuses of Hinduism. They pour 
ridicule on the claims of the Brahmans and on the numerous 
ways in which they extort money from the people for religious 
purposes. They expose mercilessly the ugly stories which 
are found in the Hindu Puranas. They call attention to the 
obscene figures which mar many Hindu temples. They put 
up a relentless fight against the classing of large masses of 
Hindus as ‘ untouchables.’ Their attitude to religion has 
occasioned a good deal of criticism: from their opposition 
to many Hindu religious practices the inference has been 
drawn that they are atheist and anti-religious. Ina pamphlet 
issued by them with the title Who are the Wretches who 
Ridicule God ? they answer this criticism : 

If in reality there is a God, He will be without qualities, pure, righteous 
and endowed with all powers. If He is able to understand our aim and 
our work He will shake off the dust which has been thrown on Him for 
ages in thousands of ugly lying Puranas, ridiculing Him unjustly. He 
will commend the Self-Respect people for the valuable work which they 
do in revealing to the world His true Being. This is certain, this is certain ; 
this is true, this is true. If there is a Hell we can positively say that it 
will belong to the wretches who ridicule God; the pandits who have 
issued falsely the vain lies in the Puranas; the poets, authors and kings 
who have taught these Puranas, and the devotees who have believed in 


the Puranas. But we who follow the Self-Respect Movement would 
like to declare here that we cannot change our goal fearing God or Hell. 


The objects of another pamphlet, entitled The Sun of 
Wisdom, which has had a large circulation, are thus set forth: 


If men are to be rescued from foolish beliefs they must realize the 
evils of Veda, Sastra, Purana and Epic which claim to be written by God 


1 Kadavulai Nindhinkum Kayavarkal Yar, pp. 47, 48. 
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and by those who have seen God ; the difference of caste, untouchability 
and the bondage of women which has arisen from these books; the 
temples, the fortresses of the Brahmans, in which money is extorted in the 
name of God ; the religions which have been established so that Brahman 
power and influence may not decrease ; and priestcraft which is practised 
as a means of livelihood, people being deceived by the claim to acquire 
merit for those who live and to show the straight path to heaven to those 
who die. If men get free from this darkness they will themselves abandon 
their foolish beliefs and foolish ceremonies and rites,? 


More important than all the factors we have mentioned 
so far is the reaction of politics on religion. The political 
struggle in India is absorbing the attention of men and 
looming large in many people’s minds. The influence of 
politics upon religion may be seen in one of four ways. 

There are some who give no place to religion. Their 
minds are so fully occupied and their time so taken up that 
there is little energy for religion. Various political activities 
take the place formerly occupied by religious practices. 

Others have definitely substituted politics for religion. 
A number of us were once sitting together and setting forth 
informally what God had meant tous. A prominent political 
worker in Madras said frankly: ‘I have no religion; my 
country is my religion.’ Another prominent public worker 
who used some years ago to take considerable interest in 
religious matters said to me, ‘I have obtained a sort of 
peace in religion,’ with the implication that he was now left 
free to devote his time to politics. 

Others again have given up religion and are working for 
economic and political advancement. The difference be- 
tween this class and the preceding is that the former people 
are more or less willing to concede to religion a high value. 
They acknowledge religion as an important factor in human 
life and would even say that many people do well to follow 
religion. But as far as they themselves are concerned they 
have given up religion for the sake of politics. They have, 
that is to say, given up one great interest, which is necessary 
and important, for another great interest which is also 

1 Jnana Suriyan, p. 145. 
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necessary and important. The members of this third class, 
on the other hand, are apt to regard political and social work 
as of greater importance and larger value than the practice 
of religion. Many men of this way of thinking say that 
religion has actually landed us in bondage; it has made of 
us idle dreamers; our best men have devoted themselves 
to prayer, with the result that politically and economically 
our country is nowhere in the world. The remedy for this 
state of things is for people to turn their attention from 
religion to active political, social and economic work. That 
organization which is doing so much for India, the Servants 
of India Society, may be said to follow this tradition. It 
may be questioned whether every member takes this point of 
view, but the general outlook of the Society is somewhat of 
this character. The founder of the Society, G. K. Gokhale, 
did not claim to be a religious man. Fergusson College in 
Poona follows the same tradition. 

A recent issue of the Hindu (July 17, 1931) had an account 
of Swami Sivananda’s abandonment of his sanyasi robes 
(the special dress of the religious devotee) to devote himself 
to political work. This is significant and symbolic of what 
is happening in India. The vow of renunciation is of great 
importance in India, and those who have taken it are held in 
the greatest respect. It is rarely indeed that those who take 
such a vow return to normal life. That a prominent public 
worker should deliberately lay aside his sanyasi robes shows 
the new philosophy which is sweeping the country : namely, 
that active political work is more valuable than leading the 
religious life. 

Yet others are opposed to religion because it creates 
communal discord and bitterness. The rioting which con- 
stantly takes place in different parts of India between Hindus 
and Moslems, and the political squabbles which disfigured 
the Round-Table Conferences, have filled men’s minds with 
antagonism to religion. Says Mr Chenchiah : 


I remember a group that used to gather in the smoking-room of a 
P. & O. boat. We used to meet and discuss the problems of the day. 
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There was a Muhammadan in it, a Parsee, myself a Christian, and some 
Hindus. The end of it all was summed up by the Muhammadan thus— 
there is no hope of unity or liberty in India so long as we cling to religion, 
yours or mine, Step out of religion into the broad corridor of life. Some- 
thing may yet be done, We did not all agree with him, but came very 


near agreeing with him. He seemed to have made an incontrovertible 
case} 


In these various directions the tremendous political 
struggle in the land is sapping belief in religion. The re- 
action of politics on religion is perhaps the most powerful 
factor making for the secularist attitude in life. 

In this paper I have brought together evidence which 
seems to indicate the prevalence of the secularist attitude in 
India. But the religious situation in India is most complex. 
One Christian teacher said that he found it difficult to get 
Hindu boys to listen to his Scripture teaching. Another 
teacher in a different part of India said that he found in his 
classes a deeper interest in religion. Dr Stanley Jones has 
told us of numerous men who have come under the influence 
of Christ and who are willing to hear the Christian message. 
On the whole there is a marked difference in the attitude of 
men towards the Christian message. 

It is likely that the present secularist attitude is only 
a mark of the period of transition from political subjection 
to political freedom. Such a transitional period is always 
extremely difficult. The trials incidental to vast changes of 
this character are innumerable. The struggle for an inde- 
pendent India cannot be carried on lightly ; it involves an 
outlay of energy and idealism and self-sacrifice—that is, 
of spiritual forces—which otherwise would have been devoted 
to religion. The rapid emergence of secularism in India is 
partly the result of this all-absorbing and all-controlling 
political consciousness. When the new India arrives, and 
the hard strenuous process of ushering in independence 
ceases, there is every probability that the people will settle 
down to their old spiritual ideals and traditions, not exactly 

1 The Young Men of India, Burma and Ceylon, Oct. 1931, p. 565. 
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as they were in the old days but modified and adapted to 
the present age. 

The opportunity before Christian missions to-day is, 
therefore, of great significance. Formerly they had to doa 
good deal of the unpleasant work of criticizing and demolish- 
ing the evils of Indian life and Were taken to task for doing 
so. At present this necessary task is undertaken by the 
people themselves. On the platform and in the press vigorous 
criticism is continually made of such evils as superstition, 
bigotry, caste, the inferior position given to women and the 
lack of general education. Since the burden of this un- 
pleasant though essential work is taken off our shoulders 
we can now devote all our energies to the constructive aspects 
of the Christian task in India. 

A. J. APPASAMY 





THE INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT 
AGAINST REGULATED PROSTI- 


TUTION: ITS PROGRESS AND 
SIGNIFICANCE 


By ALISON NEILANS 


ITHIN the last sixty years there has been a remark- 

able change in public opinion in regard to the 
problem of prostitution, and the social, legislative and 
medical measures adopted for its control and diminution. 
During this year, for example, there has come into operation 
in Cyprus an enactment which ends a long chapter in the 
history of the fight against tolerated brothels within the 
British Colonial Empire. With the acceptance of this new 
order in Cyprus it is possible to state that at last, in 1932, 
British official policy has decreed the end of regulated or 
officially tolerated vice areas in every part of the Empire 
where Great Britain has full legislative responsibility and 
control. In successive years since 1921, and in the order 
following, these enactments, making brothel-keeping and 
procuration punishable offences, have become law in Burma, 
Gibraltar, the Straits Settlements, Malta, the Federated 
Malay States, Hong-Kong and Cyprus. This gradual change 
of policy, the result of sixty years’ hard work by British 
abolitionists, and more recently by the League of Nations, 
is of considerable significance to all who are working in the 
mission field, for it will affect not only the areas under 
British control, but also the countries whose girls and women 
in the unprotected classes have in the past formed the supply 
of an international traffic to provide inmates for the recog- 


nized ‘vice areas of such cities as Rangoon, Singapore and 
Hong-Kong. 
6 
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The abolition of these methods in the Far Eastern Crown 
Colonies is an important event in the history of human 
freedom, and will mean a considerable improvement in 
human welfare and progress. It is worth while to remind 
ourselves of the misery and degradation involved in any 
system which recognizes brothel-keeping as a legitimate 
business, and which views with tolerance the sale of women 
and young girls into a life of prostitution for the commercial 
profit of other people. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
moral corruption of men which is everywhere involved when 
the Government openly provides or sanctions houses of 
debauchery ; that is implicit in every system of regulated 
vice, but any recognized vice area, with official toleration of 
brothel-keeping, in countries where female children are held 
in little esteem and where bribery is common, brings into 
existence a slave trade in girls. The Government of Hong- 
Kong, announcing in 1981 that the brothels were to be 
closed, publicly stated that in that Colony alone ‘ at least 
ten thousand people are directly or indirectly interested 
financially in organizing prostitution.’ 

In the countries which have the continental system of 
regulation, as in North Africa, South America, Egypt, Syria 
and parts of Europe, though the actual measures employed 
by the authorities vary, the results are much the same. 
Under the system of regulated prostitution the State does, 
in effect, take upon itself the réle of procurer, since, while it 
prohibits and punishes all clandestine prostitution, it holds 
out certain inducements by remitting all these penalties to 
girls over eighteen years of age who become habitual prosti- 
tutes under its own regulations. Since the State permits 
and licenses houses for the recognized sale of girls’ bodies to 
men, it cannot forbid the tenanciers of such houses to use 
such means as they can devise to procure attractive young 
women to become the inmates of these houses. Thus there 
can be no effective laws against the procuration and exploita- 
tion of women for immoral purposes in a country which 
licenses brothels. 
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The movement for the abolition of tolerated, licensed 
or officially recognized houses of commercialized vice is not 
confined to the British Empire. A vigorous abolitionist 
movement is developing in the great cities of India, and 
Bombay and Madras have already adopted the necessary 
legislation and are closing the houses. In Japan it has been 
decided not to increase the number of licensed houses, and 
they have been abolished in some of the Japanese provinces. 
In Egypt, also, one of the most notorious centres of licensed 
prostitution and the traffic in women, an experiment in 
abolition is being made in one city, Damanhour, and a 
commission under the Government of Egypt is enquiring 
into the whole subject, with special reference to the desira- 
bility or otherwise of complete abolition of maisons tolérées 
throughout the country. Abolitionist principles have attained 
their fullest acceptance in Great Britain and Holland, 
but they have also had a profound effect on the Continent 
and in North America. To-day half Europe has abolished 
regulated prostitution, not only on moral grounds but as 
a proved medical failure. The Latin countries still maintain 
it, but they are experimenting in abolition in a number of 
their large cities. France, the stronghold of the regulation 
system, has abandoned it in some fourteen important towns, 
but maintains it in most of her cities, in her Colonial Empire 
and the countries under her Mandate, such as Morocco, 
Tunis, Algeria, Syria, together with much of Central and 
Equatorial Africa, Madagascar and Cochin China. The 
whole of North America is abolitionist in that it does not 
allow regulated prostitution, though the United States have 
gone contrary to the spirit of abolitionist principles in 
attempting to suppress individual prostitution by law, in 
some States defining prostitution as ‘a practice of women 
only.’ 

It is unfortunate that the abolitionist movement, by 
its title, leads many people to suppose that its object is the 
abolition of prostitution, whereas its aim is the abolition of 
all forms of State or municipal recognition of prostitution 
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as a legitimate business. Such official recognition by the 
licensing of houses where prostitution may be carried on, 
or by regulations confining its practice to certain streets, or 
by the registration of individual women under specified 
rules enforcing their regular medical examination, confers 
upon prostitution the status of a legitimate trade. Aboli- 
tionists are well aware that, however desirable it might be to 
abolish prostitution, such a result cannot be achieved by 
legislation. It is, however, an interesting fact that the 
long fight against State regulation of prostitution, which is 
still continuing, has had the effect of bringing about an 
enormous improvement in public opinion on the whole 
subject and has been extraordinarily educative in promoting 
a sense of personal responsibility among men. Moreover, 
it has brought up the great social problem of prostitution 
itself from the muddy obscurity of evils which cannot be 
discussed into the light of day, and has subjected it to every 
kind of enquiry and investigation in its social, medical, 
moral and economic aspects. Consequently, although it is 
true that abolitionists are not demanding the abolition of 
prostitution, it is also true that the improved public opinion 
and knowledge on the subject, the greater sense of responsi- 
bility in regard to it, the closing throughout half the world of 
the maisons tolérées and the sustained attack now being made 
on the traffic in women are directly due to the effective 
challenge of the abolitionist movement. 

Before 1870 there was no organized movement against 
the regulation of prostitution by the State, and public 
opinion, broadly speaking, accepted it as an unpleasant 
although inevitable part of social life. That attitude of 
acceptance was a natural consequence of belief in the double 
standard of morals. It is impossible for all women to be 
virtuous if all men are not equally virtuous, therefore any 
society which demands the chastity of women while con- 
doning unchastity in the case of men must accept the prosti- 
tution of some women as a necessary part of its social order. 
The doctrine of the double standard is thus the direct cause 
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of the existence of the professional prostitute, and it is a 
logical step from acceptance of this doctrine to the official 
recognition of prostitution as a legitimate trade and to 
bringing it under regulation by the State. Great Britain 
was the last Great Power to take this step, but with the 
Contagious Diseases Acts of 1864, 1866 and 1869 came into 
line with the rest of the Continent by making prostitution 
a regulated trade in eighteen of the principal naval and 
military stations. Attempts were made later to extend 
the Acts to apply all over the country, but it was then 
too late ; the opposition was organized and public opinion 
was being educated to resist extension and to demand 
repeal. 

The main Act for regulating prostitution in the garrison 
towns was passed in 1869. In December of that year the 
organization was formed in England which grew eventually 
into a great international movement, of which it may be 
said without exaggeration that it first challenged and then 
changed the outlook of the western world in regard to 
standards of sex-morality. The leader of this movement 
was Josephine Butler. With her were associated women 
like Florence Nightingale, Harriet Martineau and Lydia 
Becker, while among its men supporters were Sir James 
Stansfeld, Jacob Bright, John Stuart Mill and Sheldon 
Amos. When in 1875 the activities of the movement 
extended to the Continent and it became the International 
Federation for the Abolition of Regulated Prostitution, 
Victor Hugo, Mazzini, Yves Guyot and de Lavalaye were 
among those who joined its ranks. 

Josephine Butler, who inspired and led the abolitionist 
movement for thirty-one years, was a remarkable woman. 
Sir Michael Sadler, speaking in 1928 at the Josephine Butler 
Centenary meeting in London, said of her : 


No one who ever saw her fails to say how exquisitely beautiful she 
was. . . . In conversation she made everything move to a higher power. 
No one could come within reach of her without being raised to a level 
above himself or herself. She was full of vitality and energy, and yet 
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always serene and quiet. . . . Because she gave herself wholly to divine 
guidance, using under the divine guidance an alert and brilliant intelli- 
gence combined with the simple faith of a child, she broke down a wrong 


convention of morality, she shattered the timidity of silence, and she won 
for men and women new freedom, 


It is difficult for us to-day to enter into the circumstances 
and the spirit of 1870, and to understand why the abolitionist 
propaganda should have had such a disintegrating effect on 
the accepted public opinion of the time. The movement 
against regulated prostitution was never a movement of 
women only, but it was led by a woman and this in itself 
was shocking to the public mind. This is not surprising 
when we remember the social conventions of the period. 
In good society a ‘ death-like silence’ prevailed on all these 
matters; women were supposed to know nothing and to 
hear nothing of the ugly side of sex which resulted from 
the double standard. ‘Good’ women did not meet ‘ bad’ 
women, except occasionally and in special circumstances 
for purposes of rescue work. Moreover, at that time, it was 
a breach of decorum for any woman to speak in public on 
any subject, however harmless, and the effect of Mrs Butler’s 
addressing public meetings, first of men only and then of 
men and women, on the subject of regulated prostitution, 
can be better imagined than described. She and her 
colleagues were referred to during a debate in the House of 
Commons by a member who said: ‘I look upon these 
women who have taken up this matter as worse than prosti- 
tutes.’ No doubt he reflected current opinion ; it was more 
immoral to talk about prostitution than to commit it. Some 
women might suffer the utmost degradation but other 
women must have nothing to say about it. It was a time 
of which it has been aptly said that it was regarded as equally 
shocking to practise Christianity as to doubt its truth. 
Expert medical opinion was expressed in 1873 when at the 
great International Medical Congress which met at Vienna 


the following opinion expressed by a delegate was greeted 
with unanimous approval : 
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From the moment that prostitution shall become a regular and 
recognized institution, admitted and regulated by the State, its perfect 
organization will become possible. 


No doubt the fact that Great Britain had at last 
introduced regulation accounted for the note of certainty 
and triumph in this medical pronouncement. The fortress 
of puritanism had yielded to the inevitable and the way was 
now clear for a world-wide organization of prostitution under 
the auspices of governments and on the most hygienic 
principles. Well might the experts feel triumphant ; what 
was there opposed to them? Nothing. Nothing at all but 
a handful of men and women in England, without influence 
and without money, pitting their puny efforts against the 
recognized medical, administrative and police experts of the 
world. There is an interesting episode described in Mrs 
Butler’s Reminiscences; it records the founding of the 
international movement in 1874. The National Abolitionist 
Association in England! had been in existence just over four 
years, and the Vienna Medical Congress had only recently 
issued the statement given above. It was a year of great 
discouragement for the abolitionists. A few of the leaders 
met together in York to confer on what they could do 
against the international pressure for the imposition of 
regulation in every country and every seaport of the world. 
The group spoke of their own ‘insignificant minority,’ of 
the enormous power, prestige and scientific support yielded 
by their opponents, and the question was asked: ‘ Must 
we leave the field to the undisputed possession of 
supervised vice?’ Immediately the answer was given: 
‘No! a thousand times no!’ And from that small meeting 
arose the plan of the International Abolitionist Federation 
which was founded in 1875 and which, until the League 
of Nations began its enquiries into this problem in 
1920, was the only body throughout the world offering 


1The movement began in England, and the British Branch, the original society 
Mrs Butler founded, is still one of the most active branches, working under the title of 
the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene. Offices : Livingstone House, Broadway, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
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any serious and organized opposition to the regulation 
of vice. 

The full story of the abolitionist movement in its fight 
against the Contagious Diseases Acts at home and the 
regulation system abroad is worthy of study, but it cannot 
be more than glanced at here. It is a record of courage, of 
uncompromising adherence to fundamental moral principles 
and of determined persistence in face of overwhelming odds. 
The abolitionists were fighting the governmental and medical 
experts of the world; they met the arguments of necessity 
and expediency with a passionate denial of the right of the 
State to provide facilities for debauchery. It was upon this 
undermining of the moral conscience of the nation that they 
laid much stress; they declared that by the official institu- 
tion of a system which aimed at providing for men security 
and irresponsibility in vice the State was breaking down the 
whole idea of personal responsibility which is the basis of 
all morality. This aspect was one side of the abolitionist 
argument, but there was another, and it was this other 
argument and the discussion and opposition which it pro- 
voked which perhaps did more than anything else to bring 
about a real education of the public on sexual morals, 
particularly in regard to the different standard expected of 
men and women in matters of personal chastity. 

All systems of State regulation of prostitution depend on 
the effective registration of prostitutes. Unless the majority 
of these women can be officially inscribed and brought under 
the operation of the regulations, including regular medical 
examination, the whole system breaks down. For various 
reasons which would take too long to detail here, women of 
loose life do not like being placed under police and medical 
control,! and use every effort to evade registration. More- 
over, the term ‘ prostitute’ is not capable of precise defini- 
tion, and it has always to be left to the discretion of the 

1A pamphlet, Present Day Opinion on the Regulation of Prostitution, giving the 
administrative and medical reasons why regulation fails, and also other books and 


papers dealing with the life of Josephine Butler and the abolitionist movement, can be 
obtained from the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene. 
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police administering the regulations to decide whether or not 
any given woman is or is not a person who ought to be forced 
to register. It is obviously a serious matter to inscribe a 
woman on an official register of prostitutes when by this 
procedure she passes into a category of persons outside the 
protection of the ordinary law, is subjected to police regula- 
tions not applicable to other citizens and to periodic surgical 
examinations, which, if performed on any other non- 
consenting person, would constitute an indecent assault of 
a serious character. It was in dealing with the conditions 
affecting the women that the abolitionists took what was at 
that time a unique stand. Appealing to the constitutional 
rights and liberties of the subject, upheld in Magna Carta, 
the Bill of Rights, the Habeas Corpus Act and other 
‘immortal charters ’ the abolitionists declared that any law 
or regulation which attacked these fundamental citizen 
rights was contrary to the constitution and therefore itself 
illegal. This attack drove the defenders of the regulations 
to the position that, while it might be unconstitutional to 
inflict compulsory registration on account of personal 
immorality, or alleged immorality, followed by compulsory 
surgical examination, compulsory detention in_ special 
hospitals, and arrest and imprisonment for refusal to submit 
to these compulsions, yet ‘ prostitutes ’ by their mode of life 
placed themselves outside the Common Law, and were 
endangering the health of the nation by spreading venereal 
diseases, and that they must, in the interests of public health 
and order, be placed under exceptional control. Such an 
attitude gave the abolitionists their opportunity to attack 
the double standard of morals as expressed in the law, in 
social custom and in public judgment. ‘ Is it only women,’ 
they asked, ‘who are immoral? Is it only women who 
spread disease ? Is it the “‘ prostitute ’’ who brings infection 
directly into the home and the family?’ In 1870 such 
questions had never been openly debated; suddenly, not 
only did every one, both men and women, discuss them and 
argue about them, but all over the country, from 1870 until 
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1886 when the Acts were repealed, public meetings were held 
and great audiences of men and women listened for the first 
time to Mrs Butler and her men and women colleagues 
dealing seriously and appealingly with matters which had 
hitherto not been discussed at all or had been reserved as 
the subject of the coarsest jokes. 

It took eighteen years to effect the repeal of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts, but by the time repeal came the 
abolitionists had won a much more important victory than 
the mere repeal of a bad law ; on the religious side they had, 
by their challenge to the double standard, established the 
doctrine of the unity of the moral law, and on the legal side 
they had driven home the lesson that good people, as such, 
have no right to deprive bad people, as such, of the protection 
of the Common Law. Not only that, but they had so altered 
British public opinion in regard to prostitution that since 
then no British Government, even during the throes of the 
world war when it had emergency powers over every citizen, 
could reintroduce any form of regulated prostitution.! 

It would be misleading to leave the impression that in 
obtaining the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts the 
abolitionists achieved a moral victory at the cost of the 
health of the nation. That is a view which at one time was 
sedulously cultivated in some quarters, and it is not only 
utterly false, it is the exact contrary of the truth. Subse- 
quent events have completely justified the abolitionists ; 
what they demanded solely for reasons of moral principle 
and on the grounds of equal justice has since been confirmed 
by scientific opinion. To-day the great weight of expert 
medical opinion is on their side; the licensed brothel, the 
registered woman, the medical examination and the com- 
pulsory treatment of an arbitrarily selected group of diseased 
women are all regarded as useless in the prevention or even 
the reduction of venereal infection. Josephine Butler, 


1 Regn. 40d. D.O.R.A. 1918 was an attempt to enforce a modified regulation of 
prostitution and to put alleged prostitutes under medical examination. So great was 
the opposition, led by the British Abolitionist Branch, that the Government had to 
withdraw the regulation within six months. 
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paraphrasing Burke, used to declare that ‘that which is 
morally wrong cannot be medically right,’ and it is an 
encouraging and interesting fact that the small and 
uninfluential band of abolitionists, basing their opposition 
solely on their belief that the moral law must apply equally 
to men and women—in fact, that there could be no sex in 
right and wrong—have been proved to be not only morally 
right but medically right also. 

The one good aspect of the Contagious Diseases Acts 
was that under their operation free treatment and free 
hospitalization was afforded to registered women at the 
expense of the State, but to qualify for this free treatment 
it was necessary to be a prostitute. From the beginning of 
their campaign in 1870 the abolitionists demanded free 
voluntary treatment for venereal diseases for all persons, in 
general hospitals, without stigma or deterrent conditions. 
This was regarded then as quite impracticable, and it was 
not until the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases 
reported in 1916 almost exactly on those lines that a national 
scheme was put into operation to provide treatment for the 
ordinary population. The Contagious Diseases Acts were 
introduced chiefly in the supposed interests of the health of 
the Navy and Army, and after the Acts had been in force 
twenty years the venereal rate for the Army was precisely 
where it was in 1863, the year before the Acts were passed, 
namely, 260 cases per 1000 men. Since the repeal of these 
Acts the rate has steadily fallen year by year until it is now 
at the remarkably low figure of 16 cases per 1000 men. 
That reduction is not only due to abolishing regulated vice ; 
one of the noteworthy results of the abolitionist campaign 
was that it directed attention to the real cause of the high 
venereal rates among soldiers and sailors, namely, the 
extremely bad conditions both in regard to general social 
environment and the lack of all recreative facilities. Men 
in the Services who were at that time provided with only 
two forms of recreation, drink and vice, and who were 
treated as brutes and expected to behave as such did, in 
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fact, become brutalized. It is one of the additional triumphs 
of the abolitionist movement that it achieved amazing 
social improvements by directing the light of full publicity 
on conditions, both in the Services and among the civil 
population, which made the development and maintenance 
of a good character almost impossible. 

It will be gathered from what has already been stated 
that the abolitionists were less concerned with rescue work 
than with getting down to the root causes of the social evil 
of prostitution, although they always acknowledged the 
necessity for and assisted in the prosecution of those efforts 
too. As their experience grew they developed a philosophy 
and a body of principles which to this day govern their 
attitude to social, medical and legislative attempts to deal 
with the problems of prostitution and venereal diseases, and, 
very largely due to their work, that philosophy and those 
principles are now, for the most part, adopted in the legis- 
lative code of Great Britain. Thus the State takes no 
punitive action in regard to individual acts of ordinary 
sexual immorality, provided that there is free consent, that 
the persons concerned are over sixteen and that there is no 
public indecency nor any commercial exploitation by third 
parties. ‘ Prostitution,’ the abolitionist principles declare, 
‘is a matter which concerns the conscience but which does 
not constitute a legal offence.’ Another important aboli- 
tionist principle which is most effective in preventing indirect 
attempts to reintroduce some form of regulation of prostitu- 
tion is the condemnation of ‘all exceptional laws or 
regulations affecting particular classes of people applied 
under pretext of morals.’ And again, ‘when the woman 
alone is burdened with the legal consequences of a mutual 
act, the State propagates the disastrous idea that there is a 
different morality for the two sexes.’ 

Josephine Butler died in 1906. She lived to see the 
triumph of the abolitionist cause in Great Britain, but the 
wonderful spread of those principles in Europe and the 
Near and Far East is a more recent development which 
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has been greatly assisted by the published investigations 
of the League of Nations. These enquiries have established 
beyond doubt that the maisons tolérées are the primary 
agency in providing facilities for an ugly traffic in young 
women. It isin South America, the Mediterranean countries 
and the Far East that much work has still to be done. Every 
worker in the mission field abroad must have been aware of 
the evil effects of the great tolerated vice areas in such places 
as Singapore, Hong-Kong and the great cities of India. In 
the past missionary help and understanding has been of 
incalculable help in preparing the way for direct abolitionist 
propaganda, and it is hoped that this outline of the principles 
and progress of the movement may induce many workers in 
the foreign mission field to-day to do what they can to 
promote this cause. The triumph of the abolitionist move- 
ment has been the victory of principle over expediency. 
Its history has wonderfully fulfilled the vision of that great 
Christian and great pioneer, Josephine Butler, who in the 
midst of revilement and opposition recorded in her journal : 


I believe that a time is coming when it will be apparent that the 
principle for which we are contending—the unity of the moral law and 
the equality of all human souls before God—is the most fruitful and 
revolutionizing principle the world has ever known. 


ALISON NEILANS 











THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN 
MADAGASCAR 


By A. M. CHIRGWIN 


ADAGASCAR may be fairly claimed as one of the 
world’s wonder-fields of missions. Its Christian 
history may be shorter than that of the great and well-known 
areas of missionary activity, but it can point to a religious 
achievement as remarkable, perhaps, as can be found any- 
where in the mission field. From a high point in Tananarive, 
the capital, it is possible to look out over the town itself, 
the surrounding rice-fields and the dotted villages of Imerina 
Province, and to count the spires of nearly two hundred 
Christian churches. Except in densely populated areas it 
is doubtful if there is anything to equal this in any mission 
field. The mere statistics of Malagasy Christian growth are 
staggering. Madagascar with 186 missionaries has 208,000 
church members, and after 114 years of Protestant missions 
has nearly one thousand Malagasy in the ranks of the regular 
ministry. 

In Tananarive and the other large towns there are great 
churches with congregations of 500 to 1000 people, with a 
highly organized church life, with Sunday schools, Christian 
Endeavour and temperance societies, Dorcas meetings, and 
with women admitted to all the councils and offices of the 
church, including the regular ministry. Madagascar has 
yielded a response to missionary activity that entitles it to a 
place of high honour amongst the mission fields of the world. 

And yet it remains one of the least known fields. It is 
rarely mentioned in world missionary councils. It is not 
even named in Volume III of the Report of the Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Missionary Council which deals 
with the growth of the Church. There are books in abund- 
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ance dealing with every phase of missionary endeavour in 
Asia, Africa and the Pacific, but most people would find it 
difficult to name half a dozen books on Madagascar, which 
has received something less than a fair share of attention in 
view of its missionary achievements and Christian growth. 

There are, of course, reasons for this. Perhaps the most 
important is that on the map and in most people’s minds 
Madagascar is placed side by side with the enormous bulk 
of Africa, and suffers by comparison. Although it is true 
that if Madagascar were sprawled across the map of Europe 
it would stretch from Russia to the Pyrenees, while if it 
were superimposed upon Africa it would extend from Cape 
Town to Bulawayo, yet the island is for ever overshadowed 
by the vast extent of the African continent. Madagascar 
is, moreover, a French colony, and the result—one might 
almost say the deliberate policy—is so to strengthen the ties 
with France as to narrow down all other relationships and 
interests to vanishing point. France is the residuary legatee 
of ancient Rome in many ways, and in none more than her 
colonial policy. She extends her citizenship, as Rome did, 
to her colonies, and a Malagasy will say, ‘I am a French 
citizen,’ with as much pride as St Paul claimed to be a 
Roman citizen. Moreover, the missionary staff in Mada- 
gascar is small; in comparison with the better known 
mission fields it is very small. In the city of Shanghai alone 
there are more than twice as many missionaries as there are 
in the whole of Madagascar. The missionary forces in the 
island represent Norwegian, British, American and French 
societies, named in the order of the strength of their foreign 
staff. 

The earliest efforts at missionary activity in Madagascar 
were made in 1585 and 1600, led respectively by a Dominican 
monk and a party of Jesuit priests. These Roman Catholic 
attempts were almost as ill-fated as the first Protestant 
mission to the island in 1818, when two missionaries of the 
London Missionary Society with their wives and two children 
landed at Tamatave. Within a year five of the six were 
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dead, and the sixth was on the brink of the grave. It was 
an inauspicious beginning, but from it there has grown a 
Protestant Church which to-day numbers over 200,000 
members and 600,000 adherents in a population of 8,500,000. 

Three factors contributed to this rapid growth. The 
first was the patronage and active support of King Radama, 
as a consequence of which Christianity made amazing 
progress for ten or a dozen years. The second factor was a 
quarter of a century of bitter persecution under Queen 
Ranavalona, Radama’s successor. During those long- 
drawn years of agony every missionary was driven from the 
land and great numbers of Malagasy Christians were done to 
death, yet at the end of the persecution there were five times 
as many Christians in the island as there were at its beginning. 
Once more the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
Church. The third factor was that the Church was planted 
amongst the Hova people of Imerina, the central and pro- 
gressive Province. These eager-minded, dominant, pushful 
people are born leaders and missionaries (see pp. 97-8). 

The story of the martyr Church travelled far and the 
heart of the whole Christian world was deeply stirred. The 
London Missionary Society had hardly returned to the island 
after the death of the persecuting queen when other societies 
began to pour in. Between 1864 and 1867 the Church 
Missionary Society,! the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the Norwegian Lutheran Mission and the Society of 
Friends came in. At a later date they were joined by the 
United Lutheran Church of America and the Lutheran 
Board of Missions. While in 1895, after the French occupa- 
tion, the Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris responded 
to the appeal of the British societies for a French Protestant 
mission to work in what was now:a French colony. 

For the most part these societies worked in different 
parts of the island, though there was a tendency to con- 
centrate in the capital, and in a few instances there was a 
measure of overlapping until the meeting of the first Inter- 


1 The C.M.S. handed over its work to the S.P.G. in 1874. 
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missionary Conference in 1918, when a delimitation of 
territory was agreed upon by the seven non-Roman societies 
This delimitation had obvious advantages. It prevented 
overlapping and wastage of spiritual energy, and it enabled 
each mission to organize its work effectively without dis- 
persing its effort over a wide area. But it also created 
an unnatural and slightly ludicrous connexion between 
geography and denominational allegiance. If a man was 
born south of a certain latitude he would be a Lutheran ; 
if in the centre of the island, a Quaker or a Congregationalist ; 
if on the east coast, an Anglican. But this is a curiosity of 
missions rather than a serious obstacle, seeing that the 
Malagasy are not as a people denominationally conscious. 
There also exists a system of transfer of members between 
three of the largest missions, the transfer forms being headed 
not with the name of the particular mission, but with the 
words ‘ Malagasy Protestant Church.’ There is, moreover, 
an agreeable arrangement in regard to the Sacraments in 
the case of those members moving to or from an area in 
which the Society of Friends is at work. Further, there 
seems to have grown up a form of church organization and 
government which is singularly similar in all the Protestant 
missions. It may be described as a mingling of Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian elements.! 

This developed church life is naturally found in those 
parts of the island where Christianity is of longest standing. 
To a large extent that means that it is to be sought mainly 
in Imerina or at least wherever the Hova people are to be 
found. Christianity has been preached among the Hova 
for twice as long as among any other tribe in the island. A 
people of Malay extraction, they are culturally much in 
advance of the other tribes, and were once the conquerors of 
the island. Deprived now of political power, these alert- 
minded, dominant folk have become the traders of Mada- 
gascar. They have turned themselves into a nation of 
shopkeepers. Gifted with an instinct alike for religion 


1 This does not refer to the missions of the S.P.G. 
7 
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and for leadership, they have become as though to the 
manner born the natural and successful advocates of Chris- 
tianity to their fellow Malagasy. Not for nothing, it would 
now seem, was the missionary enterprise in Madagascar 
confined for the first fifty years within the limits of Imerina. 
Not only was the Gospel in this way taken to the part of 
the island where most people were to be found, but also 
it was taken to the people best able afterwards to spread 
it through the island and to make it indigenous. In con- 
centrating upon the Hova people, the early missionaries 
were thus acting more wisely than they knew at the time. 
With their capacity for government and their flair for 
leadership, the Hova have in co-operation with missionaries 
worked out a system of church organization and government 
which seems peculiarly suited to their needs. 

From the first the Church in Madagascar has tended 
to be Congregational in organization and government. This 
is due in part to the fact that for nearly half a century the 
London Missionary Society, with its leaning towards Con- 
gregationalism, was the only missionary society in the 
island. But it is also due in part to the fact that Congre- 
gationalism or Independency seemed in some important 
ways suited to the Hova people; it certainly evoked their 
eager response. Perhaps because they have had so little self- 
expression in the political sphere, especially since the French 
occupation, they have welcomed this form of church 
government precisely for the reason that it affords them 
some opportunity of self-determination. In practice, 
however, undiluted Congregationalism has not been found 
suited to the Malagasy, or at least suited to the present 
stage of their religious and cultural development. Accord- 
ingly there has been grafted on to this Congregational stock 
a form of connexionalism or corporate responsibility which 
seems to be working well. For example, while churches 
‘call’ their own ministers and have their own church 
meetings, a central organization possessing large powers 
controls and disburses considerable sums of money raised by 
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these churches. There is thus a large element of Presby- 
terianism, or perhaps of Methodism, to be found in the 
church life of all the Protestant missions. 

Within the area of any one mission there is an Isan Efa 
Bolana and an Isan Kerin Taona. These names, being 
translated, indicate respectively the four-monthly meeting 
and the annual meeting. 

The Isan Efa Bolana is a local synod of churches con- 
nected with one mission. It exists to promote fellowship 
and counsel and has certain executive powers. It meets 
three times a year and is an integral part of the larger body, 
the Isan Kerin Taona. 

The annual meeting is the central and authoritative 
body of representatives elected by all the churches con- 
nected with any one mission and by all the four-monthly 
meetings in the area of that mission. It approximates to a 
denominational assembly in Britain or America. It has 
considerable executive powers and appropriates large sums 
of money raised every year by its churches. 

While in the area of each Protestant society there is 
within its own borders this inter-mission form of church 
organization, there is also an inter-mission body known as 
the Isan Enim Bolana or six-monthly meeting. This is the 
aggressive missionary side of the work of the Church in 
Madagascar ; it is in fact the Home Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Church of the island, and meets twice a 
year. It receives money from the churches irrespective of 
their society connexion, and it finances and organizes 
missionary work in certain outlying and otherwise unreached 
parts of the island. It accepts responsibility for the evangel- 
ization of certain agreed areas, and to that extent is itself a 
missionary society side by side with those from overseas. 
In this aggressive missionary activity the churches of the 
various missions work happily and effectively together. 

There is thus something like a working federation of 
churches or of denominations in Madagascar for aggressive 
missionary service as well as a working agreement in regard 
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to territory, membership and similarity of church organiza- 
tion. Two or more denominations are not to be found in 
the same area; each has its own sphere of operations. 
These denominations preserve their separate identity, as 
this ensures for them close contact with the mission that 
gave them birth, but they have, as we noted above, a working 
arrangement amongst themselves in regard to such matters 
as the transfer of members, while they have one common 
home missionary society. 

The Malagasy Christians themselves are not denomina- 
tionally conscious. They are vividly aware of the debt 
they owe to the societies that brought them the Gospel, and 
they never tire of acknowledging it, but they are conscious 
of no denominational distinctions as between themselves, save 
the one distinction of Protestant and Roman Catholic. Ask 
any man you meet in a country road or forest track to what 
Church he belongs, and he will reply that he is a Protestant 
or a Roman Catholic, as the case may be. Only after further 
questioning will you get from him that he belongs to a 
church connected with this or that mission. 

There is no doubt that the Malagasy Protestants, and in 
particular those of Imerina, are ready for church union. 
It is significant that the forms of transfer of membership 
are headed in large type Fiangonana Malagasy Protestanta 
(Malagasy Protestant Church), and that the same hymn- 
book is used by all non-Roman churches of Imerina of what- 
ever mission, except the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. If the various missionary societies were to vanish 
from Madagascar to-day, the Malagasy Church would unite 
to-morrow. It is only the presence of the missions that 
keeps them apart. This is not to say that the continuance 
of the separation is due to any mission rivalry ; it is due to 
historic links between churches and missions, to geographical 
divisions of territory, and to the desire and need for European 
oversight and effective organism. In backward parts of 
the island the Malagasy are not asking for church union, 
though they would quickly respond to the suggestion if it 
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were made, but in the more advanced parts, particularly in 
and near the capital, the desire is becoming articulate and 
the request is being definitely put forward. The pastors 
of the city churches in Tananarive, a body of able and 
acknowledged leaders, one of whom attended the Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Missionary Council, have ex- 
pressed their yearning for one Malagasy Protestant Church, and 
they state that this yearning is spreading amongst the people. 
They want a Church organically as well as spiritually one, 
united in body as well as in attitude and purpose. ‘ Nothing,’ 
they say, ‘divides us; all one body we.’ The President of 
the Home Missionary Society (Isan Enim Bolana), speaking 
from the chair in April 1931, said : 


The Malagasy Protestant Church has not yet reached the full status 
of one who has set up his own house, It has not yet arrived at maturity, 
but is still at an age which does not yet release from solicitude or responsi- 
bility its spiritual parent or elder brother. But if the independence of 
the Church is not yet complete, neither is its period of tutelage perennial. 
It feels within it the elements of adult manhood. . . . In these days the 
Malagasy Christians still need missionaries. We need missionaries; we 
need teachers, guides, leaders, men and women prepared at all points, 
anointed of God, who will be able to guide us in the path of true progress. 
Especially do we look to the missions for help in training Native leaders. 
. . « We agree that there must be some change ; the number of mission- 
aries in certain parts must decrease, that some may be available elsewhere. 
The nurse will devote less time to the growing children in order that she 
may have more time for the little one. Not that she has no more love for 
the former, but that her time, her strength and her resources, being limited, 
must be shared out, and her charges must not always remain in leading- 
strings. 


Hitherto the relation between missionary and Malagasy 
has been that of parent and child ; it appears that the time 
has come to replace that in Imerina by a relation of elder 
and younger brother. It would seem that two steps should 
be taken without delay—the first in the direction of union 
and the second in that of devolution, and it ought not to 
be difficult to achieve both objectives. The various six- 
monthly meetings could be brought together into a common 
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body as the General Assembly of the Church of Christ in 
Madagascar, of which each separate six-monthly meeting 
would be a kind of Provincial Synod. A measure of devolu- 
tion could be achieved by pursuing yet further a policy 
already initiated. For nearly twenty years there has existed 
in Madagascar a kind of National Missionary Council, known 
as the Inter-missionary Conference. Its first meeting was 
held in 1918, and its second in 1920. On these occasions 
only missionaries were present, and the proceedings were 
conducted in English and French. At its third meeting, 
held in 1927, Malagasy leaders were also present and took 
a not unworthy share, while the proceedings throughout 
were in the vernacular. These conferences have not only 
resulted in a delimitation of territory, but also in co-operation 
between the various missions in Sunday school, high school, 
Y.M.C.A., and temperance and other similar interests, and 
in unity of action in all matters affecting the missions and 
the Government. It would appear to be an easy step from 
this to setting up a Malagasy Christian Council. 

The Church in Madagascar is rapidly becoming, if it has 
not already become, indigenous. Its roots are deep down 
in the life of the people. In Imerina, at any rate, it is largely 
self-propagating, self-supporting and self-governing. 

The task of handing on the Gospel which they have 
themselves received is one to which the Malagasy, or at 
least the Hova, readily respond. A thousand Malagasy are 
in the ranks of the regular ministry. Counting lay-preachers 
there are some five thousand Malagasy preaching the Gospel 
in Madagascar to-day. This is equivalent to 2} per cent of 
the total Protestant church membership of the island. Not 
many parts of the world can show such a high percentage. 

The Malagasy are a proverbially generous people. They 
seem unable to bid a visitor welcome or say him farewell 
without loading him with gifts. This generosity is extended 
also to their church life. In Imerina, at least, the churches 
connected with any and all of the missions are practically 
self-supporting. They provide all their church and school 
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buildings (and the same building may not by law be used for 
both purposes); they pay in full the salaries of all pastors 
and teachers; they meet the whole cost of their various 
church activities ; they provide most, if not all, of the cost 
of high schools, theological institutions and so forth; and 
in some cases contribute towards the itineration costs of the 
foreign missionaries. In addition they bear the full financial 
responsibility for their Home Missionary Society. 

The Malagasy respond readily to the suggestion that they 
should aim at being self-supporting. 

From what has been said above it is clear that they have 
made considerable advance in the direction of self-govern- 
ment. In their four-monthly meetings and six-monthly 
meetings they have been gaining experience in ordering 
their church life. In these and other similar bodies, and 
in all their many church activities, they not only greatly 
outnumber the missionaries but they often have no mission- 
aries present to assist them. Nevertheless, the most trusted 
of the Malagasy leaders and the most understanding of their 
missionary friends would agree that the Church will become 
self-propagating and self-supporting before it will be ready 
to become fully self-governing. 

It would seem that the time has come when some 
acknowledged leader of the International Missionary Council 
should visit Madagascar and help both in setting up a 
Malagasy Christian Council and in taking a great step in the 
direction of achieving a united and truly indigenous Church. 

Much might be said about the less developed work and 
the unreached areas outside Imerina, especially in the north. 
Within a day’s motor drive of Tananarive, with its auto- 
mobiles and electric light, its great congregations and 
developed church life, are primitive villages in the primeval 
forest where people are living as they have lived for centuries, 
hardly touched by European or Christian influences. Much 
might also be said about education (the official educational 
system definitely aims at replacing Malagasy language, 
literature and culture by those of France); and about 
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relations between the missions and the French administration 
(religious meetings in the open air are prohibited, every kind 
of religious teaching and influence is absent from the official 
schools, and the position of the Government is religiously 
neutral); but this article is already sufficiently long. All 
these facts have their bearing upon the Christian movement 
in Madagascar, but they need separate treatment. Suffice 
it to say that they all have their share in making the 
Malagasy Church what it is to-day, and in making Mada- 
gascar a wonderful field of the world missionary enterprise. 
A. M. Currewin 

















THE COMMUNAL BOND IN 
BANTU AFRICA 


By T. CULLEN YOUNG 


1PIRIT control, which is just another way of spelling 
* ancestor-worship,’ is no valueless thing that the 
missionary can consign lightly to oblivion, expecting a new 
loyalty to the God and Father of Jesus to spring up in the 
empty place; a thing without roots. The forces which 
operate in control of animist morality and which give some- 
thing surprisingly like peace of mind to the African animist 
are spiritualist forces. They belong to a community in 
which, as it were, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob (i.e. the 
ancestors) are as much alive at this moment as are the 
community’s members still in the body on earth. So far 
from being forces hostile to the Gospel and requiring oblitera- 
tion and oblivion, they are the same forces of whose existence 
Jesus Himself was aware when He appealed to scribe and 
Pharisee ; the forces which He desired to bring into proper 
and permanent relationship with Himself when He said : 
‘Before Abraham was, I am.’ They are the as yet incom- 
plete forces which await in Him not destruction but 
fulfilment. 

The new cannot be something appearing suddenly in an 
empty place, a thing without roots. It must, in Africa, be 
somehow rooted in the old if the great underground valley 
of the after-life, which each African community is well 
content at present to people with its own folk, is ever to 
become not only a place where the central fact will be the 
presence of God, but also a place of ‘ many mansions’ and 
of ‘other sheep.’ Sweeping away the old is always to 
disregard the grave warning against the loss of real wheat 
in the effort to get rid of tares. Let me quote for a moment 
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an African friend, once a small boy in a class I taught 
twenty-eight years ago, as he speaks to the European about 
the religion of his fathers. It is at least remarkable that I 
should be able to refer any who care to read the full story to 
an earlier issue of this Quarterly. It is interesting to reflect 
upon a man who thirty-five years ago was a naked piccanin 
in a Nyasaland village and is now acceptable to the Editors 
as a contributor. He says : 


I have grown up in semi-civilized environments and have been unfor- 
tunate in not knowing much of the religion of my fathers ; but I had more 
than one chance of watching my father pray to his ancestral spirits. . . . 

One occasion was at the time of the great influenza epidemic of 1919. 
We had just moved the village to a new site, and I was with the younger 
folk at the new settlement. All the people were stricken with the disease. 
We had received warning of its coming from the Government, so it was 
not necessary to resort to divining. I was doing all I could to keep the 
village clean from filth and the people from being attacked by sore throat 
and pneumonia, but the sickness was rising in intensity. My father was 
attacked. He approached me, to ask if he could appeal to his ancestral 
spirits. . . . I told him I was doing what I could and saw no reason why 
he should not do the same. One evening he walked with the assistance of 
a stick to the new village, and stood shaking in front of his chief house 
with a small cup of beer in his hand. 

He said: . . . ‘Oh, what is the matter? See, all the people in your 
village are laid up with sickness; there is not one who is able to give any 
other some water.’ He took a sip of beer from the cup and spued it to the 
right and then to the left. He grew grave and looking to one side as if he 
saw the spirits with his human eyes, he continued earnestly : ‘ Why have 
you forsaken us? Here is beer—we give you. Look on us compassion- 
ately, let the sick get better, peace be on us and on the live stock.’ . . . As 
it was, we lost no soul from influenza—whether this was in answer to the 
prayer or not the reader can judge for himself. In the mind of my father, 
which I share, it showed great faith, and his appeal was effective (July 
1980, pp. 875-6). 


The God of the animist is admittedly hard to find; if 
for no other reason than that He, as yet, is not required 
in the animist heaven. He is sufficiently recognized when 
referred to as the controller of rain and drought and the 
arbitrary wielder of supra-ancestral power through the 
lightning and the earthquake. In the communal bond 
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the Bantu have an instrument of security that applies as 
effectively in the next world as it does in this. The clan- 
group recognizes the existence of God but does not know 
Him. In death no break of continuity is admitted, and 
the man or woman who passes on does so into an environ- 
ment identical with that left behind, in which, while a 
mwenecho (owner) has to be postulated in order to satisfy 
the demand of the physical universe for a manager, there is 
no demand for him in the clan. Animism requires no God 
in Heaven. To ask an African animist to apply to the 
‘owner ’ the name ‘ father’ is to ask for what is practically 
a contradiction in terms. 

Bantu ‘ worship,’ therefore, hardly satisfies any known 
definition of worship. It is actually clan-conclave, and in 
all its manifestations it will be found operating along some 
parallel to this conclave idea. Somewhere it will exhibit 
sign or signs of the central rite, full or maimed, of a common 
meal. We dare not, however, dismiss the bonds and controls 
of the communal system as hostile things simply because 
they operate under the authority of the ancestors and 
without God. The teaching of Jesus is decisive here, how- 
ever much missionary or church practice may have been 
led to error. The bonds and controls of animism cannot be 
finally exclusive of the God whom so far they have not 
required. There must be somewhere an opening in the 
at first sight perfect circle of the Bantu animist plan; an 
opening through which the God of Jesus Christ will be 
brought in. It is the purpose of this brief paper to suggest 
where that point is to be found. Meanwhile let us for a 
moment in passing recall wise words uttered before their 
time at the height of a period in English thought when to 
suggest any values to ‘ the lesser breeds without the law’ 
was to talk in an almost unknown tongue. 


Said Ruskin in The Queen of the Air : 


We cannot interpret the religion of any people unless we are prepared 
to admit that we ourselves as well as they are liable to error in matters of 
faith ; and that the convictions of others, however singular, may in some 
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points have been well-founded, while our own, however reasonable, may 
in some particulars be mistaken. You must forgive me, therefore, for not 
always distinctively calling the creeds of the past ‘ superstition ’ or the 
creeds of the present-day ‘ religion’; as well as for assuming that a faith 
now confessed may sometimes be superficial while a faith long-forgotten 
may once have been sincere. 


One takes, of course, no step as out of one area into 
another, when one passes from a phrase such as ‘ the religion 
of the African animist ’ to some other phrase such as ‘ the 
communal bond in Bantu Africa.’ We realize at once an 
identity when we remind ourselves of the family-conclave 
idea just referred to above: the clan gathering round a 
common meal. Heaven—or a future life that is under- 
standable, attainable, dependable—lies about the Bantu 


animist not merely in his infancy but all the time. Future 


life is clan life exactly as it is now. Cattle if you were a 
cattle-keeper, but not otherwise. Fishable water if your 
clan is a fishing group, and so on. No infant child who died 
on earth before being exhibited to and aggregated to the 
group will be there; no serf is there, nor any god. The 
clan goes on and is self-sufficing. As to what happens to 
other clans, the African animist clansman takes no thought 
whatever. It is no concern of his. The number of things 
on which, one would say, the clansman is likely to be at all 
clear are three. First, that the clan has an everlasting 
habitation. Second, that, as a link with the future and 
guaranteeing it, the ancestral group is entirely sufficient. 
Third, that disharmony in the earth group implies ancestral 
action, just exactly as—in the reverse direction—misguided 
action on earth introduces disharmony in the clan’s under- 
ground valley. The two groups are not two, but one. 
Watch any Bantu group in consultation with its ancestor 
group. Take as example a Northern Nyasaland group 
anxious to get ancestral decision regarding a new village 
site. Note what the communal bond is, and realize how 
utterly all life is determined by it and how hard it must be 
for any African animist genuinely to admit Jesus’ view of 
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God into his day-by-day thinking, ancestral help being— 
provided one accepts the code—so understandable, so 
dependable and so available. 

A village in Northern Nyasaland has grown old and 
needs to be rebuilt on a new site. How is that site chosen ? 
One would expect that knowledge of soils, the presence of 
water, timber and pasture, a similarity of environment to 
that which has been customary would be the decisive factors ; 
but they are not. They are to this extent subsidiary that 
they can be set aside if any site, tentatively selected from 
such considerations, should fail to secure the assent of the 
ancestors. Or perhaps it is more accurate to say that while 
these considerations provide the grounds upon which tenta- 
tive selection is and always must be made, yet that tentative 
selection must be ratified by the ancestors before the new 
village can be built upon that site. It is therefore possible 
for several tentative selections of site to be made by the 
living group before the final decision is arrived at. 

Now how is ancestral assent secured? There are, of 
course, a number of ways, varying with the ancestral practice 
of differing groups, but here is one : 

The community is informed that the choice of a new site 
is impending and the women thereupon begin to prepare a 
quantity of flour. Meanwhile the senior men make up their 
minds as to the site which the ancestors will be asked either 
to sanction or to disallow. When the appointed day arrives, 
the flour is brought out in the early morning—and in this 
connexion it may be noted that the morning hour has been 
justified to me as being the time ‘ when the spirits of wor- 
shippers are made pure by sleep ’—and all the married 
people of the group go with the flour to some spot selected 
by the group headman. This may be, but need not be, at 
the group burying place. I have been told that the rite 
may take place equally well out of doors, at the graves, or 
within. a hut. The party in any case proceeds in silence, 
and when the spot is reached the flour baskets are lowered 
from the heads of the women who have carried them and 
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the headman pours the flour out in two heaps; the one at 
a little distance from the other. One heap bears the title 
of ‘the flour of peace’; the other, that of ‘ the flour of 
corroboration.’ 

Standing beside the first heap the headman utters the 
following invocation : 

If we shall be broken up at this new place by wild beasts or by disease 


or by death, may you, O Flour, be scattered about. But if a village will 
stand here unshaken, then may you, O Flour, remain untouched. 


Beside the heap of ‘ corroboration ’—so-called because 
without a positive sign from it also the behaviour of the 
first heap will be valueless—the invocation goes thus : 


If we shall have true peace at this new place, without any of the evils 
we have mentioned, then, O Flour, may you be scattered about. 


That is to say, the second heap’s appearance when next 
visited must corroborate the appearance of the first heap 
by exhibiting the opposite condition : the first undisturbed, 
the second all scattered about and obviously interfered with. 
At the conclusion of this simple but faith-filled ceremony 
the party returns home, and on the following morning the 
heaps are visited in order that the decision of the ancestors 
may be known. If that heap be undisturbed which should 
be undisturbed, and that scattered which should be scattered, 
the reply is favourable and the flitting to the new site will 
begin. If, on the other hand, that remains undisturbed 
which should have been scattered and the other scattered 
which should have remained intact then it is necessary to 
go through the whole process of tentative selection and 
ritual conclave once more, and again, perhaps, once more 
until the answer comes through that permits building to 
begin. 

rts this rite one thing is both extremely important and 
extremely interesting: the insistence of a double sign in 
order to be sure beyond any possibility of controversy that 
the ancestors’ answer is correctly read. The two heaps 
are adjacent and equally exposed to the chances of the night, 
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and yet there are few old folk alive to-day in Northern 
Nyasaland who will not go on oath that they have seen the 
rite performed and answer given. They are in no sort of 
doubt whatever that such a method of trustful consultation 
between the two sections of the group bound indissolubly 
by the communal bond is a completely reliable method upon 
which human affairs may be arranged. It is a method 
always available, always understandable and always depend- 
able. May I also suggest here that it is also scriptural ? 
In the story of Gideon and the fleece-omen we have an 
exact parallel in this matter of corroborative testimony, of 
completely trustful petition and answer. With Gideon it 
was not enough that one night the fleece be dewy and the 
surrounding ground dry ; it was necessary that upon another 
night the ground should receive the dew-sign and the fleece 
remain dry. 

I need not give a multiplicity of instances to show how 
completely interpenetrating is this sense of a vital bond in 
the community. The point that I wish to make here is 
that the communal bond, resulting in family-conclave as 
guide in life’s affairs, rather than anything which it can be 
accurate to describe as ‘ worship,’ gives to the animist 
Bantu a peace of mind that is natural rather than surprising 
when we consider how it provides something available, 
understandable and dependable. The clan looks after the 
clan as a whole; here and hereafter. 

What, then, has the Christian to bring to the Bantu 
animist, and at what point in the apparently perfect circle 
of his belief can the Christian message of the Gospel find an 
entry? Here seems to me a question that has never yet 
been satisfactorily posed or answered. We have always 
taken for granted a ‘sense of need,’ have we not? Even 
although some of us are old enough to remember the first 
appearance of a book, thirty years ago, that posed the 
question and essayed the answer; or at least essayed an 
answer, with China rather than animist Africa in view. 

1 The Heathen Heart, Campbell Moody. 
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It is most certainly true that even to-day in Africa there is 
being let loose upon the Bantu ancestor-loyalist a flood of 
appeal and exhortation aiming at ‘ conversion ’ and ‘ salva- 
tion’ that by the very words it uses condemns itself as 
being in complete ignorance of the mind and thought of the 
folk to whom it is addressed. The moment one begins to 
get even an inkling into the reasons for Bantu ancestor- 
loyalty and apparent preference for the family-conclave as a 
basis for faith, one is bound to call a halt to mere declamation 
that unavoidably uses an approach fatal to its own success. 
And one calls this halt all the more readily the stronger is 
one’s realization of the fact that Jesus must be capable of 
presentation in some way that cannot fail to succeed. This 
is, or ought to be, the victory of one’s faith: that a way 
exists by which the Master may enter the apparently closed 
circle. And if it be that anthropology rather than ‘ theology’ 
offers a clue to discovery, then so much the greater must be 
regret that so many years have gone with this fact unrealized. 

What is the Christian approach to the problem presented 
by the communal bond in Bantu Africa? There are many 
who say to-day that the Church must come to be a new 
community in which the church member will find a new 
spiritual home freed from all ‘ the bondage of the past.’ To 
some of us that view seems strangely naive and misinformed. 
I should like to suggest another view, namely, that we of 
to-day, recognizing the communal bond—i.e. animism—to 
be what it is and to have the power that it has, explore the 
possibility of using this very thing as the key to the solution 
of the problem. I believe that in this very system of belief 
that seems to stand athwart the path we actually have the 
answer to our question how to bring the God and Father of 
Jesus Christ into position, as it were, before these African 
Bantu; these people of such great promise and of such 
great capacity for faith and loyalty; these ancestor- 
loyalists who, in their own fathers, have at the moment 
such an all-sufficient protection and support. There must 
be a loophole in the system somewhere. Where is it ? 
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In the Bantu animist heaven God does not occur. The 
great underground valley that is heaven to the Bantu 
clansman is a clan heaven. God, who is postulated in order 
to give the non-understandable physical universe a creator 
and manager, is unthinkable as sharing in the clan heaven. 
The ancestors people the clan heaven and the clansman joins 
them. That picture is sufficient. Life here under their 
control, and in conclave with them at all moments where 
clan procedure needs guidance, is sufficiently understandable 
and the method dependable. Life hereafter is membership 
merely of the other group. Conclave proceeds as before. 
The group looks after the group, here and hereafter. To 
each clan its own heaven; hence the complete indifference 
normal among Bantu to the fortunes of all who are not 
fellow-clansmen. 

But what if all mankind have a common lot? The 
moment that is asserted the Bantu clansman’s world and his 
heaven are turned upside down. If all travel along one 
common track to one eventual Great Village, who is head 
of that Village? Neither your clan nor my clan can have 
superiority in such a village. ‘ We have Abraham to our 
Father,’ said the Jews, pre-eminent exponents of the clan- 
heaven theory. And Jesus answered them and said, ‘ Before 
Abraham was, I am.’ To-day as then Jesus has the answer 
ready when the hitherto undreamed-of situation of common 
destiny begins to break upon the Bantu clans. Common 
destiny must demand Supreme Chieftainship that will in 
some hitherto unimagined valley embrace all clans and 
all races. Here, it seems to me, is the point in the not yet 
wholly perfect circle of belief at which we can say with 
certainty, Enter Jesus ! 

The God of Jesus Christ must come ‘ into position ’ the 
moment that the ‘ common lot of man’ is recognized. And 
when He enters the Bantu heaven, He, by the very nature of 
the communal bond that has so far bound the clansmen in 
their several and non-communicating groups, takes control 
of wae earth. In other words, I believe that when that 
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realization genuinely dawns upon animist Africa, not as 
something superficially assented to as part of foreign teaching 
but as a new vision of the soul, then African Christians will 
be the greater Christ-loyalists not in spite of but because of 
this communal bond that moulds the shape and size of them 
to-day. Just as I believe that Africa, coming to the revela- 
tion of God in this way, will bring new vision to the Church 
as a whole. 

The Great Ancestor will take over from the ancestors. 
No destroying but a fulfilling. The communal bond will be 
seen not broken but expanding, with all its loyalties and its 
reverence and its faith raised to an incalculably higher 
power. 


T. C. Youne 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


SOME NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


HANDBUCH DER VERGLEICHENDEN RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE: Ursprung 
und Werden der Religion. Von Witneim Scumipr. Minster : 
Aschendorff. M. 6.80 und M. 8.25. 1930. 

Dre Revicion ZaRaTHusTRas, NACH DEM Awesta DarcesTeitt. Von 
Hermann Lommet. Tibingen: Mohr. M. 13.20 und M, 16. 1980. 

Der Buppuismus ms GescuicuTte unp Gecenwart. Von J. Wirre. 
Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer. M. 1.80. 1980. 


O student of the history of religion and no missionary, of what- 
ever school or communion, can afford to ignore the works of 
Pater Schmidt, Professor in the University of Vienna and on the 
staff of the Roman Catholic Missionary Seminary of St Gabriel near 
Vienna. Since 1910 he has made it his life-work, as an ethnologist 
and student of religion, to prove that at the beginning of every 
missionary development known to the historian is to be found the 
belief in a supreme Being of a personal nature, who, Himself good, 
demands of men that they also shall be good. This book surveys 
all the theories which have grown up as a result of the work on the 
history of religion carried on mainly in this century and last. The 
author has a special point to make, namely, that the various schools 
and theories of the comparative history of religion fall together into 
a definite sequence which is exactly the opposite of the sequence 
of the religions themselves through the course of history. Pater 
Schmidt, therefore, aims not only at giving in this book a history of 
the comparative study of religion, setting forth one after the other 
the various theories, tendencies and schools of thought, but also at 
offering a short description of the religions themselves in their 
historical sequence. This last proposition raises the question whether 
this is not a rather forced construction. But, however that may 
be, we owe Pater Schmidt a particular debt of gratitude for the first 
chapter of his book. Here the material collected in the three large 
volumes of his work, Der Ursprung der Gottesidee (The Origin of the 
Idea of God), and the principles he there enunciates are given in 
shorter form for a reading public which we hope will be numerous. 
135 
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Hermann Lommel’s presentation of the religion of Zoroaster as a 
system complete in itself fills a gap that has often been felt, in par- 
ticular with regard to the question of the relation between the Old 
Testament and the religion of the Parsis. As regards method, 
the author starts with the separate later strata of the Avesta and 
works out from them the original teaching of Zoroaster. It is a 
question whether this method might not yield valuable results if it 
were applied to the study of other sources for the history of religion. 

The author gives a clear picture of the religion of Zoroaster, 
which he treats as a doctrine, a philosophical attempt to solve the 
riddle of life, as it appeared to men in those days, by abandoning 
the Iranian heathen mythology. The first chapter deals with the 
figure of the Creator God, who, without beginning or end of days, 
surpasses the bounds of time and is designated by the neutral title 
Ahura Mazda (The Wise Lord). Lommel asks (p. 18): ‘ Did 
Zoroaster take over one of the divinities from the native popular 
pantheon and give it thereby a higher content, or is this idea of God 
the creation of Zoroaster himself?’ His answer is that Zoroaster 
did create this idea of God himself, although possibly he was not 
uninfluenced by inherited conceptions. If that is so, it is only 
natural to suppose that Zoroaster found the figure of one Creator 
God in the traditional popular religion ; just as through all the world 
the idea of the Supreme Being or the High God is to be found, He 
whom the Iranians, like the other Aryans, call the Sky God and 
Heavenly Father. In that case monotheism would not be the 
creation of Zoroaster, but only the new dualistic solution of the 
world problems which, as the messenger of the Most High God, he 
had to proclaim. 

The next chapters give a survey of the spiritual world in its 
dualistic relations, the six wise immortals and their opposites 
(chapter 2) and the other spirits (chapter 3). Chapter 4 treats of 
views of the relation of the physical and spiritual world. That is 
followed by the survey of the history of the world according to the 
Parsi teaching (chapter 5), the nature of the most important of the 
creatures, man and cattle (chapter 6), the conceptions of the soul 
after death (chapter 7) and the end of the world (chapter 8)—a clear 
and rounded picture of the cosmogony of Zoroaster. 

The closing chapter estimates the value of piety in the Zoroastrian 
religion as an ethical system, no attempt being made to evaluate 
and describe its worship. The tenth chapter gives as a supplement 
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the well-established views of the author already set forth in other 
places, on the pre-history of ideas and figures of the Zoroastrian 
religion in Iranian or Aryan religious antiquity. 

Professor Witte’s book gives in 160 pages a comprehensive 
description of Buddhism in historical times and the present day. 
Obviously the treatment cannot be exhaustive. The book is intended 
rather as an introduction and guide for those German readers who 
want to have in small compass a general idea of Buddhism. The 
outstanding feature of the book is its description and history of the 
two great schools of Buddhist thought. Their history is traced 
down to the present day, and missionary students will be particularly 
interested in the short account in the last chapter of the missionary 
efforts of Buddhism in Europe. This is a little book for which one 
would covet a wide circulation, and might hope that many of its 
readers would be stirred to an enthusiastic interest in this religion 
and in the figure of its founder, as well as of the great Japanese and 
Chinese revivals. Buddhism is, after Christianity, the great religion 
of the world. It promises salvation to all and it is, in certain fields» 
the most serious opponent of Jesus Christ and His message. It is 
unfortunate that in several places lines have been transposed in the 
printing, and one hopes that these with other small errors will be 
corrected in a new edition. 


E. A. DELIus 
BARMEN 





NEW RELIGIONS FROM INDIA 


Tue Rewicion or Man. Being the Hibbert Lectures for 1980. By 
RaBINDRANATH TacorE. London: Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
1981. 


An Ipeaist View oF Lire. Being the Hibbert Lectures for 1929. By 
S. RapHaKRisHNaN. London: Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 1982. 


E have in recent years been made aware by many warnings 

of the rapid growth of secularism in our modern world. 

By that is usually meant an outlook that guides life solely by material 
aims, that recognizes no values save those that are self-regarding. 
There has been a general recognition that this situation brings to the 
Church of Christ an urgent call. Perhaps we have not taken suffi- 
cient account at the same time of another danger that threatens the 
highest interests of religion. This is the danger that lies in an idealism 
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that is non-Christian. Men of science now freely admit that material 
forces alone cannot explain the universe. But this acknowledgment 
of the reality of the spiritual is not in itself sufficient ; we know well 
enough that a philosophy of spirit, even a religion of spirit, is not 
necessarily Christian. We are reminded of this fact by the arrival 
from India of two series of Hibbert Lectures, delivered in successive 
years, which both present idealist constructions of man’s life and 
destiny, but which are definitely non-Christian and indeed in some 
respects anti-Christian. They deserve to be studied because of their 
intellectual and spiritual quality, but also because they suggest an 
influence that is making itself felt in the West and which may quite 
possibly do so increasingly. 

The authors of these two volumes represent the highest levels of 
the Indian mind. Of Dr Rabindranath Tagore’s credentials it is not 
necessary to speak. One who expounds religion with the insight of a 
poet and in the spirit of an internationalist has a right to be heard 
with respect. Professor Radhakrishnan, now Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
has a great position as a skilled dialectician and a persuasive inter- 
preter of Indian philosophy and religion. Each of the authors 
presents his theme with charm and distinction. Each has his own 
individual approach to his subject. Yet the value of that approach 
is all the greater just because in both cases it is so essentially Indian. 

Dr Tagore’s Religion of Man has some affinity with American 
humanism but it cannot be said to be characterized, as, according to 
Karl Barth, the religion of ‘ Americanism’ is, by ‘a bright-eyed 
egoism ’ whose gods are physical welfare and enjoyment. It is too 
Indian to be so described, though the likeness between the two types 
of humanism is really deeper than the superficial difference. Dr 
Tagore derives his religion from his contact as a young man with a 
wandering sect in Bengal called Baiils, who worship in no temple but 
sing their hymns to ‘ the Man of the Heart.’ One can see that what 
he is striving after is something that a poet especially would seek, 
entrance into what he calls ‘ the hall of union where dwells the Lover 
in the heart of existence’ (p. 106). ‘I cannot help believing,’ he 
writes, ‘that my Indian ancestry had left deep in my being the 
legacy of its philosophy—the philosophy which speaks of fulfilment 
through our harmony with all things’ (p. 172). It is characteristic 
of the Bails, who must be classed among the bhakti sects, that they 
declare that ‘there can be no mukti, for love is ultimate’; and Dr 
Tagore follows them in this, turning away from the impersonal 
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Parabrahman. It is not easy, however, to be sure whether the 
Supreme Person whom he reverences is a Living God or only * the 
infinite in its human aspect’ (p. 191). This tenuous theism has little 
power in it to deliver man or to make him a deliverer of others. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, unlike Dr Tagore, makes use of the instru- 
ments of the philosopher to solve the problems of life, and his book 
is studded with the names of western teachers. All the same, in his 
case as in that of the poet it is his Indian thought-inheritance that 
has the last word for him. He quotes, indeed, freely from the Bible 
and shows himself to be intimately acquainted with Christian ideas, 
His aim has no doubt been, as the editor of the Indian Social Reformer 
points out with approval, ‘to form a synthesis of the teachings of 
Jesus with the teachings of the Upanishads and the Gita.’ He is 
the more able to do so as he is apparently not an advaitist, though he 
is anxious at the same time to retain the great advaitist, Sankara, 
among his spiritual ancestors. He believes in a God who.is ‘ the 
spring and sustainer of moral effort,’ and in ‘ givenness’ in experience 
(p. 888). His unwillingness to part from such elements in his Hindu 
inheritance as karma and rebirth leaves his religious reconstruction 
imperfectly fused into a unity. The result is that it is not truly 
theistic. He has gone some way to take Christ into his system but 
not the whole way. His view of life remains in consequence essenti- 
ally Hindu and therefore fundamentally pantheistic. 

One consequence from his pantheism is that to him all religions 
are equally true. ‘Any name, any form, any symbol may set the 
whole being astir, and the divine in the heart of the seeker lifts him 
up and accepts the offering ’ (p. 122). ‘ Put the fire of spirit on any 
altar, it blazes up to heaven ’ (p. 206). ‘ The lack of definiteness in a 
religion like that of the Hindus ’ commends it to him, and in the 
religion that he presents here the same lack is a baffling character- 
istic. In the conclusion of his argument he leaves us with two 
deities, God and the Absolute, ambiguously related to each other, 
‘ Though the creation of the world is an incident in the never-ending 
activity of the Absolute, it satisfies a deep want in God. The world 
is as indispensable to God as God is to the world ’ (p. 344). Perhaps 
he would find help in solving this problem if he abandoned the 
Absolute as his highest category of reality and if also he was able to 
accept the Incarnation. We must not seek for a more abstract 
God behind the Living God. 

No one can read these books without a profound and moving 
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sense of their significance. But neither subjectivism on the one 
hand nor pantheism on the other can satisfy the human heart. 
Neither shows us a God of grace. Canon Burkitt in a recent book 
compares the Gnosticisms which proved ineffectual in the second 
century to the belief that ‘ you can propel a boat in which you are 
sitting by pressing against the sides.’ These Gnosticisms of to-day 
reveal the same defect. 
EDINBURGH Nico. MAcNICOL 





SOME BOOKS ABOUT AFRICANS 


NaTURE-WorsHiIP aND TaBoo. By W. C. WitLovcusy. Introduction 
by W. D. Mackenzie. Hartford, Conn.: Seminary Press. $4.00, 
1932. 

GEISTESLEBEN AFRIKANISCHER VOLKER IM LICHTE DES EVANGELIUMS. 
Von Ernst JOHANSSEN. Miinchen: Kaiser. M. 5 und M, 6.50. 
1981. 

HuNGER AND WorkK IN A SavaGE Trise. By Auprey I. RicHarps, 
Ph.D. Preface by B. Matinowski. London: Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
1982. 

THe Ama-Xosa: Lire anp Customs. By JoHN HENDERSON SoGa. 
Illustrated. Map. Lovedale: Lovedale Press. London: Kegan 
Paul. 21s. 19382. 

NoTES ON THE History OF THE TUMBUKA-KAMANGA PEOPLES. NOTES 
ON THE SPEECH OF THE TUMBUKA-KAMANGA PeEopLEs. By T. 
CuLLEN Younc. London: Religious Tract Society. 6s. each. 
1932. NoTES ON THE CusTOMS AND FoLk-LoreE OF THE TUMBUKA- 
KaManGa PeopLes. By T. CULLEN Younc. Livingstonia: Mission 
Press. 6s. 1981. 

Die STAMMESLEHREN DER DscuacGa. Band 1. Von Bruno GUTMANN. 
Miinchen: Beck. RM. 386. 1982. 


N his new book, which is a sequel to The Soul of the Bantu, 
Dr Willoughby discusses one of the most difficult questions 

in African religion : the nature and origin of the spirits which dwell 
in trees, rivers, etc. After a close examination of the facts (and 
here, as in the previous book, he draws largely upon his own observa- 
tions) he is inclined to believe that all these spirits are of human 
origin. In this I agree with him. Dr Willoughby is a thorough- 
going animist. He defines animism as ‘the belief that there is a 
personal spirit, sometimes friendly and sometimes unfriendly, in 
everything living and non-living.’ He is convinced that the Bantu 
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credit everything with a soul—a spiritual entity, a personality of its 
own—that makes it what it is and enables it to do what it does. He 
would say, I suppose, that the whitewash with which a mourner 
coats himself has a soul which enables it to impart good luck to the 
man. On this matter I venture to differ from my friend. In the 
footnote on p. 246 he misrepresents my position when he says : 
* He [Smith] thinks they are dynamists : I think they are animists.’ 
When the Ashanti (who are not Bantu) say that both trees and 
human beings possess sunsum (‘soul’ or ‘spirit’) I admit the 
animism ; but until more evidence is forthcoming that the Bantu 
believe a personal spirit to be in everything (including whitewash) 
I must continue to think that the dynamis in amulets and so forth is 
impersonal. He collects a number of African equivalents for ‘ taboo’ ; 
I wish he had provided, and discussed, a similar list of names for 
‘soul’ in things. I notice that he speaks of taboo as a shunning of 
actions which are sure ‘to provoke the virulence of infernal forces.’ 
Why ‘infernal’ I do not know. ‘Forces’ is the word I should 
employ ; and his use of it suggests (unless he identifies ‘ infernal 
forces ’ with ‘ souls’) that he also is a dynamist in part. In that 
case there is not much difference between us, after all ; and I should 
be glad of that, for it is perilous to disagree with such a veteran 
Africanist as Dr Willoughby. 

Readers of the Review will recall the two remarkable articles 
written by Dr E. Johanssen (July and October 1931) on ‘ The Idea 
of God in the Myths and Proverbs of some East African Bantu 
Tribes.’ His experience, gained through thirty years of service 
among them, has convinced him that God has spoken to Shambalas, 
Ruandas and others not only by means of ‘ the great picture book of 
Nature’ but also through their history and culture. In this pro- 
foundly interesting book he examines various sides of their life— 
their attitude to Nature, their community-sense, their ethic, their 
mystery-cult, their beliefs and so forth—with a view to tracing that 
revelation. Again and again he pauses to ask: What do our findings 
signify in the light of the Gospel ? ‘ Speak so that I may see you’ 
—and if we are properly to learn to know the African we must listen 
tohim. Dr Johanssen wisely introduces a large number of proverbs and 
texts, translated into German, to enable us to see the African. This isa 
book that missionary students who read German will find invaluable. 

Dr Richards’ book marks a distinct step forward in the study of 
African life. Her subject is one that hitherto has been ignored : 
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the social and cultural functions of nutritive processes. The treat- 
ment is brilliant and stimulating in an extraordinary degree. Written 
originally as a thesis for the London Ph.D., the work was tested and 
improved during a period of research in Northern Rhodesia. It is an 
admirable example of the application of the functional method to the 
elucidation of African institutions. The only thing I do not like is 
a word in the title: I hardly think that Zulus and Bembas are to 
be classed as ‘ savages.’ 

Mr Cullen Young refers in one of his books to the false ideas 
about the African with which the European is saddled from birth. 
The superficial observations recorded by early travellers and mission- 
aries are largely responsible for these. Happily such books as we 
now have before us are building up a more exact knowledge. It is 
instructive to compare, for example, Kay’s Kaffraria written in 1882 
with Mr Soga’s The Ama-Xosa a hundred years later. Mr Kay spent 
a few years among the Xosas : Mr Soga knows them from the inside. 
Mr Kay was one of the writers responsible for the libel that these 
people buy and sell women as wives. In his excellent chapter on 
Lobola Mr Soga shows clearly that the passing of cattle from one 
family to another at marriage is not, and can never have been, ‘a 
mere commercial contract,’ as Kay said. The custom, as he well 
says, is ‘the Bantu woman’s charter of liberty ’—any attempt to 
destroy it ‘ would be most strenuously resisted by the women them- 
selves, for they realize, as no others can, what it means to them in 
security of person and social status.’ Mr Soga’s book, while dis- 
appointingly superficial and meagre in some respects, contains many 
other good things, notably his account of those much misunderstood 
functionaries the amaggira, commonly labelled ‘ witch-doctors,’ whom 
he calls ‘ priest-diviners.’ This is really the first study we have had 
of the Xosas as distinct from the other tribes of South Africa with 
which they are usually confused. We should be grateful if Mr Soga 
would write a complete monograph on the indigenous religion of his 
people, telling us what exactly the old faith and practice meant to them. 

The value of Mr Cullen Young’s books must not be judged by 
their size, nor by his modest designation of them as ‘ Notes.’ They 
record his observations on the Tumbuka people of Nyasaland during 
over twenty-five years of distinguished missionary labour among 
them. From an ethnological point of view they are particularly 
interesting because of the super-imposition of two distinct African 
cultures upon the Tumbuka: the resultant complex is seen in the 
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social organization and in marriage and other customs, and is well 
worth study by those who are concerned with the Bantu reactions 
to foreign influences. Mr Young also has much to say about the 
‘ medicine men,’ whom he describes as ‘ friendly and essential to the 
community.’ Ung’anga is one of the things which the changing 
African is carrying over with him from the past. A list of the best- 
known practitioners to-day in Northern Nyasaland would contain, 
says Mr Young, names well known in the teaching profession, the 
Native Civil Service and the Church. 

Both Mr Soga and Mr Cullen Young write of the puberty rites, 
but neither of them dwells upon the instruction that is given. Most 
writers, indeed, ignore the education of Africans under the old 
régime. Dr Gutmann is filling the gap in his characteristically 
adequate manner. The book before us is one of three that are to be 
devoted to the subject. After an introduction on the methods, he 
goes on to the content of education, dividing the instruction into 
that which is given before and that which follows circumcision. In 
the central section there is a description of the early ceremonies 
which mark progress out of childhood, followed by a large number of 
lessons imparted by the grandparents. Dr Gutmann has done well 
to put these down in the vernacular with a translation. The teaching 
may not be systematic but it is astonishing in its range. An analysis 
of the subjects enables the student to follow up easily what is taught, 
e.g. about God. The first lesson here recorded as given by the grand- 
father begins: ‘ There is a silent Observer who watches you.’ The 
character of this instruction, the place of religion in it, its high moral 
tone, will surprise those who have rashly imagined that there was 
no education in Bantu Africa before Europeans appeared. We shall 
eagerly await Dr Gutmann’s succeeding volumes. Will not some 
philanthropist give us an English translation of all his splendid books ? 

CHESHAM Epwin W. SMITH 





MENCIUS ON THE MIND 


MENCIUs ON THE MIND: Experiments in Multiple Definition. By I. A. 
Ricuarps, Litt.D. London: Kegan Paul. 10s, 6d. 19382. 


ISKING a cross division, one may say that this book is rather 

for the philosopher than for the missionary, or even the 
sinologue. It is not that most interesting things are not said about 
Mencius and his utterances. In particular much attention is given 
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to his discussion with Kao Tzu—‘ the most developed and explicit 
piece of discussion Confucian literature provides.’ Still, the author’s 
aim ‘ is less to elucidate Mencius—which would be the task for another 
lifetime—than to bring into prominence an extremely puzzling set of 
linguistic situations,’ such that ‘a theory which could handle them 
would have direct bearing upon the whole range of our language 
purposes.’ If the author sometimes exhibits what some readers 
may regard as strained ingenuity, this may be part of the ‘ teasing 
out ’ of his problems, which is a necessary preliminary to the formula- 
tion of any such theory. Mencius is thus the corpus vile on whom 
the author skilfully demonstrates his thesis. Let it be noted, how- 
ever, that in the author’s eyes vile is not the adjective to apply to the 
corpus. He does not hesitate to speak of the argument of Mencius 
with Kao Tzu as ranking ‘ in historic and intrinsic interest ’ with those 
of Plato, just as in his foreword he protests against the provincialism 
of even distinguished philosophers who can speak of the whole of 
human tradition while excluding China from their view. 

Dr Richards’ appreciation of a Chinese thinker will commend his 
book to all sinologues and China missionaries. If, however, a 
missionary or sinologue is not interested in ‘the meaning of meaning’ 
he perhaps had better refrain from reading this book. And yet no 
sooner is this sentence written than the writer is inclined to cancel it, 
for who more than such missionary or such sinologue needs to bear 
constantly in mind the enormous difficulty of all translation and of 
all mutual understanding between persons of different races and 
ages ? The problem is thus stated: ‘Can we, in attempting to 
understand and translate a work which belongs to a very different 
tradition to our own do more than read our own conceptions into 
it?’ This study of Mencius amply illustrates the difficulty, and to 
aid us in overcoming it, there is a chapter on ‘A Technique for 
Comparative Studies’ in which the author advocates ‘ the exercise 
of multiple definition.’ 

The reviewer can certify that no one can read this volume without 
being at times even despairingly aware of the manifold difficulties 
of translation in the widest sense of that word. And any missionary, 
therefore, may find the reading of it to be for his soul’s good, if only 
with greater awareness he still goes on with his job and does not 
allow himself to be reduced to the condition of the perplexed centipede 
against which the author warns us. 

LonpDon P. J. MAcLaGan 
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SOME RECENT STUDIES OF INDO-CHINA 


Le CamBpopcren. Par G. H. Monop. Paris: Larose. Frs. 9. 1981. 

Au Pays pu Drorr MaTerneL. Par Marcet Ner. [Illustré. (Tirage 
& part du Bulletin de U'Ecole d’Extréme-Orient, Hanoi, 1980, 
Nos, 8-4.) .Obtainable, Paris: Van Oecst. 

ProveRBEs, Maximes, Penskes p’Extrftme-Orient ET p’OccIDENT. 
Par H. DeLEeTI£ et NcuyEN Xan. Hué, Annam: Imprimerie Dac- 
Lap. 1981. 

EssalI SUR LE DINH ET LE CULTE DU GENIE TUTELAIRE DES VILLAGES AU 
Tonkin. Par NouyveEN van Kuoan. [Illustré. (Tirage a part 
du Bulletin de U' Ecole Frangaise d Extréme-Orient, Hanoi, 19380, 
Nos. 1-2.) Obtainable, Paris: Van Oest. 

Historre pes Miao. Par F. M. Savina. Illustré. Hong-Kong: Im- 
primerie de Nazareth. Frs. 80. 19380. 


JIVE books which have recently been written on Indo-China 
reveal an astonishingly rich human diversity in that land. 
it is a land of contrasts from Buddhist Cambodia in the south to the 
high plateaux of Annam in the north, inhabited by most primitive 
peoples ; or from the sparse plains of Annam where Confucianism 
reigns to the vast and populous villages of the Tonkin delta where old 
animistic traditions still exist. 
M. Monod introduces the reader to Cambodian life in a simple, 
straightforward and vivid way. A summary of the origins and 
history of the people is followed by some remarks on their psychology : 


Centuries of oppression, of spoliation and misery, endured by the 
Khmer race, have taken from them all combativity and made them 
indifferent and careless of what the next day may bring forth. From this 
undoubtedly comes a certain apathy which is generally regarded as laziness. 
This is undeserved. The Cambodian works hard and shows himself to be 
both intelligent and ingenious, but he has no love for routine and does not 
value a high salary if it entails the loss of his independence (p. 12). 


The author then passes in review some popular beliefs: Cam- 
bodian conceptions of the world, of paradise and hell, of spirits, 
mankind and creation. The Khmer, like the Annamese, believes 
in a host of spirits, often men’s protectors, sometimes powerful but 
more often merely to be propitiated by certain ceremonies. 

The Cambodian’s relations with his ancestors are close and 
marked by deep respect. The birth of a child is announced to its 
ancestors and their goodwill and protection are invoked. Adoption 
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is widely practised. Although polygamous in principle, the Cam- 
bodian gives an important place in social life to women, practically 
equal in fundamentals to that given to men. In practice he is rarely 
a polygamist, for he cannot afford it. Children are brought up to 
pay great respect to their parents. Every Cambodian boy, towards 
the age of ten years, must spend some four to six months at a pagoda, 
living the life of the bonzes (priests) and submitted to an intensive 
moral influence. Again, at the age of twenty-one, the adolescent 
will spend six months toa yearthere. The bonzes themselves observe 


Buddhist rules strictly. They are respected highly, the king himself 
bowing before them. 


M. Marcel Ner’s study is the record of a journey made in 1929 
and 1980 across the little-known plateaux of southern Annam, in 
the wild Moi country, inhabited by tribes with a matriarchal social 
organization. He visited other districts, including Kontum, especi- 
ally interesting 


because one finds there, in juxtaposition, Moi populations sharing a large 
number of their characteristics, but sharply differentiated in their family 
organization, some being matriarchal, others patriarchal (p. 4). 


M. Ner reckons that Indo-Chinese tribes following a matriarchal 
system are far more numerous and occupy a far wider area than is 
generally supposed. They differ considerably among themselves 
in language, in inherited civilizations, whether Khmer or Cham (the 
original Hindu race whose descendants still persist in central Indo- 
China), in personal habits and in political organization. 

The collection of proverbs and moral sayings gathered together 
by H. Deletie, Director of Education in Annam, and Nguyen Xan, 
Chief Secretary, is both useful and of much interest. M. Deletie 
and his collaborator have with great patience assembled over 8800 
moral precepts, some accompanied by the original Chinese text. 
The work is in pursuit of a cherished desire of M. Deletie: namely, 
to give the Annamese a moral education based on their own heritage 
of moral teaching which has come down through the generations in 
these numerous sayings—concise, vigorous, rich in thought and 
expression. Such a heritage contains treasures of educational value 
which ought not to be lost. Wherever possible, the oriental thought 
has been linked up with that of the occident. The book is well 

suited to the aim the writers had in view. 
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Of special interest is the fully documented work of Nguyen Van 
Khoan, assistant of [Ecole Frangaise d’ Extréme-Orient, an educated 
Annamese with a deep knowledge of Tonkinese village religious 
mentality. The dinh is the communal house, consisting of a building 
which encloses the altar of the spirit or spirits which protect the 
village, and, outside this, large rooms for feasts and meetings. The 
réle played by the dinh is of great importance ; it is the focus (foyer) 
of the community life of the village. Only the temple guardian and 
the leading officiant are allowed to enter the inner room. 


In the sanctuary is the altar of the génie. It is represented by a figure, 
or, more usually, by a throne, either of which is draped in red or yellow 
silk, crowned by a mandarin’s hat and furnished with a pair of boots. The 
soul of the génie is signified by royal patents which have been conferred on 
it and which are preserved in a gilt and lacquered casket. The sanctuary 
on ordinary days remains locked. 


In the dinh dedicated to the spirit of a man there is generally a 
lacquered wooden horse on wheels ; of a woman, a palanquin. The 
horse or the palanquin are looked upon as carrying the soul of the 
spirit; they are taken out in processions on solemn occasions. 
Strange spirits are sometimes chosen as tutelary guardians : a thief, 
or, in one case, a child who died from choking over its food. Of 
these Khoan gives the explanation that child and thief died violent 
deaths at an hour held to be sacred ; this conferred occult powers 
upon them. 

There is a great annual anniversary feast, commemorating the 
birth or the death of the spirit, when there will be sacrifices, plays, 
pantomimes, processions. The chief rite is called hem and recalls 
the salient features in the life of the spirit ; to neglect it would harm 
the prosperity of the village. A number of these rites are described. 
The hem in the author’s opinion is the most interesting part of the 
cult of guardian spirits as it preserves ancient local traditions, but 
already, under the influence of the State religion of Confucianism, 
the ancient rites are being classified, fixed and made uniform, and 
are losing their local character; they must degenerate into meaning- 
less superstitions unless the need of religion which they represent 
finds in Christianity both the form and the inspiration which all the 
people of Far Eastern civilizations have lacked. 

Father Savina’s well-illustrated book is a new edition of a study 
which appeared in 1924. It is the only study in French of the 
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interesting Miao race which inhabits most of the highest regions of 
the north section of the Annamitic range. The author, a Roman 
Catholic missionary, is the only European in French Indo-China 
with a thorough knowledge of this race to whom he has been an 
apostle for many years. 

The title hardly gives an accurate idea of its contents; it is a 
veritable encyclopedia of the Miao race, containing also comparisons 
of their language, history and beliefs with those of many neighbouring 
races. The Miao hold an essentially monotheistic faith, they have 
never had a written language, they live in tribes and are an ancient 
people, having inhabited China before the present Chinese, and 
been pushed by them towards the mountains in the south. 

For the history of this race the author has collected oral traditions 
and has consulted Chinese records. He believes that to reach certi- 
tude one would have to conduct a searching enquiry among the 
Siberian peoples, for according to Miao tradition in far-distant ages 
they migrated to the extreme north and from there were pushed 
south. They live in small groups, most often of five or six plank 
houses, or rather encampments, for they are constantly moving on. 
Knowledge of agriculture is as yet slight ; with difficulty they raise 
a few cereals and support some cattle. They are hospitable, and 
look after each other’s needs ; theft is unknown. Ordinarily timid, 
they show courage on occasion ; idle when they can be, irresponsible 
and negligent at all times. 

In the last chapter Father Savina describes the Miao faith. They 
believe in a Supreme Being, Creator of the world and of men. Death 
came as a consequence of man’s sin; the woman had eaten white 
strawberries forbidden by the Lord of Heaven. They know of a 
deluge, followed by a dispersal of peoples. They believe in a life 
after death and in judgment: punishment and rewards and trans- 
migration. They recognize good and evil spirits; the good are 
helpers, but God is directly petitioned to free men from the evil. 
In a case of illness God is asked for healing through a sorcerer as 
intermediary, who is at the same time the priest, doctor, magician, 
diviner and clairvoyant of the tribe. The Miao regularly practise 
ancestor worship, and keep a family altar in each house. 

The future of this mountain race is uncertain. They are a 
conservative people and slow to adapt themselves to new conditions. 

G. Bois 


Da.atT, ANNAM 
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RELIGIOUS ETHNOLOGY 


SEMAINE INTERNATIONALE D’ETHNOLOGIE RELIGIEUSE, V° SESSION 
(INTERNATIONALE WOCHE FUR RELIGIONS-ETHNOLOGIE, V. Tagung), 
Luxembourg, 16-22 Sept. 1929. Paris: Geuthner. Frs. 57.50, 
1981. 


HE reports of the International Week for the study of religion 
and ethnology, which is held every few years under the auspices 
of Roman Catholic representatives of the Church and of science, have 
attained increasing importance. In the beginning the chief aim of the 
Week was to give authentic general information on present-day study 
of the history of religion. But it soon proved necessary to enter into 
more specified studies, and moreover not to limit the interest of the 
Week to religious studies but to include general ethnology, with the 
view not so much of instructing a general public as of training research 
workers for the various branches of ethnology. But, as Father W. 
Schmidt, the President of the Week, says in his introductory paper, 
it soon became clear that instruction lasting for one week only was 
insufficient, and so Fathers Schmidt and Koppers established regular 
courses on anthropology at the University of Vienna, to prepare 
missionaries and other students for research work. 

In this way the position and the task of the ‘ Ethnological Week ’ 
were somewhat changed ; while it continues to be a means of infor- 
mation and instruction, it has become a scientific congress where the 
results of new research are presented and discussed by specialists, 
and at the same time an instrument for stimulating and facilitating 
activity in the field of this science. This activity has resulted in the 
organization of a number of anthropological expeditions ; most of 
which did their work among Urvélker—that is to say among people 
considered by ethnologists as the oldest, where the study of religion, 
and in particular of the conception of the Supreme Being, is arousing 
a special interest at the present day. 

The present volume contains the lectures given at the last meeting 
of the Week in Luxembourg in 1929. They fall into two categories : 
general and particular, the former dealing with subjects such as the 
following : La psychopathologie religieuse (de Sinéty), Das Irrationale 
im religiésen Erleben (Wunderle), V olkskunde und religiése V olkskunde 
(Schrijnen), Die Fortschritte der prdhistorischen Kulturkreislehre 
(Menghin), Sprachenkreise und Kulturkreise (W. Schmidt). The 
second part has for its subject the family, on which no less than 

9 
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nineteen lectures are published. Many of these articles are of great 
importance, mainly because they furnish new and reliable material. 
Of more general interest, however, is a contribution by W. Schmidt : 
Begriff der Exogamie und threr Arten und der Heiratsverbote, which 
throws much fresh light on this much-discussed question. 


D. WESTERMANN 
BERLIN 





PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY IN LATIN AMERICA 


THe OrHer Spanish Curist: A Study in the Spiritual History of 
Spain and South America. By Jonn A. Mackay, D.Litt. Map. 
London: Student Christian Movement. 9s. 1982. 


UCH of the best religious thought of Latin America has failed 
to find an extended audience, for various reasons. The 
general temper of that continent has not, except comparatively 
recently, provided an atmosphere favourable to constructive Christian 
thinking. And those who have been pioneers, either in shaking off 
the trammels of tradition or in the rising protest against the general 
spirit of secularism, have blazed a trail which has too often rapidly 
become disused and overgrown. This has been due in part to the 
individualism characteristic of the Spaniard and the Spanish 
American. Many an apostle has failed to form around himself a 
school, and many a national leader has fought shy of organization. 
In the case of English readers the difficulty has lain in the absence 
of an interpreter. Dr Mackay, in this volume, has attempted to 
introduce to a wider public the main lines along which a recon- 
struction of religion in Spanish America may take place, and the 
principal personalities which have contributed to it. The result 
is a most interesting book, which is itself a pioneer achievement, 
deserving of careful study. The discussion of the background shows 
that the historical, religious and general conditions of Spanish America 
have inhibited widespread movements of religious reform. In 
these circumstances it is only here and there that a prophet has 
arisen. And when the total absence of a suitable spiritual climate 
is noted, the reader remains surprised at the vigour and originality 
of much of the outlook of those who are making their own approach 
to the religious problem, mostly, as Dr Mackay shows, without 
reference to the dominant Church of to-day, from which they would 
seem to have borrowed but scant inspiration. 
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In the great mystics of the Golden Age of Spain, Ibero-American 
civilization has a permanent background of spiritual experience to 
which to turn. But the modern experiment is not mechanically 
attempting to re-interpret mystical experience in an age which, 
however, greatly needs it. Ricardo Rojas, author of that striking 
study, The Invisible Christ, is more concerned to clarify the con- 
temporary and popular ideas of his own people about the Person 
of Jesus. Julio Navarro Monzé has become at the same time a 
militant apostle and a careful interpreter of the best theological 
thought of Protestant Europe. And the author modestly makes no 
reference to his own notable contribution in this sphere, in two 
leading centres of Latin American intellectual life, Lima and Monte- 
video, as well as in Mexico. 

A concluding section sets against the general background the 
achievements of Protestantism. This is perhaps the most dis- 
appointing section of an otherwise excellent work. There is nothing 
inherent in Protestantism which would disqualify it from meeting 
the needs of the Spanish American mind, but if it is to fulfil the 
responsibilities of its mission, it must make those adjustments which 
will bring it into line with the bent of the local genius, without sacri- 
ficing any part of its spiritual essence. And while it ever and in- 
creasingly emphasizes the other-worldly character of its mission, it 
must in the persons of its representatives be the constant interpreter 
of a Christ who is the Lord of all life and all thought. 


K. G. Gruss 
LoNnDON 





ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION THEORY 


CatHoLtic Mission Tueory [Katholische Missionslehre im Grundriss]. 
By Joserx Scumipuin, D.D. A translation. Techny, Illinois : 
Mission Press. 19381. 


ROFESSOR SCHMIDLIN is rightly regarded as one of the 
outstanding living Roman Catholic specialists on missions. 

His Katholische Missionslehre im Grundriss is one of his major works. 
It is, moreover, the only recent Roman Catholic treatise on mission 
methods which covers the subject at all adequately. The book grew 
out of lectures at the University of Miinster, and the author modestly 
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declares it to be only a preliminary sketch to the larger work which 
he hopes will later appear from other pens. 

Professor Schmidlin generously acknowledges his debt to the work 
of the late Professor Gustav Warneck, whose Evangelische Missions- 
lehre he has thoroughly digested and taken in part as a model in the 
arrangement of his material. Much of the book, indeed, is in the 
nature of a rebuttal to Professor Warneck. Again and again he 
quotes from him, criticizing his attitude toward Roman Catholic 
missions and taking exception to Protestant practice as depicted in 
his pages. It is unfortunate that Professor Schmidlin’s absorption 
with Warneck has led him to give a distorted portrayal of Protestant 
missions. Warneck’s book, admirable in its time, is not an accurate 
picture of Protestant missions as they now are. It is, moreover, 
necessarily concerned chiefly with German missions, whereas the 
majority of missionaries are recruited from English-speaking nations. 

Happily Professor Schmidlin’s main concern is with Roman 
Catholic missions. Here he shows the breadth of reading and 
encyclopedic knowledge which his other writings lead one to expect 
of him. The volume is comprehensive, treating of the motives, 
organization, purposes, methods and agencies of Roman Catholic 
foreign missions. It discusses, for instance, the attitude of mission- 
aries to other faiths and is quite willing to recognize the excellences 
to be found in the non-Christian systems. It describes simply and 
with an intelligibility welcome to the non-Catholic the organization 
of the Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith and the status 
and functions of the Vicars Apostolic and Prefects Apostolic and the 
various types of organizations which are sending missionaries and 
raising funds. Its discussions, too, of the accommodation of Christian 
practice to native customs, of the Christianization of society and of 
financial support by the indigenous Christians prove interesting 
reading in light of the attention devoted to these subjects in Protestant 
circles. The volume is a mine of information and Protestants will 
find it very informing. The translator has included not only the 
text but the footnotes, with Professor Schmidlin’s extensive biblio- 
graphical references. He has also added a lengthy bibliography of 
works in English, many of them by Protestant authors. 

Professor Schmidlin and the Techny Mission Press of the Society 
of the Divine Word have placed us deeply in their debt by making 
available this scholarly work. 

Yate UNIVERSITY K. S. LATOURETTE 
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THE FOOLISHNESS OF THE PREACHING 


Fist AND THE Fis1ans, 1885-56. By G. C. HENDERsON. Illustrated. 
Maps. 25s. 1981. 

JouRNAL oF THomMas WILLIAMS, MISSIONARY IN FiJ1, 1840-58. Two 
volumes, Edited with Notes by G. C. HENpERson. Illustrated. 
Maps. 42s. 1981. Sydney: Angus & Robertson. (Obtainable from 
the Australian Book Co., 16 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C.4.) 


fbr three volumes are the result of much painstaking 
research into a deeply interesting period in the history of 
Fiji, and in effect constitute a study of the impact of the Christian 
Evangel upon its chiefs and people. The first volume is an intro- 
duction to the two following. The Journal itself is a document 
that has hitherto lain buried amongst the Mitchellian MSS in Sydney. 

There can be little doubt of the value of this contribution to the 
literature of anthropology. Williams, besides being a conscientious 
evangelist, was an acute observer of native life. The Journal has 
also a deeply human interest as a record of the sacrifice, suffering and 
frequent disappointment which was the price so often paid by mis- 
sionaries, their families and the early converts, for the ‘ glorious 
Gospel triumphs ’ we traditionally associate with Fiji. 

Professor Henderson naturally pays the highest tribute to the 
magnificent heroism and consecration of these men. But from the 
outset he has a case to make which, he maintains, is amply proved 
by the correspondence of the missionaries themselves. It is that 
the missionaries largely created their own difficulties by an impractic- 
able idealism which broke down in the face of heathen aggression, 
by narrow-mindedness and lack of sympathetic appreciation of 
native religion and by the iconoclastic spirit which in consequence 
they habitually manifested. Again and again he contrasts the 
harsh dogmatism of these men, guests in a strange land, with the 
courtesy and forbearance of the chiefs as they listened to attacks 
on their gods, which were virtually attacks upon their own position. 

Opinion will be divided as to whether he has proved his case. 
In his introduction he writes: ‘I know how easy it is to criticize 
a hundred years after the event, and how hard it must have been 
to find and keep to the true way in the dust of battle against ruthless, 
horrid customs.’ He adds, ‘ As we hope that our descendants will 
judge us in relation to the thought, ideals and conditions of our 
own age, so must we try to judge the old missionaries in relation to 
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theirs.” Judged by this standard, one cannot but feel that much 
of Professor Henderson’s criticism is beside the point. The extreme 
sabbatarianism of these early missionaries, their literal belief in 
‘ hell-fire’—both derivable from an over-insistence on the verbal 
inerrancy of Scripture—may amuse or shock the modern mind ; but 
both were probably comprehensible to the Natives; and in any 
case were of the outside rather than of the essence of the Gospel. 
The Natives could not and did not misunderstand the love of God 
which constrained the missionaries to witness so faithfully against 
the errors they encountered. 

While Professor Henderson’s intention is to be fair, and his 
loyalty to the character of these pioneers is unquestioned, his work 
cannot escape the charge of a marked bias, which in effect makes 
him unjust to their memory. His work raises certain fundamental 
questions without supplying any answer. He seems to regard 
iconoclasm as a mortal sin. What is the substitute for it? The 
missionaries certainly accomplished a drastic work most effectively, 
and succeeded in doing it, moreover, without denationalizing the 
Fijian. Undoubtedly supported and helped by wise naval captains 
who appreciated their work at its full value, they nevertheless were 
the storm-troops who attacked the citadel itself, and suffered in 
their own persons for their desperate valour. They were involved 
in a tragedy beyond their control, which passed through a nightmare 
of horror to well-nigh unbelievable victory. And through it all we 
may still believe it was the ‘ foolishness of the preaching’ (taking 
that word in its widest sense as including the whole act of witness- 
bearing by life and act as well as word) which saved Fiji. 

G. H. FinpLay 

SeLty Oak, BirmincHaM 





URDU LITERATURE 


A History or Urpu Lirerature. By T. Graname Bamey, D.Litt. 
Map. Calcutta: Association Press. Rs. 2. London: Oxford 
University Press. 38s. 1982. 


N this volume of the Heritage of India series Dr Bailey has 
given us a careful and lucid review of a subject too little 
known even to those who occupy themselves with more or less 
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literary use of Urdu. He naturally starts with a brief sketch of the 
origins of the language, in which he brings out the early rise of the 
Dakhni or southern variety, still spoken in Madras and dating back 
to the fifteenth century. Some of its earliest products were religious 
tracts in prose, but Urdu prose was for many centuries overshadowed 
by verse till the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the founda- 
tion of the Fort William College at Calcutta for the instruction of 
the East India Company’s servants in Indian languages started the 
use of Urdu as a lingua franca through North India. 

Dr Bailey is inclined to dispute the position of Braj Bhashi, the 
language of Hindustan proper, as the basis of Urdu and to give that 
distinction to the so-called kharit boli (pure language) as a separate 
dialect ; but the existence of this as a distinctive linguistic type is 
somewhat nebulous. In any case, Urdu represents the form of 
Hindi spoken in the upper valley of the Ganges and Jamna, trans- 
fused with arabicized Persian, and its main development centres 
round the headquarters of Moslem rule and culture in Agra, Lahore, 
Delhi and Lucknow. Its chief poetical development took place in 
Delhi and Lucknow in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Dr Bailey has carefully and laboriously traced the history of the 
various schools and writers, and we could wish that he had given 
for general readers more of the useful translations with which he has 
illustrated the nature of Urdu poetry. At its best Urdu poetry is 
graceful, but too often it is stilted and conventional. Its writers 
are rather versifiers than poets and it reflects more the manners of 
the age than the workings of the human heart, though the quatrains 
of Hali and the odes of Iqbal are often moving as well as beautiful. 
In prose Urdu writers have produced some good fiction though hardly 
any outstanding work. Much of the belles-letires are in translation, 
but the chief impact of Urdu prose writers on the mind of Moslem 
India is through magazines and newspapers which numbered recently 
165, some no doubt paltry and ephemeral but some polished and 
forceful. We hope that in a future edition Dr Bailey will tell us 
more of these and also of the part that Urdu Christian literature has 
played, not only in religious productions, including Bible translations, 
but also general and educational works. Meanwhile his manual 
will be of great value to all who have to use this most widely spread of 
Indian languages. 
: H. U. Weirsrecut STANTON 
LonDon 
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NEWSPAPER EVANGELISM 


Tue Press AND THE GospreL: The Story of a Japanese Experiment. 
By W. H. Murray Watton. Foreword by the Hon. Hamper 
Nacao. London : Student Christian Movement Press. 2s. 6d. 1982. 


ROM many points of view this book is the most obviously en- 

couraging chapter in the record of missionary activity which 

has appeared for some time. ‘ Obviously ’ because it would be unfair 

to infer that quiet work in other parts of the world, lacking the 

dramatic attractions of newspaper evangelism as it is developing in 

Japan, is not just as encouraging if we had first-hand experience of 
what cannot be written about so vividly. 

It is estimated that there are in Japan three hundred daily papers 
of repute, and there is to-day hardly a home where a paper is not 
taken or at least seen. Coupled with the fact that ‘ there is one trait 
in their character which the Japanese have made peculiarly their 
own ; it is curiosity,’ it will be understood that the conditions are 
supremely favourable for introducing Christianity, still a novelty to 
millions, through the columns of the press. 

Building on the experience of the American missionary pioneer 
in the realm of newspaper evangelism, Dr Pieters, Mr Murray Walton 
and his little group of Japanese helpers, all of whom obviously have 
a journalistic flair, have built up a wonderful and new technique of 
spreading the Gospel. Well-written advertisements, for which news- 
paper proprietors give space at reduced rates, appear in many of the 
leading papers, and each ends with the address of the New Life Hall, 
with an invitation to enquirers to write for further information. 

Since 1925, fifty thousand applications have been received from 
all parts of Japan and its dependencies. Nearly four thousand of the 
applicants have taken the further step of joining the New Life Society. 
For members of the Society correspondence courses of Christian in- 
struction are carried on, and books are lent. In five years, of 18,810 
volumes ninety per cent went into non-Christian homes. 

Those who follow up the contact made through a newspaper 
advertisement, or through the editorial matter now syndicated in 
addition to a number of papers through the Japanese Christian News 
Agency, come from every rank of society. The overwhelming number 
belong to the younger generation, and nearly half declare that they 
are seeking for assurance in religious faith. 

* Hammon,’ says Mr Murray Walton, ‘ is one of the most common 
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features of the spiritual mentality of Japan to-day. The word is 
hard to translate, but it represents a sort of spiritual worry and lack 
of satisfaction through lack of solution of the problem of life.’ Within 
the pages of this stirring record are many wonderful stories of the 
way the Christian solution to hammon is being brought to hundreds 
through the consecrated use of the secular press. 


Husert W. Peet 
LONDON 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF C. F. ANDREWS 


Wuat I owe To Curist. By C. F. Anprews. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 5s. 1932. 


HEN it became known that Mr C. F. Andrews was preparing 
a book under some such title as the above, those who 
knew him looked forward eagerly to its publication. One may differ 
from Mr Andrews in many of his judgments, but no one who knows 
him can doubt not only that he is one of the notable men of his 
generation but that few in our time have borne so steady and 
courageous a witness through fair and foul weather to the faith that 
is in them. It is not surprising that this book has been hailed by 
a good judge as the greatest religious biography since Newman’s 
Apologia. This is, perhaps, undue praise, for the book suffers 
technically from the difficulties under which it was written. It is 
neither entirely a story of a life, nor entirely a meditation on its 
text, but both by turns, and there is therefore a slight scrappiness 
about it. This, however, is a small thing; the book is one which 
few will read without the heart being moved. 

Mr Andrews tells the story of his upbringing in the narrow, 
intense world of the Catholic Apostolic Church, of his conversion 
through a mystic experience of which the memory has never left 
him throughout life, of his school and college days, his adherence 
to the Catholic school of thought in the Church of England and of 
his ordination. There is a moving tale of the way in which his father 
and mother (obviously the most powerful religious influence of his 
life) receive, without murmur and with forgiving love, the news of 
the financial treachery of a friend whereby they were reduced to 
poverty. Cambridge life and the influence of Basil Westcott and 
others are graphically told, also the decision following Basil West- 
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cott’s death to go to Delhi in his place. The rest of the book is 
mainly about India, the life in Delhi and at Santiniketan, and his 
work in Fiji and Africa for Indian overseas labourers. 

There were two main parts in the religious development of the 
writer after his initial experience of conversion. The first was when 
he decided that the restrictions of Anglican Catholic orthodoxy were 
intolerable—and here the use of the Athanasian Creed and the 
question of intercommunion appear to have been crucial. The 
second was the impact upon his soul first of Tagore and then of 
Gandhi. Mr Andrews first concluded that the love of God forbade 
him to erect or accept barriers against other Christians ; he went 
on to the second conclusion that ‘our fellowship should include 
those who are not called by His name but have His Spirit.’ 

It is with Mr Andrews’ view of this question—that of conversion 
and ‘ proselytism ’—that students of missionary work will be most 
concerned, and in this book the question is not fully developed. 
Mr Andrews has committed himself more firmly to the view of the 
essential identity of the ideas of Allah and of the Brahman’s Santam, 
Sivam and Advaitam with the thought of the God and Father of 
Christ. The present reviewer feels, with many others of Mr Andrews’ 
friends, that the estimate thus formed of the religious content of 
other religions is more affectionate than true and that he reads into 
them much that is in his own heart. 

This is not a book one wants to criticize. It is the story of one 
whose whole life has been irradiated by the love of Christ upon the 
Cross, and who has humbly and fearlessly taken up whatever task 
he believed his Master gave him. No man in the world has done 
more to fight the evil of race hatred ; no one has done more to benefit 
and uplift the oppressed races. Though to some it may seem a 
queer judgment, C. F. Andrews is essentially a man of action, under- 
stood best by what he has done. If any have doubted the Christian 
influence of his personality on those with whom he works, let the 
boys of Santiniketan give the answer in their reading of his initials : 
‘C.F.A., Christ’s Faithful Apostle.’ 

WILLIAM PaTON 


St ALBANS 























SOME RECENT ARTICLES IN 
PERIODICALS 


‘Latin AMERICA—A CONTINENT WITHOUT RELIGION?’ NAVARRO 
Monz6. World’s Youth (Geneva), October 1982, pp. 254-9. 


OUNT KEYSERLING recently spoke of South America as 
‘the most irreligious and anti-metaphysical continent.’ This 
is perfectly true ; religious feeling and interest in religion are largely 
lacking in the Latin American countries. This is due in great part 
to the character of the indigenous population which is definitely 
non-religious. Even in countries where the white race predominates, 
as Argentina and Uruguay, it has been deeply influenced by the 
Indian non-religious temperament. The Indian never understood 
either the religious ideas or the sentiments of the early Spanish 
missionaries ; and as time went on, and the missionaries desired to 
enrich the Church rather than to save the soul of the Indian, ‘ the 
Spaniards wished for gold and they lost God.’ Great churches and 
spectacular processions existed alongside immorality in public and 
domestic life. 

Then came the era of revolution, with the assumption of exotic 
democratic forms of government alien to Latin American experience, 
leading to a cleavage between political reality and the written 
constitution, and giving opportunity for political greed and ambition. 
The whole atmosphere was detrimental to spirituality, and the Latin 
American to-day is apathetic and unconscious of religious values. 

The first great need of the people is to be awakened to spiritual 
values, and this must be done through finding the spiritual in the 
questions which are uppermost in men’s minds—politics in the first 
instance, then art and philosophy. Men must be shown that democ- 
racy is impossible apart from consciences strong enough to struggle 
for spiritual liberty ; they must also be shown the close relationship 
between art and religion, both born of awe of the Unknown. Again, 
the recent revival of interest in philosophy and decline of positivism 
in the universities points to the need for emphasizing philosophical 
problems and the historical side of Christianity and insisting on 
individual responsibility. 
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* THe ADVANCE OF INDIAN WoMEN.’ Mrs R. M. Gray. The Asiatic 
Review (London), October 1982, pp. 559-69. 


No change of the many which have occurred in India since the 
war has been greater or attracted more attention than the way 
in which women have come to the fore. The women’s movement 
in India presents contrasts with that in the West, for there is no 
economic rivalry—and therefore no political rivalry—between Indian 
men and women, and their enfranchisement came ‘almost before 
women had realized that votes were worth having.’ Women’s 
organizations are now asking for adult suffrage for all women. Their 
electorate at present stands at a little more than 250,000. The 
Lothian Franchise Committee’s recommendation (in which the Indian 
woman member concurred) suggested raising it to 6,750,000 on a 
property or literacy qualification. The women’s demand would 
enfranchise at least 60,000,000. 

The first and second Round-Table Conferences included three 
Indian women, others have served on provincial councils and as 
leaders of the Congress ; many others again have suffered imprison- 
ment in pursuit of their nationalist ideals. The Desh Sevikas (‘ Nation 
Servers ’) or storm-troops of the Congress were founded in 1980 to 
give volunteer service in picketing, Congress hospital nursing and 
in other ways. Many of these women had never before left their 
homes. Thousands have emerged from pardah. 

The movement has given great impetus to the demands for social 
reform and for women’s education. The [Sarda] Child Marriage 
Restraint Act, prohibiting and penalizing marriages contracted 
between a husband under eighteen and a wife under fourteen, was 
carried through owing to the demand of women. Village women’s 
institutes have been started, women police have been appointed in 
Delhi and women police corps are reported from other cities. 

The All-India Women’s Conference was founded in 1926 to further 
education, and is moving towards the foundation of an All-India 
Home Science College in Delhi. Already about one-third of the 
required thirteen lakhs of rupees } has been raised. The Conference 
meets annually and discusses many subjects besides education with 
ability and enthusiasm. This and kindred movements are significant 
for being supra-communal. 

Two courses are before Indian women to-day: ‘ whether they 

1 Rs. 13,00,000, equal to about £97,500. 
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will become talkers or workers. . . . Vague idealism, unsupported 
by definite action, and unrelated to the realities of the situation, has 
been the curse of India.” The women’s attitude on the franchise 
question is not promising, but when under self-government the 
emotional excitement of the nationalist movement dies down, the 
women are likely to turn again to the silent service which has been 
their age-long tradition. 


‘WHat asoutT Hawatr? WitH OBSERVATIONS ON THE RACIAL 
S1ITuaATION.’ Litiian Symes. Harper's Magazine (New 
York), October 1932, pp. 529-39. 


The essential problems of Hawaii are of little interest to the 
average traveller, yet, with wise leadership, it is likely that a 
community life may here be built founded on some other bases than 
antagonisms, both racial and religious. The most fundamental 
problem is economic, and is rendered deeply serious by the very 
success with which the Orientals and oriental Hawaiians of the second 
generation have responded to education and a higher ideal in human 
values and standards of living. The race problem, much in the lime- 
light of late, is particularly irritating to the professional ‘ Nordic,’ 
since there is no ‘race conflict,’ as it is generally understood, in 
Hawaii. Because there is a mixture of races in the Territory, there is 
inevitably a race situation requiring patience and clear-headedness 
for its solution. But if this develops into race conflict it will be 
the result of white carelessness and stupidity, and the failure of the 
rulers to find a productive, self-respectful place in the social and 
economic life of the Territory for its new American citizens. 


*‘ PERSONLICHES UND KOLLEKTIVISTISCHES CHRISTENTUM.’ CHRISTIAN 


KrysserR. Neue Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift (Giitersloh), 
July 1932, S. 225-83. 


[Missionar Keysser, with long experience in New Guinea, believes 
that among primitive peoples in particular missionaries should aim 
not at individual conversion and baptism but at a movement of the 
people as a whole towards Christianity. He elaborates his argument 
in the article ‘ Individual and Group Christianity.’] 

The religion of primitive peoples is not a personal affair, but is 
the concern and duty of the group as a whole under the leadership 
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of chiefs and elders. If these men take seriously their responsibility 
for the welfare of their fellow-members of the group and are opposed 
to change which might bring harm to the community, can they be 
blamed ? They are slow to move but with patience they can be 
brought to see that their ancestors, being reasonable men, would 
not have set themselves against anything which was for the good of 
their people. They need time and patience to understand what 
Christianity is, and to convince themselves that it is good. 

Many Christian communities have grown out of small groups of 
courageous or adventurous individuals who have braved opposition 
and cut themselves off from their own people in order to be baptized, 
but these congregations are not necessarily of better quality than 
those formed of a community whose unity has not been broken. A 
too great readiness to change may even denote instability rather than 
strength of character. It is usually wiser to delay the baptism of a 
few individuals in the hope of persuading the community to move 
together. This cannot be a hard-and-fast rule, for the time may 
come when it is clearly useless to wait longer, but this has not 
happened in New Guinea. In such a case, responsibility for break- 
ing up the group cannot be laid upon the Christians who came out 
for baptism but rather upon those who refused to move. 

A community which has unitedly taken the step towards Chris- 
tianity is more stable than a group of individuals uprooted from their 
social heritage. Sin and weakness is found among them, it is true, 
but there are no serious lapses into paganism ; witchcraft and heathen 
worship have gone for good. In such a movement every member of 
the group does not necessarily immediately become a Christian, but 
the way is thrown open for the slow process of teaching and training, 
with the baptism of individuals as they are ready for it. Freedom 
for the development of Christianity and freedom for personal choice 
is offered through the removal of the old religious compulsions of 
heathenism. Experience in New Guinea has never shown lack of 
personal conviction or personal relation to God among the Christians 
of such a community. They have stood firm even through tempta- 
tions of work away from home under modern industrial conditions. 

The very fact that in spite of restraining influences mass move- 
ments continue to take place seems to indicate that this is one of the 
natural means of grace, and that missionaries should keep before 
their minds the idea of Christianity as the concern of the whole 
community, and stress this equally with their work for individuals. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Dr O.pHam’s article is the first of a series of four in which, during 
the present year, he will complete a summary of the views contained 
in Professor Brunner’s new and important book on Christian ethics. 
A series of four articles on such a subject may seem to some of our 
readers an unusual feature of the Review. We have asked Dr Oldham 
to render this service for two reasons. In the first place, there can 
be no doubt that the theological school associated with the names 
of Barth and Brunner is challenging a great deal of existing thought, 
both Christian and other, and that the issues raised in this discussion 
are of fundamental importance to Christian missionary work. The 
bearing of the ‘ dialectical ’ theology upon the problem of ethics is both 
important and little understood, and the Editors believe that the 
relevance of these articles to missions is vital and important. In 
the second place, Professor Brunner allows this summary of his 
work to go forward with his own approval, in the sense that it is 
regarded by him as an adequate summary of his views. In view of 
the fact that the book is not likely to appear in an English dress for 
a considerable period, we think that the provision of an English 
summary may prove timely. 





The Rev. J. W. WEtcH went out to West Africa in 1929 under 
the Church Missionary Society. His paper, as he explains, is in 
some measure the result of corporate work done by the group of 
Africa missionaries and administrators connected with Edinburgh 
House. 





The Rev. D. A. McGavran is a missionary of the Disciples of 
Christ Indian Mission and went out to the Central Provinces of 
India in 19238. The problem of the missionary’s manner of life, 
raised in his paper, has been discussed in this Review at different 
times, and we observe that an increasing attention is being given to 
it, especially by younger missionaries. We shall welcome comment, 


either by letter or in articles, upon what Mr McGavran says. 
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Dr Lee Vrooman is a member of the staff of the International 
College, Smyrna, having been for some years in Turkey under the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He has 
been chairman of the Committee on Christian Education appointed 
by the Near East Christian Council. 





The Rev. Epwarp T. Perry is also a missionary in Turkey 
under the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
Though the article should not be taken as a formal expression of 
the views of the ‘Group Movement,’ it is of importance to 
mention that Mr Perry has been intimately associated with that 
Movement and that his views on the question of evangelism to some 
extent reflect the experience gained through contact with it. The 
papers of both Dr Vrooman and Mr Perry will be read with added 
interest in view of the considerable and growing difficulties which 
surround the Christian work of the missionaries of the Near East. 





The Rev. A. J. Appasamy, Ph.D., is known to many as joint 
author with Canon Streeter of the book about the late Sadhu Sundar 
Singh. For some years Dr Appasamy has been engaged in the 
production of literature in South India and has recently been appointed 
to the staff of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 





Miss ALIsoN NeErLAns is the Secretary of the Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene, the body which in Great Britain carries 
on the heroic labours of Mrs Josephine Butler. Miss Neilans’ 
article deals with a subject which cannot fail to be in the minds of 
missionaries who work in the great cities of the East, and we welcome 
this opportunity of expounding in the pages of the Review the prin- 
ciple of the Abolitionist Movement. 





The Rev. A. M. Cutrcwry, lately one of the foreign secretaries 
of the London Missionary Society, has now been appointed General 
Secretary. He completed a tour through South Africa and 
Madagascar in 1931-82. 
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The Rev. T. CULLEN Younea was for many years a missionary 
of the United Free Church of Scotland in Nyasaland, and is now 
Home Secretary of the Religious Tract Society. The anonymous 
African author of the article published in this Review for July 1980, 
entitled ‘ The Religion of my Fathers,’ was a friend of Mr Young. 


Writers of book reviews are: Missionsinspektor E. A. Delius 
of the Rheinische Missions-Gesellschaft ; the Rev. Nicol Macnicol, 
D.Litt., D.D.; the Rev. E. W. Smith, just taking up the duties of 
Editorial Superintendent of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
the Rev. P. J. Maclagan, D.Phil., Secretary of the Foreign Missions 
Committee of the Presbyterian Church of England; Professor 
Georges Bois, teacher of philosophy in two lycées at Saigon, Indo- 
China; Professor D.Westermann, D.Phil., Director of the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures; Mr K. G. Grubb, 
Director of survey work in Latin America for the World Dominion 
movement ; Professor K. S. Latourette, Ph.D., of Yale ; the Rev. G. H. 
Findlay, for six years a missionary of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society in Fiji; the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht Stanton, D.D., 
whose Islamic scholarship is widely known; and Mr Hubert W. 
Peet, Managing Editor of the ‘ Far and Near Press Bureau’ and 
Editor of The Friend. 


As the Ten Years’ Survey was completed only with the issue for 
July 1982, a further survey will not be published until January 1934. 





A former feature of the Review—abstracts of articles appearing 
in recent periodicals—is revived with this issue. The Editors hope 
to notice in particular articles in the Continental periodicals. 





It was announced in our last issue that publication of Quarterly 
Notes would cease until financial conditions permitted its reappear - 
ance. The generosity of Mr Arthur Black, General Secretary of the 
Shaftesbury Society and Ragged School Union, has made it possible 
to carry on for the first quarter of 1933. The Editors would welcome 


the assurance of financial backing for the succeeding three quarters, 
10 








INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Rev. E. Folke (Drottning- 
holm), Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery 
(American University, Cairo), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. 
Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders, Litt.D. 
(Berkeley, Cal.),Rev. A. Malmstrém (Copenhagen), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiabingen), Missionsdirektor Dr M. Tarkkanen (Helsingfors), Rev. S. H. 
Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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1. History A record of the Baptist Missionary Society's 

: fonds um badieae - work in San Salvador, from 1887-1929, by one 

See 42 (Spain and S. America); 47 (Atlas); who was a missionary there during almost the 
76 (Religions). whole period. The bibliography will be found 


Histery of Missionary Scciecties 


OUT OF THE STORM IN Cutna. W. B. Lipphard. 
201 pp. 9 aaa Judson Press. 


“ws 1932. JI. 
historical review sae a constructive | 
mas of a cent missionary work in 
China by the Nevthern Baptist Convent Convention. 
UNDER SEVEN Conco Kincs: Records of an 
African Mission Station. R. H.C. Graham. 
Introd. by Gwilym O. Griffith. Illus. Map. 


Bi phy. ait 293 pp. London : 
Caley RN. Aes Paae se 


of especial value. 


A CEntTuRY OF FaitH. Charles L. White. 

vii+ — pp. Philadelphia: American Bap- 

lication Society. $1.50. 1932. 3. 

The history of Baptist work among the Negroes 
and Indians and in Latin America. 


NASIK AND THE GosPEL: The Story of a 
Hundred Years of Christian Witness, 1832- 
1932. Two Nasik Missionaries. Preface by 


the Bishop of Nasik. Illus. xiii+81 pp. 
Bombay: Times of India Press. 12 as. or 
Is. 1932. 4. 
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An interesting record of the work of the C.M.S., 
with brief references to that of the Z.B.M.M., 
from the days of Dean Farrar’s parents, the 
pioneers, to the present day when Nasik is the 
centre of a new diocese of the Church of India. 


METHODISM AND THE MOUNTAIN SUMMIT: A 
Survey of Methodist World Missions. F. 
Pratt Green. Charts. 192 pp. London: 
Cargate Press. 18. 1932. 5. 

A sketch of the origin of British Methodism 
and the expansion of its work overseas, leading 
up to the recent union of the Churches in Great 
Britain and a vision of the task ahead. 

Tue Wonver or Ir!: A Century of World- 
Wide Missionary Service. W. P. Living- 
stone. Illus. 94 pp. Edinburgh : Church 
of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee. 
Is. 1932. 6. 

\ panorama of Scottish missions from 1800 to 
1918, field by field, in chronological order from 
the starting of the work, with statistics. 


See also 50 (St John’s, Agra) ; 54 (Miraj). 


il. Missionary Biography 
DUGALD CHRISTIE oF MANCHURIA, PIONEER 


AND MEDICAL Missionary. By His Wife. 
Illus. 232 pp. London: James Clarke. 
73. 6d. 1932. 7. 

Heinrich Corpes: Der Vater der neueren 
lutherischen Tamulenmission. August 
Cordes. 78 S. Leipzig: Evang.-Luth. 
Mission. M. 1.20. 1932. 8 


ARTHUR GRANDJBAN : Secrétaire général de la 
Mission Suisse dans l'Afrique du Sud. Jean 


Rambert. Illus. 61 Lausanne: Mis- 
sion Suisse dans |'Afrique du Sud. Fr. 1. 
1932. 9. 


M. Grandjean was from 1896 till his death in 
1930 secretary of the mission, having spent the 
previous eight years as a missionary in S. Africa. 

FATHER McSHANE OF MARYKNOLL: Missioner 
in South China. J. E. Walsh. Illus. 248 
pp. New York: Dial Press. $1. 1932. Zo. 

Written by a fellow missionary of Kongmoon, 
China. Father McShane was the first of the 
Maryknoll community to be ordained. 


See also 36a (J. K. Aggrey). 


il. The Sending Countries 


MISSIONSUPPDRAGET ocH Vi. J. A. Rinell. 
87 pp. Stockholm: Baptist Missionens 
Bo — A.B. Kr. 1.25. 1932. soa. 

To awaken missionary interest; written by a 
missionary to China. 


i LOrrenas Stunp. Jenny Holmdsen. 74 
. Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans Dia- 
Lenutguaiees Bokférlag. Kr. 1.25. 1932. 
zob. ’ 
For interesting youth in foreign missions. 


AsSsAR LINDEBLAD : Missionens Férste Sangare 
I Vart Land. Axel Malmberg. 158 pp. 
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Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans Diakonis- 
tyrelses Bokférlag. Kr. 3 and Kr. 4. 
1932. 1. 


i singer who used his gift for awakening zeal 
for foreign missions. 


See ~¥ 5 (British Methodism) ; 9 (A. Grand- 
jean). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Ohurches 


Japan 


LIGHT FROM Darkness. Takeo Iwahashi. 
Introd. notes by Toyohiko Kagawa and 
C. J. L. Bates. 94 pp. Tokyo: Kyo Bun 
Kwan. Wr. 1932. 172. 

An autobiography. Prof. Iwahashi lost his 
eyesight when a student, but an ‘ inner light’ 
dawned and dispelled despair. His education 
in Scotland and work after returning to Japan 
are described. 


See also 38 (Japanese in U.S.A.) ; 46 (Mission- 
ary Literature); 53 (Newspaper Evangelism). 


China 


NATIONALISM AND EDUCATION IN MODERN 
Cuina. Cyrus H. Peake. xiv+240 pp. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 
$3. London: Oxford University Press. 
198. 1932. 13. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE REORGANISATION OF EDUCATION IN 
Cuina. The ue of Nations’ Mission 
of Educational Experts: C. H. Becker, 
M. Falski, P. Langevin, R. H. Tawney. 

. 200 pp. Paris: L. of N. Institute 
of Intellectual tion. Obtainable 


London: Allen & Unwin. 38. 6d. 1932. 14. 
A review is in preparation. 

LAND AND LaBour tn Catna. R. H. Tawney 
207 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d 
1932. I5 

A review is in preparation. 

Pan CHao: Foremost Woman Scholar of 

hina. Nancy L. Swan. 198 pp. New 


York: Century. $6. 1932. 176. 
The background, ancestry, life and writings of 
a Chinese woman of the first century. 

See also ee: 7 (D. ena 10 
(Father McShane); 46 (Missionary Litera- 
ture); 57-58 (Confucianism); 82 (Lytton 
Report) ; 83 (F Report). 


South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 
: Eine Kopfjagerstochter aus Borneo 
erzahit aus mene Leben. Rosa Ki 


Degeler. 128S. Stuttgart and Basel: Evang.- 
Missionsverlag. M. 2 und M. 2.80. 1932. 17. 


See also 46 (Missionary Literature). 
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india, Burma and Ceylon 
STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE MORAL AND 
MATERIAL PROGRESS AND CONDITION OF 
INDIA ang, THE = 1930-31. (66th 
No.) Illus. ~ yp ee xxiv +752 ee 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. 7s. 6d. 


1932. 8. 

is annual statement follows the customary 
lines; it has ably increased in size this 
year, and in price. 

Years oF Destiny: India, 1926-1932. J. 
Coatman, C.I.E. Foreword by Lord Irwin. 
384 pp. London: Cape. 10s.6d. 1932. 179. 

A review is in preparation. 
bao ABOUT yt Can we get it ? 
L. Housman. 106 pp. 
oe: Allen & nwin. 2s.6d. 1932. 20. 
The political situation as seen by an inde- 
ee missionary, a whole-hearted admirer of 
Gandhi and the Congress policy. 

Das BRITISCHE ERZIEHUNGSWESEN IN INDIEN. 
Gerta Hertz. 212 S. Berlin: Weidmann. 

M.12. 1932. 27. 

INDIAN Caste Customs. L. S. S. O'Malley. 
200 pp. London: Cambridge University 
Press. 68. 1932. 22. 

A review is in preparation. 

Up FrRoM Poverty In Rurat Inpia. D. 
Spencer Hatch, M.Sc. in Agr., Ph.D. Fore- 
word 7. H.E. the Earl of Willingdon. 
Illus. me New York, London and 
Calcutta : iord University Press. $1.25. 
4s. 6d. Rs. 2.8. 1932. 23. 


Verrier 





A review is in preparation. 
RECONSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION IN RURAL 


InpIA. Prem Chand Lal, Ph.D. 262 pp. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 10s. 1932. 23a. 
A review is in preparation. 

SOCRATES PERSISTS IN INDIA. F. L. Bra ae 
Illus. xii+140 pp. London: Oxford 
versity Press. 2s. 1932. 23b. 

On the lines of the former ‘Socrates.’ Pene- 


trating and amusing. 


REVIEW OF RURAL WELFARE ACTIVITIES IN 
INDIA, 1932. (Indian Village Welfare As- 
sociation.) C. F. Strickland, C.I.E. Pref. 
by Sir F. Younghusband. Foreword by 
Lady Irwin. 58 pp metlagney. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. is. 6d. 
1932. 24. 

Most useful a reviewing types of work 
with ——— les, and closing with a list of 62 
bodies whi Semniehed information, thus showing 
extent of the movement. 


BURMA "> Bryonp. Sir J. G. Scott, K.C.LE. 
Sketch Map. 349 pp. London: Grayson 
& Grayson. 18s. 1932. 25. 

A comprehensive account of the many tribes— 
Shans, Karens, Chins and others—of farther 
Burma. A companion volume to The Burman, 
his Life and Notions, ublished about fifty years 
ago and still the stan book on the subject. 





INTERNATIONAL Review or Missions 


See also 4 (Nasik); 8 (H. Cordes); 46 (Mis- 
Literature) ; (Direc rectory) ; ; 50 (St 
ohn’s, Agra); 54 (Miraj); 63 (I slam) ; 


9 (Urdu Literature). 


The Near East and Nerth Africa 
Grey Wotr: MustapHa Keema. An Inti- 
mate Study ofa Dictator. 352 pp. London: 
Barker. 9s. 1932. 26. 

A study also of the Turkey moulded by the 
Gazi, who is critically examined. 
Persia. Sir Arnold T. Wilson. 

H. A. L. Fisher. 
218. 1932. 27. 
ARBEIT UND SITTE IN PALAstina. Bd. u. 
Der ACKERBAU. Gustaf Dalman. 
opugr des Deutschen Paladstinainstituts. 
5.) Abbildungen. xv+350S. Giiter- 

sloh : - ores RM. 21 und RM. 24. 


> 

bes the whole process of agriculture, 
from preparing the soil to the harvest, with 
details of what is grown. Throws a good deal of 
light on the meaning of words and references to 
agriculture in both the Old and New Testaments. 


Introd. by 
416 pp. London: Benn. 


PALESTINE AS IT Is. M. J. Landa. Foreword 
by Sir H. Samuel. x+126 pp. London: 
Goldston. 38. 6d. 1932. 


The author takes an optimistic view. Jew- 
Arab animosity is diminishing; the young 
generation of both races shows promise ; there 
is a markedly improved physique and mental 
outlook among the younger Jews. 

It REGNO DI MOHAMMED ALI NEI DocuMENTI 
DIPLoMATIcI ITALIANI INEDITI. Vol. 11. 
GENESI E PRIMO SVOLGIMENTO DELLA 
CRISI EGIZIANO-ORIENTALE DEL 1831-1833. 
A. Sammarco. xx +288 ‘ Rome : 
Société Royale de Géographie. Obtainable 
London: Luzac. 6s. 6d. 1931. jo. 

L’EGyPTE ET L’EuROPE : LA CRISE ORIENTALE 
DE 1839-41. Tome 11. L’EGYPTE ET LA 
FRANCE CONTRE  L’EUROPE. (Juillet- 
October 1840.) EE. Driault. Ivi+501 pp. 
Cairo: Société Royale de Géographie. 
P.60. Obtainable London: Luzac. 12s. 6d. 
1932. jl. 

Tue Near East. (Africa and the East Series.) 
78 pp. ~?—- : Church Missionary Society. 
Is. 1932. 

A ad Me others of the series, describing 
the fields and work of the C.M.S. 


See also 61 Pa ra Toe of Islam); 62, 
67-8 (Islam) ; Mahdi); 65 (Persian 
Mystics) ; 66 (Baha'is) ; 70 (Koran). 

Africa 
(General) 

Le R&PERTOIRE AFRICAIN. Henri Dubois, S.J. 
Cartes. xvii+400 pp. Rome: Sodalité de 
S. Pierre Claver. L.g and L.15. 1932. 33. 


A review is in preparation. 








See also 52 (Bantu Languages). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Weet Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 


Tue TRIBES OF THE ASHANTI. HINTERLAND. 
2 vols. Captain R. S. Rattray. With 
chapter by Professor D. Westermann. 
Illus. Map. xxxii-+-292 pp. ; a 
pp. London: Oxford University 88. 
458. 1932. 34. ; 

A review is in preparation. 

MEN OF THE TREES: in the Mahogany Forests 

of Kenya and Nigeria. R. St Barbe Baker. 


Foreword by B. Malinowski. Introd. b 
L. Thomas. 283 pp. London: Allen 
Unwin. 128. 6d. 1932. 35. 


A review is in preparation. 


AcuimoTaA CoLLece. Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed in 1932 by the Governor 
of the Gold Coast Colony to inspect the 
Prince of Wales’ College and School, Achi- 
mota. 82 pp. London: Crown Agents for 
the Colonies. Is. 1932. 36. 

A review is in preparation. 

En AFRIKAN. Geo Palmer. 150 pp. 
Stockholm: Svens Missionsférbundets 
Forlag. Kr. 2.25 and Kr. 3.75. 1932. 36a. 

A biographical sketch of J. K. Aggrey by a 
missionary to Africa. 

VILDMARKSSTIGAR OCH FoRNTIDSVAGAR. Axel 
Andersson. Tom.1I. 340 pp. Stockholm : 
Svenska Missionsférbundets Férlag. Kr. 4, 
Kr. 5.50 and Kr. 7.50. 1932. 360. 

The work of the society in Congo. 


See also 2 (B.M.S.). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 
NoTES ON THE CUSTOMS AND Fo Lk-LorE oF 


THE TUMBUKA-KAMANGA PEOPLES. +P 
Cullen ney 284 pp. Livingstonia, 
Nyasaland : Mission Press. 6s. 1931. 37. 


See review, p. 120. 
See also 35 (Kenya Tribes) ; 55 (Healthcraft). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


See g (A. Grandjean) ; 52z (Mbereshi School) ; 
86 (Native Economic Commission). 


Madagaccar 
See 56 (Dao). 


America and the West indies 


JAPANESE IN THE UNITED States: A Critical 
ree A of the Problems of the J —— 
Immigrants and Their Children. mato 
Ichihashi. 436 pp. Stanford University, 
Cal.: University Press. London : 
Oxford University Press. 22s. 6d. 1932. 38. 
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A tactful presentation of the Japanese point of 
view, especially in regard to the economic and 
social position of the American-born Japanese, 
now upwards of 70,000 in number. 


FLAMING ARROw’'s Pgeopte. An Acoma Indian, 


ames Paytiamo. 158 pp. New York: 
Pattela, y 


$2.50. 1932. 39. 

Interprets to the white man the oldest indi- 
genous civilization of the United States from the 
inside. 

THE CHANGING CULTURE OF AN INDIAN 
Tripe. Margaret Mead. xiv+313 pp. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 
$4.50. 1932. 40. 


An analysis of the adaptation to contemporary 
conditions of a disintegrated primitive society, 
with special emphasis on the Indian woman and 
her place in this changing culture. 

Sea IsLanp to City: A Study of St Helena 
Islanders in Harlem and Other Urban 
Centers. Clyde Vernon Kiser. 272 p 
New York: Columbia University Press 
$3.50. 1932. 41. 

An analysis of cause and effect in Negro 
migration from a primitive rural community to 
a complicated, highly urbanized one. 

THe OTHER SPANISH CHRIST: A Study in the 
Spiritual History of Spain and South 
America. John A. Mackay, D.Litt. Map. 
xv+288 pp. a Student Christian 
Movement 1932. 42. 

See review, p. S vesive 


INDIAN TRIBES OF THE ARGENTINE AND 
Bo.iviAN CHaco. Rafael Karsten. 236 
pp. New York: Stechert. $4. 1932. 43. 

See also 3 (Baptists) ; 88 (Philippines). 

The Pacific 

See 46 (Missionary Literature); 88 (Philip- 
pines and U.S.A.). 

The Jews 

See 28-9 (Palestine); 32 (Near East); 77 
(Judaism) ; 72-3 (Talmud); 74-5 (Jewish 
Life). 

Other Fields 
HISTOIRE DES MUSULMANS D’ESPAGNE, 


Jusgu’A LA CoNQuETE DE L’ANDALOUSIE 
PAR LES ALMORAVIDES (711-1110). 3 vols. 
R. Dozy. Nouvelle édition revue et mise a 
jour par E. Lévi-Provengal. viii-+-63 pe. ; 

25 


347 pp.; 283 pp. Leiden: Brill. 
1932. 44. 
Fields General 
ECONOMICS IN PRIMITIVE COMMUNITIES. 
Richard Thurnwald. Silhouette diags. 


xiv+ 314 Pp. London: Oxford University 
Press (for International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures). 


’ 25s. 
A review is in preparation. 


1932. 45. 
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PA MissronArssTiGAaR. J. E. Lundahl. 135 
Postage Stockholm : Svenska Missionsférbundets 
Kr. 1.75 and Kr. 2.75. 1932. 45a. 
Shont chapters on missionary experience. 
See also 5 (British Methodist Missions); 6 
(Scottish Missions). 


Vv. Works of Reference 


BIBLIOTHECA MIssionuM. Robert Streit, O.M.I. 
(Fortgefiihrt und erganzt von Din- 
dinger, O.M.I.) 6. Bd. MIssIONSLITERATUR 
INDIENS, DER PHILIPPINEN, JAPANS UND 
INDOCHINAS, 1700-1799. xx-+32+616 S. 
RM. 35 und RM. 43. 7. Bd. CHINESISCHE 
MISSIONSLITERATUR, 1700-1799. xi+24+ 
544 S. RM. 30 und RM. 38. Aachen: 
Xaverius Missionsverein. 1931. 46. 

These two volumes have been completed since 
the death of Father Streit. Vol. 6 contains an 
In Memoriam of him. 

ATLAS DER KATHOLISCHEN MISSIONSGES- 
CHICHTE. John Thauren, S.V.D. 49 Haupt 
und Nebenkarten, mit erlauterndem Text 


und alphabetischen Register. Médling bei 
Wien: Missionsdruckerei S. Gabriel. RM. 
30. 1932. 47. 


Historical notes are appended to the map of 
each mission area. 


DrRECTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA, 


BURMA AND CEYLON, 1932-1933. Map. 
Xxxiv +393 pp. Madras hristian Litera- 
ture Society. Rs. 2.8. London: World 


Dominion Press. 4s. 1932. 48. 

This useful publication follows the customary 
lines and gives statistical information on most 
questions which could arise with regard to mission- 
ary work in India. 


See also 61 (Encyclopedia of Islam). 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
Missions 


CATHOLIC MISSIONARY THEORY. J. Schmidlin. 
Translation of Katholische Missionslehre im 
Grundriss. xi+ ott P pp. Techny, Illinois : 
Mission Press S. 1931. 49. 

See review, p. 131. 
Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 
See 53 (Newspaper Evangelism). 
Christian Education 

China 

See 13-14 (National Education). 
India 


St Joun’s COLLEGE, AGRA, 1850-1930. }. P. 
rp san Revised and completed 
ng ag i Foreword by A. D. Lindsay. 


Protec by A. W. Davies. Illus. xv+191 


THE PRESS AND THE GOSPEL : 











INTERNATIONAL Review oF Missions 


pp. London: 
1932. 50. 
A review is in preparation. 


Highway Press. 16. 6d. 


See also 21 (Policy). 


Africa 


Gop’s CANDLELIGHTS: An Educational Ven- 


ture in Northern Rhodesia. 
Foreword by Edward Shillito. 
196 pp. London: 
2s. 6d. 1932. 51. 
A review is in preparation. 


Mabel Shaw. 
Frontispiece. 
Edinburgh House Press. 


See also 36 (Achimota). 


Ohrietian Literature 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHONOLOGY OF THE 


Bantu LanGuaGes. Being the English 
version of Grundriss einer Lautlehve dev 
Bantusprachen. Carl Meinhof. Translated, 
revised and enlarged in collaboration with 
the author and Dr Alice Werner by N. N. v. 
Warmelo. Map. 248 pp. Berlin: Reimer. 
£1. 1932. §2. 

First a blished in 1899, with a second edition 
in 1910, this book has been a classic to all German 
readers. This English translation will make it 
available to a wide new circle. 

The Story of 
a Japanese Experiment. H. Murray 
as ane PP. a vane by Hon. 
Hampe London: Student 
Cheiion 3 Caen ey 2s. 6d. 1932. 


3. 
See review, p. 136. 


Medical 


An AMERICAN DocToR AT WoRK IN INDIA. 


Sir William ines. 
Revell. $1.5 1932. 54. 

A simply ahi history of the Miraj Medica! 
Mission, together with a paper on medicine in 
India. 


200 pp. New York: 


THE TEACHING OF HEALTHCRAFT TO AFRICAN 


WomMeEN. Mrs Donald Fraser, M.B. Frontis- 
iece. x+134 pp. London: Longmans, 
reen. 2s. 6d. 1932. 

An exceedingly useful book, popularly written 
by a doctor who herself blazed the trail she 
describes. 

See also 7 (D. Christie) ; 


87 (Rockefeller 
Foundation). 


Rural 


See 23-4 (India). 


Soolal and industrial 
See 15 (China). 


Work among Women 
55 (Healthcraft). 


See 5z (Mbereshi) ; 
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iX. The Younger Ohurches 


Dao t’ANTANKARANA: Vie d’un Evangéliste 
malgache. Robert Becker. (Récits Mis- 
sionnaires illustrés: No. 33.) Illus. go pp. 
Paris: Société des Missions Evangéliques. 
Frs. 4. 1932. 56. 

The life of the first Antankarana evangelist 
of the mission. 


See also 36a (J. K. Aggrey). 


X, Comity, Co-operation and Unity 
See 5 (British Methodism). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


See 34-5 (Nigerian Tribes); 37 (E. African 
Tribes) ; 43 (S. Americans) ; 45 (Primitive 
Economics). 


Religions of China 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE 
Cutt oF ConFucius: An Introductory 
Study. John K. Shryock. xiii+298 pp. 
London: Appleton (for the American 
Historical Association). 18s. 1932. 57. 


Kinas RELIGIONER. Elis Anvill. 232 pp. 
Stockholm: Svenska Missionsférbundets 
Forlag. Kr. 3.50 and Kr.5. 1932. 58. 


Religions of China; written by a missionary to 
China. 


Religions of india 
See 22 (Caste). 
Buddhiem 


THE BUDDHA AND THE CHRIST: An Enquiry 


into the Meaning of the Universe and the | 


Purpose of Human Life. B. H. Streeter. 
(Bampton Lectures for 1932.) 350 pp. 
London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 1932. 59. 

A review is in preparation. 

A Buppuist BIBLE : The Favourite Scriptures 

of the Zen Sect. Edited, interpreted and 


ublished by Dwight Goddard. 316 pp. 
hetford, Vermont: Editor. $2. Obtain- 
able London: Luzac. 9s. 1932. 60. 


THE ENcycLoPp#DIA OF IsLAM. Fasciculus P. 
Turks—Umaiyads. 945-1008 pp. No. 46. 
Morea~al-Muhallab. 577-640 pp. London: 
Luzac. Leyden: Brill. Each 7s. 6d. 1932. 
61. 


MOHAMMED, SEIN LEBEN UND SEIN GLAUBE. 
Tor Andrae. 160 S. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoek und Ruprecht. RM. 7 und RM. 8.50. 
1932. 62. . 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MosguE: An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Islam, with Special 
Reference to India. L. Bevan Jones, B,D, 
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Calcutta: Association Press, 
Rs. 3 and 4. London: Student Chris- 
tian Movement Press. 108. 6d. 1932. 673. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE MAnpDrI oF ALLAH: The Story of the 
Dervish Mohammed Ahmad. R. A. Ber- 
mann. Introd. by Rt Hon. Winston 

Churchill. xiv-+-318 pp. London: Putnam. 

16s. 1931. New te ee $2.50. 
1932. 64. 

Diz RELIGIOSEN ERLEBNISSE DER PERSISCHEN 
MystikKER. E. Brézelmann. 75 pp. 
Hanover: Lafaire. M.5. 1932. 65. 


THE RELIGION OF THE BanA’ts. J. R. Richards. 
Bibliog. xx-+242 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 
78.6d. 1932. 66. 

WHITHER Istam?: A Survey of Modern 
Movements in the Moslem World. Edited 
by H. A. R. Gibb. Map. 384 pp. London: 
Gollancz. 158. 1932. 67. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE OLD AND NEw TESTAMENTS IN MUSLIM 
RELiGious Art. Sir Thomas W. Arnold. 
(Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 
1928.) Illus. x+47 pp. London: Ox- 
ford University Press. 6s. 1932. 68. 

Urpu LITERATURE. (Heritage of India Series.) 
T. Grahame Bailey. Frontispiece. Map. 
xii+120 pp. Calcutta: Association Press. 
Rs. 2. London: Oxford University Press. 
38. 1932. 69. 

See review, p. 134. 

A BriEF DocTRINAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
ARABIC Koran : With Constant Reference to 
the Historical Sequence of the Suras. F.H. 
Foster, Ph.D. 83 pp. London: Sheldon 
Press. 38. 1932. 70. 


See also 26 (Turkey); 27 (Persia); 28-9 
(Palestine) ; 30 (Mohammed Ali) ; 3z (Egypt) ; 
32 (Near East) ; 44 (Spain). 


XVi-}-327 PP 


Judaism 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE MESSIAH IN MEDIZVAL 





JEWIsH LITERATURE. Joseph Sarachek. 
xii+399 pp. New York: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. $3. 1932. 71. 

Discusses the Messianic doctrine in the work of 
great Jewish medieval teachers and shows what 
was their attitude to the question and also to 
Christianity. 


THE Tatmup. Dudley Wright. 140 pp. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d. 
1932. 72. 

EvreryMAN’s Tatmup. A. Cohen. xvi+420 
pp. London: Dent. 7s. 6d. 1932. 73. 


WHEN JEWS FACE CHRIST. 
Einspruch. 188 pp. Baltimore, Maryland : 
The Mediator. $1.25. 1932. 


Edited by Henry 





74- 
A contribution toward the understanding of the 
mind of a believing Jew. 
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Sons oF THE Law: An Outline of the Jewish 
Life and Faith. W.N. Carter. Illus. 94 pp. 
London: Church Missions to Jews. 1s. 
1932. 75. 

Fourteen short chapters on daily customs, 
the Sabbath, festivals, etc., with a final chapter 
on the missionary motive. Should be useful. 


See 28-9 (Palestine) ; 32 (Near East). 


General 


Diz RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE UND DAS UR- 
CHRISTENTUM. Gerh. Kittel. Abbildungen. 
160 S. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. M. 5 
und M.6. 1932. 76. 


Dir WELTRELIGIONEN UND DAS CHRISTENTUM : 
Eine Auseinandersetzung vom Christentum 
aus. Martin Schlunk. xv-+196 S. Giiter- 
sloh: Bertelsmann. RM. 4.50 und RM. 
5-70-1932. 77. piel 

A revised edition of the work published in 
1923 and reviewed in IRM in January 1924. 


PARALLELEN ZUM CHRISTENTUM ALS’ RE- 

LIGIONSGESCHICHTLICHES UND THEOLO- 

GISCHES PROBLEM. H.W. Schomerus. 53S. 

Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. M.1.50. 1932. 78. 
A review is in preparation. 

A PREFACE TO CHRISTIAN FAITH IN A NEW 

Acre. Rufus M. Jones. London: Mac- 


millan. 10s. 1932. 79. 
A review is in preparation. 


THE FaitHs OF MANKIND. William Paton. 
159 pp. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment. 2s. 6d. 1932. 80. 

A review is in preparation. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL AND SOCIAL CONTROL. 
Francis J. McConnell. 176 pp. Chicago: 
University Press. $1.75. 1931. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 1932. 
8r. 


Xtl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


APPEAL BY THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT: 
ae of the Commission of Enquiry. 
cial No. C.663. M. 320. 1932. VII. 
League of Nations Publications. VII. 
Political. 1932. VII. 12. Geneva: League 
of Nations. London: Allen & Unwin. tos. 
1932. 82. 
‘tter known as the Lytton Commission 
Report on Manchtria. 





THR 1931 Froop 1n Carna: An Economic 
Survey by the Department of Agricultural 
Economics, College of re and 
Forestry, the University of Nanking, in 
co-operation with the National Flood Relief 
Commission. (Bulletin No. 1, New Series.) 
Map. 74 PR. Nanking: University. §2 
ge ew York: 150 Fifth Avenue. 

z. 1932. 83. 

The 28 tables of statistics and 5 appendices, 

together with the text, give full information of 

every side of the disaster. 


SLAVERY : Report of the Committee of Experts 
on Slavery provided for by the Assembly 
Resolution of September 25th, 1931. Official 
No. C.618. 1932. VI. Series of League of 


Nations Publications. VI. B. Slavery. 
1932. VI. B.1. 27 pp. Geneva: League 
of Nations. London: Allen & Unwin. 


Is. 3d. 1932. 84. 

BRITISH SLAVE EMANCIPATION, 1838-1849. 
W. L. Mathieson. xi+243 pp. London: 
Longmans, Green. 12s. 6d. 1932. 85. 

A continuation of British Slavery and its 
Abolition, 1823-1838, published in 1926. 

Union OF SoutH AFRICA: Report of the 
Native Economic Commission, 1930-1932. 
viii+345pp. Pretoria: Government Printer. 
2s. 6d. 1932. 86. 

THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. Annual 
Report, 1931. Illus. viii+420 pp. New 
York : Rockefeller Foundation. 1932. 87. 


This account of work in all parts of the world [ 
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THE LAYMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONS 
INQUIRY: THE REPORT OF ITS 
COMMISSION OF APPRAISAL’ 


By K. S. LATOURETTE, Pu.D. 


HE Report of the Commission of Appraisal of the 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry probably marks 

the beginning of a new era in missions. Not since the 
official volumes which arose out of the Jerusalem meeting 
of the International Missionary Council has a work appeared 
which is likely to have so profound and widespread an 
influence upon Protestant foreign missions. Partly because 
of the publicity which was given to the volume before its 
appearance, and partly because of the attention attracted 
by the extensive processes which culminated in it, its findings 
cannot be pigeon-holed and forgotten. To ignore its re- 
commendations or to reject them indiscriminately would 
not only be a culpable failure to take advantage of what, if 
rightly used, may prove of great value to missions, but 
would alienate in the United States, from which comes 
more than half the income of the Protestant boards, im- 
portant elements in the supporting constituency. On the 
other hand, if the criticisms and suggestions of the appraisers 


1 See Bibliography, No. 145. 
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are taken to heart they may help to usher in for the entire 
missionary enterprise an era of augmented usefulness. 

The history of the steps which led up to the volume are 
probably already so well known to the readers of the Inter- 
national Review of Missions that only the briefest résumé 
is here required. In January 1930, a group of Baptist laymen 
was brought together in New York City by Mr John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr, to hear Dr John R. Mott speak on conditions 
as he had seen them in a recent trip around the world. 
Stirred by what they heard, the group then and there 
entered upon a discussion of the outlook for their own board, 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. They faced 
the fact that many who have been accustomed to support 
foreign missions were questioning the validity of the enter- 
prise, at least as now conducted, and that, either for this or 
other reasons, the income of the Society was threatened. It 
was suggested that, on behalf of the laymen, a commission 
should be appointed which would observe and appraise the 
missions of the Society at first hand. It was believed that 
such a study would assist laymen in determining whether 
they should continue their contributions and, if the answer 
were affirmative, would assist missions to make needed 
adjustments in objectives and programs to meet the rapidly 
changing situation abroad. 

The Baptist laymen speedily came to feel that in the 
main the problems confronting their society were common 
to other foreign boards. Laymen of several denominations 
were, accordingly, asked to join with them. Eventually, 
what is known officially as the Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
Inquiry came into existence with membership drawn from 
seven denominations—the Northern Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Northern Methodists, Northern Presbyterians, 
Protestant Episcopalians, (Dutch) Reformed Church in 
America and United Presbyterians. The group was not 
large, nor did it represent the upwelling of a widespread 
laymen’s movement, but it contained several men of large 
influence in their respective communions. 
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One of the fundamental convictions of the Inquiry was 
that if its findings were to be objective and to carry weight 
its investigations must be made and its conclusions for- 
mulated independently of the mission boards. While the 
relations between it and them have been thoroughly cordial 
throughout the two years or more of the making of the 
survey, and the boards and their missionaries as a rule have 
given it every possible facility, it has been entirely in- 
dependent of any official connexion with existing mission 
agencies. It is an open secret that the greater part of the 
large sum required to meet its expenses has been given by 
one who has long been a generous contributor to one of the 
societies involved. In reply to criticisms of the cost of the 
Inquiry the sponsors have replied that any business ex- 
pending tens of millions of dollars a year would consider 
it necessary to spend at least one or two per cent of its income 
every few years in making an appraisal of its work. 

Early in its history the Inquiry decided to limit its scope 
to India, Burma, China and Japan—largely because this 
was as much as could well be compassed in the time available. 
Naturally, although it by no means confined itself exclusively 
to them, it focused its investigations primarily on the 
activities of the seven denominations from which its members 
were drawn. 

The processes of the Inquiry have been chiefly comprised 
in two stages. First, in the autumn of 1980 a corps of 
research workers, commonly known as ‘the Fact-finders,’ 
was sent out under the direction of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. It consisted of three groups of 
approximately ten each. One went to India and Burma, 
another to China and a third to Japan. These spent approxi- 
mately twelve months in making their investigations and in 
formulating their observations. While necessarily assembled 
under pressure and uneven in quality, the material gathered 
by the Fact-finders represents the most careful, objective 
study of a large cross-section of Protestant missions ever 
made. The results were sifted and privately printed in five 
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large volumes for use in the later stages of the Inquiry. 
The more significant portions of these volumes, together 
with certain supplementary materials, are now being 
prepared for publication. Most of the remaining material 
will be placed in some depository where it will be 
available for qualified students. The work of the Fact- 
finders alone would more than justify the existence of the 
Inquiry. 

The second main stage of the Inquiry was the work of a 
Commission of Appraisal. A group of fifteen was assembled, 
led by Professor William Ernest Hocking of Harvard Uni- 
versity and also containing Dr Frederic C. Woodward, 
Vice-president of the University of Chicago; President 
Clarence A. Barbour of Brown University ; President Arlo A. 
Brown of Drew University; Mr Edgar H. Betts, a business 
man of Troy, New York; Dean Charles E. Emerson of the 
Medical School of the University of Nebraska ; Mrs Hocking ; 
Dean Houghton of the Medical College of the University of 
Iowa and formerly a missionary in China; Professor Rufus 
M. Jones of Haverford College; Dr William P. Merrill, 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church of New York ; 
Mr Albert L. Scott, a New York engineer; Mr and Mrs 
Harper Sibley of Rochester, New York; Dr Henry C. Taylor, 
an agricultural economist ; and Miss Ruth F. Woodsmall of 
the Y.W.C.A. To them was made available the material 
collected by the Fact-finders. They visited, moreover, all 
four of the lands investigated, devoting the larger part of 
a year to the process. There they saw conditions for them- 
selves and not only studied missions but interviewed many 
leaders, Christian and non-Christian. After numerous and 
prolonged sessions to formulate their conclusions, they 
presented, with their unanimous endorsement, the summary 
of their findings in the volume which is here reviewed. 
More detailed observations of the Commission are to be 
published in the series which is to contain the Fact-finders’ 
reports. Moreover, the addresses of the Appraisers made in 
presenting the Report to the boards in November last (to be 
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published before this article appears)! shed much light on 
the attitude of the Commission. 

The majority of the readers of this Review are already so 
familiar with the contents of the Appraisers’ Report that a 
long recapitulation would be out of place. It will be recalled 
that there are three main divisions. The first is devoted to 
general principles—a hearty endorsement of the necessity 
for missions, a statement of the theory of missions, including 
that of the relation of Christianity to other faiths, the 
unique features of the Christian message to the Orient, and 
the scope of the work of missions. This section, it is under- 
stood, is chiefly the work of Professor Hocking, although, 
like every other portion, it was revised again and again in 
light of the discussions of the Commission. The second 
section presents various aspects of missions as now conducted 
—the Church, education, Christian literature, medical work, 
agricultural missions, the problems presented by industry, 
and women’s interests and activities. Here what seem to 
the Commission to be some of the main achievements of 
missions are mentioned, the weaknesses described and 
recommendations made for the future. The last section 
deals with problems of administration. It advocates a 
more careful selection and preparation of missionaries and 
puts forward a plan for a thorough-going administrative 
unification of existing denominational agencies. It must be 
clear to every reader of the Report that, although it deals 
primarily with the work of seven American boards, its 
findings affect all Protestant missions, not only in the four 
lands dealt with but to a somewhat less extent in every 
country. 

So bold and frank a document could not hope to win 
unanimous approval for all its findings. Practically every 
thoughtful reader will see in it what to him appear to be 
weaknesses. In justice to the Appraisers it must at once 
be said that several of these arise from the fact that since 
the volume was designed for wide reading by laymen it is 


1 See Bibliography, No. 146. 
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very compact, of necessity passes over important matters 
with a few words and often makes suggestions and criticisms 
with which experts are already familiar. From the stand- 
point of the present reviewer the chief faults are six in 
number. Some of them were unavoidable and have arisen out 
of limitations by which the Inquiry was almost inevitably 
hedged, but all of them compromise the usefulness of the 
document. 

First of all, the Report lays itself open to the criticism 
of having formulated generalizations from too few instances. 
By its very organization the Inquiry was confined to the 
work of seven denominations, all of them American. More- 
over, for reasons which seemed to its sponsors imperative, 
chiefly those of time and of cultural differences, it omitted 
some of the major fields in which several of these denomina- 
tions are operating—notably Africa, the Philippines, Korea 
and Latin America. It contains, therefore, a cross seetion 
of some only of the more important segments of the mission- 
ary enterprise. Yet, on the basis of a partial view the 
Appraisers make suggestions for reorganization many of 
which, if carried out, will profoundly affect the work of other 
denominations and of missions in other lands than those 
investigated. Moreover, the time allotted was too brief for 
a really thorough examination even of the missions and 
areas covered. Some of the conclusions, therefore, are 
superficial and rest upon insufficient knowledge. The 
Appraisers would probably be the first to admit this weakness 
—but it must be borne in mind in all attempts to implement 
the findings of the volume. 

Then, too, the Report, while denouncing sectarianism, is 
itself a partisan document, representing in the main a 
particular school of thought. This is apparent especially 
in the first four chapters, in which the statement of under- 
lying principles is formulated. In it seems to speak American 
Liberal Protestant Christianity. The report is American, 
for while written by widely travelled and highly cultivated 
men and women it represents attitudes now dominant in 
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certain of the church circles of the United States, and does 
not fully enough take into account the convictions of British 
and Continental Protestantism with which any grand 
strategy of missions, such as it advocates, must reckon. 
The Report is ‘ Liberal,’ or at least bears a striking resem- 
blance to what is usually known as Liberalism. To be sure, 
the members of the Commission represented widely varying 
theological and ecclesiastical positions and yet gave the 
document their unanimous endorsement. Moreover, the 
existence of other schools of theological thought is recognized, 
and an earnest and honest attempt is made, especially in 
chapter three, to formulate a platform which will represent 
the common elements in the faith of Protestant Christians 
and on which Protestants can unite, with tolerance for such 
additional convictions as each may hold. Yet in its emphasis 
on these common elements, and especially in its attitude 
toward non-Christian faiths, the document has widely given 
the impression of being in sympathy with what may be 
termed the ‘ left centre’ of American Protestantism. This 
is nowhere more apparent than in the statement at the 
end of chapter three in which the aim of missions is 
summarized : 


To seek with people of other lands a true knowledge and love of God, 
expressing in life and word what we have learned through Jesus Christ, 
and endeavoring to give effect to his spirit in the life of the world. 


It must of course be recognized that no comprehensive 
appraisal of Christian missions can be set forth without 
some attempt to formulate the presuppositions which under- 
lie the enterprise. Seldom, moreover, has the philosophy 
of a great section of American Christian thought been stated 
so persuasively as in the first four chapters. In them are 
a real enthusiasm for missions and much of the traditional 
evangelical position, with its profound belief ‘that there 
must be first of all a new kind of person as the unit of society 
if there is to be a new social order’ (p. 63). However, there 
is no adequate discussion as to how such ‘a new kind of 
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person’ comes into being or how a new kind of society is 
to be brought into being by him. Moreover, the Report’s 
statement of the unique contribution of Christianity has 
in it little or nothing of the Cross, the Atonement, the 
Resurrection and the Holy Spirit—doctrines which his- 
torically have meant much in the life of the Church and 
to-day are cherished by large groups of Christians in the 
United States as well as elsewhere in the Protestant world. 
It is probable that, writing for laymen, the Appraisers wished 
to avoid theological terms which might repel their readers— 
but behind these terms are facts and historic experiences 
which still mean much to thousands of devout Christians. 
The chapters seem to speak of religion as though it were 
man’s search for God, whereas from the beginning great 
groups, probably the vast majority of Christians, have 
declared the Gospel to be the expression of God’s search 
for man. 

Then, too, the Report is written from the angle of a Pro- 
testantism of a somewhat extreme type. It only barely 
recognizes (although this is probably at least partly from 
lack of space) Roman Catholicism and Roman Catholic 
missions—with which Protestant missions must often reckon 
quite as much as with non-Christian faiths, and from which 
Protestants can certainly learn much. It displays little if 
any consciousness of the Church as an historic institution, 
with its ministry of the sacraments and with creeds through 
which past generations have expressed their faith. Such an 
attitude cannot but grieve those Christians who hold dear 
the vision of an on-going institution, founded by Jesus and 
His Apostles and continuing through the ages as the visible 
body of Christ. 

No cavilling criticism should be made of convictions so 
honestly held and so intelligently formulated as are those 
in these chapters, but it must be frankly recognized that not 
all Protestants can or will accept them as a basis for foreign 
missions. They cannot be made to serve, as the Appraisers 
wish, for a common ground of action. 
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Fortunately this sectarianism is not to be found in all 
the conclusions and recommendations of the Report. The 
majority of these may be adopted without subscribing to the 
theological position of the Commission. Unfortunately, 
however, being most vivid in the opening chapters, it 
prejudices the reader who disagrees with its position against 
the remainder of the volume and will possibly prove an 
obstacle to that further co-ordination of the Christian 
missionary forces of the world which is one of the Com- 
mission’s most earnest desires. 

A third weakness, so the present writer believes, is the 
lack of a sufficient knowledge of the history of the missionary 
movement. Much reference is made to the past of Protestant 
missions, but in the range of information displayed occur 
serious lacunae. Of those which are of some importance 
only two need here be mentioned. Little appreciation is 
shown of the history of co-operation and no serious effort 
is made to connect with such existing agencies as the national 
Christian councils, the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America and the International Missionary Council, the 
machinery for co-ordination which the Commission sets forth 
as one of its most emphatic and basic recommendations. 
If the Commission had been more familiar with the history 
of these bodies, it might better have profited by the successes 
and failures of past efforts. An orderly development from 
what we now have is preferable to the violent wrench of a 
revolution and the establishment of an autocratic oligarchy 
—which the adoption in toto of the recommendations of the 
final chapter would institute. So, too, in the chapter on the 
Church, in outlining ‘ the ideal method of church creation ’ 
the Commission appears ignorant of the attempts which have 
been made in some of the very countries and missions which 
it studied to follow substantially the program which it 
outlines ; and, accordingly, does not know of the difficulties 
which in practice have beset such a theory and of the results 
which have followed. Nor does it seem to appreciate the 
fact that most of the denominations which it represents 
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arose as new sects from attempts to follow the very course 
which it recommends—to discover and transmit ‘ the vital 
principles of Christianity, those truths and ideals of life 
which constitute the eternal aspects of it’ (p. 82). Such a 
knowledge might have led it to give to some of its suggestions 
a different turn and so to have made their adoption more 
possible. 

A fourth defect is the seeming lack of attention which 
the report gives to the problem of the Church. To be sure, 
the volume has a long chapter on the subject, and in it the 
Commission puts its finger on some of the outstanding 
weaknesses of existing Protestant bodies in the Orient. 
Would not a more penetrating statesmanship, however, 
have made more of the fact that if Christianity is to go on 
as an increasing force in the lands studied—or in any land— 
it must be through a visible fellowship, and that assisting 
in the birth and growth of such a fellowship is the primary 
task of the foreign missionary movement ? Is it too bold 
a suggestion that the Commission would have served its 
cause better if it had directed more attention to the problems 
which beset the paths of those who give themselves to this 
task? It probably could not have suggested solutions 
for all of them, but it could at least have looked more 
deeply into their nature and ventured to outline approaches 
to their study. As it is, the chapter on the Church comes 
painfully near to being superficial. 

What seems to the writer to be a fifth weakness is the 
failure to stress what appears to him to be one of the out- 
standing problems—perhaps the outstanding problem— 
in the schools conducted by missions, namely, that of 
preserving and strengthening their Christian character. 
Much more space is devoted to education than to any other 
one aspect of mission work, and almost as much as to the 
section on the general principles underlying missions, yet 
this phase of education is only briefly dealt with. In the 
United States, from which the Commission came, one of 
the most striking features of higher education is that the 
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older, better equipped and technically more efficient a 
church-founded college or university becomes, the less 
pronouncedly Christian is its outlook and its impress on 
its students. The same tendency is apparent in some 
institutions assisted by mission boards. Surely, if any 
justification is to be found for mission schools—especially 
when, as in Japan, China and India, state systems of modern 
education grow up around them—it is in maintaining and 
strengthening their Christian character. Yet, while they 
may be considered partly to have met the point in chapter 
four, in which they discuss ably and at some length the 
difference between Christian philanthropy and_ secular 
philanthropy in schools, hospitals and the like, in the 
chapters on education the Appraisers make almost no 
attempt to describe what they believe should be the dis- 
tinctive features of a Christian as against a non-Christian 
school. Moreover, the Report pays little attention to the 
difficulties which oppose the maintenance of these features. 
In this respect it is far behind the educational commissions 
which have, within the last decade or so, dealt with Christian 
education in China, India and Japan. 

A sixth weakness is the conventional nature of the 
document. Bold though it is in many respects, and always 
honest and courageous, the Report deals almost entirely 
with the obvious and with those forms of missionary 
activity already in existence. Although it declares (and 
quite correctly) that in some of these, notably education 
and medicine, the relative prominence of missions is 
declining as the pioneer stage of the introduction of western 
culture is passed, it suggests few really new fields in which 
the missionary might be pioneering. Here it certainly 
lags behind the best progressive thinking in missionary 
circles. For instance, the problem of over-population, 
which is probably aggravated by the public health and 
medical work of missions, is not discussed. The bearing 
of missions on international peace and better inter-racial 
relations—both of them issues which loom in our world 
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with such tragic prominence and which so engage the minds 
of many of our best youth—is scarcely mentioned and no 
program is suggested for making the enterprise effective 
in dealing with them. To this stricture the Appraisers 
might well reply, and with much cogency, that because 
of the attitude of the East, the principle of appreciation of 
non-Christian faiths and the missionary’s willingness to 
learn as well as to teach are fundamental to international 
and inter-racial understanding, and that with these the 
Commission has dealt at length. Yet the connexion is not 
made clear, nor do the non-religious elements in the situa- 
tion appear to be sufficiently recognized. The chapter on 
literature, while saying many good things, for penetration 
and comprehensiveness is not equal to what the writer 
has often heard in public address and private conversation. 
The weaknesses of the Report, whatever each reader 
may judge them to be, must not be allowed to obscure the 
really great virtues of the volume or to blind us to the 
significance of the Commission. Those of us who have 
any share at all in the conduct of the foreign mission enter- 
prise would be recreant to our trust if we were not to 
recognize in the report, and the volumes which are to be 
published as its companions, a major contribution to our 
thinking and a stimulus to fresh action. For some years 
many of us have been saying that the new conditions in 
our rapidly changing world demand a reconsideration of 
missionary objectives, the reshaping of our methods and 
courageous venturing into unexplored fields of life—that 
we have too long carried over many nineteenth century 
methods into the twentieth century. Here is an attempt of 
some of the best Christian minds in America to assist in 
this process. To fail to take full advantage of their findings 
would be the height of stupidity. Fortunately, evidence 
is already accumulating that at least many North American 
boards are disposed to take to heart the findings of the report. 
Disagreement with some of the Commission’s conclusions is 
freely voiced, but an open-mindedness is also observable 
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which seems fairly certain to result in modifications of 
policy. 

Any attempt to discover and state what seem to be the 
defects of the volume must be immediately followed by as 
frank a recognition of some of its outstanding excellences. 

It is clear, first of all, that the book has been written 
by men and women who have spared ao pains to be honest. 
No one could undertake such an appraisal dispassionately 
or give a purely objective report; human beings are not 
so constituted. The Commission, like most of the rest of 
us, may not have been fully aware of its own bias. How 
ever, it came to its task with a frank recognition of its 
sympathy for missions and completed it with an unaffected 
enthusiasm for the enterprise as it believed it ought ideally 
to become. The Commission declares that only from the 
angle of such a friendly prejudice and understanding can 
missions be accurately appraised. Yet, that favourable 
attitude has not kept the Commission from attempting to 
see facts as they really are. If anything, the Appraisers 
have ‘leaned over backward’ in their endeavour to be 
truthful. Repeatedly the Report gives the impression of 
stressing the weaknesses and minimizing the achievements 
of missions. In private conference and public address at 
least some of the Appraisers have been more appreciative 
of the unique and far-reaching influence of missions than 
they have allowed themselves to be on the printed page. 
Moreover, specific instances can be pointed out of places 
where the facts would seem almost to compel the Com- 
mission to speak more favourably of missions than it now 
does. 

The Report, too, is courageous. The members of the 
Commission must have been aware of the repercussions 
which some of their strictures would arouse—the joy with 
which they would be hailed by the foes of missions in 
America and the Orient and the sorrow they would give 
to friends of the enterprise, not to speak of the attacks to 
which they themselves might personally be subject because 
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of their frankness. More than once the Appraisers have 
spoken of the pain which it cost them to record so publicly 
the weaknesses which they believed they had discovered 
in the movement they love. Whatever else can be said 
against the volume, it cannot be accused of seeking to white- 
wash missions. 

It must be said again and constantly borne in mind 
that the Commissioners have been and are friends of missions. 
At least one has a distinguished record of missionary service. 
Several others have for years been active and substantial 
contributors to the foreign work of their denominations. 
None was or is antagonistic. The volume is an appraisal 
by supporters of an enterprise in which they have believed 
and continue to believe. 

Nor does the Report sound any note of pessimism or 
retreat. At times it seems almost too optimistic, too 
confident of an ultimately happy outcome and too little 
aware of the proximity of the nascent world civilization to 
the abyss. Here is no recommendation to withdraw from 
or abandon missions, but rather to transform and strengthen 
them. The Commission has focused its attention chiefly on 
formulating some features of a program through which it 
believes missions can become even more useful than in the 

ast. 
In outlining suggestions for advance, moreover, the 
Commission has had a certain advantage over the Jeru- 
salem meeting of the International Missionary Council. The 
latter body was made up largely of representatives of 
organizations responsible for the conduct of missions. In 
its findings speaks official Christianity. The meeting at 
Jerusalem marked a great step forward, but it did not dare 
to move too far ahead of its constituency—a constituency 
made up of most of Protestant ecclesiastical Christendom 
the world around. The Laymen’s Commission had no 
such commitments. Its obligation, indeed, was almost 
the opposite from that of the group which met at Jeru- 
salem. It was expressly charged by its sponsors to take a 
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detached attitude. While it included several distinguished 
clergymen, from the standpoint of professional experience 
it represented the reaction of the independent non-expert 
who can report what he sees without fear or favour and can 
offer recommendations without hampering inhibitions of 
boards and churches which must be conciliated and con- 
vinced. This approach has its limitations: it does not 
always sufficiently take account of the difficulties in carrying 
out recommendations, and some of the proposals arrived 
at may be unwise. For instance, the creation of a central 
body of the nature and with the powers described in the 
last chapter is unlikely in the near future. Indeed, it is 
highly doubtful whether it is desirable. Yet this unofficial 
approach does succeed in stimulating to fresher thinking 
and perhaps will ultimately result in more drastic action 
than can be expected of the more restrained formulations 
of responsible experts. 

Even some of the very weaknesses of the Report are 
not without their advantages. It was unfortunate that 
the Inquiry had to be limited to the work of seven denomina- 
tions, all American, in four countries only. Yet, given 
the time allowed, this was all that could be covered with 
any approach toward adequacy. The report, too, focuses 
its attention on some of the lands where missions are meet- 
ing their most severe tests. Something can be said for the 
fact that the volume sets forth a particular theory of 
missions and of the Gospel and so is, especially in its first 
chapters, a partisan document. The Report is certainly 
right in placing foremost the fact that philosophic pre- 
suppositions underlie missions. It presents its own point 
of view clearly and persuasively, and in so doing will not 
only win to the missionary enterprise some who now do 
not feel themselves moved to support it, and give a clear 
formulation of a philosophy of missions for which many of 
its school of Liberalism (no inconsiderable body in the 
American churches) have been looking, but it is forcing 
those who disagree to re-examine their own position. The 
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frankness with which the Appraisers call attention to the 
probability that the non-Christian religious systems of the 
Orient are to go on for an indefinitely long period, side by 
side with Christianity, will come as a shock only to those 
who are unfamiliar with the facts, but the statement will 
compel many to look once more at their convictions on the 
relations of Christianity to other faiths. However much 
one may deplore syncretism and differ from the attitude 
of the report, which looks forward, ‘ not to the destruction 
of these [non-Christian] religions, but to their continued 
co-existence with Christianity, each stimulating the other 
in growth toward the ultimate goal, unity in the completest 
religious truth’ (p. 44), the volume makes vivid the fact 
that syncretism is taking place and is proceeding at an 
accelerated pace, certainly in the reshaping of the non- 
Christian faiths by Christian influences, but also to a less 
extent in the adaptation of Christianity to its environment, 
and stimulates one to ask himself whether the missionary 
forces should oppose, encourage or seek to guide and regulate 
that process. The deficiency in knowledge of the history 
of missions which marks the Report may be accountable 
for a certain admirable boldness and positiveness in offering 
suggestions. A greater familiarity with the past and its 
record of the difficulties, partial successes and failures 
which have attended the attempts to bring about many of 
the changes which the Commission advocates with such 
hopeful conviction might have toned down recommenda- 
tions which may now startle us into fresh action by the 
daring—at times amounting to rashness—with which they 
are set forth. The lack of a church consciousness, serious 
though it is, begets a certain stimulating and almost naive 
freshness in approaching the problems of co-operation and 
the working out of forms of organization and worship 
congenial to national cultural environments which a greater 
attachment to the institutions of the past would have 
precluded. The apparent lack of deep concern for the 
Christian character of mission schools is accompanied by 
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timely emphasis upon the importance of attaining high 
standards of technical and professional efficiency and of 
adapting our program to the needs of communities, especially 
rural villages. The Report may serve, moreover, to bring 
forcibly home to American laymen the necessity for changes 
which many missionaries and board secretaries have long 
desired but have been prevented by their constituencies 
from putting into effect. 

When one seeks to pass beyond general characteristics 
which appeal to him as admirable and to speak of specific 
recommendations which, in his judgment, the Christian 
missionary forces of the world should heed, he is embarrassed 
by their very number. Even to make a list of them would 
prolong this article beyond all reasonable length. The 
Commission has managed in comparatively brief compass 
to set down in summary form and to incorporate a large 
proportion of the suggestions for improving the missionary 
enterprise which have been offered in thoughtful, informed 
circles for the past decade or more. One of the outstanding 
values of the Report is its success, except at a few points, 
in avoiding the formulation of radically new proposals and 
in catching up, putting into an organic whole and making 
vivid some of the criticisms and projects for advance which 
have been offered by many different persons and often 
in widely separated localities. 

In the judgment of the present writer, seven of the 
specific proposals are of outstanding importance. First is 
the emphasis upon the necessity for additional care in the 
selection, preparation and continued education of the 
missionary personnel. It is no disparagement of the past 
and present missionary force, in whose ranks many of us 
rejoice to be numbered, to insist that because of the out- 
standing importance of the enterprise and the extraordinary 
demands which it makes on the missionary, we need un- 
remitting care in the selection of those who are to be sent 
from the older Churches. This becomes even more im- 


perative in the light of the diminishing or stationary incomes 
12 
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of societies and the consequent reduction in the number 
of those appointed, and of the increasing complexity of the 
problems with which the younger Churches are confronted. 
By the same token an even more thorough preparation is 
required, not only in professional technique and in the 
language, history and culture of the land to which the 
missionary goes, but in those spiritual and moral gifts and 
disciplines which are, after all, the missionary’s major 
contribution. The provision for continued education and 
maintenance of morale in the missionary staff by some such 
processes as those recommended is also imperative. 

A second finding of great importance is the necessity 
of concentration as contrasted with the excessive diffusion 
which has so often characterized our programs. On some 
of the recommendations for the application of this principle 
there is room for debate. Over others there can be no 
disagreement. The multiplication of small, poorly equipped 
and understaffed theological and training schools is an 
outstanding disgrace. So, too, are the curricula of many 
of these schools—unfitted as they are to prepare men and 
women to serve in their particular environments. The 
superficial nature of much of our so-called evangelism, due 
partly to an understandable eagerness to meet crying needs, 
leads to dubious results. The multiplication of colleges far 
beyond the financial resources of the mission boards has 
been lamented, and properly so, again and again. The 
way out which the Commission suggests, a unified board 
of control in the United States entrusted with the power 
to take drastic action, will not meet the approval of all 
and may not prove either feasible or wise. If, however, 
that method is rejected, the missionary forces are in duty 
bound to devise other and more effective procedures. In 
each instance, moreover, the very processes involved in the 
act of combining should force us to consider whether what 
we seek to combine is worth continuing at all—or whether 
objectives and methods, as in theological and secondary 
education, should not be thoroughly overhauled. 
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A third most pertinent set of suggestions has to do with 
the use of foreign funds, especially in subsidies to local 
congregations. Over few problems of policy, as we all 
know, has there been so much debate in the past. Just 
now, as we also know, the tendency in at least some ad- 
ministrative circles is to denounce such subsidies on the 
ground that they hamper rather than assist the development 
of truly indigenous churches. This conviction is strengthened 
by the financial pressure under which boards have been 
labouring these past few years. Probably we have not 
yet made a sufficiently careful comparative investigation 
of the effects of the various ways in which foreign funds 
have been used to warrant dogmatic conclusions. In this, 
however, the Laymen’s Inquiry registers a marked advance 
and will be of even more service as its detailed studies are 
given to the public. 

A fourth significant point is the widespread failure of 
the churches to win and hold more than a few of the youth, 
even of those who have been educated in mission schools. 
The seriousness of the situation becomes even more apparent 
when it is recalled that the same might be said, by and large, 
of the churches and educated youth in the United States. 
The reasons to which the Commission ascribes this gulf are 
not entirely convincing—at least to the present writer. The 
problem is more complex than the lack of appeal which 
the dogmas preached have for the rising generation or the 
shallow and superficial character of much of the religious 
instruction in Christian schools. The report, however, has 
helped to focus our attention on a weakness which we shall 
be unwise to forget. 

A fifth significant emphasis closely related to the above 
is on a problem with which missions have concerned them- 
selves from the very beginning—that of an adequate 
indigenous leadership. While it is doubtful whether the 
Commission has said anything very new on this phase of its 
task, the fact that it has stressed the problem and reminded 
us of some of the familiar reasons for it is of no small value. 
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A sixth notable contribution is the attention given to 
rural work and the importance of strengthening this phase 
of missionary activity. Here, to be sure, as in so many 
others of its sections, the Report is repeating, and rightly 
so, much that in substance has been said before—at Jeru- 
salem, for example. Lack of space, moreover, has prevented 
it from saying all that the specialists might wish. However, 
in the advocacy of a unified administrative control of agri- 
cultural missions, and in warning against the dabbling 
in rural problems by half-trained men, the Appraisers, in 
emphasis at least, strike a new note. The chapter is one of 
the best in the book. 

A seventh emphasis—one which runs throughout the 
Report and which is probably the most notable contribution 
of the volume—is on the necessity for a much more extensive 
co-ordination of the Christian forces than we have so far 
achieved. Repeatedly the Commission points out what 
it believes to be the baleful results of our ecclesiastical 
divisions. Again and again it advocates consolidations 
which would cut across denominational lines. Its con- 
cluding section, on administration, outlines a plan which 
goes much further toward consolidating the operations of 
the constituent boards than any which has yet been put 
forward in responsible circles. Many will be stimulated 
by the very daring of the proposal—even when they cannot 
fully approve its details. If there is anything certain about 
the next steps in missions, it seems to many of us to be that 
they must be taken together. If we Protestant Christians 
are to make our largest contribution to the world in the years 
just ahead, we must learn to act together more understand- 
ingly and closely than we have yet done, and especially in 
the great lands dealt with by the Inquiry. Such co- 
operation will involve skill in producing the required 
machinery, and will require sacrifice, tolerance, patience, 
love and reciprocal trust in inauguration and operation. 
The Commission deserves the thanks of us all for the courage 
and intelligence with which it has grappled with the problem. 
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One of the best ways in which we can show our gratitude is 
in frank and kindly criticism of its proposals and in an 
earnest endeavour to use them to help us on our way. 

The writer must not lay down the volume without 
expressing his profound conviction that something is needed 
in missions which cannot be covered by surveys or evoked 
by findings—useful though these may be. What is most 
wanting in the missionary enterprise is not new machinery 
or new methods: first and foremost it is the necessity for 
what has always been most essential—a fresh outburst of 
life in the Church. Without it the Church must go haltingly 
and half-heartedly about its great task. When it comes 
many of our problems will be solved or submerged by the 
fresh tide of the Spirit. That new life is to be found in 
no new or novel way. In the last analysis our dependence 
is upon the Living God. Our primary contribution must 
be to help prepare the way for Him by repentance, conse- 
cration, faith, prayer and love. 


KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 








THE THEOLOGY OF THE LAYMEN’S 
FOREIGN MISSIONS INQUIRY 


By JOHN A, MACKAY, D.Lirt. 


T is surely an interesting, not to say paradoxical, cir- 
cumstance, that a commission of American laymen 
should have injected a series of theological issues. into an 
enquiry concerning missions. Laymen in the United States 
are popularly supposed to be unschooled in theology and 
quite uninterested in the subject. Nevertheless, the intro- 
ductory section of the Report of the Appraisal Commission 
of the now famous Laymen’s Inquiry concerning missions, 
or roughly a fourth of the entire volume, is devoted to a 
discussion of general religious principles. The statement 
of these principles involves a theology, not fully elaborated, 
it is true, but sufficiently so to make its assumptions and 
implications perfectly clear. The importance attaching to 
this statement may be judged by a remark of the Chairman 
of the Appraisal Commission, Professor W. E. Hocking, 
at the meeting held in the Roosevelt Hotel, New York, on 
November 18th, when the Report was officially submitted 
to representatives of the mission boards and the general 
public. Said the distinguished professor: ‘The theology 
of the Report—it is the question upon which ultimately it 
will stand or fall’ (p. 8). 

It is not difficult, of course, and is entirely legitimate 
to dissociate the main body of practical suggestions con- 
tained in the Report from the basic theology which inspires 
the whole, and consider these on their individual merits. 
This, as a matter of fact, is what a number of mission boards 
are doing. They reject the theological presuppositions con- 
tained in the introduction, while facing squarely the practical 
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propositions advocated in the body of the Report. Yet the 
fact remains that the general approach to the problem of 
missions, together with the fundamental questions of the 
ground, the motive and the objective of the enterprise, are 
inescapable corollaries of a particular theology. What this 
theology is, its adequacy or inadequacy, as a thought basis 
for Christian missions, will be the subject of the following 
paper. 

Christians in America cannot be sufficiently grateful to 
Professor Hocking for having offered a corrective to what 
has been the root weakness of popular American Christianity 
in recent years—even in confessional churches—namely, its 
untheological character, its virtual disdain of theology, its 
supreme and exclusive preoccupation with so-called practical 
issues. There has been interest in dogmatism, there has 
been interest in religious activities; there has been interest 
in religious points of view; but there has not been genuine 
interest in theology. Yet nothing is more needed in the 
Christian world to-day than clear, basic, consecutive, 
systematic thinking concerning God and human life. By 
linking the major enterprise of Christianity to a definite 
theology, this commission of laymen challenge their fellow- 
laymen and others to pause and examine intelligently the 
nature and foundations of their faith. From the con- 
centration of interest on the ‘ How’ of Christianity, that 
is to say, on religious education and the social application 
of the Gospel, they are summoned to rethink the ‘ What,’ 
the essential nature and meaning of the religion they profess. 
A powerful ferment has been thrown into the religious 
situation in America. 

In most of the statements which have appeared dealing 
with this Report, two characteristic tendencies can be 
observed: the theological section has met with an un- 
equivocal rebuttal in the name of a traditional creedal 
statement, or it has received unqualified approval in the 
name of progressive religious thinking. In both cases the 
approach to this section has been too uncritical, while in 
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neither have the questions at issue been so discussed as to 
help the perplexed, untheologically-minded laity of the 
churches. There is obviously a place, if not a call, for a 
much more radical approach to the whole subject. What 
follows is an attempt at such an approach. 

The most appropriate term to describe the theological 
groundwork of this Report is the word ‘ inadequacy.’ This 
inadequacy is threefold. It appears, first, in the descrip- 
tion offered of the contemporary situation, in so far as this 
has a bearing on Christian missions; secondly, in the con- 
ception offered of the essential nature of Christianity ; and 
thirdly, in the interpretation given of the missionary objec- 
tive of Christianity. To put the matter more concretely for 
purposes of exposition and discussion: the description of 
the contemporary situation is insufficiently realistic; the 
essential nature of Christianity is unduly simplified; the 
missionary objective of Christianity is superficially inter- 
preted. Let us examine these affirmations in turn. 


I 


The description of the contemporary situation, which 
forms the background to the whole approach to the mis- 
sionary problem, is insufficiently realistic. A lack of 
realism comes out, to begin with, in the tacit assumption 
that the development of theological thought in the last 
century has been in one clearly defined direction, that its 
main trend finds expression in the theology of the Report, 
and that the time has come for the Christian mission to 
take cognizance of and to put into practice the implications 
of accepted theological progress. Says the Report : 


It would be a poor compliment to our theological insight if a hundred 
years so full of intellectual development, of advance in scientific thought 
and of philosophical activity, had brought no progress in the conceptions 
attending our religious experience. The bases of that experience belong 
to the eternal and unchangeable things—since it is precisely the function 
of religion to bring man into the presence of the everlasting and real. 
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But since religion is not isolated from the rest of our mental life, there 
will be changes in every living religious system, in its symbolical and 
imaginative expression, and in its adjustment to the developing body of 
scientific truth, as the rest of our world-view changes (pp. 18-19). 


Changes have actually occurred, the Report continues, 
mainly along the line of stressing the affirmative rather 
than the negative aspects of the Christian message. From 
being a religion of fear, antagonistic to science, bending its 
efforts to save men from hell, Christianity has become a 
religion of beneficence, the friend and ally of scientific 
investigation and supremely concerned lest men should lose 
the supreme goal. 

All which may be true, but this attempt at theological 
synthesis leaves entirely out of the picture aspects of 
religious experience and elements of religious thought which 
are immeasurably more significant than anything the 
Report draws attention to. The fact is totally ignored 
that a revolution has broken out in the romantic theo- 
logical playground of the nineteenth century, whose spirit 
the Report perpetuates. A significant, not to say pathetic 
incident, took place in the Roosevelt Hotel, New York, at 
the meeting already referred to. An account of it appears 
in the official report of the meeting in question, and reads 
as follows : 


THe CuHatrrman: I have been handed some questions. The first 
question, which I propose to refer to Dr Jones, is as follows: ‘ Does the 
Commission consider it possible to give an adequate interpretation of the 
trend of theological thinking in the last hundred years without taking 
account of the fact that in the last decade new and potent ideological 
currents have appeared which take direct issue with the characteristic 
thought tendencies from which the Commission has derived the particular 
philosophy of religion underlying its report?’ (Laughter.) 

Dr Jones: I think Dr Hocking ought to answer this question. 
(Laughter.) Well, I am quite certain I don’t know what the ‘ potent 
ideological currents’ are that have appeared unless it is in interpretations 
of Christianity in this critical time. I rather assume that is what is 
intended in the question, but I am not sure, and until I have more light 
as to exactly what is wanted here, I cannot very well both give the dream 
and the interpretation thereof. (Laughter and applause.) (P. 87.) 
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Masterful but unhappy evasion! It is this lack of 
sensitiveness on the part of the Appraisal Commission to 
the experiences, problems and answers of a generation which 
is taking the field—something analogous to that unawareness 
of intellectual trends with which the Commission charge 
missionaries—that gives anyone who has shared the religious 
agony of these last years the decided impression that what 
we have in the chapters under discussion is the requiem of a 
thought day that is dying rather than the trumpet of dawn 
of a day that is coming, the sunset glow of nineteenth- 
century romanticism caught and prolonged in the mirrors 
of Re-thinking Missions. 

Whatever be the personal opinions of the distinguished 
thinkers on the Appraisal Commission regarding the different 
phases of the Kierkegaard renaissance which are making 
their presence felt in contemporary philosophy and theology, 
they cannot ignore this movement in thought. They must 
take account of the fact that the assumptions of their theo- 
logical position are being challenged by a generation which 
is coming up behind them. To an increasing number of 
younger religious thinkers in our time the theological cate- 
gories of the Report make no appeal. Their personal experi- 
ence demands some more adequate account of what lies at 
the heart of Christianity, at the heart of the human individual 
and at the heart of society. They have been impressed by 
three major considerations. The tragic reality of sin and 
of the spiritual sickness of society has impressed them. 
The reality of a God who is no mere hypostasis of thought 
nor a mere object of discovery, but the everlasting source 
of free sovereign initiative in the spiritual realm is central 
in their experience and thinking. God, for them, spoke 
uniquely and absolutely to mankind in Jesus Christ, so that 
the place of quest in religion consists in exploring the meaning 
of Christ. The achievement of personality by a process of 
constant decision involving a definite ‘ either-or ’ rather than 
by transcending conflicts to the dialectical music of ‘ both- 
and,’ seems to them to be the key to the meaning of life. 
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As a result, they are more interested in studying the perpen- 
dicular between that abyss which is God and that abyss 
which is man than in studying the horizontal evolution and 
future of religion as such. They do not regard a religious 
synthesis as the true goal of the human quest. They 
challenge the biological principle of continuity, according 
to which the eternal emerges out of the temporal, God’s 
world blossoming out of man’s world. Two realities appear 
to face each other, qualitatively distinct the one from the 
other—eternity and time, the world of man and the world 
of God. They touch at different points and in different 
degrees along the horizontal plane of history, but they do 
not fuse. The lower cannot grow into the higher by any 
biological process, but the higher can touch and redeem the 
lower. God redeems the temporal sinful world of man in 
Jesus Christ, in whom in a supreme degree eternity touches 
time, God touches man. No philosophy of religion can be 
pontifically offered to-day as a thought basis of Christian 
missions which does not frankly meet, or at least state, this 
position. Any attempt to ignore it simply exposes its author 
to the taunt of that independent American thinker, Walter 
Lowrie, in his recent book, Our Concern with the Theology 
of Crisis: ‘For what reason have we so many univer- 
sities ?’ Lowrie asks. ‘Is it to ensure that studious youth 
shall be shielded from all contacts with contemporary 
thought ? ’ 

The Report is equally unrealistic in its interpretation of 
the modern cultural situation. There is emerging, it is 
alleged, a culture which because of its inherent universality 
and appeal tends to cross all the world’s frontiers. It 
propagates itself because it is consciously wanted. The 
point of view of world culture must be maintained in every 
approach to the subject of the propagation of Christianity. 
In view of the imminent danger that culture should become 
definitely committed to a secularistic philosophy of life, 
thus putting in jeopardy not this or that religion, but all 
religion, it is necessary to spiritualize it. This is the urgent 
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task—the only urgent task, the Report believes—of Christi- 
anity. But the religion which will appeal to the ‘ modern 
man ’—whoever this personage may be—must be simple, less 
expressive and less contentious than anything that has 
already appeared in the way of popular religion. 

Is there any element, however, in the modern situation 
which gives promise of developing into a world culture in 
any true sense ? Common interest in art, science, literature 
and religion do not indicate the presence of a culture, but 
only of amood. A culture involves a world-view, a luminous 
idea which gives meaning, direction and a capacity for 
decision to those who possess it, and that we entirely lack. 
At least, bourgeoise society, to-day, the society out of which 
this Report grows and which it has chiefly in mind, possesses 
no such idea. Otherwise it would not be suffering at this 
moment from such a notorious paralysis of the will. We are 
plagued with all sorts of inhibitions. We neither believe nor 
disbelieve, as Professor John Macmurray has lately pointed 
out in his radio talks to the British public. Bourgeoise 
society lacks a myth, it proclaims no great cause to live and 
die for, all its gestures are academic, it has lost faith. Christi- 
anity is needed, but not to buttress the attempt made by 
modern bourgeoise society to create and propagate its 
culture. It is needed to take issue with the major premise 
of this attempt, namely, that man is autonomous and the 
measure of all things. The function of Christianity in 
relation to such a cultural effort is not that of providing 
a soul to perpetuate it, but a reactive to produce a 
crisis. 

But supposing we admitted the full thesis of the Report 
regarding an emerging world culture and the imperative 
need of religion to inform it, it is simply not true that the 
most significant and challenging aspect of the modern 
situation is secularism. Secularism is the tendency to 
empty the vessels of life of all spiritual content. But in 
the intervening years since Professor Rufus Jones prepared 
an admirable paper for the Jerusalem meeting of the Inter- 
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national Missionary Council, defining and focusing secu- 
larism and its significance, something new, which at that 
time was only vaguely silhouetted against the horizon, has 
taken on definite form and clothed itself with flesh and 
crusading passion. The reverse process to that of 
secularism is now in operation. The empty vessels are 
filling up with strong fresh wine. Human beings cannot 
live on constant rebellion and theories of abstract liberty. 
They need a master, they need authority, they need a 
cause. Conflicting philosophies, the creation of thinkers 
on life’s balcony, have now given place to conflicting 
religions, the creation of crusaders on life’s road. The 
world stage is being rapidly filled with a host of crusading 
forces, in which youth seem to find an answer to their 
demand for authority and a cause. And so we have 
Communism, Fascism and the various brands of nationalism 
—all modern religions—not to speak of the new crusading 
forms of religion proper such as Theosophy, Anglo- 
Catholicism and ‘the Group Movement.’ To look realistic- 
ally at the modern world stage is to realize that no mis- 
sionary expression of Christianity which has not sufficient 
conviction and passion at the heart of it to turn it into a 
crusading movement stands the slightest hope of success 
to-day. 

The document under consideration fails entirely to take 
this situation into account. Its whole approach to the 
contemporary situation is academic. It is so intent on 
envisaging a future religious synthesis on the horizon that 
it is unconscious of the new religious soldiers who swarm 
beneath the balcony. A communist belongs as much, if 
not more, to the modern religious world, even in the East, 
as does a Buddhist, a Hindu or a Confucianist, but how is 
it going to be arranged that he shall join a group of seekers 
who have put a permanent ban on propaganda? He 
believes he has found and he would be untrue to his nature 
were he to be anything less than he is. 
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II 


The conception of Christianity contained in the Report 
is no less inadequate. As we have stated above, its essential 
nature is unduly simplified. Let us give a résumé of 
the point of view expressed: Universal religion exists. 
Every religion stands upon the ground of all religion. The 
devotees of all the positive religions are brothers in a common 
quest. They are in search of something which lies beyond 
them, ‘the final truth whatever it may be,’ which is the 
*New Testament of every existing faith.’ The conduct 
of this quest through the mutual sharing of religious insight 
and experiences becomes the highest form of Christian 
missionary activity. Loyalty to this process will make 
more apparent to Christian missionaries the uniqueness of 
their own faith. Wherein does this uniqueness consist ? 
Not in the exclusive possession of this or that truth, since 
what is true belongs to the human mind everywhere. What 
we have in Christianity is simply general truth. Its unique- 
ness consists solely in the particular selection which it 
makes of general truths, in the way in which it groups 
them. Thus the difference between Christianity and other 
religions is merely formal in character. What is specifically 
Christian centres in the figure of Jesus and a selection of 
His teachings contained in the Gospels. Jesus’ position in 
Christianity is essentially normative and inspirational. To 
His teaching and life Christianity refers its conception of 
God and man. His answers to the problems of religion may 
be regarded as final. Having devoted His life to unfolding 
the meaning of religion and exemplified His teaching in 
life and in death, Jesus affords to all men who come to know 
Him the most transparent and accessible example of a life 
lived greatly through immediate union with God. On this 
account, for all who undertake His adventure, He ‘ becomes 
in spirit their companion and master.’ It is true, of course, 
that Christians differ in their conception of Jesus. For 
many the heart of Christianity consists in a life of fellow- 
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ship with Jesus, conscious as a living spirit, the Christ 
with whom the conception of God fuses, so that Jesus is 
called in a unique sense the Son of God or the ‘ incarnation 
of God.’ The Commission desire, however, to avoid the 
use of all traditional language in interpreting Christianity 
and Jesus, ‘ not as untrue but perhaps as obscurely figurative 
and symbolical, and for this reason an obstacle to the spen- 
taneous recognition of the majesty of that Figure to whom 
men’s thoughts return as by a natural instinct of the heart.’ 
How adequate a description is this of what Christianity 
means ? Several things are to be observed. We can do no 
more than mention them. In the first place, Christianity 
cannot be reduced to certain selected facets of the per- 
sonality and teaching of Jesus. The Report has travelled 
not a whit beyond the view of Harnack regarding the essence 
of Christianity. On no objective critical grounds can the 
apocalyptic and eschatological elements in the Gospels be 
excluded from a complete description of Jesus of Nazareth. 
There is as much critical ground, says Bultmann in his Jesus, 
to say that Jesus never spoke about God and the lilies as 
to say that he never uttered the discourses at the end of 
Mark and Matthew. Secondly, Christianity as an historical 
phenomenon and a great crusading religion was not born 
in any retrospective reference to the historical figure and 
teaching of Jesus. It was born rather in a great affirmation, 
based on experience, regarding the resurrected Christ, His 
significance for the life of individuals, of society and the 
cosmos. The experiences and thought forms contained in 
the Pauline and Johannine writings belong to the inmost 
essence of Christianity. It was no group of fishermen who 
first grasped the meaning of Christianity, but a man from 
Tarsus. Paul’s central mystic category, ‘in Christ,’ is the 
core of Christian life and thought. Thirdly, the real 
questions regarding Christianity are not questions of 
language or theology, both of which of course are very 
human, but rather of basic facts. Can we say that it is 
the personality of Jesus which is the really unique element 
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and no mere doctrine of His? Was Jesus merely a religious 
genius, who by His insight into God and a life lived in 
communion with God, revealed God; or did God not also 
reveal Himself in Him? Is Jesus Christ the expression of 
special activity from God’s side and not merely an achieve- 
ment from man’s side, a redemptive gift as well as a norma- 
tive ideal ? In a word, did God give Jesus, was God in Him 
in such a way that He became the centre of history, inaugur- 
ating by His death and resurrection a new epoch in cosmic 
history ? Did He Himself become the integrating centre of 
God’s world, the organ whereby the influences of that world 
are mediated to ours? To these questions some of us, and 
not, let it be understood, in the name of any mere tradition- 
alism, give an emphatic ‘ Yes.’ There is something in 
Christianity which goes beyond religion in the ordinary 
sense. And again, the particular interpretation of Christi- 
anity contained in the Report, whereby Jesus stands before 
us merely as a great teacher and example, is according to 
evidence producing an intolerable tension in the Christian 
world to-day. While it does afford relief and inspiration 
to many whose personality was formed under the influence 
of a deeper view of Christianity which they felt obliged to 
abandon, it does not at the present moment give proof of 
being a great crusading or transforming force. In other 
words, the mere ‘ Christophiles’ of to-day, who have not 
found a place for Christ in the eternal order, are becoming 
less and less a power to be reckoned with. Religiously, they 
are beautiful but uncreative souls. Intellectually, they are 
unable to answer the humanist’s question, ‘Why Jesus 
more than anyone else?’ They have lost the myth and 
with it the tremendous missionary urge of Christianity. 
The religion of Jesus is failing them, and they reject the 
faith of Christ. 


It 


The third aspect of the inadequacy we are dealing with 
ought really to be the subject of a separate paper. We have 
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expressed it thus: The missionary objective of Christianity 
is superficially interpreted. 

To save life, the life of individuals, says the Report with 
true insight, is and must be the object of all missionary 
activity. The loyal effort to ‘save’ others is also to save 
ourselves. It contributes to our own spiritual growth. 
Such activity involves supreme goodwill, love to men, 
which is always a valid motive. The missionary expression 
of Christianity is therefore eternal. In the preface to the 
Report, the statement is made that among the members 
of the Commission the supreme missionary motive was 
differently interpreted. We read : 


To some of our members the enduring motive of Christian missions can 
only be adequately expressed as loyalty to Jesus Christ regarded as the 
perfect revelation of God and the only Way by which men can reach a 
satisfying experience of Him. To others, this motive would best be called 
the spirit of altruistic service, the desire to share with all mankind the 
benefits and the ideals of a Christian community. To still others, it would 
best be named the desire for a deeper knowledge and love of God, seeking 
with men everywhere a more adequate fulfilment of the divine possibilities 
of personal and social life (p. xiv). 


The motive which inspires the religious philosophy of 
the Report as a whole is the third one mentioned. In 
dealing with men in accordance with this motive, one offers 
them one’s own faith simply because it is all one has to 
offer. We must share with others whatever certainties we 
have in the field of religion. The supreme missionary aim 
will be: 

To seek with people of other lands a true knowledge and love of God, 


expressing in life and word whatever we have learned through Jesus Christ, 
and endeavoring to give effect to his spirit in the life of the world (p. 59). 


This aim will henceforth be realized by chosen men and 
women of an ambassadorial type, whose supreme missionary 
activity will take the form of mutual sharing with people 
of other faiths, looking forward, as has been already stated, 
to a future religious synthesis. That being so, Christianity 
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will in no way seek to supplant other religions; it will 
co-operate with them, helping each to fulfil itself. In order 
to do so the better, it will seek to preserve the ‘ pure instance’ 
of Christianity. Such activity is much more important than 
traditional evangelistic work and the founding of churches, 
contributing to ‘this shallow extension of a nominal Chris- 
tianity.’ It is particularly to be deprecated in the fulfil- 
ment of this missionary function that educational and phil- 
anthropical institutions should be centres of proselytism. 
These should be regarded as ends in themselves for the 
expression of the Christian spirit. 

We do not believe that any missionary movement, 
properly so called, has been or can be created and sustained 
on the basis proposed by the Report. The mutual sharing 
of certainties will be capable of promoting and supporting 
a species of world religious fair for the sympathetic study 
and exchange of the products of the religious industry. 
It will give birth to academic clubs for the expression and 
divulgation of religious ideas and experiences. These in- 
stitutions will flourish in times of relative calm, when people 
are satisfied with thought conclusions and are not driven 
in search of life solutions. Such an approach, however, will 
not produce a missionary movement, because a missionary 
movement of any character involves the consciousness of 
an absolute certainty which is regarded as valid for every- 
body. When an attempt was made some years ago, in a 
Latin American capital, to try the very kind of missionary 
programme outlined in the Report, the symposium of 
religious points of view was soon swamped by militant 
theosophists and others who felt they possessed an absolute. 
The project had to be abandoned in despair. This does not 
mean that there is no place for the adherents of different 
faiths to meet together and try to understand each other. 
But it does mean that this method will not fulfil the highest 
and most urgent missionary function; it can only hope to 
deal with a small religious élite, the ‘ righteous’ and not 
the sinners of each faith and of no faith; it cannot expect 
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to cope or compete with representatives of the new crusading 
religions. It will not fulfil the missionary objective of 
Christianity. 

What is the Christian missionary objective ? To make 
Jesus Christ inescapable for men everywhere. Not accept- 
able but inescapable, the only possible solution, the only 
saviour of men who have become deadly in earnest about 
the problem of living. This will involve the closest and 
most sympathetic identification of missionaries with the 
people among whom they work. The foreign word must 
become indigenous flesh in those who bear it. The mission- 
ary will devote himself to unfolding by word and deed the 
content of his message—* Jesus Christ.’ All his gifts of 
mind and heart will be concentrated on making his Lord 
concrete, meaningful and compelling to men and women. 
The true missionary, whatever be the class to which he 
belongs, will be supremely a lay priest, whose objective will 
be to produce the kind of crisis in other lives which shall 
lead to the immolation of the old self and the reception into 
life of Christ and all He stands for. Christian teachers, 
doctors and agriculturists will not regard their specific tasks 
as a bait or a lure, but as the expression of the spirit of Christ, 
tasks which they are in honour bound to discharge in accord- 
ance with the highest professional standards. At the same 
time, in so far as they are Christian missionaries in a real 
sense, they cannot avoid being priests and doing priestwork 
with the Gospel in the deep intimacies of personal friendship 
with their pupils and patients and fellow-villagers. 

There is a deep and significant truth in the view recently 
expressed that the history of western civilization has been 
an attempt, successful in the main, to escape from Christi- 
anity. If history in the Orient is not to be essentially 
different from this, it will involve making Christianity much 
more inescapable in the East than it has ever been made in 
the West. This can only be done by priests and priestesses, 
foreign and national, whose life and thought are a never- 
ending crusade in the depths of the concrete situation in 
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which they find themselves. The trouble is that we have so 
largely forgotten what Christianity means. The religious 
philosophy of the Laymen’s Inquiry is one more challenge 
to face this fact and rethink afresh the meaning of being 
Christian in the light of God and the contemporary scene. 
Joun A. Mackay 
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MISSIONS IN INDIA TO-DAY 
By C. F, ANDREWS 


HE missionary enterprise of the Christian Church 
in modern times, like all great religious movements 
in the past, was originally due to the burning conviction 
and inspired imagination of a small band of faithful men 
and women, who believed with all their heart and soul that 
their cause was for them the will of God, which must be 
done on earth. They had discovered a new truth, within 
the Christian Faith itself, which had not yet been explored. 
They realized, with the full assurance of hope and love, 
that Christ was not only the Saviour of their own individual 
lives but also the Saviour of the world. 

In Great Britain and North America the full tide of the 
evangelical revival, under the Wesleys and Whitfield, had 
swept forward like a flood. At last it overflowed and found 
this missionary channel. Among the reformed Churches, 
during the earlier centuries of effort, there had been singu- 
larly little attention given to this missionary command of 
Christ. Only the Moravian Brethren had been wholly 
faithful. The other Churches in the north of Europe and 
America were too much occupied with their own immediate, 
internal concerns. On the other hand, in the Roman 
Communion throughout the south of Europe the Lord’s 
call to the apostles had never been entirely left out of sight 
even in the darkest times. 

After more than a century of sustained missionary work 
we are able at length to obtain a full perspective of the 
movement. We can thus discern weaknesses in it, which 
were not noticed in earlier years, but have become gradually 
more and more apparent. It is with these chiefly that the 


present paper will deal, not in a spirit of criticism of the 
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effort as a whole, but in thankfulness to God that great 
things have been done which make us eager to go forward 
to things greater still. 

Probably the most serious weakness of all, as the nine- 
teenth century advanced, was to be found in the gradual 
intermingling of the missionary movement itself with that 
economic and political imperialism which more and more 
became a dominant characteristic of the white race. Since 
this form of territorial aggression in Africa and the East 
emanated from the same countries as the missionary enter- 
prise, it became almost impossible for the peoples of Asia 
and Africa to dissociate the one movement from the other. 

In the actual course of events it was also difficult for 
the missionaries themselves to make the distinction 
luminously clear. Many of them were ready to accept 
liberal grants from the ruling foreign powers in order to 
promote by material means their spiritual work. Thus 
there grew up an imposing framework of buildings which 
to the outward eye of non-Christian observers appeared to 
be outposts of foreign rule. Schools, hospitals, dispensaries 
and large mission compounds often bore this appearance. 
Those who have seen the widespread external resources 
and the extensive material organizations of foreign missions 
in India and China have often criticized them and asked 
the question whether such things really represented the 
homeless Christ to the poverty-stricken East. They have 
contrasted these with the words of Him who said: ‘ The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.’ 

At the same time it is abundantly true that there have 
been in every generation personal witnesses of the Crucified, 
whose lives of poverty and humility have stood out in 
contrast to the greed for power and insensate racial pride 
which has marked much of western aggression. To give 
one example only, the Cape coloured people were saved 
from a degrading serfdom by missionary effort. 

On the other hand, it has to be confessed with shame 
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that there has been far too frequent compromise with western 
powers and far too great a readiness to assume a neutral 
attitude where neutrality meant surrender of vital Christian 
principle for the sake of some material gain. What has 
been, perhaps, in the long run most dangerous of all has 
been the pervading atmosphere of white race domination, 
which has been spread all over the East by the power of 
conquest. This sense of white superiority is almost uncon- 
sciously breathed in by the newcomer from the West, until 
his own inner character becomes affected by it. In such 
instances as these, unless underlying Christian principles 
react at once as strong deterrents, the poison enters the 
whole system. There are well-known examples of Christian 
missionaries who have so fully taken their part side by side 
with the ruling race as to be identified with it in the eyes 
of their eastern fellow-Christians. 

Christ said to His disciples: ‘The kings of the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them; and they that exercise 
authority upon them are called benefactors. But ye shall 
not be so: but he that is greatest among you, let him be 
as the younger; and he that is chief, as he that doth 
serve. ... But I am among you as He that serveth’ 
(S. Luke xxm, 25-27). Yet this ideal of service is hardly 
understood by those I have just referred to, and their con- 
gregations soon revolt against the manner in which they 
try to present the Gospel of the Crucified. I am writing as 
one who himself erred at first in this very direction. 

Along with this evil of overbearing patronage, there has 
also come painfully to light, throughout the century that 
has just gone by, a racial antagonism which is difficult for 
those who live in sheltered England to understand. There 
is much truth in the saying that colour prejudice in certain 
areas of the world has become the ‘religion of the white 
race.’ It would be hard, for instance, in England even 
to think of any Christian communicant being refused the 
Sacrament in a Christian church solely on account of his 
colour or race. Yet there are places abroad to-day where 
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this is happening, and it has been either sanctioned as in- 
evitable by ministers of the Christian religion or else passively 
accepted. A new form of ‘ caste’ has thus crept into the 
Church of Christ in certain lands on account of the racial 
pride of the white man. He prefers his own exclusiveness 
to the humility of the Son of Man who said: ‘ One is your 
Father, and all ye are brethren.’ 

Here surely there can be no compromise whatever on 
the part of those who would bear faithful witness to Christ. 
For the missionary, such a racial pride is surely the very 
opposite of all he came out to teach. It is a direct denial 
of the Gospel of the Son of Man. What can be done, then ? 
In South Africa, where this racial evil is at its height, a 
brave struggle has been carried on for many years against 
overwhelming odds. It is a joy to record that in the Dutch 
Reformed Church there are those in the younger generation 
who are putting aside, for Christ’s sake, the old colour 
prejudices wherein they were born and brought up. The 
Anglican bishops have joined with religious leaders of other 
denominations in protesting against colour bar legislation, 
and have thus merited the high regard of the coloured 
people themselves. 

I have one beautiful picture in my mind of an early 
Sunday morning when I worshipped side by side with my 
host, a devout Roman Catholic layman, in the cathedral 
church of the Trappist monastery at Mariannhill, which is 
one of the Zulu centres of Natal. There in the divine 
service the whole ceremony both outwardly and inwardly 
proclaimed the unity of every kindred and nation and 
people and tongue in the mystical Body of Christ. In such 
an act of worship was nobly fulfilled the word of the Apostle 
Paul, who writes: ‘In Christ .. . there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, . . . Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free’: ‘ for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus.’ - 

Sadly enough, the same faithful witness is by no means 
so clear in the divided Church of Christ in southern India, 
where caste has gone deeper in its ramifications than any- 
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where else on earth. Here the venerable Syrian Church 
has passively accepted for centuries the inhuman ban of 
* untouchability.’ Even the Roman Catholic Communion, 
whose witness is so noble elsewhere, has in this land partly 
succumbed to the caste spirit. Indeed, every single Christian 
body has felt the danger of infection. The divided state 
of the Church itself has increased the evil. One of the 
greatest gains which may come, if church union on any 
large scale is accomplished, will be the fortification thereby 
of the Christian brotherhood against almost overwhelming 
assaults of racial and caste exclusiveness. 

This brings me directly to the further issue of church 
unity itself. Every one who knows the facts is aware that 
our unhappy divisions have kept back the missionary move- 
ment to an almost incredible degree. When I found Indian 
Christians, in broken English, calling themselves ‘ Church 
of England Christians,’ ‘ American Presbyterian Christians,’ 
‘ Baptist Mission Christians,’ and even ‘ S.P.G. Christians ’ 
and ‘C.M.S. Christians,’ the humiliation to the name of 
Christ was such as to bring tears of shame to my eyes. If 
anyone from the West, who has never felt that shame, 
declares that for certain technical reasons church unity must 
still be withheld in South India against the will of South 
Indian Christians themselves, he is taking upon himself a 
heavy responsibility. He must face definitely the word of 
the apostle who warned the Church in Jerusalem, saying 
that it was not right to lay upon the neck of the brethren a 
yoke which neither they nor their fathers had been able to 
bear. He must also face the fact of a continuance of these 
racial and caste evils which feed upon this lack of Christian 
union. 

When political India is brought before us in relation to 
missionary work there are still further difficulties apparent. 
The British Government in India has laid down the principle 
that missionaries must be entirely neutral in all political 
matters. Yet the same Government of India appeals con- 
stantly for the support of the missionaries in matters which 
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have all the force of political expediency behind them. 
The grants-in-aid, for instance, which are given to schools 
and colleges can hardly be divorced from political signifi- 
cance to-day. The very fact also that missionaries are 
members of the ruling race gives them in India a standing 
which differs entirely from that of their fellow-missionaries 
in Central China. A passive neutrality may sooner or later 
commit the whole missionary movement, in Indian eyes, 
to the sanction of acts which are done by the ruling power, 
whatever may be their moral character. 

The early Christians of the first century were not 
‘neutral’ under the Roman Empire. With an invincible 
determination they kept intact their sacred right of passive 
resistance, and they exercised it whenever their consciences 
were finally outraged by what the Roman emperors did. 
In the same way, at any moment, whether in India or in 
Central Africa or in China, the situation may suddenly arise 
where the missionary may be compelled to say, ‘ We must 
obey God rather than man.’ In so doing, he will be pre- 
pared joyfully to suffer for the name of his Lord and Master. 

This brings me directly to the whole question of mission- 
ary societies in their highly organized form as they are 
carried on in the West to-day. They are a comparatively 
new development within the Church of Christ, and they 
have fulfilled an outstanding service in a time of rapid 
missionary advance. But they have their grave dangers 
if they follow the tendency of all secretariates and direct 
human affairs by office minutes and committee resolutions. 
For method becomes stereotyped and the vital spontaneity 
of the work of the Spirit is seriously hindered. It is painful 
to me even to suggest such dangers when I know personally 
those who are themselves in England and America at the 
head of affairs. They are men and women of the widest 
spiritual vision. But a system once established becomes, 
like the air we breathe, all-pervasive and all-penetrating ; 
and the tragedy often lies in the fact that those who are 
within the system are often hardly aware of its working; 
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just as those who are in a badly ventilated room are often 
quite unconscious how stifling the air has become. 

Two special dangers may be mentioned. First, the con- 
tinual disbursement of money from a secretariate induces 
inevitably what may be called a ‘ money’ outlook. Christ 
has some hard things to say about serving God and Mammon 
at the same time. These refer to committees as well as to 
individuals. I never quite got over the shock which I felt 
at a certain missionary committee on hearing the phrase 
used, ‘ an eighteen-rupee catechist.’ 

And secondly, among large organizations such as mis- 
sionary societies, there is a much greater tendency than 
there is in the case of individuals to come to terms with the 
‘ powers that be’ and to sign as it were informal treaties. 
Concordats are always waiting on the threshold, ready to be 
accepted by both sides; and the financial advantages 
offered are often considerable. But to align Christ’s message 
of the Gospel with every phase of imperial expansion is an 
impossible proposition. Here again Christ’s words about 
serving God and Mammon have to be faithfully remembered. 
In every decision about accepting grants for any school or 
hospital or industrial work the sensitiveness of the Christian 
conscience needs to be extremely fine. For with a subtlety 
that is almost imperceptible it is possible to tie one’s hands 
and to deliver over one’s very soul to that which is not of 
God. With infinite care, therefore, we need to offer the 
daily prayer, ‘ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil.’ 

An example may be given from another sphere: Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, in his school at Santiniketan, might have 
had government grants showered upon him if only he had 
been ready to adapt his own school to the syllabus put 
forward by the Education Department. His need of 
financial support was incredibly great. He sold his manu- 
scripts and everything that he had, but he would not abandon 
his independence. Those who now come to visit his school 
often point to its meagre equipment. If they are used to 
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departmental methods they also point out obvious technical 
defects. But those who understand the things of the spirit 
have found there a brave effort towards freedom which 
has gone far beyond official achievement. 

When all the kingdoms of the world were offered in 
vision to Christ in His great temptation, He refused to 
undertake His ministry with any such material resources. 
It was His very refusal that stripped Him bare of worldly 
power and brought Him to the Cross. It is sufficient for 
the disciples of Christ that they should be as their Master. 

Thus I trust that I shall not be misinterpreted when I 
state my growing conviction that the question has to be 
faced, not once but many times over, whether the rapid 
growth of mission boards and secretariates does not need 
continual and constant revision, lest they become in future, 
through the power of the purse which they wield and their 
official secretarial character, a hindrance instead of an aid 
to that pure freedom of the spirit which is of the essence of 
all true work for Christ. 

I am obliged to bring this forward because I have seen 
sO Many younger missionaries disheartened, who have gone 
abroad. with high purposes and glowing ideals. They de- 
clare to me that they have been thwarted and hindered, 
cabined and confined, while they slowly became part of a 
‘mission station’ with its routine life already established. 
They have come to me at Santiniketan at different times 
to ask for my advice and counsel. Shall they, after futile 
years of trial, break away from a routine which becomes 
more and more deadening to them? Shall they continue 
to function in a mission station whose whole basis, as a 
Christian witness, they more and more call in question ? 
What are they to do, they ask me with pathetic earnest- 
ness, when they find themselves in an environment different 
in character from anything they had ever imagined on that 
day when they had put their hand to the plough and sur- 
rendered their whole lives to Christ, determined never to 
look back ? 
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Let me state more clearly still their plea for freedom. 
Often, they tell me, they are compelled all day long to keep 
a big and cumbrous organization working which they find 
out on examination to be serving no useful purpose and 
to have lost touch with the deeper currents of spiritual life. 
They seek to reform it from within, but the dead weight is 
too overwhelming. They seem rather themselves to be 
crushed by their surroundings than to have the power to 
upraise them. There is also, they tell me, a constant serving 
of tables, which takes away all their energy until little 
leisure is left for spiritual work. 

My advice has invariably been that they should take 
no hasty step. They should serve out their apprenticeship 
faithfully before demanding their release. But the mere 
fact that disappointment is so common surely reveals that 
something has gone wrong with the outward organization 
itself. There can be no more heart-searching task for the 
mission board than to find out by personal enquiry the root 
causes of this general dissatisfaction. For it is not merely 
the natural reaction that every one passes through when 
undertaking any new work. It has gone much deeper than 
that. It is an inner revolt against the feeble way in which 
the first principles of the Christian Faith are being carried 
out in practice in the mission field. 

One example, which has often come under my notice, 
may serve to point the way to a remedy. There is quite 
naturally to-day a sensitiveness among Indian Christians 
about racial equality within the one brotherhood of the 
Body of Christ. Things lightly passed over in former days, 
which were really anomalous, are now severely scrutinized. 
It was unthinkingly taken for granted, for instance, that 
the missionary and his wife, coming out from the West, 
ought to live on a European scale as other Europeans do 
in India. What was not realized was the fact that this was 
bound to set up a double standard of living in one and the 
same Christian congregation. The mission board accepted 
the more expensive standard because it was regarded as a 
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necessity in a tropical climate. Further expenses began to 
accumulate. Hill station allowances, children’s education 
allowances, furlough allowances and other charges mounted 
up until the missionary became a rich man as compared 
with the badly-paid and badly-housed Indian mission 
worker, who was doing the same work and not seldom doing 
it more effectively. 

This has led in the course of time to an intolerable state 
of friction, which has tended to become more and more 
racial in character, because the difference in income cor- 
responds with a difference of race. For this cause, many 
of the younger missionaries, both men and women, who 
have recently come out have already begun to revolt. 
They are determined, as far as possible, not to live at a 
different rate from their Indian fellow-Christians. They 
believe that the simplest living, on Indian instead of Euro- 
pean food, and the wearing of Indian dress instead of 
expensive and inconvenient European clothes, will at once 
bring them nearer together in Christian fellowship. They 
have no respect for the twin ‘ bogies ’ of prestige and health, 
as deterrents. For they are certain that they will win 
respect from their own people and do away with false pride 
in themselves. They believe that with ordinary care their 
health will not suffer if they acclimatize themselves to 
Indian food in a tropical climate. After all, they plead, 
missionaries in the interior of China have had to face this 
very question, and have for the most part decided to adopt 
Chinese dress and eat Chinese food. It should not be made 
difficult for missionaries in India to do the same, merely 
because it has been conventionally regarded as inconsistent 
with the dignity of a white man in British India to act in 
this manner. 

From my own experience as an unmarried man it is 
easy to state, over a large number of years, that to live in 
Indian fashion on Indian food has meant for me only one- 
tenth of the expense of the European mode of life. As for 
health, after nearly thirty years in the tropical East I have 
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been able to retain full vigour and capacity for work, though 
I have now reached my sixty-third year. This personal 
reference is only given to prove the reasonableness of this 
new demand. 

Probably the greatest need to-day will be to persuade 
the home authorities cordially to give their consent to such 
experiments. Yet until this is done the internal troubles 
about money matters and different standards of living at 
each mission station will not disappear; and the beautiful 
dignity of simple Christian living is in danger of being lost 
sight of. 

Still closer fellowship may be realized if each missionary 
throws open the whole of his house, and not merely a small 
part of it, for every Indian to enter freely. It may mean a 
lack of privacy but the reward of friendship is great indeed. 

Americans may perhaps at first feel the inconvenience 
more than others, because the scale of living itself is higher 
in their own country. But the very fact that the sacrifice 
is made for Christ’s sake will add zest to this new form of 
family life. My own experience has been that when American 
missionaries have once taken the plunge and come over to 
the other side, the enjoyment and even fun which they get 
out of it amply make up for any difficulties or hardships. 

Once I had the great privilege at Santiniketan, many years 
ago, of helping Dr Stanley Jones during his stay with us 
to learn to live in our own Indian fashion. Since then I 
believe he has never wished to go back, but always to go 
forward. Much of his great influence is due to this accom- 
modation of his own life to the ways of the country which 
he has made his own for Christ’s sake. The Christa-Seva- 
Sangha in Western India has found the same happiness of 
intimate contact with the Indian people owing to the 
adoption of khaddar, or white homespun cloth, as the garb 
of their new Order. One of my own American friends, 
Boyd Tucker, has also now spent many years of his life at 
Santiniketan as a married man, and Dr Harry Timbres has 
done the same for a shorter period. This surely shows that 
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the married life is not incompatible with the Indian style 
of living. Again, Miriam Young and her friend have dis- 
closed to us in a beautiful book ! how easy and simple it is 
for women from the West to live in an Indian village under 
village conditions. Examples are multiplying on all sides 
which reveal how easy the matter becomes when the first 
step is taken. Soon, perhaps, we shall all be turning round 
and wondering why it was never taken before. 

Great religious awakenings in the past have run their 
course until the fresh, spontaneous enthusiasm of their early 
dawn became slowly overclouded. The dull commonplace 
reality of the hard world brought to an end the bright 
golden visions of a new Kingdom of God upon earth. In 
this manner the Franciscan movement rose to a great height 
and then declined. It remains yet to be seen whether the 
dead hand of rigid clinging to custom, combined with the 
subtle temptations of worldly success, will take away from 
the modern missionary movement that enthusiasm for 
sacrifice which was once its noblest crown. 

C. F. ANDREWS 


1 Seen and Heard in a Punjab Village. London: Student Christian Movement Press. 
5s. 1981. 

















PROFESSOR BRUNNER ON THE 
CHRISTIAN ETHIC. IU 


By J. H. OLDHAM, D.D. 


III. THe FraMEworK OF ORDERS 


N the preceding article our attention was conceatrated 
on the fact that the Christian ethic, as an ethic of 
faith and love, is in its essence wholly personal. In following 
this line of thought we have left out of account certain 
fundamental facts of human existence which it is now 
necessary to take into our reckoning. The life of man is 
deeply rooted in a variety of what Professor Brunner calls 
‘orders.’ We speak, for example, of the natural order or 
the economic order. The individual does not enter into 
these natural and social relations as his own free master. 
He is born into an already ordered life, and adapts himself 
instinctively, or at least unconsciously, to the world in 
which he finds himself. Before he reaches the stage of self- 
determination or is capable of exercising faith, he is already 
formed by nature and history, tied, restrained and united 
to his environment by a thousand bonds. Even when he 
arrives at the stage of self-determination, he does not cease 
to be a member of the natural and social organism. It is 
this inseparable connexion between freedom and necessity, 
between that which alone is good and the manifoldness that 
belongs to every concrete situation, that sets the tasks for a 
Christian ethic. To the consideration of these orders which 
provide the framework of human life and of the way in 
which they affect conduct the second half of Professor 
Brunner’s book is devoted. The title of the volume is 
designed to bring out the double setting of human life. 
What we have considered thus far is the basis of Christian 
14 
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ethics in the will of God—the divine command (das Gebot), 
We must now occupy ourselves with the framework in 
which by God’s will in creation man’s life is set (die 
Ordnungen). 

In relation to these orders the Christian is in no different 
case from his fellows. Like them he is enmeshed in the 
network of natural and social connexions. Judged by an 
abstract law of love the system is irrational, harsh and 
merciless. Yet deeper reflection shows that these institu- 
tions are necessary to human life. The order they provide 
is the indispensable framework within which the life of love 
can develop. They are the divinely given conditions of our 
life and therefore set for us our divinely appointed tasks. 
They not only furnish the environment in which we have to 
act, but are institutions to the laws of which our actions 
must conform. In them we recognize, though in a broken 
and indirect form, the will of God. Each of these orders— 
the family, the economic order, the State, the cultural life 
and the Church—is a definite way of living with others, 
and our task is to discover the meaning of the given order— 
its meaning, that is to say, in relation to community. How 
love may express itself in each of these five orders in the 
realization of true community is the theme of the third book 
in Professor Brunner’s volume. 

The Individual and Society. He begins with a general 
consideration of the relation of the individual to society 
and to the various social orders. 

Discussions of the relation between the individual and 
society, even among theologians, usually assume that 
the problem is one of finding the proper adjustment be- 
tween their respective claims. European philosophy since 
Descartes has been an attempt to understand the individual 
as an isolated self, and society as the combination of such 
individuals. This attempt corresponds with the attempt 
of science during the same period to conceive of the world of 
things as consisting of isolated atoms, and it may be more 
than a chance coincidence that the collapse of the atomistic 
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physics of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries has taken 
place at the same time as new ideas are coming to birth 
regarding the relation between the individual and the 
community. 

The present century has witnessed a new discovery of the 
significance of the other, or the ‘ Thou,’ which was entirely 
ignored in the idealistic philosophy. For idealism the other 
is only a second self which contributes nothing essentially 
new. Idealism never penetrated to the truth that the self 
derives its very existence from the other. Consequently 
it had no place for true community. It is only within quite 
recent years that thought has fully awakened to the signi- 
ficance of the ‘Thou.’ Among those who have contributed 
to this awakening are Friedrich Ebner, Martin Heidegger, 
Martin Buber, Friedrich Gogarten and Edouard Grisebach. 
Whitehead’s philosophy may also be regarded as a break 
with the individualism of the past, but in the main it remains 
within the world of objects in contrast with the world of 
personal relations. 

For Professor Brunner, however, the relation between 
the individual and society is fundamentally not a philo- 
sophical but a theological problem. For Christian faith 
both the individual and society are perverted by sin. There 
can consequently be no solution by means of an attempt to 
adjust their respective claims, since out of two evils you 
cannot produce a good. For Christian faith the individual 
is so constituted that he cannot be thought of apart from 
community, any more than community can be thought of 
apart from the individual. By this is meant not simply the 
obvious fact that individuals do actually live in communities, 
but that the very idea of the individual necessarily implies 
community. The being of man is an existence in responsi- 
bility. That does not mean, merely, that man ought to feel 
himself responsible for his fellows. It is not an ethical 
demand ‘but a statement of a fact. What gives to the life 
of man its distinctively human quality is that the individual 
is always in relation to a‘ Thou.’ Dissolve this relationship 
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of responsibility and man ceases to be man. He can no 
more live a truly human life than a suspension bridge can 
fulfil its function when it hangs from a single tower. 

The other who confronts me is not merely a fact in the 
objective world. The encounter with another, who by the 
mere fact of his existence calls in question my whole view 
of the world and disputes my right to interpret experience 
from myself as the sole centre, points to a meaning beyond 
itself. That I can hear the claim of the other and respond 
to it, and can recognize that in this response and respon- 
sibility my life consists, is God’s ordering. It is God who 
makes us responsible to one another. 

Thus human existence, in contrast with all other exist- 
ence, is an existence in responsibility. Its meaning as 
responsible life in relation to others is found in love. Every 
human relation that is not an expression of love is a denial 
of our true humanity. That love is the unconditional 
meaning of our existence has been revealed to us in Jesus 
Christ. In Him God is revealed as the Creator who has 
created us in love, through love, for love. Our nature has, 
however, been perverted by sin. The self has become 
isolated and consequently there is an irreconcilable opposi- 
tion between the self and the community. So long as this 
condition remains, a solution of the relation between the 
individual and society is impossible. 

Apart from the Christian understanding of the meaning 
of community, the attempt has been made from three 
different sides to transcend the idea of the self-sufficient 
personality, but without real success. First, there is the 
positivist doctrine of the causal dependence of the individual 
on his environment. But on this view man is simply the 
product of a multiplicity of forces, an object among objects. 
Causal determination can never result in community. It is 
in fact the denial of community. The two are mutually 
exclusive. Marxist socialism has its roots in this positivist 
sociology. 

The second attempt to transcend individualism is found 
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in the universalism of idealistic philosophy. The individual 
is seen in the context of the growth of mind and of timeless 
ideas. The life of the spirit is conceived as participation 
in unities of meaning which transcend the individual. But 
in these impersonal abstractions the individual person is 
lost and they cannot therefore lead to true community. The 
objective creations of the human spirit, such as the State, 
culture, science and art, are at the best means to community. 
They cannot create a real community, which is always a 
direct relation between persons. 

The third attempt to pass beyond individualism is the 
romantic theory of organism. It endeavours to combine the 
naturalist and the idealist standpoints and hovers uncer- 
tainly between both. Its central contention is that the 
individual is subordinate to the whole. The community 
is an independent reality, prior and superior to the individual, 
having the same relation to him as an organism to its members. 
While much may be learned from those who hold this theory 
of society, it stops short of the true idea of community as a 
relation of persons which has nothing beyond it and is itself 
an ultimate, the whole being nothing else than the com- 
munity of individuals. There is nothing in the world 
*‘ greater’ or ‘ higher’ than the personal, and the personal 
is at the same time the truly social expressing itself 
in love. 

In the Christian understanding of community the indi- 
vidual and community are related in such a way that the 
one cannot be thought of apart from the other. This is 
made clear in the Christian conception of the Church. As 
the Greek word éx«Ancla makes plain, the idea of community 
is directly and inseparably associated with the idea in which 
the individual is conceived in his most complete personal 
responsibility—the idea of election («Ajos). The Church 
is the community of those whom God calls and who answer 
to that call in responsibility, while the call at the same time 
binds them completely to their fellows. To be a Christian 
is to be a member of the body of Christ. 
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The Institutions of Society. While for the Christian the 
law of love is supreme and all-embracing, in the attempt to 
achieve Christian community we find ourselves involved in a 
network of complications. Our neighbour is not one but 
many, and we have to meet a number of conflicting claims. 
Our problem is not simply one of community with our 
neighbour but of our relation to society. We are no longer 
in the purely personal sphere but have to do with the orders 
to which reference was made at the beginning of the present 
paper. Our neighbour is not simply a man and a brother 
but has his appointed place in an historical society. The 
ethical problem is how the ethic of love is to be realized in 
the framework of these social institutions which exist inde- 
pendently of faith, being the product of the physical and 
rational nature of man, and which are subject to their own 
relatively independent laws and make their own objective 
demands. 

True community, as we have seen, is personal. But just 
as nature is full of parables that illustrate the nature of the 
Kingdom of God, so the natural associations of men are 
a parable of true community. They are at the same time 
more than parables. They are also the means which God 
has chosen to educate men for true community. They are 
the necessary presuppositions of human life, and must 
therefore be regarded as part of the divine purpose in creation. 
Life as we know it is inseparable from these natural, historical 
and social connexions. Biology, anthropology and sociology 
provide a knowledge of which Christian ethics must take 
the fullest account. For the Christian these natural and 
historical institutions belong to the divine order in creation. 
That is the true theological basis for a Christian doctrine of 
society. The task of a Christian ethic of society is to repre- 
sent the demands of love as defined, determined and limited 
by these orders. 

The first necessity in regard to the orders is that they 
should be maintained. If they were to collapse, human 
society would be involved in chaos. The specific function 
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of the orders is that they should secure order. The question 
of motive is subordinate to the primary necessity of their 
effective maintenance. Here are found the most difficult 
problems of Christian ethics, because the nature and laws of 
these institutions are alien to the spirit of love, and because 
they have been built up on fundamentally different prin- 
ciples. Yet love to our neighbour demands as the first 
duty to him the maintenance of these institutions as an 
order indispensable for the growth of a truly social life. 
Notwithstanding all its seeming harshness it is for the 
common good that the existing order should be maintained 
and made to work until a better can be put in its place. 

The Ethical and the Technical. We must at this point 
return to certain ideas which form part of Book II, and 
which we left over for consideration in the present article. 
It was shown in the preceding paper that action can be 
held to be good in so far as it (1) has its ground in the will 
of God, (2) is the expression of a personal life determined 
by God and (8) is a personal service of one’s neighbour. 
These ideas were developed in the first three sections of 
Book II. While they are the presuppositions of good action, 
however, they do not define the action itself. When we 
act we have to do ‘something’; action becomes real in 
being made visible and finding expression in the world of 
things. The fourth section of Book II, with which we did 
not attempt to deal in the last article, has to do with this 
expression of the will in action. 

Only the relation between persons is ethical. The 
relation between the self and things is not, strictly speaking, 
ethical but technical. All moral action, therefore, in so 
far as it involves a change in the external world of things, 
finds expression in a technical action. When I desire to 
feed a hungry man I have to cook something and bring it to 
him. Invention, production, manufacture, creativeness are 
in themselves neither ethical nor unethical, though since 
they are the acts of persons they are related to ethical 
purposes. Greek thought, which was largely determined 
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by the idea of creativeness, never made a sufficiently clear 
distinction between the ethical and the technical. 

It might seem, if this distinction is valid, as though we 
might leave technical action to the technicians and not 
concern ourselves with it in a treatise on ethics. But the 
matter is not quite so simple. The distinction between 
the inward purpose and its outward expression is not simply 
the difference between form and matter. The matter which 
we have to use to carry out our ethical purpose is not neutral, 
but already possesses an ethical quality. The tools that we 
employ are the product of human effort, and behind them 
lies the whole history of the economic progress of mankind. 
Every acre I acquire is bound up with the whole history of 
property. There is no such thing as ethically neutral 
material. Failure to recognize this truth is responsible 
for the lack of realism in so much of traditional theological 
ethics. It follows from what has been said that the differ- 
ence between end and means is a relative one. The end is 
concerned with persons, the means with the ethically neutral 
material. But everything that is used as means is the 
product of a previously realized end, and every end, so 
far as it finds expression in human action, is not the final 
end but a means to a further end. 

The fact that the will has to express itself through 
technical means and in a technical and organized world 
limits the ethical freedom of the individual at every point. 
While the will itself is free and responsible, when it attempts 
to realize itself in the external world, it meets with a double 
limit. The material it has to use is subject to laws of its 
own, and the society in which the action has to be performed 
is likewise subject to its own laws. Ethical action has 
always to be expressed by means of intractable material 
and always involves participation in a collective life. It 
was the great service of Naumann and Troeltsch to have 
compelled attention to the ethical problems resulting from 
the existence of these relatively independent spheres subject 
to their own laws. It is of decisive importance for the 
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understanding of the Christian ethical task in society to 
recognize that no individual action can be independent of, 
or isolated from, the action of others. Christian ethics 
have repeatedly been led astray by the assumption that a 
Christian can act in an historical vacuum and be determined 
solely by the inner laws of his own nature. The truth is 
that action can never be anything else than participation 
in the action of the rest of the world. Ethical thought in 
the past, because of its individualistic starting-point, has 
never recognized sufficiently the inextricable connexion of 
all action with the world. 

The attitude of the Christian ethic towards the demands 
of these relatively autonomous spheres is its decisive test. 
The most important task of a Christian ethic of society 
is to make clear the relation between the will of God 
apprehended by faith and the requirements of these natural 
forms of association. It is in the field of economics, politics 
and public affairs that the critical decisions of life have 
to be made. If the Christian ethic fails here, it fails 
completely. 

The Responsibilities of Office. The first duty of the 
Christian is, as we have already seen, to accept life as it 
comes to him and the world as he finds it. God’s will meets 
us not in an ‘ ought’ which transcends actuality but in the 
concrete actuality itself. The world is not simply material 
for us to form. It comes to us from God’s hand already 
formed. It is God’s gift to us, and with the gift comes a 
claim. That claim on us is that we should be reconciled 
to the limitations imposed on us by circumstances and 
respond to the demands of the situation with which we are 
confronted. Our obedience to God requires that we should 
submit to the laws of the natural and social orders, not- 
withstanding the fact that they by no means express what 
God Himself wills. 

The Christian as a member of society shares in the 
responsibility for the maintenance of the orders. The 
responsibility of each individual to society is fulfilled through 
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the discharge of the duties of his office or function. The 
term is used here to include all the vocations in and through 
which the individual fulfils his functions as a member of 
society. Every man is in this sense the holder of an office. 
The first, though not the highest, duty of the Christian is 
to discharge faithfully the responsibilities of the office. 
There is, however, a continuous tension and irreconcilable 
opposition between the responsibilities of office, as deter- 
mined by the laws of the institution or order, and the law 
of love. The framework of life has necessarily a different 
structure from that of the personal life. This is a fact 
which rationalists and sentimental idealists constantly forget. 
They ignore the existing orders in the pursuit of a higher 
righteousness, failing to understand that until a better order 
is established the existing order, because it alone can guar- 
antee order, is the best. 

As the holder of an office the Christian has to act in 
accordance with the responsibilities of that office. The 
Christian statesman has to govern not as a Christian but as 
a good statesman. A man has often to perform in his 
office acts which, apart from his office, it would be wrong 
for him to perform. This dualism belongs to the nature 
of the world in which we find ourselves and cannot be 
got rid of. To attempt to escape from it by withdrawal 
from the world is immoral. The institutions of society 
are not merely spheres in which we have to act, but 
the embodiment of principles according to which we have 
to act. 

But while the autonomy of the different orders of society 
has to be recognized, it remains a relative autonomy. The 
constitution of these orders is determined in the last resort 
by the total system of values prevailing in a given period 
of history. They are the product of the understanding 
of man and of the purpose of his existence in a particular 
society. They depend on its general view of the world and 
its ultimate religious convictions. If changes are to be 
brought about in the family, the State or the economic 
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order, it is necessary to change the system of values which 
gives to these institutions their existing form. 

The Idea of Vocation. It has been said that the 
Christian’s first duty is acceptance of the world. But 
this is only that it may lead on toa second. God has created 
the world, but He has created it for a purpose. We mis- 
understand the meaning of creation if we lose sight of its 
goal. God’s will is not merely that we should accept the 
world; He calls us to oppose and change it. Christians 
must not be conformed to the world but transformed by 
the renewing of their mind. The command of love is 
supreme, and in so far as existing institutions fall short of 
expressing it the Christian cannot rest until they are changed. 
Though the Christian must acknowledge and obey the laws 
of the natural and social orders, his obedience to them is a 
conditional and qualified obedience. When the choice has 
to be made, he must obey God rather than man. 

How, then, are we to act in perfect obedience to the 
personal and holy will of God when we are inextricably 
involved in an actual world that in many of its features is 
contrary to His purpose? The answer is given in the 
Christian doctrine of vocation. This doctrine, as set forth 
by St Paul and by Luther, is one of the most important 
ideas in ethics—one of the most important ideas, indeed, 
ever coneeived by the mind of man. Its rediscovery and 
fresh proclamation by Luther was an event of world-trans- 
forming power. The immense significance of this idea, at 
once so simple and of such unprecedented daring, lies, first, 
in the fact that it alone makes it possible to act in a sinful 
environment, which is the only environment in which we 
ean act, with a good conscience. The monastic view of the 
nature of the world as evil is fully justified. Apart from 
justification by faith and the assurance of vocation there is 
no choice except between escape from the world or com- 
promise. The idea of vocation has been too often treated 
as though it were mainly an economic conception; its 
fundamental theological importance has seldom been realized. 
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It alone provides a practical escape from pessimism, since 
it fully recognizes both the corruption and evil of the world 
and the unconditionalness of the divine law. We find 
ourselves inextricably entangled in a network of circum- 
stances in which no action can be free from the taint of sin, 
and yet there is some action which here and now God calls 
us to perform, and to obey that call with trust in God's 
forgiveness and in dependence on His enabling grace is to 
act with a clear conscience. In this sense we may say that 
the necessary end, that is to say, an end chosen in response 
to God’s call, justifies the necessary means. For the Chris- 
tian there can be no ultimate conflict of duties. Because 
of his sensitiveness to God’s demands he will even more 
than others be involved in this conflict. But he will know 
that there is no such thing as duty in itself. The apparent 
conflict is a call to discover God’s will for him at the moment, 
and in responding to that will he can act with confidence 
and joy. 

Christian Duty in the Civil Sphere. From the line of thought 
we have been pursuing two things follow. First, there can 
be no such thing as a ‘ Christian’ political or economic policy. 
Secondly, Christians are noné the less under an obligation 
to take seriously their responsibilities in the political and 
economic spheres. In so far as they do so, they must judge 
and act in accordance with the laws which govern these 
departments of life. Nothing could be more disastrous 
in politics or economics than to follow the guidance of the 
clergy or of theologians. But that does not mean that any 
given order must be accepted by the Christian as the ex- 
pression of the divine will. He must continually be striving 
to change the existing order to bring it into increasing 
conformity with what he believes to be the will of God. 

3 The duty of the Christian in the civil sphere is a threefold 
one. First, a duty of co-operation, prompted by the know- 
ledge that through this co-operation in the tasks of society 
he is fulfilling God’s purpose to maintain its life. Secondly, 
a duty of criticism in order to remedy the defects of existing 
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institutions. Thirdly, an educative, prophetic and mis- 
sionary duty resulting from the recognition that the massive 
structure of social institutions can only be altered through 
changes in the ultimate presuppositions of life. In this 
connexion it has to be remembered that all action has two 
sides. It is designed to bring about practical results, and 
it has at the same time a revealing quality. An action may 
fall short of the desired results and yet achieve much through 
what it reveals and the spirit it communicates. Failure to 
recognize this important distinction is responsible for much 
confusion in ethical thought and practice. It leads to the 
ignoring of the imponderables in politics by those who claim 
to be political realists. It is this power of action to reveal 
higher standards and to communicate a nobler vision that 
is of primary importance in the prophetic or missionary 
task of Christians in the civil sphere. Their duty is to make 
clear the relation of Christian faith to the practical problems 
of society. We need a theology expounded by laymen. The 
only hope of overcoming the present isolation of the Church 
and of theology from the actual life of the world is that 
Christian men of science, economists, jurists and sociologists 
should in the scientific treatment of the problems with which 
they are dealing make clear the significance of Christian 
belief for every sphere of human life. 

Nevertheless the opposition and contradiction between 
the requirements of office and the demands of the law of love 
will remain. The Christian must not attempt to evade it or 
escape from it. It is indeed the acid test of the genuineness 
of his faith that he should be unceasingly aware of the 
contradiction between what, as a member of society, he must 
do in the fulfilment of his office and what God who is Love 
really wills. The Christian is known, as Kierkegaard said, 
by his suffering. This ineradicable consciousness of con- 
tradiction is at the same time a powerful stimulus to bring 
about change. To understand the ways in which the spirit 
of love and true community are impeded and qualified by 
existing institutions and their objective requirements, we 
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must study these institutions in their relation to the true 
community which is found in personal relations. The 
examination of these natural associations in the light of the 
Christian idea of love forms the concluding part of Professor 
Brunner’s book. In the following article we shall try to 
illustrate from these various spheres the ideas to which 
attention has been directed in the present paper. 
J. H. OLpHam 





THE INDIAN MISSION OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


By WILLIAM PATON 


HE Mission of Fellowship from the Churches of India 
and Burma to the Churches of Great Britain and 
Ireland has come and gone. Already it is plain that the 
coming of this Mission is one of the most important conse- 
quences of the Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. Perhaps it will prove to be the 
beginning of a new and powerful world-wide spiritual 
movement. 

The origin of the Mission is to be found in one of the 
resolutions of the Jerusalem meeting. In the course of its 
deliberations on the subject of the Christian message, the 
Council said: ‘ We believe that the time is come when all 
would gain if the younger churches were invited to send 
missions of help to the churches of Europe and America, 
that they may minister from their treasure to the spiritual 
life of those to whom they come.’? In the desire to trans- 
late this resolution into action the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies, in the autumn of 1928, invited the 
National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon to 
send a Mission of Fellowship to Britain. From the very 
beginning the invitation was met on the Indian side with a 
deep seriousness. The Council devoted the utmost care to 
the choice of the missioners. Much was done to carry the 
news of the Mission to the Indian congregations, and gradu- 
ally there arose a genuine and widespread interest in the 
Mission on the part of Indian Christians in all parts of the 
country. I remember seeing in the office of the National 

1 Report of the Jerusalem Meeting of the 1.M.C., vol. i, p. 490 (British edition), p. 410 


(American edition). 
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Christian Council postal orders for small sums sent in by 
little rural congregations who desired to take their share in 
the burden of the enterprise, and the secretary of one large 
mission told me of a small boy who had collected fuel, sold 
it and so obtained a few pice} to devote to the Mission. It 
is a very remarkable fact that the Indian Churches should 
have succeeded in raising so considerable a sum as approxi- 
mately Rs. 45001 towards the passages of the missioners. 
Those of us who had any responsibility in Great Britain for 
the conduct of the Mission were able to feel that the missioners 
came truly as emissaries of Indian Christianity, and that 
they were supported by a far greater amount of interest and 
prayer on the part of Indian Christians than at the beginning 
we dared to hope. 

It is, perhaps, worth emphasizing here that the Mission 
marks a new development in the relations between the 
younger and the older Churches. There have been many 
instances of mission boards inviting to Europe or America 
prominent Indian or Chinese Christians, with the object of 
informing missionary supporters of the importance of the 
work, and of confirming them in their interest and support. 
Such visits have always been valuable and are likely to be 
still more so in time to come. This Mission, however, was 
different in that it was chosen and sent by the representa- 
tives of Indian Christianity of all branches except the 
Roman, and that it ministered in Great Britain and Ireland 
to audiences, great and small, drawn from practically all 
branches of the Christian Church. It may, therefore, be 
claimed without exaggeration that the Mission marked a 
new development in the relations between the Churches of 
the East and of the West. 

The members of the Mission finally chosen were: the 
Right Rev. J. S. C. Bannerji, Assistant Bishop of Lahore, 
as leader; Ma Nyein Tha, the Head Mistress of the Morton 
Lane Girls’ High School, Rangoon; the Rev. Augustine 


1 One pice =} anna, rather more than a farthing or half a cent. Rs. 4500=£887, 10s. 
or $1687°50 at par. 
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Ralla Ram, General Secretary of the Student Christian 
Movement of India; and Principal A. M. Varki, head of 
the Union Christian College, Alwaye, Travancore. They 
represented different types of Indian church life and experi- 
ence. Bishop Bannerji came out of a life spent in pastoral 
work, with a special knowledge of village Christianity in 
northern India. Ma Nyein Tha, in addition to her experi- 
ence as an educator, was a prominent leader of the Burma 
‘ Gospel teams,’ whose methods of work so closely resemble 
those of the ‘Group Movement.’ Mr Ralla Ram had been 
a pastor of a city church and had enjoyed wide experience 
of such work before assuming chief responsibility for the 
Student Christian Movement; and Principal Varki, in 
addition to being the leader of one of the most interesting 
pieces of indigenous Christian effort in India, represented 
the ancient Christianity of the Syrian Christians of St 
Thomas. Mr P. O. Philip, a Secretary of the National 
Christian Council of India, who had represented it at the 
meeting in June at Herrnhut of the Committee of the 
International Missionary Council, and was yet in England, 
accompanied the missioners for the first few weeks. 

The missioners arrived at the beginning of September 
1982, and there was held, shortly after their arrival, a 
retreat in which they were joined by a few leaders of the 
Churches and missionary societies in England. The whole 
programme of the mission was talked and prayed over in 
the leisured and beautiful surroundings of Old Jordans, 
hallowed by memories of George Fox. Almost immediately 
the missioners began their work and embarked upon a long 
and heavy series of engagements. They visited, in order, 
Belfast, Dublin, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Bristol, North and South Wales, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Leicester and London. From certain 
of these centres they visited neighbouring smaller towns. 

The programmes followed in the different centres were 
varied. In most of the centres the missioners stayed for 


five days, and their programme included special meetings 
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with clergy and ministers, meetings for students (where 
there was a university or a college in the vicinity), meetings 
for young people, special meetings for laymen and for 
women, services in churches on Sunday and, in several 
cases, a united public meeting at the end of the visit. In 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and Leicester a different plan was 
followed. Here a series of meetings somewhat in the nature 
of a convention was held and the same audience—comprising 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne not less than 2000 people—returned 
night after night. In Manchester, again, the centre of 
perhaps the most dense population on the face of the globe, 
it was thought undesirable to hold a central meeting, and 
the missioners went singly to a large number of meetings 
in different parts of South Lancashire. In most other parts 
of the country the missioners faced their meetings two by 
two. In London, in addition to the gatherings for young 
people, for clergy and for laymen, there was a packed 
meeting in a great hall at which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury presided and all the missioners spoke to an audience 
widely representative of London Christianity. The whole 
Mission was rounded off with a service of thanksgiving in 
St Paul’s Cathedral, at which the Archbishop, whose 
friendship, like that of his brother of York, was most marked 
throughout, gave the blessing. The friendliness of the 
British people to the whole enterprise was symbolized by 
the gracious action of the King and Queen in receiving the 
missioners at Buckingham Palace. 

What were the effects of the Mission ? The most obvious, 
though in some ways the least important, was the wide- 
spread feeling of goodwill which surrounded the missioners 
wherever they went. If there had been fear in any hearts 
lest any kind of racial consideration should mar the welcome 
given to the missioners, those fears were utterly banished. 
Indeed, there was some danger lest a quite different snare 
should entangle the Mission, for the missioners speedily 
found that they had to break through the barrier, which a 
friendly curiosity set up, to the preaching of the spiritual 
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message. Those who accompanied the missioners were 
used to hearing people say to one another, in tones of pleased 
surprise, ‘ How well they speak English. Ma Nyein Tha 
eventually developed a certain technique in handling this 
matter. She was wont to begin her speeches with a full 
explanation of the nature of her elaborate Burmese coiffure, 
thus, as it were, clearing the ground for the things she 
really had come to say. There could be no element of doubt 
in the minds of any who saw the meetings, sometimes truly 
vast and nearly always enthusiastic, that for literally 
thousands of people a new friendliness towards India and 
Indian Christianity was being born. Probably a great 
number of those who heard the speakers had never person- 
ally met with educated Indians before. 

The second effect of the Mission was to make real the 
fact of a world-wide Christianity. Testimony has been 
again and again borne to this by those who, in the different 
centres, had the responsibility for making the arrangements. 
One minister writes that ‘the main impression left behind 
by the Mission is that of the actual existence of the Church 
Universal.’ Another famous missionary leader says that 
the Mission ‘ made us aware of the great new forces which 
have arisen in the East. The intellectuality and high 
spiritual qualities of the delegates greatly impressed the 
people and helped them to see the large colleagueship into 
which we have entered.’ In practically every centre testi- 
mony was borne to the way in which the presence of the 
missioners and their message helped the members of the 
British Churches to realize the fact of the world-wide fellow- 
ship of the Church. Moreover, the missioners were able to 
arouse much new interest in the actual problems which the 
Indian Church has to face. Bishop Bannerji was never 
weary of identifying himself with the Church in the Mass 
Movement areas, and continually spoke with pride of the 
great mass of Christians who had come from the depressed 
classes. The problems that face Indian Christians in social 
and political life, in education, in the home, and in other 
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spheres of life, frequently formed part of the burden of the 
missioners, and there must be to-day thousands of people 
in this country who understand with a far keener sympathy 
and more informed imagination than ever before what are 
the tasks of the Indian Church. 

It is no disparagement to the missioners to say that 
their mere presence was almost as great a message as what 
they had tosay. To those gifted with the slightest historical 
imagination it was a profoundly moving thing to see and 
listen to these four people, sent by the Christian people 
of India and Burma, standing before British audiences, 
sharing their knowledge of the Gospel and witnessing to 
the work of God in their own lives and among their own 
people. They were not afraid, either, especially as their 
tour drew to a close and they began to find themselves 
better versed in the problems of those to whom they were 
speaking, to urge upon their audience the counsels of which 
they saw them to stand in need. All this to British 
Christians, for most of whom the experience was entirely 
new, was quite plainly of the highest value. A vision of 
the Church opened out before them. They began to see it 
not as Anglican only, or Baptist or Presbyterian; not as 
English only, or Anglo-Saxon or Western, but as a fellow- 
ship in which the most diverse types of humanity were 
united, differing in all human things, but united in some- 
thing which was their own only because it was given to 
them. 

The third impression is of the message of the missioners. 
A good many of those who heard them speak remarked, 
not with regret so much as with surprise, that the message 
was not new. They had expected something more specific- 
ally Indian, though probably few would be able to define, 
except in the vaguest terms, what they meant by this. The 
missioners gloried in the fact that they had no new message 
to give. They were sensitive to the danger that the spiritual 
clarity of their message might be impaired by any searching 
on the part of their audiences for some fancied novelty of 
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emphasis or interpretation. At the same time, there is no 
doubt in the minds of those who listened to them that the 
message in which the four, with a singular degree of unity, 
joined their voices was marked by certain distinct character- 
istics. They all united in concentrating upon the personality 
of Jesus Christ as the main burden of their witness. They 
spoke of Him not as a distant fact in history, but as a living 
Lord. Mr Varki towards the end of the tour began to say, 
especially to audiences of clergy and ministers, that he was 
concerned about some aspects of religion in Great Britain 
as he saw it. He assured us that he had no fears about the 
much-discussed ‘ secularism,’ and he and the other mis- 
sioners bore testimony to the simple and vital religion which 
they found in the homes of the people. Mr Varki, however, 
stated that he felt that there was too little emphasis upon 
the supernatural character of Christianity, too little testi- 
mony to the operation of Christ Himself in the world, too 
much emphasis on human effort in religious work and too 
little expectancy of the action of God. I do not think it 
would be denied, especially by the many members of the 
clergy and ministers who heard him, that he and the other 
missioners were able greatly to encourage the faith and 
extend the vision of many whom they addressed, and that 
they have helped many to a warmer faith in redemptive 
Christianity. 

This leads me to the fourth impression, which in some 
ways is the most important of all. I think it is clear that 
the Mission has had not only what one might call a pastoral 
significance in the deepening of the sense of a world-wide 
Church, but an evangelistic significance by the forcible 
preaching of the Gospel. One of the local secretaries, 
writing about the work of the Mission, sums it up by saying 
that it has done a great deal of good ‘ by making people 
realize the spiritual strength of the Indian Church and by 
bringing home to them with fresh force the message of the 
Gospel.’ I believe this to be a consideration of great import- 
ance for us all. Why should it be the case that the Gospel, 
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preached by these Indian friends, should come home with 
added force? No mere titillation of the curiosity would 
bring any such result. May it not be that, in a country like 
Great Britain where the Church is old and Christianity is 
a part of the warp and woof of civilization, the Gospel itself 
is too easily equated with the social principles and the 
accustomed moral standards of society ? Into this country 
(and in this we are one with all the western world) come 
these people: of different colour, the products of different 
social factors, with a different history behind them, different 
nationality, different race. For them to preach a simple 
and vital testimony to the revelation of God in Christ is 
to seal the supernatural character of the Gospel and remind 
the hearer that it is of God and not of man, that it is not a 
mere part of our tradition but something in which that 
tradition, so far as it is worthy, can find its very life. 

It seems to me that this fact opens up a very important 
consideration for the future. The experience of this Indian 
Mission should be pondered in our minds along with what 
the Committee of the International Missionary Council had 
to say about evangelism at its meeting last July in Herrnhut. 
Both if we believe that there is a stirring of evangelistic 
feeling among Christians all over the world, and if we are 
conscious of being led as a missionary movement to a more 
resolute practice of evangelism, it is our plain duty to listen 
with eager and attentive ears to any signs of the leading 
of God in this matter. I venture to urge that in the method 
of this Mission God has so guided us and pointed for us a 
way of witness to Him, along which we ought to press 
forward without fear. 

With all its divisions, ecclesiastical and national, the 
Christian Church is a great international fact. The Roman 
Church is perhaps more conscious of this than Protestants 
are. It is interesting to one who looks from time to time 
at the writings of Roman Catholics on Christian missions to 
see how continually they dwell upon the glorious fact of the 
Roman Catholic Church as a home for all races and nations. 
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The divisions of Protestantism may obscure the fact, but it 
is, nevertheless, a fact that Protestant (or non-Roman) 
Christianity is in the widest sense international and inter- 
racial. No one who was on the Mount of Olives at the 
International Missionary Council’s meeting five years ago 
could ever doubt that. The trouble is that we allow our 
denominational and national divisions partly to immobilize 
us, so that we only dimly perceive the evangelizing power 
that the international character of the Church potentially 
contains. May it not be that this Indian Mission to Britain 
has been used by God to awaken us to this dormant 
possibility ? 

Already the Indians themselves are seeing the moral of 
it. At the recent meeting of the National Christian Council 
of India, where the welcome to the returning missioners and 
the grateful hearing of their message were the central facts 
of the meeting, a resolution was passed inviting a mission 
to come to India from the Christians of China. I have 
already seen the effect on Indian audiences of the Christian 
testimony of men like T. Z. Koo of China and Max Yergan 
of Africa, and I have no manner of doubt that many educated 
Indians who think, many of them quite honestly, that the 
Christian religion is somehow bound up with the British 
Government or with the white man’s prominence in the 
economic affairs of the world, would listen with startled 
interest to the Christian witness in the mouths of Chinese. 
It is also hoped that Toyohiko Kagawa may come to India. 
Can anyone doubt the power which his testimony will have 
there? Is it not certain that the Christians of Persia, so 
many of them keenly evangelistic in the midst of Islam, 
have a great part to play, in God’s time, in the conversion 
of the world? In Egypt, again, a mission of testimony 
from India, even through the medium of English, might do 
much. 

There is one last consideration, in the nature of a 
warning, which it is necessary to mention. The secret of 
the success of this Mission, such as it has been, is that it was 
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carried out in India and in Britain with a great deal of 
patient waiting upon God, and in pursuance of a clear and 
unambiguous purpose. Four years elapsed between the 
sending of the invitation and the arrival of the Mission; I 
think I interpret aright the minds of those in charge in both 
countries in saying that there was a keen desire to follow, 
not to miss, God’s way. Now that the news of the Mission 
has gone out over the world and the idea has become a 
maiter of common discussion, there is perhaps a danger lest 
it should be too easily adopted. The matter of purpose 
and direction, too, is fundamental. If those responsible for 
the recent Mission had, under the guise of a mission of 
testimony and evangelism, really planned a tonic for mis- 
sionary supporters or a campaign for goodwill towards India, 
they would have deserved the failure that would have ensued. 
Not that these two things are not good things: they are 
good, and they are undoubtedly among the achievements 
of the Mission. But the Mission claimed to be a sharing of 
spiritual treasure and a testimony to the work of Christ. 
It would have been spiritually insincere to have undertaken 
it on that ground, if it were an ostensible ground only and 
the real objects were the secondary ones. Any living 
spiritual movement is always beset by danger and tempta- 
tion, so that this caution may not be amiss. 

Let me repeat it: the Mission has been a word of God 
to us, telling us that in the fellowship of all peoples in the 
Gospel we have resources that He would have us use in 
the work of evangelism. 


WILLIAM PaTON 
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THE METHOD OF FELLOWSHIP 
By A. M, VARKI 


HAVE been asked to put into writing some of the 

thoughts about Christian life and fellowship which 
have come to me as a result of my work in Great Britain 
and Ireland as a member of the Indian Mission of Fellow- 
ship. 

The Union Christian College, Alwaye, with which I have 
been connected from its beginning, is an institution run by 
a group of Indian and English Christians organized as a 
fellowship. Knowing as I did from the inside the great 
advantages and some of the practical difficulties connected 
with the actual working of a fellowship like ours, I joined 
the Indian Mission of Fellowship with a prayer that some 
light might be thrown on the questions which were occupying 
my mind. Two things happened for me in the course of 
the work of the Mission. First, it became clear to me, as 
it did to the other members of the Mission, that what the 
world most needed at the present day was not any new 
interpretation of the Christian Gospel—nor even a mere 
application of Christian teaching to social problems—but a 
re-affirmation of the reality of Christian experience, and a 
consecration of the individual to the Lordship of Jesus as 
the essential preliminary to a really satisfactory reconstruc- 
tion of society. Secondly, I realized afresh that fellowship 
in Christian work was not a mere concession to national 
susceptibilities in eastern countries, though it may often 
degenerate into that, but the fulfilling of an important 
condition for the realization of the Lordship of Jesus in 
one’s ‘own life. It is simply the putting of the emphasis 
on God—not the strong or able man getting things done 
for God through those whom he commands, but the strong 
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and the weak together seeking and finding and doing God’s 
will. 

I shall briefly deal with both aspects of the matter as 
they appeared to me. 

First, the call to the consecration of the individual. 
We had heard of the rising tide of what is called secularism 
in the West. We had noticed also symptoms of its in- 
cursion into the life of the East. But as I saw the crowds 
of men and women who came to our meetings, and under- 
stood more intimately the devotion and earnestness of 
numbers of Christians in every city and every parish, I 
wondered whether in the midst of all the so-called secularism 
there was not now as much hunger for God in the hearts of 
men as ever there was in the past. If by secularism is 
meant a certain preoccupation with the material interests 
of life, it is not so new as people sometimes think. Our 
Lord knew what it was for man to be so taken up with the 
concerns of this world as to leave little room in his life for 
the growth of the spiritual and the Godward. He told us 
of the feast to which men had been invited: one excused 
himself by saying that he had bought a new field; another 
by saying that he had bought a pair of oxen; a third by 
saying that he had recently married. When we look 
closely into these excuses we find that they are typical of 
the excuses which men make even to-day—the money- 
making preoccupations of the rich, the toilsome preoccupa- 
tions of the poor and the sex-obsessions of the young. The 
problem of secularism was a serious one even in the days 
of our Lord. Only the unprecedented material develop- 
ments of the past few centuries have increased the worldly 
interests of people on a truly appalling scale. Also the 
problem has taken one or two new directions which require 
careful examination. 

There is an increasing number of people who are in- 
different to religion, not merely because they have too many 
material interests in life but because it has ceased to have 
any value for them. It appears to be simply irrelevant to 
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their outlook. Watching the lives of some of these people 
one cannot help asking oneself sometimes whether it is true 
that God has created us for Himself and we cannot rest 
except in Him. These people seem to be quite satisfied 
with themselves without any thought of God. Where this 
attitude is not a mere pose—more often than we are aware 
of, it is that—it is the result of a certain deadening of the 
religious faculty which takes place under modern social 
conditions. 

Again, new conceptions of human conduct quite opposed 
to Christian ethics have certainly appeared in the world 
during the last few centuries. But their influence is so far 
limited in most countries of the world, and that they still 
hold the field among some people is chiefly due to a certain 
divorce between teaching and practice which has characterized 
the life of professing Christian countries. 

Many remedies have been suggested for dealing with the 
problem of secularism in its various aspects. Some people 
think that what is required is a coming together of all the 
religions to fight this enemy. No one will deny the im- 
perative need at the present day for the followers of different 
religions to come together in a spirit of truth and humility 
to learn of one another and thus be helped to leave what is 
ephemeral and preserve what is of abiding value in their 
faith. But this problem of secularism as we find it is not 
primarily the result of any lack of understanding as to 
what the teachings of the various religions are, but of a 
certain scepticism of the reality of the whole religious 
experience. What men are interested in learning to-day 
is not what each religion teaches but how and to what 
extent it mediates to its followers a convincing experience 
of communion with the Unseen. From this point of view 
what seems to be important is not what is common to the 
teachings of all religions but what is distinctive in those 
teachings, and the extent to which they succeed in giving 
to their devotees a certainty of their religious experience in 
the midst of the challenging questions which science has raised. 
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Some others seem to feel that what is required is some - 
new statements of the old Christian doctrines so as to Lo 
satisfy the conclusions of science. No one again will deny life 
the need and the value of interpreting Christian experience sa 
in language which the men of to-day can understand. But Gon 
the problem is not interpretation but experience itself. ssa 
The search is not for men who can explain but for men ya 
who have got what there is to explain—men who are sure oe 
in their own lives that they have found the pearl of great = 
price. of 

Others again feel that what is wrong is that the teachings 1 
of Jesus are not being applied to social and political problems. | 
This is certainly true. Christians in every age have shown ys 
singular blindness to the necessity of acting out their beliefs ep 
in social and political life. And we have to be profoundly ad 
thankful that during the last few decades Christians have a 
been awaking to a new sense of the imperative duty of * 
applying the principles of Jesus to the problems of the = 
world. But it is important to remember that Christianity ¥ 
is not a system of teaching, it is not a mathematical 
application of principles to problems. In fact there is ra 
no Christian teaching apart from the Person of Jesus , 
Christ. The teaching is the Person. Apart from Him 
we can do nothing. We want guidance as to how to os 
apply the teaching, or with the best of intentions we may | 
do something or refrain from doing something with tragic ye 
consequences for ourselves and others. We want assurance 
that in applying the principles of love and self-sacrifice to 
the problems of society the best interests of the world are : 
served. Also we want power fearlessly to apply the teach- > 
ing, safe in that assurance. There are many public men 
to-day who say that the problems of the world can be solved P 
only by a fearless application of Christian principles. But S 
few have the power to challenge their country on an issue 
of that kind. We want guidance, we want assurance, we rm 
want power. : 


What the world needs to-day is a re-affirmation of the 
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reality of Christian experience, the indwelling of the risen 
Lord in the heart of the believer, the surrender of individual 
life to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, as an essential 
preliminary to all safe and adequate application of Christian 
teaching to individual and national problems. Christian 
teaching apart from Christ and His Cross may well be not 
only useless but also tragic. For that teaching creates in 
nations such desire for a good and rich life as can be safely 
—not merely adequately—fulfiilled only under the shadow 
of the Cross. 

‘Apart from Me ye can do nothing,’ said Our Lord. 
The word is ‘nothing ’—not merely that we cannot do 
everything but we can do nothing. Apart from Him all 
our activity, all our service is useless to Him. It does not 
advance the interests of His Kingdom in any way. We 
need to recapture a sense of our utter dependence on Him. 
Christian fellowship acquires a new meaning from this point 
of view and it is to that aspect of the matter that I now 
turn my attention. 

If Christian life is primarily communion with the Lord 
and not merely service, our first concern is to abide in Him, 
to know His mind. Christian fellowship becomes not 
merely a temporary phase of Christian service but the 
eternal spirit of it. We are out primarily not to do some- 
thing ourselves but to know God’s will and do it. We 
are in fellowship with our brethren in order that in that 
unity of spirit we may drop all self-centred ambitions and 
be able to pray truly in Jesus’ Name. 

Nothing is more remarkable in India to-day than the 
rise of groups of Christians who have banded themselves 
together to work and live together in fellowship. We have 
one such group at Poona, near Bombay, called Christa-Seva- 
Sangha, of which an Englishman, Father Winslow, is 
Superior. We have another such group at Tiruppattur, 
near Madras, of which Dr Jesudasan and Dr F. Paton are 
members. A third group is engaged in running my own 
college, the Union Christian College, Alwaye. Out of the 
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college has arisen another group for work among the outcastes, 
called ‘ The Alwaye Settlement.’ These groups consist of men 
drawn from various denominations and races— European 
and Indian. 

It is sometimes asked whether the call for such fellow- 
ship groups is not merely temporary, arising out of the 
present national situation. But if what I have said above 
is true, life and witness in fellowship is not a mere truckling 
to ephemeral nationalism or even a concession to individual 
pride, but a fulfilling of an essential condition for coming 
into God’s presence devoid of all self-centred ambitions 
and the seeking of His will. It is putting the emphasis on 
God. ‘Not I but Christ’ is the raison détre of Christian 
fellowship. 

Two or three convictions lie behind the movement for 
fellowship in work. First, that what is often wrong with 
our prayer is that we are so self-centred and that only as 
we come together are we enabled to rise above all selfish 
ambitions and pray in Jesus’ Name. Secondly, that the 
beauty of Christian life is so many-sided that we can present 
it truly only as we do it in fellowship. Thirdly, that it is 
only by sharing one another’s burdens and sustaining one 
another that we are able to live joyous, triumphant Christian 
lives. That is what we find in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The early disciples were together and they had therefore 
gladness of heart. 

What are the practical implications of working in a 
fellowship ? First, the primary aim and purpose of a 
fellowship is to find out the mind of Christ and enable each 
member to follow it. Where this aim is lost a fellowship 
group may well become a loose collection of people without 
a real centre of authority. The individual is not subject to 
the authority of another individual only because both are 
ever subject to the authority of their common Lord. In 
that consciousness lie the humility, the discipline and the 
loyalty of the individual members. Without it a fellow- 
ship group cannot hold together for long. 
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Secondly, there can be no hard and fast rules about 
conditions of service for all types of fellowships. They will 
vary according to the circumstances of those who form 
them. There are many difficulties to be faced, for example, 
in adjusting the varying needs of married and unmarried 
members, of native and foreign workers. But all questions 
are brought to the judgment of the group as a whole in the 
presence of God. Thirdly, there must be fearless sharing 
of all difficulties with one another so that mutual trust and 
confidence may grow and there may be the completest 
frankness in all deliberations. Fourthly, the measure of 
one’s obligation to give in service or resources is the measure 
of one’s capacity. It applies not only to individuals but 
to the Churches and nations which they represent. A 
fellowship is not a bargain, it is an adventure in faith. There 
is no limit to what the one side or the other may bring in 
service or resources, for each gives according to his capacity 
and all alike rejoice in giving their best. There is thus no 
question of native or foreign. 

And finally, just because a fellowship organized as out- 
lined above is of necessity a somewhat exclusive body, 
there is the greater need on the part of its members to be 
for ever watchful that they are open to criticisms and sug- 
gestions from outside, and that their exclusiveness is not 
that of privilege but only that of obligation. 

Two important problems face the Indian Church at the 
present day : that of the assumption of responsibilities which 
have till now been borne by the foreign workers and that 
of reconciling the manifold conflicts of race and community 
for which the country has become a byword. Christian 
fellowship appears to be the solution for both. It brings 
into being groups of Indian and foreign workers in different 
parts of the country who by mutually sharing not only 
their gifts but their resources enable the Indian Church to 
be trained and strengthened for the assumption of greater 
and greater responsibilities in the future, and it presents 
a spectacle of Christian unity which points the way to all 
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international and inter-racial concord. It does this not 
by a mere temporary adjustment to passing phases of 
history, but because it arises out of the fundamental implica- 
tions of the Christian faith, and therefore is ever able to 
satisfy the requirements of changing circumstances. 

The present writer is fully conscious of the many diffi- 
culties that have to be overcome before a fellowship can 
become a real success. He is probably more aware of them 
than those who have not tried the method. But after 
twelve years of experiment with the principle he is con- 
vinced that India calls for its widespread application, and 
he prays that more and more people may see the value of it 
and carry it into their fields of work. 


A. M. Vark1 
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MISSIONARY CO-OPERATION IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


By BARON VAN BOETZELAER VAN DUBBELDAM, D.D. 


N order to understand the present co-operation in the 
Netherlands, we must first look at the situation as 
it was before co-operation came into being. 

Modern missions in the Netherlands date from the year 
1797, when the Dutch Missionary Association (Nederlandsch 
Zendeling Genootschap) was founded, being the first free 
missionary corporation in this country. It is true that some 
missionary work had been done in the Dutch Indies for two 
centuries by the Protestant Churches in Holland. But it 
was done under the strict supervision and control of the 
East Indian Company in the Netherlands, which has been a 
great hindrance to its free development. Nevertheless, as a 
result of this work in the East Indian archipelago, Christian 
communities have arisen, which are now several centuries 
old and have been of the utmost importance for spreading 
Christianity in the islands. 

When the Dutch Missionary Association was founded, 
under the influence of the London Missionary Society which 
had been founded a few years before, the new period of free 
missions was started. Since that time this organization 
not only has remained the largest of the Dutch missionary 
societies, but has also been able to concentrate within itself 
during fifty years all Protestant missionary activity in 
Holland. The principal characteristic of the Association 
was that it would not reckon with denominational or ecclesi- 
astical differences, and that it gave to the young Churches 
which were to be established on the mission field complete 
liberty to choose the form of church order which they 


considered to be most in accordance with the Bible. 
16 
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Thus the Association brought together many people 
who represented widely differing views and also belonged to 
different Churches. By far the greater part of its members 
belonged to the Dutch Reformed Church; the different 
trends of thought represented in that Church were also found 
in the Association. In those days a rationalistic, liberal 
attitude in religion was rather widely spread in the Nether- 
lands, and in consequence, among the members of the mission 
board, a rather large number adhered to these views, though 
the motto of the Association, ‘ Peace through the blood of 
the Cross,’ remained unaltered. Never has an attempt 
been made in this organization to bring one group into 
power by pushing aside others; this would have been 
absolutely contrary to the first basic principles of its founders. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century this state of 
affairs changed. A powerful spiritual revival came to the 
Churches of those days. Strong emphasis was laid on 
personal conversion and faith, on purity of doctrine and an 
unconditional submission to the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. This movement was of incalculable importance 
for religious life in the Netherlands. The greater part of 
all the different activities of home missions, which have since 
that time spread streams of blessing throughout the country, 
date from that period and owe their origin to that movement. 
The interest in foreign missions increased strongly, and the 
new enthusiasm did not find in the Dutch Missionary Associa- 
tion a well-prepared ground on which this new life could 
develop. On the contrary, there arose strong criticism from 
many members of the board, and need was felt for a more 
precise outline and positive basis for missionary work. 

We cannot give here details of the history of those days. 
We only want to throw light on the causes which led to the 
founding of many new missionary organizations. In 1847 
the Baptist Missionary Association was founded, followed in 
1855 by the Java Committee, which has remained chiefly a 
committee for Amsterdam. Of more importance were the 
Dutch Missionary Society, founded in 1858, and the Utrecht 
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Missionary Society, founded in 1859, both of which developed 
into strong organizations, the boards consisting chiefly of 
those who no longer felt at home in the Zendeling Genootschap. 
In 1884 the (German) Rhenish Missionary Society had 
begun its blessed work in the Dutch Indies, and in 1869 a 
sub-committee was founded in Holland to support it. Later 
on a sub-committee came into being for the support of the 
Neukirchen Mission, a second German society which began 
work in the same territory. In strict Reformed Calvinistic 
circles another association was formed, which was later 
transferred to the Reformed Churches in the Netherlands. 

The above may suffice to show that the second half of 
the nineteenth century was a period of gladdening revival 
in Dutch missionary life, but, on the other hand, a time of 
deplorable dispersion of the missionary forces. Alongside 
the original Dutch Missionary Association it saw the advent 
of not less than eight new Dutch missionary organizations, 
and three committees to support the work of the Rhenish 
and Neukirchen missions and that of the Moravian Brethren 
in the Dutch colonies in the East and West Indies. Instead 
of one central body there were twelve organizations. 

There were, however, a number of people who began to 
doubt whether in this way much money and energy was not 
being wasted and whether a large variety of missionary bodies 
was indeed useful and necessary. Beside these questions 
another was raised with still stronger emphasis, namely, 
whether by this method the real interests of the mission field 
were furthered, whether the formation of larger national 
Churches was not hindered by missionaries of different organ- 
izations working among the same people. It is true that from 
the beginning the field was divided between the different bodies, 
so that overlapping was almost completely avoided. This was 
possible because the Dutch missions have all concentrated 
their activities in the Dutch colonies in the East Indian archi- 
pelago. Consequently they have to do with but one Govern- 
ment, their own. The only missionaries of other nationality 
were Germans and, in the last few years, some Americans. 
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But, through the growth of the indigenous Churches 
and the many contacts with Christians from other parts of 
the country, the lack of unity became very evident. When 
the Director of Missions, Dr J. W. Gunning, visited almost 
the whole field in 1900-1901, he was so deeply impressed 
by this that on his return he put the matter with great 
power and warmth before the boards and supporters in 
Holland. He has been the great champion of greater co- 
operation in the work of missions, and has seen his efforts 
crowned with great success, for, after the period of division 
and dispersion there followed in the twentieth century in 
Holland a time of remarkable reunion and co-operation. 
As a matter of course the first missionary bodies which came 
up for consideration in drawing closer together were those 
which had their origin in the Dutch Reformed Church and 
which only differed in doctrine and method. In the course 
of the years each of these organizations had strengthened 
its own character and had acquired its own circle of friends. 
Therefore one had to endeavour to preserve as much as 
possible this character and this circle of supporters, while 
practising the largest possible measure of co-operation. 

The first step was taken in 1905, when Dr Gunning, 
already the Director of the Dutch Missionary Association, 
became entrusted with the same function for the Utrecht 
Missionary Society. Shortly afterwards, the training 
colleges of these two bodies were fused in the Dutch Mis- 
sionary College, which was opened in Oegstgeest, near the 
university town of Leiden. In 1908 the Rev. J. Rauws 
was nominated second director of the two corporations. 
In 19183 the Sangi and Talaud Committee joined, and in 
1919 the Dutch Missionary Society, through which the 
third training college was united to the Dutch Missionary 
College. When in 1931 the Java Committee joined the 
co-operation, this became complete in its present form, 
consisting of the five above-named Dutch corporations, to 
which three foreign ones working in the Dutch colonies were 
added (Rhenish, Basel and Moravian missions), as far as the 
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representation of their work in the Netherlands is concerned. 
So this co-operation includes an important part of Dutch 
missionary activity. When we count everything together, 
we find in Holland fifteen Churches or corporations which 
carry on mission work. Among these fifteen there are 
four which cannot be considered for co-operation : namely, 
the Salvation Army, the Reformed Churches, the Lutheran 
and the Baptist missions ; the first, because it always and 
everywhere keeps apart; the others, because each is bound 
to a special Church whence it draws its support. Three 
remain: a small committee with one missionary in Egypt ; 
the Reformed Missionary Alliance, carried on by a somewhat 
exclusive group in the Dutch Reformed Church; and the 
Salatiga or Neukirchen Mission, which is a ‘ faith mission ’ 
and on this account can hardly co-operate with others. 
So that there is now in Holland the largest measure of co- 
operation which for the present can reasonably be expected. 

Though there is no definite co-operation between these 
eight co-operating bodies and the seven others, yet they 
have friendly contacts, as, for instance, in the Committee for 
the General Dutch Missionary Conference in Amsterdam, 
and in the Christian Missionary National Festival, which 
arranges a large meeting during the summer. 

Another form of co-operation among almost all the 
missionary bodies working in the Dutch Indies is the missions 
consulate, which was founded in 1906 with the object of 
providing a general representation of Protestant missions, 
especially with the Government in the Colonies. The 
missionary bodies which co-operated for founding this 
consulate had had from the beginning a certain contact 
with each other in the Commission of Advice. Efforts to 
obtain a better central organization led in 1929 to the 
formation of the Dutch Missionary Council. Alas! there 
still remain some difficulties in the way of getting all parties 
concerned to join it. We sincerely hope that these will be 
shortly overcome. 

After this survey let us look at some of the details of 
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co-operation in Holland. There are three spheres in which 
it takes place: namely, in the training of missionaries, in 
the secretariate and the bureau of the missionary bodies, and 
in the work at the home base. 

We have seen that formerly Holland had three training 
schools. These have been fused into one, which has led to 
substantial economies and also to a great improvement 
in instruction. Moreover, the college is open to all who 
want to make use of it; the future missionaries of those 
organizations which are outside the co-operation get their 
training there too. As all Dutch missionary activity is 
concentrated on the Dutch Indies, it is possible to take into 
account the future destination of the students, more than 
can be done in other similar colleges, and most of the lan- 
guages can be studied here. The proximity of the university 
in Leiden, where many languages of the East Indies are 
taught, is of the greatest value to the college in Oegstgeest. 

The second sphere of co-operation is that of the bureau 
and secretariate. The four directors of missions attached to 
it act as secretaries of the five Dutch co-operating corpora- 
tions. Every body maintains its own board, which gathers 
regularly with at least some of the directors. The directors 
divide among themselves the correspondence with the 
different mission fields, and bring their reports to the 
respective boards. Of course it is possible that in the future 
this co-operation will lead to further fusion, but I do not 
think this probable, because of the great difficulty it would 
involve for a board which has always been occupied with 
one special field suddenly to be obliged to serve the interests 
of quite a new territory. Division of work will remain 
desirable while unity is sufficiently guaranteed by the 
common direction. 

Co-operation in the third sphere, the work at the home 
base, is also of great importance. The missionary bodies 
were driven to it by their supporters, who neither understood 
nor appreciated the great diversity of missionary organiza- 
tions, especially because they often went for support to 
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the same persons, which made a painful impression. This 
naturally led to combining efforts for collecting the necessary 
money. At present the budget of every corporation is 
drawn up according to a fixed scale, and on this foundation 
and on the financial results of the previous year is fixed 
the percentage of the gifts received for the co-operating 
organizations which is to be allotted to each society. The 
experience is that by far the greater part of the gifts are 
destined for the co-operating societies. Yet every one is 
perfectly free to ear-mark money for one special corporation. 
If perchance one of the societies in one year received in this 
way much more than the others, it would influence the 
amount it received from the joint monies of the next year, 
and so the balance would be restored. This, however, is 
chiefly theory, for in practice almost everything comes in 
without being ear-marked. 

How the incomes of the co-operating societies have 
grown since this movement began is best illustrated by the 
following figures of the principal missionary bodies, in 


Dutch guilders : } 

1900 1910 1920 1980 
The Dutch Missionary Association 98,453°61 125,012°23 238,287°01 881,096-48 
The Utrecht Missionary Society . 55,008°70 101,757°78 + 199,845°94 + 214,735°26 
The Dutch Missionary Society . 52,618-05  75,904°77 160,661-19 —240,788°88 


Total . - 206,075°36 302,674°73  593,244:14 786,572°07 








So in these years of co-operation the income has been 
almost quadrupled. Is this not the best proof that co- 
operation is in the interest of the missions ? 

The best result, however, is not this growing income, but 
the greater unity in the different efforts to proclaim the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in the same field. Co-operation in 
the Netherlands has made possible a much closer co-opera- 
tion in the Dutch Indies, and this may surely be considered 
the most precious fruit of this development. 

C. W. TH. vAN BoOETZELAER VAN DUBBELDAM 


1 A guilder is about 1s. 8d., or 40 cents, at par. 








THE CORRELATED PROGRAM FOR 
CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN CHINA 


By EARL HERBERT CRESSY 


HE Christian colleges in China had ten students! 

in 1878. There were 164 in 1900. There has been 

a steady increase to 898 in 1910, 1698 in 1920 and over 
5000 in 1982. There are now thirteen Christian colleges 
and universities, and six separate schools of medicine and 
theology with four-year courses. The first union univer- 
sities were opened in 1910, and at present there are seven 
union colleges and universities and one non-denominational. 

The increasing cost of these colleges led to the sending 
to China in 1921 of an educational commission led by Dr 
Ernest D. Burton, which presented a plan of nation-wide 
development. This plan met with general approval in 
China and in the West. However, there was at first no 
unified agency available either in China, Britain or America 
to put it into effect. 

In 1928 a group of mission board executives in North 
America proposed the organization of a permanent com- 
mittee. Late in 1925 the assent of two-thirds of the boards 
of trustees in North America was secured and the committee 
set up. It was hedged about with conditions and its 
functions were strictly advisory. This committee, lately the 
Committee (now the Associated Boards) for Christian Colleges 
in China, has played an important part in the discussion of the 
whole problem, and in stimulating further action in China. 


1 Students of college grade only are enumerated, namely, those who have success- 
fully completed twelve years of primary and secondary schooling and have been 
admitted to the freshman year. 
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The Burton report recommended closer organization in 
China. In 1922 the Advisory Council of the East China 
Christian Colleges and Universities was organized but went 
for two years without a meeting. In 1924, the Council of 
Higher Education was organized as part of the China 
Christian Educational Association. 

The Council of Higher Education has borne the major 
responsibility for the development of a unified policy. It 
first took up the question of educational standards, which 
were carefully devised and adopted as a minimum basis. 
In 1926 it decided to work out a ‘ Correlated Program for 
Christian Higher Education in China,’ and enacted that, 
when a program had been adopted, such institutions as 
should accept it for themselves might participate in the 
joint financial campaign which was being proposed by the 
permanent committee in North America. 

As a first step toward building a program the Council 
authorized the gathering and publication of complete 
statistics. This resulted in a volume of 350 pages, Christian 
Higher Education in China, by the present writer. Two 
thousand copies were widely circulated and used. Such 
success as has been thus far achieved is due chiefly to the 
availability of complete information as a basis for the 
impartial use of generally accepted standards, with the 
necessary allowances for local variations. 

The formulation of a program turned largely upon 
decisions as to the proposed size and scope of work of each 
institution. Four factors were studied: the success of the 
institution up to the present time, the size and strength of 
its Christian constituency, the Christian middle schools in its 
area and the general question of scale. 

Success was considered an important factor. This, with 
private colleges in China, involves attracting and holding 
students, which can not be done unless they receive an 
education which enables them to meet real social needs and 
thus earn a living. It also implies the ability to secure the 
necessary funds for plant and current expenses. It was 
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felt unwise to limit too severely the successful institutions 
for the sake of any theoretical program or in order to foster 
the growth of the less successful. 

The strength of the Christian churches and the number 
of graduates of Christian middle schools available in the 
area of any college were held to be important factors which 
impose definite limitations. Upon these depend the Chris- 
tian character of the student body. 

The question of scale concerns the program as a whole 
and, as a corollary, the scope of each institution. The 
Council was convinced that the colleges with their 4500 
students were hardly sufficient to provide leadership for the 
churches and to make a Christian contribution to China. 

Preliminary decisions as to these factors were made by 
the Chinese advisory committee which included a number 
of the most distinguished Chinese educators, the working 
nucleus being the newly elected Chinese presidents of the 
Christian colleges. This committee, with its subcommittees, 
spent thirty days in meetings, and the Council of Higher 
Education has in all spent another thirty days. This has 
involved mastering and passing judgment upon an enormous 
amount of detail. The result was the Correlated Program, 
first adopted in 1928 and revised in 1980, which seeks to 
effect its purpose by the methods of limitation, division of 
labour, co-operation and strengthening. 

Limitations concern the size of the student body. The 
judgment of the Council was that the number of students 
then in the Christian colleges was none too great to achieve 
their objectives, which the Chinese advisory committee 
defined as ‘to serve the Chinese people in general and the 
Christian movement in particular.’ A modest increase was 
planned. The colleges were envisaged as growing institu- 
tions. Their development was not to be immediately 
checked, save in the case of three which were held to have 
reached the limit compatible with their best functioning as 
Christian institutions. The largest college was to have 
800 students, and the greater number not more than 400 
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students. If this does not appear to be much limitation, 
it should be recalled that at one time or another nearly 
every institution has cherished the ambition of becoming 
a great university—witness one with under 200 students 
and architect’s drawings for a plant for 2000. 

It has frequently been argued that there should be 
drastic reductions. Plans have been presented, some of 
which have been sound. Closer study has, in many cases, 
exposed fallacies. Thus, one proposal was found certain 
to result merely in the withdrawal of one large mission from 
higher educational work, and in cutting off that section of 
the Church from trained leadership. Another would close 
institutions which can get any number of well-prepared 
students, able to pay for tuition covering thirty-five to 
forty-five per cent of the educational cost, for the benefit 
of institutions which with difficulty get a smaller number 
of students able to pay five or ten per cent. Many advo- 
cates of cutting down the number of institutions think in 
terms of universities with high standards and equally high 
costs, where a single department would swallow up a modest 
college which is now serving the church in its area. 

Division of labour is the second method of the Correlated 
Program. This also is limitation. Christian higher educa- 
tion in China is considered as a unit. All institutions are 
to make contributions to a larger whole. Five have faculties 
of arts and science only, with ‘ majors’ in various depart- 
ments or vocational groups. Eight are universities according 
to Chinese standards, with at least three colleges. The 
professional schools are divided among these eight: three 
colleges of medicine, two of business, and one each of agri- 
culture, law, engineering, journalism and library science. 
Post-graduate work is proposed for two centres, and one 
post-graduate school of theology. The colleges of arts and 
sciences are largely vocationalized, and provision is made 
for allocation of vocational groups or ‘ majors’ such as 
education, journalism, leather, physical training, industrial 
chemistry and the like. 
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Co-operation is the third method of the Correlated 
Program. The method of union which had been begun in 
1910 appeared to have been carried as far as was possible. 
There remained a residuum of institutions which the experi- 
ence of sixteen years had proved not to be amenable to this 
solution. The proposal of the Burton Commission for a 
federated university seemed to the Council to offer better 
possibilities but not to be sufficiently thorough-going. The 
Correlated Program recommended two steps: first, the 
organization of the institutions in the two areas of East and 
Central China into federated universities ; second, ‘ central- 
ization,’ or the moving of senior colleges to adjacent 
campuses, so as to make savings possible through com- 
bining small classes and through co-operation in the use of 
libraries and science equipment. They were to begin with 
the London plan and proceed to the Oxford or Toronto plan. 
The ‘ centralized’ plan preserved for each institution its 
independence, corporate identity, administration, denomi- 
national character and relations with constituency and 
alumni. This type of university organization was un- 
familiar to the American educators concerned. The plan 
was virtually accepted in Central China, where in 1929 
three colleges and universities came together at one centre, 
with two additional units co-operating, to form Central 
China College. In East China the first step was taken in 
the same year in organizing the East China Federated 
University, with seven colleges and universities co-operating. 

These seven institutions in East China contain over half 
the students, and among them are four of the five largest 
Christian universities. They have by far the largest number 
of Christian middle schools as feeders, the students pay in 
tuition a far greater proportion of the cost of their education, 
and much more local financial support is available. Their 
success has created the East China problem. They are 
not forced to co-operate. Yet it is precisely here that 
co-operation would bring the largest results in strength for 
the Christian movement. The proposed second step in 
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East China, that of moving the senior colleges of several 
institutions to a new university centre in the vicinity of 
Shanghai, has seemed to some an extravagant proposal. 
This was not really the case. Colleges of law, medicine and 
commerce are already in central locations at a distance from 
the parent universities. Two institutions were faced with 
the expense of moving their middle schools off the campus 
to conform to government regulations. It would be cheaper 
to move their senior colleges. The chief considerations 
were: that nearly one-third of the teaching in these institu- 
tions is in classes of ten or less, and much of it is in the upper 
two years where the costs are highest ; and that a portion 
of these classes are duplicates, which could be combined if 
near enough together for students to go back and forth 
between periods. Some of the East China institutions 
were ready to consider this second step. Others were not. 
It was proposed to let those go ahead who wished. One 
withdrew when the matter was pressed ; another withdrew 
in deference to the policy of non-co-operation of a portion 
of its home constituency. 

The fourth method of the Correlated Program is that of 
strengthening all work. All institutions were to be brought 
up to the minimum standards agreed upon. Two centres 
of outstanding strength were to be developed, including 
graduate schools. 

The Correlated Program as adopted in 1980 was a revision 
of the program of 1928, with a compromise plan for East 
China. It was immediately presented to boards of directors 
in China and was officially approved by nearly all. In 
several instances conditions were made which have since 
been removed. The secretary of the Council of Higher 
Education presented it in Britain and North America, where 
it was discussed by the Committee for Christian Colleges 
in China and other groups, and received general approval 
from eight boards of trustees, chiefly of the union universities, 
and from a number of mission boards. 

However, there was much misunderstanding and 
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scepticism in the West. The thorough-going program of 
1928 had been weakened by the compromises of 1980. 
This was accentuated by the withdrawal from the federated 
university of the two institutions in Shanghai, the logical 
centre for the largest development. The program had 
opponents who reacted vigorously against it. The adminis- 
trators who had formulated it, being certain neither whether 
nor when so large a program would actually eventuate, 
were under the necessity of continuing to push the interests 
of their individual institutions. This gave the impression 
. that they were not backing the program. Whatever the 
cause, the morale in China was not sufficiently high to 
enthuse supporters in the West. It was perhaps inevitable 
that the earnest spirit of the meetings of the Council should 
become considerably diluted when mediated by the two 
or three representatives of each institution to distant 
faculties and boards of directors in a less disinterested 
atmosphere. 

A great obstacle in the West was the enormous amount 
of detail to be mastered. Mission boards and university 
trustees properly fix their attention on their own concerns. 
These take all the time they can spare. No one in any 
board was conversant with the situation in China as a 
whole. The program of 1928 was presented to the West 
with but few details, largely on the general principle of 
correlation: all were for it. In 1980 specific measures 
were proposed: every one found something to criticize. 
It became evident that only a judgment based on full 
detailed knowledge could lead to practical results. 

The machinery in the West proved inadequate. In 
Great Britain a new united committee was organized in 
1930. In North America the Committee for Christian 
Colleges in China, composed of three members of each board 
of trustees, was found to bring together too few of those 
responsible and to have too little power. In the fall of 
1981 a new organization was proposed, and the Associated 
Boards for Christian Colleges in China, including all the 
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members of ten boards of trustees in North America, was 
organized in October 1982. 

Meanwhile a group of approximately fifty mission board 
secretaries and other members of governing boards held 
three two-days meetings in New York, at which the program 
was thoroughly discussed. They approved a considerable 
part of the program, and proposed amendments to the 
remainder calling for more thorough-going application of 
standards, less variation in cost per student, more emphasis 
on vocational preparation for life and further economies. 
The East China section was referred back in toto to the 
colleges and universities there for such proposals as they 
might wish to make. 

Some had felt at first that the program was merely a 
scheme to raise money. They advocated correlation without 
additional cost. However, the thorough study made in 
North America of the financial details of the program led 
to a unanimous vote, in the final two-days meeting, that the 
financial request of the program for increase in current 
income was ‘not an excessive amount.’ This, however, 
excluded the large East China items and all requests for 
increases in plant. The fact that, of the one million gold 
dollars which North America puts into Christian colleges 
in China each year, slightly over one-half is from sources 
outside the regular income of the mission boards, and has 
come directly or indirectly as a result of financial campaigns, 
would indicate that the program was correct in looking 
forward to a continuation of this method. 

The present status of the Correlated Program is therefore 
as follows: the program, adopted in 1928 and revised in 
1980 has been approved by boards of directors in China, 
but has broken down in East China where, as this is written, 
readjustments are under way which seem certain to discard 
the federated university and replace it with a council of 
Christian colleges and universities in which all will co- 
operate. The United Committee for Christian Universities 
of China has been set up in Great Britain, and in North 
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America the Associated Boards for Christian colleges in 
China. The group which makes up the latter has, in pre- 
liminary meetings, virtually approved the program (outside 
East China) with amendments which seem certain to be 
accepted, has requested the East China institutions to make 
new proposals, and has expressed the judgment that the 
financial basis of the program is reasonable and will ‘ justify 
the hearty co-operation of the boards of these colleges in 
the support of the program and in the promotion of a united 
financial effort at the proper time.’ They requested the 
Council of Higher Education to consider their amendments, 
bring the program up to date and put it in final form by the 
end of 1982. The Council met in Shanghai last January. 
It should be added that there is an undercurrent in thinking 
both in China and in North America which contemplates 
further reduction. It is uncertain whether this will lead to 
action. 

Certain problems have to be faced. First, regarding 
machinery in the West, which is fundamental for any 
solution. The discussion of the reports of the commissions 
on Christian higher education in India and Japan has raised 
the question of a single board of higher education for all 
mission lands. This has also been proposed by the report 
of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. The experience 
of the last three years in North America and England would 
indicate to the writer the great practical difficulty of this. 
In North America the minimum number of responsible 
national executive secretaries and board members whose 
interest and co-operation must be enlisted to put any advance 
movement into effect is at least fifty. Agreement on general 
principles is easy ; the point of breakdown is reached when 
the principles are applied to definite situations and concrete 
actions are proposed. The only solution is a mastery of the 
details of such situations as a basis for judgment and action. 
This has been sufficiently difficult for the score of institutions 
in China, and has taken years. Would it be possible if the 
two-score institutions in India and the half-score in Japan 
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with their different problems were added ? Would it not 
be better to have a separate body for each of these countries, 
with their secretaries forming a cabinet and general clearing- 
house for Christian colleges and universities in the Orient ? 

Then there is the question so pointedly. raised by the 
laymen’s report mentioned above. Is it possible for the 
colleges in any country themselves to formulate a thorough- 
going program ? Will they agree to reductions only when 
the alternative is extinction ? The thesis of the Correlated 
Program in China has been that the group of institutions 
would actually have the vision and Christian spirit to con- 
struct a good program. This expectation may appear to 
have been imperfectly realized. But is there any other 
permanent basis ? Is control from the outside feasible ? 

Then there is a further problem: it has been the fashion 
to attack higher education in China as too costly and as 
absorbing too large a share of mission funds. About eighty 
North American mission boards are at work in China. 
Twelve of these pay practically the whole cost of higher 
education. These twelve put one-seventh of their budgets 
for China, including personnel, into colleges. Is this too 
much or too little? What are the criteria upon which a 
judgment should be based? How much in professional 
and lay leadership is essential for the growth and leavening 
power of the Christian Church in China with its four hundred 
and fifty thousand members in a nation of four hundred 
million souls ? 

Certain unsolved problems face the Christian colleges in 
China. First is the tendency to secularization which is 
already apparent and which has been the fate of religious 
colleges in all lands. Then there is the maintenance of 
high educational standards. Then the question of adequate 
provision for training the Chinese faculties of the future, 
under Christian auspices and in China, which involves a 
strong post-graduate school. Lastly, the creation of two 
centres of outstanding strength which will be able to attract 
and hold the brightest students, and particularly to have the 

17 
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reserve strength to provide intellectual leadership for the 
Christian movement. These problems cannot be solved 
by an aggregation of small colleges. They demand vision, 
sacrifice and co-operation. The genius of Protestantism 
has been for individual action. Our day demands a united 
front. It is this that the Correlated Program in China 
continues to advocate. 
E. H. Cressy 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE DIFFERENTIA OF CHRISTIANITY 


Tae BuppHa AND THE Curist. By B.H.Streeter. (Bampton Lectures 
for 1982.) London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 1982. 

THe Farras oF MaNnkinp. By Wiiuiam Paton. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 2s. 6d. 1982, 

A Prerace TO CurIsTIAN FalTH in A NEw AcE. By Rurus M. Jones. 
New York and London: Macmillan. $2.00. 10s. 1982, 


SE three books are occupied with a question of funda- 
mental importance to all who have any active interest in 
Christian missions. The question may be put in this way: Has 
Christianity something to offer to the world that the world cannot 
do without, something also that the world cannot obtain elsewhere ? 
Unless we can give a decided affirmative answer to this question, 
there is little ground for persevering with the missionary enterprise. 

This question can be resolved into two. First: does religion 
offer a way of apprehending—and being apprehended by—teality, 
different from that offered, for example, by science, yet every bit 
as essential—perhaps more essential—if we are to have a full life ? 
And second : among the great religions of the world, does Christianity 
do this in a unique and supremely satisfying way ? 

Dr Rufus Jones deals mainly with the first problem; Mr Paton 
mainly with the second ; Professor Streeter has a shot at both. 

Like all Professor Streeter’s works, The Buddha and the Christ 
is immensely interesting. His Bampton Lectures must have been 
among the most fascinating of the long list delivered on that founda- 
tion. He begins by making out a strong case for saying ‘ Yes’ to 
our first question, and then goes on to tackle the second by making 
a detailed comparison between Buddhism and Christianity, their 
Founders, history, current religious practice, way of life and hope 
of future blessedness. In all this there is that abundance of acute 
observation and brilliant comment that we have grown to expect. 
But much the most notable feature of the book is the way in which 
the author has really tried to enter into the Buddhist point of view 
and to describe the Buddhist faith sympathetically. There is a 
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pleasant absence of criticism for criticism’s sake, and equally of the 
notion that we exalt Christianity by belittling all other religions. 
And the remarkable thing is that, even in the hands of an expositor 
who is determined to be fair and eager to be sympathetic and to say 
the best that can be said for it, Buddhism still does not make a 
strong appeal. Set beside Christianity, and displayed at its best, 
it is evidently not a Gospel; and one of the significant features 
brought out in this book is that, in the course of its evolution, 
Buddhism is tending to move away from its original positions 
to something that has more than a superficial resemblance to 
Christianity. 

In The Faiths of Mankind Mr Paton casts his net wider than 
does Professor Streeter. Here is a comparison of the answers given 
to the great religious questions by the Chinese sages, by Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam and Christianity. The result is that there is a 
‘case for the Christian world mission,’ that in Christ something is 
offered to the world that the world most urgently needs and cannot 
find elsewhere. It is not possible to summarize the book. One can 
only admire the way in which such a quantity of detail has been 
mastered and set down clearly and intelligibly in 150 pages. It is 
not only a powerful vindication of the right and the duty of Christi- 
anity to be a missionary religion ; it is also a useful introduction to 
the comparative study of religion. 

The third book brings us back to our first question. It is some- 
thing more than ‘a preface’: in a sense it is a detailed table of 
contents too. Dr Jones discusses the right of religion to speak of 
reality, and the claim of religion to bring man into touch with reality, 
in a way that cannot otherwise be achieved. Having established 
this point he goes on to show how this commerce with the unseen 
world has, as a matter of fact, been achieved by men and women 
in the history of the Church. The lives of the saints—obscure or 
famous—have played a part somewhat analogous to that of experi- 
ment in science. ‘They confirm the religious theory. From that we 
pass on to draw out the essential heart of Christianity—the Kingdom 
of God, ‘ the creative work of God and man together,’ made possible 
by the revelation in Christ that God is love. The fitness of the 
Church to undertake and carry on this creative work is discussed 
with what seems to the present writer timely insistence on Paul’s 
idea of the Church as an organism—the Body of Christ. There is 
a final chapter which does not seem to fit very well into the scheme 
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of the book, on ‘A New Emphasis in Education.’ Dr Jones has 
written with a sense of urgency, and his work should stimulate us 


to a livelier faith and more abundant works. 


T. W. Manson 
OxFORD 


INDIAN RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Hinpu Montsm AND P.iuraLism: As found in the Upanishads and 
in the Philosophies dependent upon them. By Max Hunter 
Harrison, London: Oxford University Press. lls. 6d. 1982. 

Vers LE Crist PAR LE Vepanta. I, SANKARA ET RAMANUJA. Par 
PreRRE JOHANNS, S.J. Traduit de l’Anglais par MicnEL Leprus, 
S.J. Louvain: Museum Lessianum. Frs. 80. 1982. 

Die IpEE pER SUNpDE: Ihre Entwicklung in den Hochreligionen des 
Orients und des Occidents. Von Gustav MENscHING. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, M, 4,80, 19381. 

INDIEN UND DAS CuHRISTENTUM, I, Teil. InpIscHE FROMMIGKEIT. 
Von H. W. Scuomerus, Halle-Saale: Waisenhaus. RM. 9. 
1931. 

PARALLELEN ZUM CHRISTENTUM ALS RELIGIONSGESCHICHTLICHES UND 
THEOLOGISCHES ProsBLeM. Von H. W. Scuomerus. Giitersloh : 
Bertelsmann. M. 1.50. 1982. 


T is of some significance that these five books, all of them deal- 
ing with the religious thought of India and all of them of high 
quality, have appeared almost simultaneously in recent months. 
They bear witness to the seriousness with which account is being 
taken of the Indian religious development and, written as they are 
in three languages, they indicate how widespread is the interest 
that this study arouses. It is well that this should be so for, whether 
or no Indian religion and philosophy are likely to be more influential 
in the West in future than they have been in the past (and there are 
some indications that this may prove to be the case) it is certainly so, 
as Mr Harrison claims in the preface to his book, that, as relations 
between India and the West grow closer, we ought to seek to under- 
stand better the significance of each other’s culture. 

Four of these books are definitely occupied with the comparison 
of the Indian culture with Christianity, and there is no reason why 
the study should be less sympathetic and discerning on that account. 
Mr Harrison’s book differs from the others in being an examination 
of Indian philosophy entirely in its own context. He has discharged 
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his task with an independence and thoroughness that would have 
rejoiced the heart of Dr J. N. Farquhar, to whom he makes acknow- 
ledgment as having first set the course of his studies in this direction. 
Mr Harrison avoids all extravagance of statement in his estimate 
of the value of the products of Indian thinking but he does not 
hesitate to say that ‘the conversations of Yijiiavalkya and the 
instruction of Svetaketu belong not merely to the sources of Indian 
philosophy but to the literature of the world’ (p. 79). He makes 
a careful study of the elements that go to make up the teaching 
of the Upanishads and comes to the conclusion that Yajiiavalkya’s 
monistic doctrine belongs to an early stratum, and that the form 
in which theism appears ‘is to some extent determined by the fact 
that not only a general pantheism but the explicit teaching of 
Yajiiavalkya has gone before’ (p. 97). Yajiiavalkya’s doctrine, 
he further considers, does not go beyond a suggestion that the 
ordinary consciousness is illusory. ‘The working out of the doctrine 
of illusion is the work of later thought ’ (p. 187). 

With that later thought, as exhibited not only in Sankara but 
also in Ramanuja and in the Pluralism of the Séikhya the later 
portion of his study is occupied. Mr Harrison does not deal with 
the dualism of Madhva (whose name is incorrectly given on p. 5). 
His examination of Sankhya and its probable origin is full of interest. 
It is not a scientific system, as some would interpret it, but like all 
the other systems a means of release. In this it resembles Buddhism 
also, which some would explain as if it were a modern rationalism. 
Mr Harrison agrees with Sir S. Radhakrishnan that the Séakhya 
may have been in an early stage ‘a kind of realistic theism, 
approaching the Visishtaédvaita view of the Upanishads.’ 

Mr Harrison remarks (p. 87) that both ‘ Sankara and Ramanuja 
are closely allied with the great systematizers of the Middle Ages.’ 
When we turn to Professor Johanns’ book we have this fact brought 
repeatedly to our notice. His study of the systems of Sankara and 
Raémanuja (apparently to be followed by at least one other volume 
bearing the general title Vers le Christ par le Vedanta) has been 
translated from the English in which it originally appeared in the 
Light of the East, a monthly review, issued by St Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta. The characteristic of this study is its alignment of the 
Vedantic interpreters with St Thomas Aquinas. Here is how the 
Belgian Sanscritist, M. de la Vallée Poussin, describes the work that 
this group of Catholic missionaries are doing : 
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Without adopting, like Robert de Nobili in former days, the Brahman 
dress these very modern apologists have made for themselves a subtle 
psychology, thoroughly Thomist and yet Bengali. While their brothers 
are civilizing the totems of Chota Nagpur they beguile this intellectual 
aristocracy which found Buddhism irrational and Allah too simple (p. vii). 


The close parallel between Safikara and St Thomas consists in 
their agreement that God has no relation to the world. He is ‘ the 
unmoved Mover’ of Aristotle. According to Professor Johanns, the 
famous answer of Bahva to Viaskali: ‘ That Atman is silence,’ is in 
perfect agreement with St Thomas. ‘ But,’ he goes on, ‘ while God 
is not related to the world, the world is related to God. But for 
Sankara the world was a mirage and not a revelation ’ (p. 88). 

So here Professor Johanns turns from Sankara to RamAnuja. 


The conclusion we reach will be that, if we eliminate atheistic and 
pantheistic aspects, the VisishtAadvaita of Ram&nuja combined with the 
Advaita of Sankara gives us an almost correct theism. 


The atheism that has to be rejected is the karma doctrine, while 
the pantheism is ‘the inherence of the soul and of matter in God’ 
(p. 88). This latter is ‘a thesis that Satikara judged so absurd that 
he denied the reality of the world rather than accept it ’ (p. 38). 

It is easy to see that to this Thomist Sankara appears to have 
discovered the greater truth, but Ramanuja is needed to complete it. 


The bhakti of Ram&nuja confronted with the splendid metaphysic of 
Sankara—in other words, the desire to see God and the impossibility of 
seeing Him naturally—has brought us very near our goal which is to 
reach Christ by the way of the Vedanta (p. 222). 

The Hindus can accept our philosophy without renouncing their great 
philosophers (p. 228). 


There is much that is admirable in the way in which Professor 
Johanns carries through his thesis, though one doubts if he does 
not at times allow his enthusiasm to influence his exposition. One 
remembers, too, how Eckhart was condemned by Rome in the 
fourteenth century for doctrines approximating to Sankara’s, and 
how the Bengali convert, Brahmabandhava, a generation ago came 
under a similar censure for Vedantism. This book, however, has 
the papal imprimatur and for its courageous adventure into the 
realms of ‘ syncretism ’ it deserves to be studied. 
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Professor Mensching has traced in his book the development of 
the conception of sin in the higher religions of the East and Chris- 
tianity. India enters largely into his investigation, but mostly 
through the Sanscrit religious literature. What he says of the idea 
of salvation being controlled throughout by the karma idea is for 
the most part true, but at the same time the need of deliverance 
from the burden of sin is not wholly ignored. This is to be discovered 
especially in the vernacular literature which expresses the heart 
of the bhakta. It is true that to both Hinduism and Buddhism the 
problem of moral evil is secondary to that of the sorrows of life, yet 
all the time the one is interwoven with the other. 

There remain Professor Schomerus’ two books. The Professor is 
one of the most industrious as well as one of the most admirably 
equipped of students of Indian religion in relation to Christianity. 
His study of Indian devotion forms the first of three volumes which he 
proposes to issue under the general title Indien und das Christentum. 
In addition he has found time to prepare a monograph of 58 pages 
on the interesting subject of parallels and alleged borrowings between 
Christianity and the other religions. He tries to indicate the 
boundaries that separate the religionsgeschichtlich sphere from that 
of theology, a task which he considers, ‘not inopportune in view 
of the tendencies of the dialectic theology ’ (p. 20). For the study 
of Indian devotion or bhakti Dr Schomerus is exceptionally well 
equipped by his intimate knowledge of the Saiva Siddhanta and 
indeed of South Indian religion generally. If he directs attention 
chiefly to bhakti developments in the South that is not to be accounted 
a fault, for it is in the South that bhakti has struck its deepest roots. 
A particularly interesting chapter of this book treats of ‘ Woman 
and Religion in South India.’ Among the sixty-three saints of 
South Indian Saivism there are two women, one of the two a poet, 
while among the Vaishnavite poet-saints there is also a notable 
woman named Andal. Dr Schomerus gives translations of poems 
by these women. Both his books provide valuable guidance to the 
study of Indian religion, all the more valuable because they are 
based not only upon the study of the Sanscrit literature but upon 
personal knowledge of the religious ideas of the common people as 
these are conveyed to us through their vernacular poetry. 

NicoL Macnico. 


EDINBURGH 
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MOSLEM CREED AND PEOPLE 


Tse Musuim Creep: Its Evolution and Historical Development. By 
A. J. Wenstncxk. London: Cambridge University Press. 145s. 
1982. 

THe Peorie oF THE Mosque: An Introduction to the Study of Islam, 
with Special Reference to India. By L. Bevan Jones. London : 
Student Christian Movement Press. 10s. 6d. Calcutta: Associa- 
tion Press. Rs.8 and Rs.4. 1982. 


'T\HESE two books are a study in contrasts: the Creed and the 

People. Professor Wensinck in a scholarly analysis based on 
wide research shows how stage by stage the theology of Islam 
reached the forms in which we know it. Mr Bevan Jones, as a 
missionary, is concerned to visualize the actual mentality of the 
Moslem, particularly in India, and the way to approach him with 
the message of Christ as the one thing needful. The two are inti- 
mately connected. As the missionary comes into contact with the 
rural Moslem of the Panjab he finds a catechism entitled ‘ Pakki 
Roti’ (well-baked bread) which quotes the creed of the great divine 
Abu Hanifa, and the elaborate research of the Professor leads through 
various forms of creed to their crystallization in such catechisms for 
the faithful. 

Dr Wensinck, starting from the extempore utterances of the 
Qur’an, shows through an exhaustive analysis of the Traditions 
how the different elements of belief and practice were shaped into 
the massive structure of doctrine and legal enactment known as 
figh, in which the ceremonial element preponderates. He shows 
how from belief in the unity follows shahéda or confession and 
dedication to the spread of the faith whether by persuasion or force. 
The relation of faith to works produces the schism of the Kharijites : 
can a bad or erring believer be a true Moslem or Imim? How far 
are the works of man dependent on the will of God, whose decree is 
absolute ? The Mu’tazilites emphasize the responsibility of man 
and modify the anthropomorphism of the Qur’an and the Kharijites. 
Their rationalism goes down before the orthodoxy of Ibn Hanbal, 
and the Qur’an is henceforth revered as uncreated. Al Ash’ari 
sums up the faith on a basis of reasoning, but it is Ghazzali who 
liberates Moslem theology by combining mysticism with orthodoxy. 
Of this last Professor Wensinck says little, and if one might venture 
to make a suggestion it would be that this stage should be further 
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dealt with, and that the classification and reasons for selection of 
the Traditions which are used should be more clearly indicated. 
The rest of this valuable treatise is taken up with three great 
summaries of medieval Moslem theology, with detailed proofs from 
the Traditions. We are led to understand how certain doctrines 
that are not contained in the Qur’an have gained a firm hold on the 
average Moslem ; e.g. the impeccability of the prophets or the inter- 
cession of Mohammed at the day of judgment. 

Mr Bevan Jones, as Principal of the Henry Martyn School of 
Islamics at Lahore, is chiefly concerned with the equipment of the 
missionary for his task of presenting the Gospel to followers of a 
faith which bases itself upon the Old and New Testaments, yet 
contradicts both. In a careful and lucid exposition he has given 
the missionary to Moslems, particularly in India, the foundation 
needed for his specialized work, and this book should be read and 
studied by every one of his colleagues as well as by any others who 
wish to understand the approach of the Christian evangelist to the 
Moslem. Its dedication reminds us of the scholar-missionary, 
Canon Edward Sell, whose writings were an ‘inspiration to two 
generations of missionaries.’ He succeeded two earlier generations : 
that of Henry Martyn, the pioneer translator who opened up the 
Bible to the Moslem world of India and Persia, and that of Dr 
Imadud Din the prolific and fruitful Christian apologist and earnest 
Bible commentator. Now come a fifth and sixth generation, in 
which the foreign missionary is necessarily a decreasing element 
while the converts of former evangelists, such as Rowland Bateman, 
and their children are working as pastors and evangelists, writers 
and publishers or as Christian citizens of various degrees. For 
these Mr Bevan Jones has provided a vade mecum which is not only 
published in English but also is being rendered into Urdu. 

The student is furnished with a clear and attractive outline of the 
rise and expansion of Islam ; its foundations in scripture, traditions 
and canon law; its creed, worship, observances and sects. This 
is followed by a sketch of Islam in the modern world and concluded 
by a review of the contacts between Christianity and Islam since 
the sixteenth century, with a useful glossary and index. It is the 
work of a writer who knows what the budding missionary needs and 
has selected his material with skill. Mr Bevan Jones’ criticism of 
methods and presentation of the message is candid and searching. 
Alongside the unstudied imitation of Christ in the life of His messenger 
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there is nothing that appeals to the Moslem so strongly as the picture 
of Christ presented in the Gospels. Hence the polemic of modern 
Moslem antagonists centres on the effort to impugn the historicity 
of the New Testament, and each result of modern criticism that 
seems to disintegrate the gospel portrait of Christ is eagerly welcomed. 
Mr Bevan Jones is at pains to show how this may be met, but the 
mass of those with whom we have to do hold to belief in the 
prophets and Scriptures, and it is the witness of these that has most 
often led the Moslem to Christ. 

Having given us so much from the Christian side, perhaps the 
Henry Martyn School may some day give us a study of the Moslem 
villagers of the Central Panjab. They are a ‘ people of the mosque ’ 
worth knowing. Has the attitude of the true mystic to God and the 
world ever been more finely expressed than in the couplet of their 
village poet Bulle Shah: Hath kar wal, dil yar wal (The hand on the 
work, the heart with the beloved) ? 


H. U. Werrsrecut STANTON 
LONDON 





CASTE IN INDIA 


InpIAN Caste Customs. By L. S.S. O’Mauttey. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. 1982. 

Tae Caste System oF NoRTHERN INpIA: With Special Reference to the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. By E.A.H. Biunt. London: 
Oxford University Press. 15s. 1982. 


HESE two valuable books are the result of long study by 
authors who, as superintendents of census operations and 
in other capacities, have had special opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge. While dictionaries and glossaries of castes are numerous, 
more general treatment of the structure of the caste systems is not 
so common. Both books deal with facts rather than with theories 
as to origin, though Mr Blunt’s exposition gives useful summaries, 
with full reference to authorities, of the various attempts to explain 
how the rigidity of the division of Hindus into castes arose, and he 
adds useful criticisms of the more fanciful theories. 

Mr O’Malley shows that a caste is a group linked by heredity, 
the members of which (except in the case of very few groups) may 
not marry outside the caste, while their matrimonial alliances within 
the caste are subject to many and varying restrictions. In the 
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sixteenth century the Portuguese noticed that many castes had a 
traditional occupation, and that there were limits on commensality. 
Of all these matters Mr O’Malley explains the broad features, and 
he also sketches the organization within a caste which deals with 
breaches of custom and the penalties it inflicts. He describes the 
unhappy lot of the ‘ untouchables’ and, lastly, discusses modern 
tendencies. 

In Mr Blunt’s work the same topics are set out with a wealth of 
illustration. Separate chapters deal with the castes which have 
sprung out of sectarian differences, with the system in the Himalayas 
which is not that of the Gangetic plain, and with the, wandering 
castes. He discusses caste in relation to Islam, to occupation, to 
the economics of India, to religion and to law. Thus, while Mr 
O’Malley’s book is a safe guide for the ordinary person anxious to 
get a general view, and is a sound introduction for a new student, 
Mr Blunt’s gives material for a closer and more detailed knowledge. 
Every missionary and official whose work is likely to take him to 
northern India should study the latter. The views of both authors on 
the value of the caste system and the Hindu community in the past 
and in the future are especially worth attention. 

Neither book seems to give sufficient weight to Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
essay showing how Hinduism is absorbing animistic tribes. His 
account can usefully be supplemented by Mr R. C. Bromley’s 
description of the Rawats and Merats of Rajputana (Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1906), which shows how two branches 
of a tribe in Rajputana, one of which had adopted Islam in the 
seventeenth century, continued social relations, even intermarrying, 
till service in the army brought them only thirty years ago into 
contact with the regular restrictions of Hinduism and caused a 
breach. Another omission is that of the regulation of castes in 
Nepal by Jayastithi Malla at the end of the fifteenth century, 
described in Wright’s History of Nepal, and discussed and explained 
by S. Lévi in Le Népal, Vol. 1. Mr Blunt’s description of the hill 
districts requires modification in the light of Dr Joshi’s treatise on 
Khasa family law in the Himalayan districts of the United Province, 
and his chapter on Islam contains some doubtful history. His 
note on p. 167 on the relationship between Turk, Moghul, Mongol 
and Manchu, for example, would be improved by a reference to 
the explanation of these races in Elias and Ross’ History of the 
Moghuls. On the subject of anthropometry as a guide to race, 
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Mr O'Malley is silent, while Mr Blunt is content with a footnote 
asserting that it has proved that the Hindu race is of mixed origin, 
if it has proved nothing else. 

OxFrorpD R. Burn 





JAPAN 


Japan: Some Phases of her Problems and Developments. By Inazo 
Nrrospe. London: Benn, 18s, 1982. 

New Lire THrouGH Gop. By Toyvontko Kacawa. New York: Revell. 
$1.50. Toronto: United Church Publishing House. $1.75. 
London: Student Christian Movement Press. 5s. 1982. 


ITOBE states in his preface that when writing he had in 
mind ‘a few intelligent English readers who would take it 
up not merely for entertainment, but who would be patient enough 
to peruse it in order to understand the ideas and motives underlying 
the changes now transpiring in Japan.’ We believe that the book 
will find a much wider circle of readers than that, because it has 
something to say to everybody who takes any real interest in Japan. 
It will certainly satisfy those who are looking for a book which 
portrays the relevant facts of the material and spiritual basis upon 
which Japan is built. 

The book is comprehensive in this respect, dealing with such 
divergent subjects as geography, history, the emergence of modern 
Japan, present-day government and politics, education, labour, food, 
population and finally religion and philosophy, and the author has 
succeeded in the task of selecting from a vast material what is 
indispensable for making Westerners understand the fabric of Japan. 
This selective process is in itself an interpretation, and it is this 
which constitutes the great value of the book. He who undertakes 
to interpret a country and a people needs a somewhat paradoxical 
quality which might be called detached love. Nitobe possesses this 
quality. He loves his country and people, but he has lived long 
enough in the West to be sufficiently detached to reflect about the 
object of his love and thereby to see things in their right proportion. 
Furthermore, his mind is thoroughly familiar with the western way 
of thinking, and therefore he can translate things Japanese into a 
language easily comprehensible to Westerners. He shows on the 
whole a well-balanced judgment and is not easily carried away by 
sentiment. We have, therefore, every reason to ponder over a few 
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bitter remarks which he makes in regard to the experiences of Japan 
with foreign countries. 

Nitobe professes to be a liberal, and sees dangerous signs of 
reversion to the old political type under the régime of the Shoguns. 
In his opinion the nation must choose between such reactionary 
policy and the principles of the great reforms of Japanese history 
seen in the stabilization of the imperial authority, the broadening 
of popular rights and the introduction of foreign ideas. 

Nitobe calls Shinto ‘the ensemble of the emotional elements of 
the Japanese race.’ It will, he believes, ‘ be preserved as a custom 
of court ceremonies and national rites; but as a religious tenet it 
must give way to Buddhism and Christianity.’ Though he acknow- 
ledges a certain revival of Buddhism in Japan he sees an innate 
weakness in its lack of ethical power and status. Neither does he 
think that Confucianism, in the form of Chinese classics, has a future 
in Japan. Bushido, the moral code of knighthood, with its concepts 
of loyalty and filiality, will remain, he thinks, a living force as an 
unwritten code of honour. 

In the last ten pages the author speaks of Christianity in Japan. 
He points out that it is not theological arguments or philosophical 
presentation of Christian doctrines that have most attracted the 
attention of the Japanese public, but rather what followers of Christ 
have actually accomplished, the life they have led, the character 
they have built, as well as the tangible results they have shown 
in activity for the social and moral betterment of humanity. He is 
obviously of the opinion that this explains the fact ‘that there are 
thousands who accept wholly or in part the teaching of Christianity 
but who do not belong to any ecclesiastical organization.’ He does 
not admit that Christianity is an alien faith for the Japanese; he 
believes that it is nearer to Japanese thought now than it was to 
western thought when it was first introduced into Europe. 

To make Christianity the saving force in the life of Japan is 
the great aim of Kagawa. New Life through God allows us to see 
the man at work, to hear him preach, to study his methods. The 
book is made up of lectures which Kagawa gave during one of his 
evangelistic tours and which two Japanese took down ad verbatim. 
We are grateful that even the English translation conveys something 
of the spontaneity of the spoken word. 

When reading these lectures we are constantly reminded of 
Nitobe’s remark that it is not theological doctrines but the practical 
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application of Christianity which appeals to the Japanese. Kagawa’s 
appeal to his countrymen is on these lines. The sole purpose of the 
book is to demonstrate that the power of God changes human lives 
practically and visibly. It is of deep significance that Kagawa’s 
first prayer after his conversion was: ‘God, make me like Christ.’ 
With a simple childlike faith he records the great acts of God in 
nature, history and the daily life of the individual; and it is with 
this simple faith that he calls his countrymen to believe in God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ. That his call is heard and followed by 
thousands in the Kingdom of God Movement is due to his making 
people comprehend and experience God as a reality. He states 
clearly that beside Christ there is no complete revelation of God 
and that there is no other way to know the love of God except 
through Christ ; but he says also that it is not for Christianity to 
outvoice other religions, but to outlive them. The great emphasis 
which he puts on applied Christianity is obvious in such a sentence 
as: ‘ The fact that I am urging many people to accept the Christian 
religion is not for the purpose of spreading Christian doctrines as 
such, but for the purpose of bringing about a practical application 
of the love that Christ teaches.’ 

Professor Kenneth Saunders in his introduction calls Kagawa 
the Tolstoi and the St Francis of Japan. There is some truth 
in this statement, and as long as Kagawa praises with childlike 
faith the great love of our Heavenly Father we cannot but join in 
his praise. But the case is different as regards the Tolstoi in him. 
Many will not feel able to follow Kagawa in his belief in a radical 
application of the Sermon on the Mount to society and economics. 
The last chapters of the book, dealing with ‘God and the New Social 
Order,’ are, therefore, not convincing. The Church, with the rare 
exception of a few sects, has never believed in such direct application 
of Christian love to society and economics. This, of course, does 
not mean that the Church has nothing to say about and to do with 
economics and society, but here we are faced with the as yet un- 
solved problem of Christian social ethics, which will not be solved 
without a clear conception of Christian doctrines. We should learn 
much from Kagawa’s fight against specific social evils, and from 
his efforts to improve conditions, but this can hardly be taken as 
laying the foundations of a new social order. 

’ O. IsERLAND 

GENEVA 
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WEST AFRICAN TRIBES 


TRIBES OF THE NiGER DetTa: THerr RELIGIONS AND CusToMs. By 
P. Amaury Tausot, D.Sc. Illustrated. London: Sheldon Press. 
18s. 1982. 

A SupanesE Kincpom: An Ethnographical Study of the Jukun-speaking 
Peoples of Nigeria. By C. K. Mreex, F.R.A.I. Introduction by 
H. R. Paumer, C.M.G., C.B.E. Illustrated. Maps. London : 
Kegan Paul. 25s. 1981. 

Tue TRIBES OF THE ASHANTI HINTERLAND. 2 vols. By R. S. Ratrray, 
C.B.E., D.Sc. Illustrated. Map. London: Oxford University 
Press. 45s. 1982. 


ESE books are appropriately grouped together, for they 

represent the outcome of personal investigation by admini- 
strative officers in Nigeria and the Gold Coast, and afford an 
interesting contrast both in mode of approaching the problems 
and in manner of presentation of the results obtained. 

Dr Talbot deals with portions of the Ibo and Ijaw nations dwell- 
ing in the Degema Division of Southern Nigeria. His material 
was collected in 1914-16, and much of it takes the form of evidence 
in court cases. He often gives the exact words of his informant, 
or as literal a translation as possible. This, together with the 
occasional use of words with a localized meaning, may present some 
difficulty to readers unfamiliar with West Africa. 

Besides being an interesting record of a people who are rapidly 
changing from what they were when the author dwelt among them, 
the book has distinct value to administrator and missionary. Dr 
Talbot shows, for example, how a threat to the maintenance of 
law and order by the apparent boycotting of British courts turned 
out to be merely the logical action of people anxious to obey an 
injunction to avoid all strife during the sacred month of Ale. He 
gives an interesting account of the final destruction of the canni- 
balistic cult of Fene-Ma-So in 1915 by the joint effort of the Niger 
Delta Pastorate Mission and the paramount chief. 

The decorative sense of the Ibos is rated very highly, and one 
is reminded that much of their best work was incidental to the 
beautifying of shrines. Even in 1916 only the coarser kinds of 
pottery were being made for sale, the beautiful types illustrated 
in the book being no longer obtainable. Special features are the 
chapters on ‘Games’ and ‘Coiffures,’ the latter perhaps due to 
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Mrs Talbot’s interest. Her hand is evident too in the more de- 
seriptive portions of the book, many of which are of singular 
beauty. 

Mr Meek gives us an ethnographical study of the Jukun-speak- 
ing people of Nigeria, who occupy the basin of the Benue east of its 
confluence with the Niger. The Jukun kingdom, though now of 
little power, is the only remaining example of the type of State 
characteristic of the Western Sudan before the advent of Muham- 
madan religion and culture, and in his investigations Mr Meek was 
fortunate in not being restricted by arbitrary political boundaries. 
His work was prompted by the interest taken in the Jukun people 
by Mr (now Sir) H. R. Palmer, who has drawn on his extensive 
knowledge of Northern Nigeria to contribute a valuable historical 
introduction. 

Of the value of the book to the serious student there can be no 
doubt. But Mr Meek, while acknowledging wherever necessary 
the sources of his information and estimating its value, has achieved 
a continuous narrative which will give real pleasure to the general 
reader. Here he will find a fascinating account of the social, 
economic and esthetic life of a country under a ruler who need not 
be a victorious leader, but who must manifest his divine origin by 
securing a succession of rich harvests through his personal influence 
over the works of nature; whose country is in a state of transition 
from mainly matriarchal to increasingly patriarchal conditions ; 
and whose people have no clan or totemic organization, but only 
family and kindred associations rapidly being broken down. 

Captain Rattray chronicles the results of two years’ study of the 
tribes of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. The title he 
has chosen serves to link these volumes with his previous work 
among the Ashanti people, and is perhaps a reminder of the remark- 
able similarity he found existing between the nature of the States of 
Mampruse and Dagomba and the great Akan-speaking States, 
suggesting possibly a common stock and origin. 

The introduction of indirect rule among the tribes of the Northern 
Territories is now being effected, and Captain Rattray’s findings 
may have an important bearing upon the form of government 
introduced (or re-introduced) into this area. The author can show 
no references to previous investigations, if any such have taken 
place, but on the contrary presents the rather serious indictment 


that little was previously known of the religion, customs and social 
18 
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organization of the people, and nothing of the constitution of Native 
courts and tribunals. 

Enquiries began with a preliminary language survey which led 
Captain Rattray to the conclusion that he had to deal with a fairly 
homogeneous linguistic area. Further study revealed a similar 
uniformity in religion, in tribal and totemic organization, and in 
political constitution. But the system of tribal government had 
become obscured. This was due to the descent of small bands of 
strangers in comparatively recent times, so that the original con- 
ception of a Tin’dana, or priest-king, had become overlaid with 
ideas of secular and territorial leadership, a process which the author 
regards as unnatural, and to a considerable extent aided by European 
intervention. In the restoration of the old seat of power and 
authority he sees the main hope of a successful system of indirect rule. 

Professor Westermann has contributed a valuable note to the 
linguistic material collected by the author. There is also a series 
of pen pictures of life in a Nankanese village translated from the 
original Nankane of Victor Aboye, an African. The main portion 
of the book deals with the social life of each tribe, special attention 
being given to the more highly organized Mampruse and Dagomba 
constitutions. The full value of his investigations will be more 
apparent when Captain Rattray has opportunity to summarize the 
information now given under separate tribal headings. But as it 
stands it must be an inducement to all workers in the Northern 
Territories to carry on what has been so ably begun. Changes in 
the control of primary education in this area will undoubtedly lead 
to an increase in missionary effort, and this too may be a factor in 
encouraging further study. 

REIGATE, SURREY H. A. HARMAN 





AN AFRICAN MISCELLANY 


Le Répertorre Arricain. Par Henri Dusors, S.J. Cartes. Rome: 
Sodalité de S, Pierre Claver. L. 9 et L. 15. 1982. 


Conférence des Missions Catholiques d Afrique was formed 

in 1927, to collaborate with the International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures and to bring together the work of 
the various Roman Catholic missions in Africa. The Conférence 
has its headquarters at Rome with Father Dubois as secretary. 
This Répertoire, which has been warmly welcomed, is a careful and 
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scholarly piece of work, though this scrupulous exactitude has led 
to an odd result. The list of ‘ Protestant’ missionary societies is 
quoted from the World Missionary Atlas, but since the only list of 
missions in Africa given there is that of missions with headquarters 
in the country itself, most of the large missions do not appear at 
all. In a supplement just issued the author points out this fact. 

The book is written primarily for missionaries, for those pre- 
paring to go out and for those already working, possibly in isolation ; 
but parts of it will be useful for mission study circles and for those 
responsible for the direction of missionary work. 

The first part contains general information about Africa: its 
history (including the pre-European ages which often have less 
attention), geography, races, languages, culture and arts. The 
second part deals with colonial problems: conflicting principles of 
colonization, language, forced labour and so on. The third part 
treats of problems affecting Christian missions, showing first the 
mission in its setting and then taking up the training of candidates 
and Native workers, education, medical work and so forth, con- 
cluding with wider questions such as the relation of missions to 
nationalism, social questions, indigenous art, co-operation with 
outside bodies and the sources from which missionary funds are 
drawn. Here there is an interesting discussion of the difference 
between Roman Catholic and Protestant resources. The fourth 
part surveys the religious forces at work in Africa: the Coptic 
Church, paganism, Islam and Christianity, with a chapter on Pro- 
testantism and Protestant mentality. The fifth and last part treats 
of certain tools for missionary work, such as the study of primitive 
culture, human geography, marriage, with full information regarding 
orders and congregations working in different parts of Africa and 
an extensive bibliography. 

Within the limits of 400 pages these subjects cannot be ex- 
haustively treated, but the range of Fr Dubois’ knowledge is so wide 
that he has been able to compress his material in such a way as to 
provide a framework round which further studies can be built. It 
is a wonderful handbook for the student preparing to go abroad 
under any mission. Protestants may question some interpretations 
of their beliefs and their work, but the tone is scholarly and dis- 
passionate, with a real effort to be fair to those with whom one 
must disagree, and the book should have a wide circulation. 

CHIPSTEAD B. D. Grsson 
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PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Tue Repusuic or Brazit: A Survey of the Religious Situation, By 
Erasmo BraGa and Kenneta G. Gruss. Illustrated. Maps. 
London : World Dominion Press. 5s. 1982. 

THe InpIGENous CuuRCH IN PERU. By Joun Ruirtcuie. London : 
World Dominion Press. 6d. 1982. 


HE World Dominion Press is making a valuable contribution 
to the study of the missionary movement with its Survey 
Series, to which the first book belongs. For Latin Americans the 
book has the extraordinary value of being the posthumous work 
of Professor Erasmo Braga, who died a few weeks before it appeared. 
Professor Braga was the Executive Secretary of the Committee on 
Co-operation in Brazil, a well-known authority in educational 
matters, and the most outstanding evangelical leader in Latin 
America. 

Mr Grubb has been for many years closely associated with 
missionary enterprise in Latin America. He is an authority on the 
Indian languages and cultures, and the author of two other books 
of the Survey Series. He spent a considerable time in travelling 
through Brazil in order to collect statistics and undertake a personal 
investigation of the whole situation. Professor Braga interpreted 
the data thus collected, wrote the text of the Survey and prepared 
the conclusions and recommendations. Thus the book is the 
co-operative effort of two of the minds best fitted to offer reliable 
information about the religious life of Brazil and the contribution 
of evangelical missions to its spiritual uplift. 

After a study of the land and the people—a large, rich and 
beautiful land with a good-natured and courageous people made up 
of three main races—the wonderful story of the entrance and progress 
of evangelical Christianity is given. The twelve heroic Huguenots 
of Pierre Richier and Guillaume Chartier led the way, almost four 
centuries ago. The growth of the six oldest denominations in the 
country is summarized, covering a period of eighty years. Chapter 
four introduces ‘The Life and Work of the Evangelical Church,’ 
showing a strong trend of indigenous creative effort. There are 
six national churches in Brazil, all alive and active. 

For the student of missionary affairs, the climax of interest will 
be reached in the last two chapters: ‘ Present Tendencies and the 
Unfinished Task’ and ‘ Conclusions and Recommendations,’ where 
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the clear, compact thinking of Dr Braga is at its best. He points out 
that ‘the evangelical occupation of Brazil is very inadequate,’ 
which may be said with truth of every Latin American country, and 
for which partisanship and want of co-operation are mainly re- 
sponsible. He then indicates some special tasks, such as work 
among the immigrants, the army and the navy, the students, the 
proletariat and other social groups, especially the intellectuals. 

It is useful to notice Dr Braga’s treatment of such problems as : 
why the work in Brazil is so different from that in the other South 
American countries ; why progress has been so slow, in spite of the 
comparative success of missionary work; and why the modernist- 
fundamentalist controversy has not agitated Brazil. 

In his final chapter Dr Braga recommends increase in personal 
evangelistic work and more stress on itinerating and colportage, 
the deepening of the spiritual life of the Church, religious education, 
fellowship and co-operation. 

The appendices consist of statistical tables, the most com- 
prehensive and accurate that exist sd far regarding Latin American 
evangelical work. They are in themselves one of the most useful 
features of the book. 

Mr Ritchie’s booklet is a condensed history of the Iglesia 
Evangélica Peruana, the indigenous Church which arose in Central 
Peru as a result of his own pioneer work. Mr Ritchie is a Scotch 
missionary who decided not to establish a mission agency or foreign 
extension of a mother denomination at home, but to preach the 
Gospel in a simple manner and give opportunity to the self-expression 
and spontaneous ideas of the converted Peruvians. His work began 
with a Bible-selling trip, during which he discovered among the 
natives a real hunger for reading. This led him to publish a religious 
periodical as the principal means of evangelization. It was sent 
free to individuals interested in the Gospel, and in the characteristic 
Peruvian way most of these individuals gathered their friends and 
acquaintances and the paper was read aloud to them. This resulted 
in the formation of small groups of enquirers, and out of them small 
congregations with a simple and democratic organization were built 
up under the leadership of a local committee. 

The next step was to organize regional gatherings of the believers, 
attended by the missionary. Religious instruction was given and 
a number of believers were baptized during these gatherings. When 
the number of baptized converts in a community numbered eight 
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to twelve, they were encouraged to elect from among their number 
elders who would minister to the church’s life. In this way the 
primitive junta or directing committee was gradually developed 
into a consistory, and out of the annual conventions a synod 
arose, not dependent on any foreign body, and constituted by 
two representatives from each of the existing sixty organized 
congregations. 

Mr Ritchie’s booklet is a contribution to the study of developing 
indigenous churches. It is especially of moment at the present time 
when there is an increasing conviction that the evangelization of a 
country will not be a reality unless the Church becomes an integral 
part of the national life and is claimed by the natives as something 
their own and not merely imported or exotic. 

G. BAEz CAMARGO 

Mexico City 





EDUCATION IN CHINA 


Tse REORGANIZATION OF EpucaTION IN CHINA. By the League of 
Nations’ Mission of Educational Experts. Maps. Paris: League 
of Nations’ Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. London: Allen 
& Unwin. 5s. 1982. 

NATIONALISM AND EDUCATION IN MODERN Cuina. By Cyrus H. PEAKE. 
New York : Columbia University Press. $3.00. London: Oxford 
University Press. 19s. 1982. 


— growing use which China is making of the technical organiza- 

tions of the League of Nations is of great importance. Experts 
have been able to render signal service in connexion with famine 
relief, industrial conditions, medical education, fiscal reform and other 
pressing problems of Chinese national life. A deeply interesting 
document which has resulted is the Report of the League of Nations’ 
Mission on Education. 

The Mission was international in character and was led by the 
late Professor C. H. Becker of Berlin, formerly Prussian Minister of 
Public Education. The other members were Professor M. Falski, 
Director of Primary Education in Poland, Professor P. Langevin, 
the French scientist, and Professor R. H. Tawney of the London 
School of Economics. When we read that the Mission remained in 
China only three months, and that for some members it was a first 
visit, we are surprised, not that there are certain expressions and 
proposals which closer contact with the situation might have led 
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them to modify, but that a document of such penetrating perception 
and real helpfulness should have been produced. 

It is difficult for the English reader to obtain information about 
Chinese national education, so the Report is of special value as 
giving a concise and accurate account of the educational situation 
as regards administration, finance, staff, curricula and so on. It is a 
pity, however, that this mine of information about primary, secondary, 
vocational, university and adult education is not made more readily 
accessible by means of an index. 

Those who are interested in Christian education will be surprised 
to find that apart from one or two passing references it is ignored by 
the Report. No account of Chinese education can be complete 
without a consideration of these Christian schools and colleges which 
are, through their registration with the central educational authority, 
part of the national scheme. Christian educators will be the first to 
appreciate and act upon many of the proposals made. 

Equally unhappy is the criticism of the magnificent constructive 
work being carried out by Dr James Yen in connexion with mass 
education. It is significant that since the publication of the Report 
one member of the Mission has given this work high praise, in a book } 
which owes a certain amount of its value to statistics collected by 
Dr Yen and his co-workers. 

It may be true that the results of American influence on Chinese 
education have been ‘ remarkable, not to say alarming,’ but con- 
sidering all that America has done for China and her students, and 
all that Europe has failed to do, nothing is to be gained by the 
method of approach to the subject adopted in the Report. Professor 
Becker, in a public lecture at the London Institute of Education, 
claimed the authorship of Chapter II, which deals especially with 
foreign influences. We shall, however, all agree with the sentence 
with which this chapter concludes, the central thought of which also 
underlies most of the proposals made by the Mission : 

New China must mobilize its forces, and, from its own history, from 


its own literature, from all that is truly indigenous, extract the materials for 
a new civilization that will be neither American nor European but Chinese. 





1 Land and Labour in China, by R. H. Tawney (see following review). See also a 
letter to The Times of February 17th, 1933, in which Professor Tawney states that 
‘ unforeseen circumstances prevented the circulation of the complete draft of the report 
to all members of the mission before it was published. Had I seen the complete draft 
before publication I should have been compelled to press for alterations in this and 
certain other passages.’ 
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A good book to read in conjunction with the Report is that by 
the lecturer in Chinese at Columbia University, especially as Mr 
Peake obviously believes that the bright spots in China’s educational 
progress were when she turned from the influence of Japan, Germany 
and France to America. The book treats of modern education in 
China, emphasizing how a ‘ State-controlled educational system sub- 
servient to the nationalistic ideal’ came into existence. So effective 
is this control that text-books are inspired with the result that ‘ over 
ninety-five per cent of the students leave school knowing nothing of 
the world at large save as it has unhappily trampled upon China’s 
sovereign rights.’ The author paints an ominous picture, specially 
in reference to Christian education, but he leaves us with the hope 
that the old philosophical outlook of the Chinese will reassert itself 
and that ‘ really Christian schools ’ will be tolerated. 


Wma. G. SEWELL 
LONDON 





LAND AND LABOUR IN CHINA 


LaND AND LaBour IN Cutna. By R. H. Tawney. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 1982. 


HE main problem of the Chinese revolution has still to be 
tackled. It is ‘to translate political rejuvenation into the 
practical terms of social institutions, and to build with a modern 
technique, but on Chinese foundations. It is to her schools and 
universities that she must look for the builders.’ With these words 
Professor Tawney closes what is almost certainly the best recent 
book on China. 

Its special value lies in the truth of its perspective and the reality 
of the picture that is painted. The author with all the genius of 
his experience has marshalled a multitude of facts about the economic 
life of China and has given them real significance for the reader. 

Merchant adventurers from the West stitched a modern fringe 
along the hem of ancient China. At suitable points they unpacked 
the furniture of western society, ‘ which stands a sea voyage better 
than its spirit.’ Gradually the economic frontier has been moving 
inland, though long before the far interior is reached this wave of 
western economic life ‘ dies away into a ripple.’ 

Professor Tawney with choice words and easy style surveys the 
new and old, and the clash between them which is apparent in the 
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life of the Chinese people, both in town and village, in the factory 
and on the farm. He spares nothing as he describes the gravity 
of the problems to be faced; yet all the time there is a realization 
that ultimately there will be triumph, the dynamic coming from the 
strength of China’s own great culture. 

A friend whose habit it is to mark important passages in his 
reading had to abandon the practice in the case of Land and Labour 
in China. He found a pencil line was being drawn, practically 
unbroken, down every page. That is the sort of book this is. 


Wma. G. SEWELL 
LONDON 





ANGLICAN MISSIONS 


Witn One Accorp. Foreword by the ArcHBIsHoP OF CANTERBURY. 
London : Press and Publications Board, Church House. 1s. and 
Is. 6d. 193838. 


HIS book, as described in its sub-title, is ‘A Unified and 
Authoritative Statement of the Needs of the Church Over- 
seas, consisting of Surveys and Statistical Tables, based upon Informa- 
tion supplied by the Overseas Bishops and the Accredited Missionary 
Societies and Agencies of the Church of England, together with a 
Statement of what the Church is asked to do in 1983.’ Its genesis 
was a resolution passed in June 1930, at a retreat of overseas bishops, 
asking the Missionary Council of the Church Assembly to issue a 
single and authoritative statement of the diocesan, or provincial 
needs of the Church overseas. This request was complied with and 
the book under review is the outcome. The Introduction has been 
written by the Bishop of Salisbury, the Chairman of the Missionary 
Council, than whom no one is better qualified to speak on the mis- 
sionary enterprise of the Anglican Church. 

The main part of the book consists of a concise, accurate and 
authoritative statement of the position and needs of the eight great 
areas in which the Church is at work, written for the most part by 
bishops having special knowledge of these areas. It is a fresh revela- 
tion to the reviewer of the position of bishops in the Church of 
England, as it assumes that nearly everything depends upon them. 
It covers the Near East and Europe; Tropical Africa; South 
Africa ; India, Burma and Ceylon; the Far East; Australia, New 
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Zealand and the Pacific Islands; Canada; the West Indies and 
South America. Each chapter contains statistical tables showing 
the position in these areas in 1981, and the new recruits and money 
needed from the Church at home to maintain in 1988 the work 
abroad which is now being carried on. The later chapters deal with 
questions of retrenchment, restoration and advance, and give a de- 
tailed statement of what the Church is asked to do. There are eleven 
excellent maps, and a list of Anglican missionary societies and 
overseas diocesan associations, recognized by the Missionary Council, 
which comprises altogether eighty-eight agencies. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the general strategy of 
missions. It presents a picture of the needs of one great branch of 
the Church Universal and its responsibility for the evangelization of 
the world. The book does not set out to deal with the whole mis- 
sionary endeavour of the Anglican Communion, but with that of the 
Church of England only. It constitutes a supplement to the World 
Call reports issued in 1926-28, and brings them up to date and gives 
concreteness to the appeal which they laid before the Anglican 
Church. It emphasizes the need for more co-operative effort, which 
is essential if the Church is to discharge its share in world evangelism. 
The intention of those who have prepared the statement is that it 
should be carefully studied in diocesan conferences and other similar 
organizations, in order that supporters of Anglican missions may 
realize the immense responsibilities which they are called to bear. 
The facts when carefully studied constitute a stirring appeal. 

The writer of this review had the privilege of serving on the 
commission which prepared The Call from the Far East in 1926. 
If—and there is no reason to doubt the fact—the rest of the book 
is written with the same knowledge and vision with which the 
chapter on the Far East has been prepared, the book should constitute 
a trumpet call to the Anglican Church to rise in its strength and face 
with courage and determination the tasks which lie before it in its 
overseas work. 

The statement calls for a provision during 1938 of £1,600,000. 
There is a unified appeal for this large amount. It is an open question 
whether a call for sacrificial giving in men and women and money, 
issued as a unified appeal, will meet with as great a response as 
appeals made by separate societies and organizations. But the 
work is one and calls for a common effort. With One Accord makes 
out an irresistible call to the Church of England to go forward. 
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The unified statement should prove a great stimulus to prayer, 
based upon knowledge and inspired by sympathy and faith. 


F. H. Hawkins 
LONDON 


THE POSITION OF MISSIONS TO-DAY 


THe Uncut NERVE oF Missions: An Inquiry and an Answer. By 
CLELAND Boyp McArFer. New York: Revell. $1.50. 1982. 


N experienced board secretary (Presbyterian), well-balanced, 
fair-minded and thoroughly committed to the cause of world 
missions, enters sanely and sympathetically into questions that 
‘earnest and perfectly sincere people are pondering gravely,’ and 
leads us through to a conclusion that ‘ with an awakened Church 
sensing anew the value and necessity of Christ in its own life, there 
will be no question of a cut or injured missionary nerve’; that such 
a nerve, in fact, ‘ will prove it is alive and tingling and will direct 
the Church in the efficient support of this its central work.’ 

While the author divides his eight chapters in accordance with 
his main proposal, it is interesting to note, nevertheless, how often he 
touches upon questions dealt with by the Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
Inquiry, such as: the fundamental basis or motive of missions; a 
changed attitude toward other religions ; missions and nationalism ; 
the scope and aim of Christian education; the secularization of 
missionary schools ; relations with the national churches, involving 
sectarianism, subsidies, devolution and the like; the person and 
place of the missionary ; co-operation and union enterprises and so on. 
For this reason the book makes a good companion piece for 
Re-thinking Missions. 

Dr McAfee’s outlook, however, is that of the meetings of the 
International Missionary Council at Jerusalem and Herrnhut rather 
than that of the Laymen’s Appraisal Commission. He is particu- 
larly insistent that ‘ nothing can take the place of the effort to win 
more men to Christ’s discipleship’; that the ‘ actual converting of 
oneself into sincere Christian discipleship can never be replaced by 
proposals of an eclectic faith in which each man would merely 
improve his present religious position’; that no comparative study 
of religion will cut the nerve of missionary effort ‘ unless an attitude 
develops which reduces Christ to a level with other religions ’ ; and 
that ‘so long as we have Him and the great realities about God and 
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man and society and eternity which logically follow from Him we 
cannot lose our missionary zeal.’ 

If the nerve of missions is to be cut anywhere, the author believes 
that it is more likely to be cut at the home base. He refers among 
other things to the practice of ‘lumping’ the whole appeal for 
benevolence in one comprehensive budget and subscription. He 
believes that nowhere has this plan increased support for foreign 
missions, and that in many instances it has markedly decreased it. 
The world enterprise, to his mind, needs to be reinstated in the mind 
of the Church as a distinctive work which can be carried on only 
under high motives and with intelligent understanding. 


Enoce F. Bei 
Boston 





THE SPIRIT OF WORLD POLITICS 


SurvEY oF INTERNATIONAL AFFarrs, 1981. By ArNno_p J. TOYNBEE, 
assisted by V. M. Boutter. Maps. London: Oxford University 
Press. 21s. 19382, 

DocuMENTs ON INTERNATIONAL AFFarIRS, 1981. Edited by Joun W. 
WHEELER-BENNETT, assisted by STEPHEN Heap. Introduction 
by Sir Artuur Satter. London: Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. 1982. 

CONSOLIDATED INDEX TO THE SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
1920-1930, and Supplementary Volumes. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. 6d. 1982. 

Tue Sprerr or Worxp Pouitics: With Special Studies of the Near East. 
By W. E. Hocxtnc. New York and London: Macmillan. $5.00. 
2ls. 1982, 

NATIONALISM AND IMPERIALISM IN THE Hirwer East. By Hans Koaun, 
Maps. London: Routledge. 15s. 19382. 

Asiatic Asia. By S. K. Datra. London: Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 1982. 


HIS group of books supplies us with a comprehensive view of 
the forces at work among all the nations of mankind, so far 
as those forces emerge upon the plane of national action. It is in 
this setting that the work of the Christian world mission must go 
forward ; what is of still greater importance, it is in these events 
here chronicled and in the sweep of these movements that something 
is to be learned of the ways of God with the world. 
It is a sign of the apocalyptic character of the times in which we 
live that of all these books Professor Toynbee’s Survey of the year 
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1981 is the most dramatic. Surveys, especially when they are 
characterized by the accuracy and scientific quality of Professor 
Toynbee’s work, are apt to be very matter-of-fact, but Annus Terri- 
bilis, as he calls it, is dealt with in the spirit of a Greek tragedy. 
Deserting the usual method of these surveys, whereby the great 
areas are treated separately, he has depicted as one whole that 
‘confluence of all affairs into a single turbulent stream’ which 
characterized 1981. There is in addition to this description of the 
world-wide economic and financial crisis a section on the progress 
of the movement for disarmament and a section on the Manchurian 
dispute. The latter was prepared before the publication of the 
Lytton Report, but adopts virtually the same view of the events in 
Manchuria. 

In addition to the annual survey the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs furnishes us with a volume of documents dealing 
with disarmament, security and arbitration, and reparations, together 
with the Austro-German customs-union scheme, and with an index 
to the whole of the volumes published since 1920. Of all this work 
it is impossible to speak too highly. 

Professor Hocking’s book is in part an expression of a Christian 
political philosophy, with especial reference to the relations that 
should subsist between stronger and weaker nations, and in part an 
analysis in detail of the course of events in Egypt, Palestine and 
Syria during the last few years, with a discussion of mandates and 
of forced labour. To students of the Near East it is of the highest 
value, and hardly less so to those who, lacking special interest in 
that region, nevertheless rejoice in subtle thought on great matters 
expressed in a virile and attractive style. It is a main conviction 
of the author that phrases like ‘ backward nation ’ are far too com- 
placently used by conventional political thinkers, and that there is 
a tendency to undervalue those national traits, conspicuous in some 
eastern countries at least, which are not evidenced chiefly in the 
arts of material success. He says : 


Unless it can be shown that dependence upon an advanced nation 
has a tendency to promote progress in the backward nation én the line of 
its own genius, there is no sound basis for the doctrine . . . that ‘ backward 
peoples ought to be dependent peoples ’ (p. 201). 


Professor Hocking has a rooted distrust of the bona fides of all 
politicians, and seems to us much too suspicious, e.g., of the origin 
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of the mandate system. Even when he finds something to praise 
in the actions of the two powers mainly under discussion, France and 
Britain, closer examination will reveal some powder in the jam. 
Inevitably in a book which is highly individual in its judgments 
there are traces of the preconceived idea discovered in the fact. 
Other observers might doubt, for instance, the strength of the 
movement for the evolutionary reform of Islam to meet the needs 
of the changing world. The efforts of the professors of the University 
of Stamboul to reform public worship, here recorded, are more 
curious than hopeful, and would seem to have been abortive. More- 
over, the interesting chapter on ‘The Fate of Islamic Culture’ 
contains that theory of a coming ‘ consensus in regard to religion, 
under the impact of a common front toward the naturalistic atheism 
fostered by a false view of science,’ and the suggestion that the 
difference between Islam and Christianity is a matter of ‘ party 
names in religion’ (p. 465), with which the American Laymen’s 
Report has familiarized its readers. Professor Hocking wants Islam 
to be reinterpreted, because ‘we are not ready to cast loose from 
the historic aspects of religion nor to take refuge in religion-in-general.’ 
But this is unmistakably a great book ; it enriches you whether you 
agree with it or not ; it is full of wisdom and sympathy. 

Dr Kohn has written previous books on the history of nationalism 
in the Far East and on the relations of East and West. The present 
volume, well translated from the German (though the translator 
might have prevented the description of the General Secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society as ‘the American Wilson Cash’), 
takes us through the countries of the Near East and provides an 
excellent conspectus of the main developments of the national life 
in each. The book is objective and mainly narrative in style, but 
where the writer offers judgments and speculations they are always 
well grounded and suggestive. He attaches full value to the im- 
mensely important personality of Ibn Sa’oud, he has important 
things to say about the Caliphate, and he gives us enough history 
to throw into bold relief the remarkable new days into which these 
historic lands have now marched. Altogether a readable work. 

Dr Datta, in what is at least as individual a book as Professor 
Hocking’s, somehow contrives to give us something of that same 
sense of tragedy moving to its appointed end that we get in Professor 
Toynbee’s survey. He is obviously convinced that the people who 
write and talk about the East, especially about the real Asia (not the 
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bit of it that abuts on Europe), are hopelessly obsessed with ideologies 
which keep them from seeing the great economic changes which, to his 
mind, are the governing facts. The old bases of society were, in India, 
a priestly hierarchy and a territorial feudalism ; in Japan, the clan ; 
in China, the sovereignty of the family and the guild. The break-up 
of the old order has come with the economic penetration of the West, 
and with the break-up of the old social order has come the ‘ twilight 
of the gods.’ 

Of Christianity in Asiatic Asia Dr Datta allows himself to say 
very little ; his most important reference to it is the insistence that 
its vogue among the Chinese intelligentsia faded when they became 
disillusioned about its influence in American life. He has some 
important things to say about communism. He attributes its vogue 
in the East to three things: it stands for equality with the Asiatic 
nations, it has no colour superiority, and it rejects the doctrine of 
‘the inevitability of gradualness.’ The suggestion is made that in 
the Fascism of Japan, opposed as it is to industrialized democracy 
and its financial barons, and in the Moslem ambitions of Sir Muham- 
mad Iqbal with his dream of a Moslem State stretching from Lucknow 
to Persia, we may see signs of Asia choosing ways of strength which 
are fit for the modern world and yet consciously divergent from the 
West. The great value of this book consists in its insistence that 
beneath the forms of political thought and agitation there remain 
unheeded economic needs and economic divisions which will soon 
render obsolete the political parties and nostrums of the present 
day. For Dr Datta the absorption of Mr Gandhi in economic 
matters like the cult of home-spun cloth and his boredom with 
constitution-making represent a just sense of values. It should be 
added that the book is full of that wry humour and that genius for 
digging up instructive instances in queer places which we associate 
with its author. 


WILi1Am Paton 
St ALBANS 





SHORTER NOTICES 


God’s Candlelights : An Educational Venture in Northern Rhodesia. 
By Mabel Shaw. (London: Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 6d. 
1982.) Most people who are concerned with the education of African 
girls are already conscious of the debt they owe to the valuable 
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experiments made by Miss Mabel Shaw in her now famous school 
at Mbereshi in Northern Rhodesia. In this little book Miss Shaw 
lets us see something of her school and its aims, the lines along which 
it is worked and the successes it has won. What she has written 
is well worth the careful study of those who, like her, are seeking 
to present the Christian Faith to African communities, not as a 
white man’s religion, but as ‘the fulfilment of that towards which 
their fathers groped.’ Every teacher should study how lessons in 
geography and hygiene, and even in arithmetic, can be made means 
of teaching that religion which is at the very heart of the school 
life; and though some readcrs may be startled by the statement 
that ‘salvation for the African generally will come by education,’ 
most of us will confess, that if ‘education’ holds the fulness of 
meaning which our author gives it, her statement, though it may be 
superficially startling, is singularly true. E. F. 8. 


Achimota College: Report of the Commitiee appointed in 1932 by 
the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony to Inspect the Prince of Wales’ 
College and School, Achimota. (London: Crown Agents for the 
Colonies. 1s. 1932.) In the extent of its resources, the number 
and capacities of its staff and the range and freshness of its experi- 
mentation Achimota is the leading educational institution for Africans 
in Africa. Among the features which lend it a special interest are 
the control of an institution, founded and endowed by Government, 
by an independent governing body on which Africans are strongly 
represented, the determined attempt to combine the best western 
education with the conservation of all that is valuable in African 
life and tradition, the religious basis of the institution notwithstanding 
its denominational independence, and its experiment in co-education. 
A systematic review of its work since the first classes were begun six 
years ago is therefore an event of considerable educational importance. 
The Constitution provides for an inspection by an outside commission 
every five years, and the college is to be congratulated on the personal 
qualities and wide and varied experience of the members of the first 
committee of inspection. These were Mr H. S. Newlands, the Chief 
Commissioner of Ashanti (now Governor of Barbados); Mr E. R. J. 
Hussey, the Director of Education in Nigeria ; Dr Vaughan, formerly 
headmaster of Rugby; and Mr Arthur Mayhew, Secretary of the 
Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies. The report 
contains a thorough review of the characteristic features of the life 
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and organization of Achimota and of its curriculum by a body of 
highly competent observers. It is consequently a document which 
introduces us to the problems of African education as these are seen 
and interpreted on the one hand by the remarkably able group of 
teachers that have been assembled at Achimota, and on the other 
hand by a committee of experienced administrators and educators 
who have brought to bear on its problems powers of observation 
and judgment acquired in other spheres. It is for these reasons 
a report which those engaged in African education, or indeed in 
education in any part of the world, will wish to obtain and study. 
J. H. O. 


Father McShane of Maryknoll: Missioner in South China. By 
J. E. Walsh. (New York: Dial Press. $1.00. 1982.) The 
young and growing work of the Catholic Foreign Missionary Society 
of America is well known to readers of this Review. Father McShane 
was a member of the first class to enter the training seminary at 
the American headquarters, Maryknoll-on-the-Hudson, end went to 
China with the second instalment of pioneers, arriving in October 
1919. He died in June 1927. His years of service in China were 
spent in arduous, faithful, conscientious work, especially in building 
up a Station at Loting. The biography is obviously a labour of love, 
The style is attractive and the little volume makes excellent reading. 

K. 8S. L. 


The Keys of Power: A Study of Indian Ritual and Belief. By 
J. Abbott. (London: Methuen. 21s. 1932.) The power in 
question is that inherent in men and women, in animals, in trees 
and grain, in fire and water, in metals, salt, stones, in time, in 
numbers and in yet other things. The five hundred and more 
pages are closely packed with information of the utmost value, 
gathered from the districts of the whole Bombay Presidency. Little 
is presented by way of explanation. The author’s aim was 
‘primarily to record as many customs as possible before it is too 
late, and to attempt to show how far the concept of a supernatural 
cosmic power dominates popular practice.’ Of special interest 
are the chapters on the power of men, of women and of evil-eye 
(illustrated by numerous diagrams of marks to avert the evil). 
The book ought to be within at least borrowing reach of every 
one in Western India. It deals with practices they will see every 


day. M. M. U. 
19 











SOME RECENT ARTICLES IN 
PERIODICALS 


* GOUVERNEMENT ET MISSION AUX INDES NEERLANDAISES.’ Count 
S. C. van Ranpwiscx. Le Monde non Chrétien (Paris), 
December 1982, pp. 21-87. 


HE relations between a colonial government and missions, as 
part of the whole question of relations between Church and 
State, have a particular interest from the fact that a colonial govern- 
ment is exercised by a minority almost always of a different race 
from that of the subjects. The history of these relations in the 
case of the Dutch East Indies shows the reason for that extreme 
prudence combined with practical interest manifested towards 
missions to-day. The instructions given to the first Governor- 
General, and repeated in those given to the East Indian United 
Company (Compagnie unie des Indes orientales), were that the 
Company should not only pursue commercial ends but should ‘ main- 
tain the sacred rites (le culte sacré), combat and extirpate all idolatry 
and false religion, overthrow the reign of anti-Christ and contribute 
to the advancement of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ.’ 

Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the East 
Indian Company sent to the Indies pastors and evangelists to 
minister to Europeans and convert pagans. There was also a 
considerable population of native Christians, baptized earlier by 
the Roman Catholic missionaries, who adopted the form of Christi- 
anity presented by the Dutch. Relations between the clergy and 
the Company were none too happy. The Company decided alloca- 
tions and appointments, and held the purse-strings ; it often con- 
sulted ecclesiastical groups in Holland, but was not obliged to 
follow the advice given. The Dutch Reformed Churches, as such, 
were never allowed to undertake independent evangelization in the 
Indies. The decline of the Company’s power towards the end of 
the eighteenth century led to a diminution of care for the spiritual 


* interests especially of the native Christians, and in 1796 the Company 
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remitted its possessions to the Batavian Republic, and the organiza- 
tion which had conducted missionary work ceased to exist. This 
ushered in the period of missions conducted by private societies. 

The 70,000 native Christians of the Archipelago had been for 
years without religious help in 1797, when the Dutch Missionary 
Association began, and for several decades continued, to send them 
pastors and missionaries. The Government financed these mis- 
sionaries while the missionary committee in Holland directed their 
work. By a new policy adopted in 1860, the Government agreed 
to continue subsidies for work among those already Christian but 
not as a general rule among the non-Christians; a policy based 
partly on liberal political sentiments and partly on the fear that 
Moslem fanaticism might be aroused by missions. After the 
adoption of this policy the missionary work of the Government 
increased considerably, especially between 1874 and 1885, during 
which period the Christian communities in the Minahassa region 
were placed under the direction of missionaries in government 
service, because the Dutch Missionary Association could no longer 
finance them. The European and native communities under their 
care formed the Protestant Church of the Dutch East Indies. The 
missionaries are not now, however, restricted only to work among 
Christians, and the Church is steadily growing through conversions 
of pagans and Moslems. 

Although the policy of 1860 has not up till the present been 
changed, the Government declared in 1927 that it could not augment 
its expenditure on religion, and the number of missionaries was 
fixed at the actual number then existing, namely, thirty-one. 

While technically these pastors remain government officials, the 
spirit of the relationship has changed. The Government no longer 
abuses its powers as in the seventeenth century ; matters of discipline 
are dealt with by ecclesiastical councils, at the head of which is 
the Church Council (Consistoire supérieur) at Batavia. The number 
of native Christians belonging to this Church is more than half the 
total number of native Christians in the area, thanks to the mis- 
sionary work of the Government of the early days. But there 
were drawbacks inherent in a government mission, including failure 
to understand the necessity of educating the community for 


1 Under French influence and domination, at the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries the Dutch Republic took the name of the 
Batavian Republic.—Eb. 
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autonomy. This matter is now being taken in hand by the Church 
Council, and a hope exists that this government mission may attain 
to the ideal of every mission—that of forming native autonomous 
Churches. This is the more urgent as no one knows how long 
government financial help may be guaranteed ; already the Volksraad 
(the Parliament of the Indies) shows hostility to any ad infinitum 
continuation of the old privilege. 

At the end of the nineteenth century the Government began to 
adopt a cautious attitude towards missions. This was the era 
marked by the founding of the independent societies. Previous 
to 1854 missions other than Dutch were not permitted to work 
in the Indies except in Borneo. In 1854 a new regulation provided 
that no missionaries should enter certain areas without personal 
permits, which were given sparingly in the case of the Moslem 
districts. Translation and sale of the Bible were, however, allowed. 

Non-evangelistic missionaries, such as medical workers, need no 
permit, but the regulation does not make clear whether the phrase 
‘missionary’ includes native pastors of indigenous churches, as 
well as foreign evangelistic missionaries and their native assistants. 
Generally speaking, the Government has wisely exercised its right of 
according or withholding consent for missionary work to be under- 
taken. In recent years the regulation has been so interpreted as 
to amount almost to annulment. The only reason to-day for 
refusing a permit is in the interests of peace and order. 

A question has arisen more than once with regard to chiefs. 
Should the Government consult their wishes before issuing permits ? 
And in the case of a Moslem chief objecting to mission work in his 
territory, should the Government acquiesce in the objection? The 
Government has always taken the course that modern principles 
of religious liberty forbid obstruction to religious teaching as such, 
and that the chief’s plea cannot be upheld. There are, in fact, only 
two regions—in north Sumatra and a section of the west part of 
Java—where missions are forbidden on account of the strong position 
of Islam. 

The island of Bali is in a peculiar position. Remarkable for its 
old Hindu-Balinese civilization, the inhabitants have in recent years 
opposed (with government support) the coming of missionaries. In 
1931, however, about a hundred Balinese were baptized by a Pro- 
testant missionary who had not regular authorization. Immediately 
Dutch missions, Protestant and Roman Catholic, demanded per- 
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mission to enter, which it is expected will be accorded, as Government, 
by allowing education, visits from tourists and so forth, cannot 
prevent the infiltration of western culture, and may feel that it should 
not, therefore, exclude the religion on which that culture is based. 

By a regulation of 1874 religious instruction was forbidden for 
the future in schools receiving government grants. Later it was 
recognized that sympathy shown to missions would not necessarily 
cause Moslem fanatical reactions, and that the so-called neutral 
attitude had in practice often favoured the extension of Islam. 
Therefore since 1888 government grants have been given to mission 
schools and, to a less degree, to hospitals. Religious instruction 
must be optional, but parents rarely withdraw their children from it. 
The grants are a recognition of the help rendered by missions to the 
great educational and medica! work undertaken for the good of 
the people. -The policy of giving grants to Christian schools for 
non-Christians has at times been criticized by educated natives, 
and difficulties may arise here in the future. 

Early this century the societies expressed their need of being 
represented in the colonial Government, hence the establishment of 
a ‘missionary consulate.’ The Missionary Consul is unattached to 
any one mission and is at the service of all. In 1918 the work of 
the consulate had so far expanded as to necessitate the appointment 
of a second consul. On the missionary side it carries out many of 
the activities which are in other countries in the care of the National 
Christian Councils. 


‘Tue Rise or Fascism In Japan.” T. A. Bisson. Foreign Policy 
Reports (New York), October 26th, 1982. 


A Fascist movement has grown rapidly in Japan since September 
18th, 1981, to a position of commanding influence, especially 
over foreign policy. On that date Japanese military action in 
Manchuria ushered in a period of militarism. The Minseito Govern- 
ment (July 1929—December 1981) was pledged to a threefold policy 
of economic retrenchment, disarmament and Sino-Japanese co- 
operation, all having their roots in economic necessity. By June 
of 1981 it was evident that Japan’s economic position was in no way 
improved, rather the contrary, which weakened allegiance to the 
Government. A series of actions by China, considered highly pro- 
vocative by the Japanese, was followed by the military action of 
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September in Manchuria which dealt the death-blow to the Minseito 
Government and strengthened the Fascist movement. 

The Minseito Government was succeeded by the Seiyukai (whose 
great majority was generally attributed to ‘sweeping changes in 
prefectural governorships and local police chiefs effected before the 
election,’ rather than to the definite desires of the electorate), under 
whose term of office the economic position grew steadily worse. 
Owing to this, and to the instability and lack of cohesion in the 
Government, distrust in parliamentary government increased still 
more, again to the strengthening of the Fascist movement. After 
the assassination of the Premier in May 1982 by a terrorist band of 
young military cadets and naval officers, a coalition Cabinet was 
formed of representatives of the two political parties and the 
military, including also six non-party men, under the premiership 
of Admiral Saito. . 

The allocation of ministerial posts in the new Cabinet gave 
control in foreign affairs to the army; and although internal affairs 
were left under party control, the army leaders made certain demands 
for economic measures in domestic affairs, to the advantage of the 
farmer and small taxpayer. The Saito Government has carried 
out the wishes of the militarist party in regard to Manchukuo, by 
recognizing the State and signing a treaty of alliance, and by making 
a military appointment to the post of Japan’s supreme representa- 
tive in the State, thereby subordinating the Foreign Office to the 
army in Manchurian affairs. 

The Fascist movement ‘ draws its strength from an ultra-national- 
istic patriotism, on the altar of which everything, including life 
itself, must be freely sacrificed,’ and is a direct reaction against the 
western influences—democracy, parliamentary government, the 
movement for disarmament and so on—which in recent years have 
seemed to threaten the old Japanese culture. ‘ Japanese Fascism 
is anti-parliamentary and authoritarian ; it is belligerent, suspicious 
of the League, and opposed to disarmament.’ Its appeal is to those 
who have suffered from the economic depression or from political 
corruption, i.e. labourers, farmers, business men, civil servants, 
the intelligentsia. It is led by the younger military element, which 
attempted the abortive coup d'état of October 1981 with the aim of 
establishing a military dictatorship. Although, owing to discovery, 
the plot was frustrated, the officers involved were not punished, 
and under the new government their group was represented in the 
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Cabinet. The body of reservists, numbering some four millions of 
ex-soldiers, is rapidly tending towards Fascism and would stand 
behind the movement if an open outbreak occurred. A drastic 
military nation-wide censorship has already been established. 

Apart from the military element, the Fascist movement can 
count on the support of a large number of organizations of conserva- 
tive and reactionary tendencies—including about 200 Fascist 
societies—and also of a proportion of the labour organizations and 
of terrorist groups. 

It is believed that another change of government in Japan 
would further strengthen the military element in the Diet, and 
some think conditions point to the possibility of the establishment 
of a strict Fascist régime which would lead to a clash with the 
capitalists and drastically socialize the economic structure. 


*‘Mancuurnta: A WarnInG TO AMERICA.’ NATHANIEL PEFFER. 
Harper’s Magazine (New York), February 1988, pp. 801-8. 


In the year which has passed since Japan’s absorption of Man- 
churia, two facts have become startlingly prominent: America, 
clinging to the fiction of isolation from Europe, has become alarm- 
ingly involved in Asia ; and the promise of control of war by inter- 
national machinery has proved illusive. As regards this second 
fact it must be frankly admitted that the root causes of the Man- 
churian affair have never been squarely faced, attention having been 
given to one only of two fundamental aspects—namely, will China 
regain its independence ? This, the immediate issue, is of recent 
origin and, to Japan, is subordinate to the older, deadlier, far- 
reaching struggle among the great powers themselves for the 
exclusive right to dominate China. By ignoring this latter issue, 
the League did not touch the actual fundamentals in the conflict 
it was trying to stop; and the United States, by formal pronounce- 
ments of the Secretary of State, insisting on upholding the status 
quo ante, has confirmed Japan in her belief that this issue is not 
dead, but only in abeyance until the West gets its second wind. 
Convinced that America is relentlessly pushing westward, and 
obsessed by the fear that after China’s subjugation will come that 
of Japan, the Japanese people are solidly backing their Government ; 
on the other hand, the United States has officially served notice 
that the American Government cannot recognize what has taken 
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place in Manchuria, There are two ways out of the resulting dead- 
lock: war (or rather a welter of wars), and a move by the League 
(not yet so much as hinted at) for the great powers to attack the 
roots of disorder by giving up all fruits of aggression since 1842 
(thus eliminating China as a spoils ground) and by implementing 
these self-denying ordinances with tokens of good faith. Thus 
there may be met the Japanese psychology of fear and the aggressive- 
ness begotten of it. For if we honestly desire peace we must pay 
for it; before there can be a new international society there must 
be a drastic writing off of old social losses. 


RESUME OF THE CLOSING CHAPTER OF DR RICHTER’S 
FIFTH VOLUME OF MISSIONARY HISTORY (Allgemeine 
Missionsgeschichte, Band v, Heft 2.).* 


ORE than a quarter of a century has passed since the first 
volume of this work—the History of Missions in India— 
appeared in 1906. The writer has closely watched through three 
decades the development of Protestant missions and distinguishes 
three periods: the rising tide from the World Conference at Edin- 
burgh in 1910 to the outbreak of the world war; the distress of the 
war years and those which immediately succeeded them; and the 
depression now lying on mankind with an increasingly paralysing 
weight. The driving force in each of the three periods differed. 
In the pre-war decade in Germany the enthusiasm of the colonial 
era was reflected in the acceptance, as a matter of conscience, of the 
urgent missionary tasks presented by the colonies. In Great Britain 
the huge expansion of empire was making available for missions 
great resources—spiritual, financial and personal. In North 
America the influence of the Northfield watchword of 1885: ‘ The 
Evangelization of the World in this Generation,’ was spreading in 
widening circles. Enthusiastic crowds of young men and women 
entered the Student Volunteer Movement; and the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement drew members of the higher social classes 
within the range of missionary interest. 
The attitude towards missions of the non-Christian world was 
on the whole friendly. The glamour of western culture had not 
yet waned and Christianity was believed to be its driving force. 


1 See Bibliography, No. 90. 
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The great resources, especially in North America, both of personnel 
and of money, made possible a quick occupation of the still ‘ un- 
occupied territory’ in inland Asia and Africa. The Protestant 
world mission seemed to be advancing with flying colours. 

The terrible years of the world war brought for German missions 
the martyrdom of expulsion from their fields, and the severest 
retrenchment and isolation in the fields which were retained. In 
the other sending countries the whole current of life was so changed 
that a period of marking time was necessary till the storm should 
pass. Thousands in the non-Christian world saw the so-called 
Christian West at the lowest ebb of its moral and religious 
life. Where were then the eternal religious and moral values of 
Christianity ? 

Dr Oldham and his colleagues have correctly summed up the 
prevailing characteristics of the post-war period in a word: Secular- 
ism. The peoples of the non-Christian world desire western means 
to power and profit as speedily and as completely as possible. Even 
in those nations with whom in the past religion has been the final 
word in matters of life, economic and political interests and con- 
troversies now hold so strong a position that the whole of life is 
becoming concerned only with temporal and secular matters. The 
waning of religion, so widespread and threatening in Europe, also 
threatens the non-Christian world. In addition, the West is busily 
exporting pictures, books, films and other things which present an 
un-Christian and anti-Christian view of life, while definite hatred of 
religion is being propagated from Russia, more especially directed 
against Christianity. 

The work of missions is being hampered by two other restricting 
forces, internal and external. There is internally a faltering of the 
missionary spirit which one hopes is merely temporary. One cause 
is the increasing economic need of those middle classes which are 
the mainstay of church support. Germans declare that they are not 
willing to go on helping to civilize and educate races now under the 
jurisdiction of Great Britain. Americans remember their strained 
relations with Japan and the numbers of American missionaries 
who have been withdrawn from China. Besides which, the people 
of North America live at a high speed and are asking impatiently 
for results from the missionary work of the last three-quarters of a 
century. The external restricting force is the reaction among all 
non-Christian nations against the domination of the white races, seen 
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in a strengthening of racial or national consciousness. This takes 
different forms among different peoples, from the dignified opposition 
of a Gandhi to the rabid hatred of a Kadalie; the tendency is the 
same everywhere—self-realization as opposed to the white ruler. 

The watchword of constructive missionary work in the last 
century in America was: ‘ Self-supporting, self-governing, self- 
propagating Churches’; in Germany it was: ‘An indigenous 
Church.’ In most missionary lands the watchword to-day is: 
* National Churches.’ The ambitious hope of gathering into a single 
national Church all the Christians of the different denominations 
has now been largely given up. The goal now is to develop Churches 
which are as far as possible freed from the control of the sending 
countries, whose members are not cut off from their non-Christian 
fellow-countrymen, but hold fast and use to the utmost possible 
the sacred heritage of their fathers. 

As in the East the watchword is ‘ National Churches,’ so in the 
West it is ‘Co-operation.’ Three things stand out. First, that the 
old-established missionary societies find themselves faced by the fact 
that by far the greater part of their resources is tied up to institu- 
tional work. Forces are no longer available for a fresh advance. 
Secondly, new separatist sects are growing up like mushrooms and 
no one can check this senseless fission of missionary forces. Thirdly, 
missionary leaders are becoming increasingly convinced that they 
can best use the forces at their disposal only through close co-opera- 
tion. One State after another in the East, with the great resources 
at its disposal, is adopting a national educational system, and it is 
obvious that even if private schools are permitted to exist they can 
only carry on if they are at least as well equipped as the government 
schools, and give as good or better results ; and this is often beyond 
the ability of a single mission to provide. Again, as national religions 
are waking to new life after the slumber of centuries, or are being 
galvanized into new life by the spirit of nationalism, to oppose 
denominational divisions to them is disastrous weakness. Hence, 
since 1910, international and national missionary conferences, 
denominational and interdenominational co-operation, the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and national missionary and Christian 
councils have had a great significance. That through such co- 
operation a good deal of personnel and funds will be absorbed must, 
however, be taken into account. 

Only a few ‘ unoccupied fields ’ exist to-day : Afghanistan, Tibet, 
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inland Arabia, outlying Indian tribes of South and Central America, 
a few of the Princes’ States of India, a rather larger part of French 
colonial territory and the like. Of far greater moment are those 
great sections of the population in almost every country which are 
either not at all or quite inadequately reached by missions, and to 
whom attention has been especially directed in the last decade. 
First among such classes are the millions of agricultural workers. 
The Anglo-Saxons are town dwellers and have paid far more attention 
to missions in towns than is generally the case with the Continentals. 
The economic distress of the farmer is increasing over the whole 
world in an alarming manner. Are missions in a position to render 
him practical aid? It must be borne in mind that Christianity 
has never become really permanent in any country where its roots 
have not gone deep down into the conservative farmer class. 

Granted that in the course of the last few generations the mission- 
ary occupation of the non-Christian world has made great strides, 
is the hope any nearer that any one great nation will be won for 
Protestant Christianity ? In the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the turning to Christianity of one after another group of islands 
in the South Seas was hailed with joy. In the last hundred years 
there have not been wanting events giving rise to similar hopes, as 
in Madagascar and Korea, but they have not come to fruition. 
Apart from the rapidly growing opposition already mentioned, there 
has been everywhere the competition of the Roman Catholic missions, 
whose resources, both of personnel and of funds, have increased 
more quickly than those of Protestant missions. We are faced also 
by the fact that in almost all the countries of the non-Christian 
world the increase in the number of Christians does not keep pace 
with the annual increase in population. After 1885, American 
missions took the field with great confidence under the Northfield 
watchword ; but we have to-day unhappily to admit that after 
half a century we are farther from the goal than we then were. 
Protestant missions are suffering from a lack of outstanding leaders. 
They are not, indeed, entirely wanting ; we think of Uchimura and 
Kagawa in Japan; of Hudson Taylor and Cheng Ching-yi in China ; 
of Sadhu Sundar Singh, K. T. Paul, Dr Datta and Bishop Azariah 
in India. But on the whole one has the impression that the old 
generation of great leaders is dying out, and we look in vain for a 
new leadership in the incomparably greater difficulties of the present 
situation. 
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This is all the more regrettable seeing that Protestant Christendom 
is being swayed hither and thither by different influences. In North 
America there is the conflict between fundamentalism and modernism, 
on one hand, and the so-called ‘social gospel’ on the other; in 
Germany, dialectic theology on one hand and decided national- 
socialism on the other, both of which constitute a hindrance to 
missions. Not that it need be so; each of the movements has a 
side to which missions should make a strong appeal. One of the 
strongest appeals of Barthian theology is that the divine message 
of the Gospel should be preached without restriction and with power ; 
this ought to result in an unreserved affirmation of the task of 
missions. Again, the national-socialist movement stresses the 
absolute value of inherited national life and German national genius ; 
here it is one with the efforts of German missionary leaders for that 
very recognition of the national life and heritage of the native peoples, 
which should not be destroyed but purified and transfigured through 
Christianity. But in each case where there should be agreement 
there is, in fact, conflict. In some dialectic circles we find a dislike 
of any close relation with missions, that is to say, with whatever 
in theory or practice is not in accordance with the Barthian theory 
of proclaiming the message. On the other hand, in some national- 
socialist circles we find a narrowing down of the circle of interests 
to one’s own people and one’s own needs, and, at least for the time 
being, abstention from ‘squandering all-too-scarce money and 
valuable resources in useless missionary enterprises among people 
of minor importance.’ 

In this connexion we Germans are faced with what perhaps is 
to be the most difficult missionary problem of the near future. Our 
whole cultural development is coming under the influence of one or 
other of two mutually opposed extremes : in economic life, those of 
capitalism and communism ; in national life, those of international- 
ism and nationalism. From the point of view of missions the 
question narrows down to the relationship between western culture 
and Christianity. The problem has become a burning one in regard 
to the African peoples. Western civilization pressing into Africa 
is disintegrating African tribal life. Is it our proposal, or at best 
our unavoidable goal, that the Africans, like the Negro population 
of America, should lose their speech and religion in-the civilization 
of the white dominant race ? The problem can be exemplified in a 
parallel taken from world history. The great example with which 
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to compare it is the expansion of the Greco-Roman culture and the 
ancient Church in the first century of the Christian era. In Western 
Europe—that is, in Italy, Spain and Gaul—Roman culture and 
Christianity set themselves to destroy almost entirely native and 
national life, speech and religion, and to establish everywhere 
Roman church doctrine and the Latin tongue. In central and 
northern Europe—that is, among the Teutons—Roman domination 
and the Latin tongue were happily only a passing phase of develop- 
ment, out of which emerged the soul of the German, the Scandinavian 
and the English, ennobled by Christianity. Is the aim of missions 
with regard to the African peoples to be based on the Roman or the 
Teutonic model ? Can we believe that in the soul of the Bantu 
there exists a life-seed, sufficiently vigorous and capable of develop- 
ment to produce its own type of Christian culture, enriched and 
ennobled by Christianity ? Or must we capitulate to the acknow- 
ledged imitative genius of the Negro, which reproduces in dress, 
manner of life, speech and Christianity only a feeble copy of European 
ways ? The first will demand a thorough study of tribal life and 
a careful handling of Native language and culture in the Christian 
community ; the second will mean a thorough-going introduction 
of the Negro to English or French language and culture. Opinion 
is divided on this matter, but happily not in such a way as to bring 
all the Anglo-Saxons to one side and the Continentals to the other. 
The same problem is far-reaching in its influence on missions in the 
lands with an Asiatic culture. Anglo-Saxons have, as a matter of 
course, carried over their national educational methods and forms 
of church organization. This is leading to a great process of reversal. 
There can be no doubt that non-Christian peoples will not accept 
Christianity in the form either of an Anglo-Saxon or of a Roman 
civilization. 

So we come to the last critical question regarding the world 
mission. Its results depend—apart from divine ordering of the 
world, which is alone decisive, and the ‘times of the nations’ 
appointed by God—upon the potentiality of life in Christianity. 
A stream cannot rise higher than its source. Has the Protestantism 
of the sending countries a sufficiency of spiritual life and power to 
be able to give liberally of its wealth to the non-Christian peoples ? 
All that we ourselves have of spiritual riches is but an undeserved 
gift of grace from the compassionate heart of God. 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


Ir is probable that no published document dealing with the 
subject of Christian missions has ever obtained the publicity or 
excited the discussion that the Report of the American Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry and the methods of publicity adopted 
by the Laymen’s Committee have aroused in America. Though 
the Report is formally concerned only with the work of seven 
American boards, it is impossible that it should not be regarded 
as, in effect, a report on missionary work in general. So far as 
America is concerned, the distinguished position occupied by some 
of the appraisers and the relentless publicity have made this in- 
evitable ; missionary supporters in other countries, though less 
nearly affected, will do well to consider the Report seriously. 

Two articles in this number of the Review deal with the Report: 
the first, with the entire volume; the second, with the theological 
and philosophical assumptions which underlie the earlier chapters. 

Professor Hocking has done a great service to the missionary 
movement in insisting that the religious and theological question 
is of primary importance. He has done his best to clear away 
the impression that the Laymen demand, in effect, acceptance of 
the ‘ theology of the Report’ as the price of enlarged or even con- 
tinued support. But he is right in insisting that any radical ex- 
amination of missionary work must begin with the basis on which 
that work rests, and the Laymen are right in putting forward their 
view of that basis, whether we think it good or bad or merely con- 
fused. Inasmuch as the standpoint taken is what is called ‘ liberal,’ 
there has been an inevitable tendency for support and opposition 
to divide into ‘liberal’ and ‘conservative.’ Nothing, however, 
can be more unfortunate than that criticism of the Report should 
take the form of standing firm super antiquas vias. The Report 
may not realize the nature of the new era into which the world 
has moved, but it perceives that such a new era has indeed dawned, 
and it is the part of Christians to wait for and seek to hear the Word 
of God given to us here and now for our present need. The rejoinder 
of Dr Mackay that the theology of the Report, so far from being 


informed by a spirit of modern understanding, is itself out-of-date, 
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though crushing if true, nevertheless is in accordance with the spirit 
of the Report at its best. 

The writers of these two articles are well known to readers 
of the Review. Professor K. S. Latourette, Ph.D., is Professor 
of Missions in Yale University, a leading authority on Chinese 
Christianity and our invaluable editorial correspondent in America. 
The Rev. Jonn A. Mackay, D.Litt., worked for many years in 
Latin America, first under the Free Church of Scotland and later 
with the Y.M.C.A. He is now one of the secretaries of the Foreign 
Missions Board of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 





The Rev. C. F. ANDREws went to India in 1904 and was Principal 
and later Vice-Principal of St Stephen’s College, Delhi. Later on 
he joined Dr Rabindranath Tagore in his school at Bolpur, and 
has for years devoted himself to the social and religious service of 
India, and especially of Indians overseas, in association with Dr 
Tagore and Mr Gandhi. For the time being he holds a fellowship 
at Woodbrooke Settlement near Birmingham, and is engaged upon 
a book which is to deal with the Johannine interpretation of Christ. 





Dr J. H. O_puas, the first Editor of the Review, continues the 
series of articles begun in our January number in which, with the 
author’s endorsement, he summarizes the argument of Professor 
Brunner’s important work on Christian ethics. The remaining 
articles will appear in July and October. 





The next two articles are related to the Mission of Fellowship 
from the Churches of India and Burma to the Churches of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The first is descriptive of that Mission and 
suggests some lessons which may be learned from it. The second 
is by a leading member of the Mission and articulates for us the 
principle on which the ‘fellowship’ method of conducting Christian 
work is based. The achievement of a more intimate and equal 
fellowship between East and West in Christian work is without 
doubt a crying need of our day, and Principal A. M. Varkx1, the 
Head of the Union Christian College, Alwaye, Travancore, is able 
to speak on this subject with rare authority. 
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The statement made to the Committee of the International 
Missionary Council last July at Herrnhut, regarding the measure 
of co-operation reached by the Dutch missionary societies at their 
‘home base,’ created a deep interest, and Baron C. W. Tu. van 
BoETZELAER VAN DuBBELDAM consented to write an article on 
the subject. Baron van Boetzelaer is a member of the Netherlands 
Parliament, a former Missions Consul of the Netherlands Indies and 
a member of the Committee of the International Missionary Council. 





The Rev. Earu H. Cressy went to China in 1910 as a missionary 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission, and has been since 1916 
Secretary of the Council for Higher Education of the China Christian 
Educational Association. From 1922 to 1980 he was Secretary 
of the East China Christian Education Association, and from 1981 
to 1982 the Executive Secretary of the Committee for the Christian 
Colleges of China. 


We are glad to provide a résumé of the last chapter of the final 
volume of Professor JuLius RIcHTER’s monumental history of 
Protestant missions. 





Writers of book reviews are: Professor T. W. Manson of Mans- 
field College, Oxford; the Rev. Nicol Macnicol, D. Litt., D.D. ; 
the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht Stanton, D.D., a former missionary 
in India and an authority on Islam; Sir Richard Burn, C.S.L, 
formerly Census Superintendent and Editor of the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India; Dr Otto Iserland, Associate Director of the 
Department of Social and Industrial Research and Counsel of the 
International Missionary Council; Major H. A. Harman, former 
Deputy Director of Education in the Gold Coast ; Miss B. D. Gibson, 
an Assistant Secretary of the International Missionary Council ; 
Sr Baez Camargo, Secretary of the National Council of Evangelical 
Churches of Mexico; Mr W. G. Sewell, Secretary of the [British] 
United Committee for Christian Universities of China, formerly 
of the West China University, Szechwan ; Mr F. H. Hawkins, LL.B., 
a Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary Sdciety ; and the 
Rev. Enoch Bell, Editor of the Missionary Herald of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Mr J. E. Lundahl (Stock- 
holm), Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery 
(American University, Cairo), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. 
Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders, Litt.D. 
(Berkeley, Cal.),Rev. A. Malmstrém (Copenhagen), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tabingen), Missionsdirektor Probst M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), 
Rev. S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. 
(Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Dre EVANGELISCHE Mission In FeERn- UND | 
SCpost-AstEn, AUSTRALIEN, AMERIKA. (All- Dye Poss mang ee RE AY 
5 Scheer nil an8 Fae pa 2.)| O.F.M. Reprinted from Zeitschrift far Mis- 
5 — M. 16; Hefte 1. und 2. in| oy PERRIER, SESE TFERY, 8-09 
einem . - 22.50; 358.; $5.50. The) 
set of 5 vols. RM. 80; £6; $20. 1932.| Pesrsericur Oper pre 200-JAHRFEIER DER 
The completion of the series. A review is in BrODERMISSION IN HERRNHUT VOM 20. BIS 


preparation. See also p. 288. 22. Au 1932. “A . ae : _ 
See also 132 (Christianity in South America) ; Detailed t of sermons | i addresses ’ 
171 (Jewish Background). | at the Mora mission bi-centenary. _ 
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200-JAHRFEIER DER HERRNHUTER MISSION : 
BEGRUSSUNGSVERSAMMLUNG, FESTGOTTES- 
DIENST, FESTVERSAMMLUNG. 51S. Gnadau: 
Unitatsbuchhandlung. M. 0.30. 1932. 93. 

Records of the Moravian Mission Bi-centenary 
festival. 

Diz RHEINISCHE MISSION IN SUDWESTAFRIKA. 

Geschichte der Rheinischen Mission. Bd. 11.) 
einrich Driessler. viii+323S. Giitersloh : 
mann. M. 3. 1932. 94. 
A review is in preparation. 

Gop Corp : The Story ofa Fellowship. Amy 
Carmichael. Illus. x+373 pp. ndon : 
S.P.C.K. 78. 6d. 1932. 95. 

The full history of the Dohnavur Mission. 

See also rz8 (U.P. Church in Abyssinia) ; 128 
(L.M.S. in S. Africa) ; 134 (Neuendettelsau 
Mission in New Guinea). 


tl. Missionary Biography 





FRANCOIS CoILLARD: Der iinder der 
Sambesi-Mission. Ed. Riggenbach. Bild- 
tafeln. 89S. Basel und Stuttgart: Evang. 
Missionsverlag. M. 1.50; Fr. 1.90. 1932. 


Calculated to stimulate enthusiasm among 
young men for the service of Christ. 

ERNEST CREUX ET PauLt BERTHOUD: Les 
Fondateurs de la Mission Suisse dans 
l'Afrique du Sud. Henri-A. Junod, D. és L. 
Tilus. Lausanne: Mission Suisse dans 
l’Afrique du Sud. Frs. 3.50. 1932. 97. 

A review is in preparation. 

James HANNINGTON: Ein Martyrer fiir 
Afrika. Ed. Ri 64 S. 1 und 
Stuttgart: Evang. Missionsverlag. M. 1 ; 
Fr. 1.25. 1933. 98. 

Less a biography than a short presentation of 
events in his life. 

An AMBASSADOR IN Bonps: The Story of 
William Henry Jackson of the Mission to the 
Blind of Burma. Mary C. Purser. Illus. 
83 pp. London: S.P.G. 2s. 6d. 1932. 99. 

ritten by his sister, an inspiring story. The 
‘bonds ’ were his own blindness. 

ANDREAS Riis: A Danish Missionary on the 
Gold Coast. C. H. Friis. 20 pp. Keben- 
havn: Danske Missionsselskab. Kr. 0.50. 
1932. 00. 


Lars OLSEN SKREFSRUD: Der Apostel des 
Santalvolkes. Missionar Scheurer. 64 S. 
Basel und Stu Evang. Missions- 
verlag. M. 0.85; Fr. 1.10. 1933. soz. 


ill. The Sending Countries 


See 92—3 (Moravian Bi-centenary) ; 136 (Unified 
Statement) ; 138 (ioumenicnt Hoe Nbook) . 
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IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan, including Formosa 


STORM OVER AsIA. Paul Hutchinson. 310 pp. 

New York : Holt. $3. 1932. 02. 

A study of Japan, China, India and Russia, 
and the part which each must play in the process 
of rebirth and the attainment of peace in Asia. 
A review is in preparation. 

THE New CRISIS IN THE Far East: Christi- 
anity and the Opposing Forces. Sta 
High. 128 pp. ew York: Revell. 1. 
1932. 103. 

A concentrated and simplified description of 
the forces fighting for the domination of Eastem 
Asia, with concrete indications of the conse. 
quences to the United States involved in the 
outcome. 


See also 90 (History) ; 106 (Manchuria Year 
Book) ; 140 (Institute of Politics Report); 
163 (Buddhism). 

Korea 

See go (History). 

China 


Cuina. Marc Chadourne. 308 pp. New 

York : Convici Friede. $3. 1932. 104. 
A translation of an excellent French survey of 
present-day China. 

THE LAND AND LIFE oF CHINA. William G. 
Sewell. (‘Land and Life’ Series, No. 1.) 
Illus. Map. 144 pp. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 28. 1933. J05. 

A popularly written and informative study of 
the Solkepound of Chinese life. 

MANCHURIA YEAR Book, 1932-33. 2nd Issue. 
Illus. Maps. Chronological Appendices. 
xxiii+530 pp. Tokyo: East Asiatic 
Economic Investigation Bureau (Toa-Keizai- 
~ eine No price indicated. 1932 
106. 


Geography, history, administration, agricul- 
ture, industry, transport, trade, education, 
medicine, etc., in the Three Eastern Provinces 
and Jehol, considered as particularly the care of 
Japan, and looked at from the Japanese angle. 

See also 90 (History) ; gz (Franciscans) ; 102-3 
(Crisis) ; 140 (Institute of Politics Report). 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 





HIsTorRE DES Miao. F. M. Savina. _Iilus. 
oz pp. Hong-Kong: Imprimerie de 
azareth. Frs. 30. -1930. 107. 

PROVERBES, MAXIMES, PENSEES D’EXTREME- 
ORIENT ET D’OccipENT. H. Délétie et 


Nguyen Xan. 405 pp. Hué, Annam: 


Imprimerie Dac-Lap. 1931. 108. 


Le Camsopcien. G. H. Monod. (Collection 
‘Comment Ils Pensent.’) 96 pp. Paris; 





I ns ag of Politics Report); sz4r 
New Missionary Magazines). 


Larose. Frs. 9. 1931. 109. 
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Av Pays pu Drorr MATERNEL. Marcel Ner. 
Illus. 46pp. Paris: VanOest. rro. 
Reprinted from the Bulletin de I’ Ecole Frangaise 
d Extréme-Orient, Hanol, 1930, Nos. 3-4. 
Nos. 107-10 were reviewed in our January 
issue, Pp. 125. 


INDISCHE CULTUURGESCHIEDENIS. Vol.I. Dg 


Hinpv’s. Vol. Il. Het Hinpvufsme In 
DEN ARCHIPEL. F. W. Stutterheim. Illus. 
114 and 167 pp. Groningen: Wolters. 


f 1.75 and f 2.50. 
For use in schools. 


See also 90 (History) ; 157 (Tonkin Religion). 


1932. I1I. 


india, Burma and Ceylon 


INDIAN PROBLEMS: Speeches by Lord Irwin. 
Portrait. 378 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 1932. 72. _ 

A review is in preparation. 

Po.iticaL INDIA, 1832-1932: A Co-operative 
Survey of a Century. Edited by Sir John 
Cumming, K.C.I.E., C.S.I.  viii+324 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 
1932. II3. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CURRICULUM 
OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS oF INDIA. 
Thottungal Ninan Jacob. Illus. xi-+-206 pp. 
Calcutta: Association Press. Re.1.4. 1932. 


Ir4. 

Tine old style of curriculum examined and 
criticized ; the new style suggested, with projects. 
The writer is Professor z Education at the 
University of Mysore. 


CENTRAL INDIA. Edward H. Whitley. (S.P.G. 


Handbooks. New Series.) Illus. Map. 
~ pp. London: S.P.G. Is. 1933. 1175. 
he work of the society in the dioceses of 


Chota Nagpur, Nagpur, Bombay and Nasik. 


Sustz SoRABJI, CHRISTIAN-PARSEE EpvucA- 
TIONALIST OF WESTERN INDIA: A Memoir 


by her Sister. Cornelia Sorabji. Illus. 
xli+71 pp. London: Oxford University 
ess. 38.6d. 1932. 176. 


A short but revealing sketch. 


See also 95 (Dohnavur Mission); 99 (W. H. 
ing” ror (L. O. Skrefsrud); 102 
Crisis); 153 (Literature Commission); 156 
(Church Union) ; 159-62a (Hinduism) ; 163 
(Buddhism). 


The Near East and North Africa 


Ecypt sIncE CroMER. Vol. I. From 1904- 
19. Lord Lloyd. xi+390 pp. London: 
Macmillan. 21s. 1933. 117. 

Rainsow Empire: Ethiopia stretches out 
her Hands: Stuart Bergsma. 294 pp. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans. $3. 
1932. 778. 


Present-day realities in Abyssinia as experi- 
enced by a medical missionary of the United 
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Presbyterian Church ; followed by a brief history 
of the country, and the development of Church 
and mission. 


See also 135 (Jews and Christianity) ; 165-9 
(Islam) ; 171-2 (Judaism); 182 (Mandates 
Commission) ; 185 (Conversion in Algeria). 


Africa 
(General) 


MEIN AFRIKANISCHES SKIZZENBUCH. Dérthe 
Kégel. 8 Zeichnungen von H. V. Nathusius. 
if S. Leipzig: Evang.-lutherische Mission. 
-I. 1932. I79Q. 

See also 158 (African Thought); 184 (Co- 
operation). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 


L’ADAPTATION DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT DANS LES 
CoLoniges: Rapports et Compte-Rendu du 
Congrés Intercolonial de 1’Enseignement 
dans les Colonies et les Pays d’Outre-Mer. 
25-27 Septembre 1931. Préface de Paul 
Crouzet. vii+312 pp. Paris: Didier. 
Frs.25. 1932. 120. 


L’ISLAM ET LES TRIBUS DANS LA COLONIE DU 
NIGER. P. Marty. Planches. 100 pp. 
Paris: Geuthner. Frs. 30. 1930. r2r. 

Reprinted from Revue des Etudes Islamiques. 


Les Pycmtes DE LA Forft f&QUATORIALE. 
Pére Trilles. Préface du P. Pinard de la 
Boullaye. Introd. du P. Schmidt. Paris: 
Librairie Bloud. Illus. 540 pp. Frs. 60. 
1933. 122. 


ETUDES SOUDANAISES: RELIGION, M@urRs ET 
CoUTUMES DES AGNI DE LA COTE p’IvoIRE. 
L. Tauxier. Planches. 256 pp. Paris: 
Geuthner. Frs. 75. 1932. 123. 


AFRIKA STRECKT SEINE HANDE AUS. 
Oettli. Vorwort von W. Burckhardt. 
Basel and Stuttgart: Evang. Missions- 
verlag. M. 2; Frs. 2.50. 1932. 124. 

Collected from the papers left by the late 
Missions-Inspektor of the Basel Mission. Especi- 
ally outstanding are the last three essays, dealing 
with the present-day double conflict with non- 
Christian religions and modern secularism. 


See also roo (A. Riis) ; 152 (C.M.S. Education) ; 
182 (Mandates Commission). 


Walter 
135S. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 


PAGAN TRIBES OF THE NILOTIC SUDAN. 
and Brenda Z. Seligman. 
H. M. Macmichael. 


C. G. 
Introd. by Sir 
Plates. xxiv+565 pp. 


London: Routledge. 42s. 1932. 125. 
A review is in preparation. 
See also 98 (Bishop MHannington); 152 


(C.M.S. Education) ; 182 (Mandates Com- 
mission). 
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Seuth Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


Tue PassING oF THE Brack Kincs. Hugh 

Marshall Hole. 334 pp. London: Philip 
. 58. 1932. 726. 

A further study of South African history by 
the author of The Making of Rhodesia: the effect 
on the Matabele, Bamangwato and Barotse of 
the white man’s colonization, and excellent 
studies of Lobengula, Khama and Lewanika. 

AFRICAN ANGELUS: Episodes and Impres- 
sions. C. C. Martindale, S.J. xvi+436 pp. 
London: Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 1932. 
127. 

A popularly written book, not only describing 
a visit to Africa but discussing the race question 
and other problems touching the missions and 
missionaries of the Roman Church. Of much 
value from the latter point of view. 

An AFRICAN PitcrimaGe. A. M. Chirgwin. 
158 pp. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. 2s. 6d. 1932. 128. 

Observations of the work of the L.M.S. in 
South Africa, especially the growth of the Church, 
made during a recent tour. 

See also 94 (Rhenish Mission) ; 96 (F. Coillard) ; 
7 (E. Creux and P. Berthoud) ; rgoa (Con- 
erence) ; 182 (Mandates Commission). 


Madagascar 
ZANAHARY IN SouTH MapaGascaR. Andrew 
Burgess. xii-++251 pp. Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Board of Foreign Missions. $1. 1932. 
129. 

Written to make Madagascar better known, 
and to record the transformation of a nation 
through the Gospel. Contains statistics and a 
useful bibliography. 


America and the West indies 


Tue INDIANS egg Diamond ipanee. 
x+446 pp. wa: Department of Mines, 
N cae A sa of Canada. $2.50. 1932. 
730. 


Tue INDIAN AS PEACEMAKER. Mabel Powers. 
223 pp. New York: Revell. $2. 1932. 
r3I. 

The outreach of the American Indian towards 
unity and amity, traced through history, bio- 
graphy, legend and lore. 

Tue OTHER SPANISH CHRIST: A Study in the 
Spiritual History of Spain and South 
America. John A. Mackay, D.Litt. Map. 
xv+288 pp. New York: Macmillan. §2. 
1933. 132. 

English edition was noted in our January 
number, No. 42; also review, p. 130. 

PARABLES FROM SOUTH AMERICA. Kenneth 
G. Grubb. Map. Illus. 215 pp. London: 
Lutterworth Press. 7s. 6d. 1932. 133. 

Descriptions of natural scenery, with frequent 
reference to the Bible. 
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See also 90 (History) ; r4o (Institute of Politics 
Report). 


The Pacific 


UNTER WILDEN: Missionarische Anfangs- 
arbeit im Innern von Neuguinea. Leon- 
hardt Flierl. Karte. Abbildungen. 77 S. 
Neuendettelsau: Diakonissenanstalt. M., 
1.50. 1932. 134. 

he early work of missionaries of the Neuen. 
dettelsau Mission in New Guinea. 


See also 90 (History); 139 (Marist Bibliog- 
raphy) ; 182 (Mandates Commission). 


The Jews 


JoopscHE STEMMEN OVER CHRISTUS EN 

CHRISTENDOM. J. Rottenberg. Inleiding 
van J. H. Gunning. 175 pp. Rotterdam: 
Brédée. £1.75. 1932. 135. 


See also 170-2 (Judaism). 


Witu One Accorp: A UNIFIED AND Autz- 
ORITATIVE STATEMENT OF THE NEEDS OF THE 
CHURCH OVERSEAS, CONSISTING OF SURVEYS 
AND STATISTICAL TABLES BASED UPON IN- 
FORMATION SUPPLIED BY THE OVERSEAS 
BIsHOPS AND THE ACCREDITED MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES AND AGENCIES OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, TOGETHER WITH A STATEMENT OF 
WHAT THE CHURCH IS ASKED TO DO IN 1933. 
Maps. xii+128 London: Church 
House, Press & Publications Board. 1s. and 
Is. 6d. 1933. 136. 

See review, p. 273. 

See also 142-3 (German Mission Handbooks) ; 
145-51 (Laymen’s Appraisal); 155 (Wor- 
— ; 79-8r (Survey of International 

airs). 


Vv. Works of Reference 


Die RELIGION IN GESCHICHTE UND GEGEN- 
warRT. H. Gunkel und L. Zscharnack. 
2 Aufl. Registerband: Bearbeitet von 
Oskar Riihle. 895 S. Tiibingen: Mohr. 
M. 26. 1932. 137. 

This index volume completes the work which 
can now be obtained in six vols. for M. 306. 


ECUMENICAL HANDBOOK OF THE CHURCHES OF 
Curist. C. Fabricius. Trans. by Ethel 
T. Scheffauer and Yvo O. Waln. 117 S. 
Berlin-Steglitz: Evang. Pressverband fiir 
Deutschland. RM. 2.50. 1933. 138. 

First published in German in 1927. A short 
account of all the Christian Churches and de- 
nominations, with brief introductory history and 
recent movements towards union. 


Essal DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE DES MISSIONS 
MARISTES EN OCEANIE OCCIDENTALE. P. 


O’Reilly. 32 pp. Frs. 10. 1932. 139. 
Reprinted” A 2 La Revue Ri istoise des 





Missions (Paris) for June 1932. 
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See also 136 (Unified rey * 165 (En- 
c ia of Islam); 78zr (International 
Affairs Index). 


Oonference Reporte and Year Books 


INSTITUTE OF PoLiTics, WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. Report of the Round 
Tables and General Conferences at the 
Twelfth Session. Edited by John Bakeless. 
viii+345 pp. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. London: Oxford 
University Press. 11s. 6d. 1932. 140. 

Contains pertinent discussions on the dis- 
integration of the modern world order, Sino- 
Japanese relations and contrasts in Latin- 
American civilization. 


EVANGELISM: The Message and the Methods. 
A Report of the Proceedings of the Eighth 
General Missionary Conference of South 
Africa. Pretoria, » 27th to 30th, 1932. 
155 pp. Lovedale: Lovedale Press. 1933. 
140a. 


Tue CHRISTIAN FaitH To-pay: Being some 
of the Addresses delivered at a Conference 
on International and Missionary Questions, 
Edinburgh, 3rd to 9th January 1933. 189 pp. 
London: Student Christian Movement Press. 
2s. 6d. 1933. I4I. 

Contains the addresses given by F. R. Barry, 
Hanns Lilje, J. H. Oldham, Bernard Clements, 
A. Mayhew, L. Newbigin, H. R. Mackintosh, 
T. C. Chao, T. S. Gregory, J. S. Stewart, the 
Archbishop of York and G. L. Russell. 


Diz DEUTSCHE EVANGELISCHE HEIDEN- 
MISSION : Mae aeaee 1933 der vereinigten 
deutschen Missionskonferenzen. W. Freytag. 
104 S. Hamburg: Deutsche Evangelische 
Missionshilfe, und Selbstverlag der Missions- 
konferenzen. M. 1. 1933. 142. 

A general survey of German missions, with 
detailed notice of the woman’s movement in 
India, pastoral work in the younger Churches in 
Africa, evangelism in China, the progress of 
Roman Catholic missions. 

LUTHERISCHES MISSIONSJAHRBUCH FUR DAS 
ame 1933. W. Gerber. 158 S. Leipzig: 

allmann. M. 2. 1933. 143. 


See also 92-3 (Moravian Bi-centenary) ; 106 
(Manchuria Year Book) ; 120 (Education in 
French Colonies) ; 153 (Indian Literature). 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Jesaia II. Uhbersetzt und erklart von Paul 
Volz. (Kommentar zur Alten Testament, 
herausg. von Ernst Sellin. Bd. 1x.) xii+ 
310S. Leipzig: Deichert. M. 14.20 und 
M. 16.50. 1932. 144. 

Exceptional, for the treatment of the develop- 
— of missionary thought in Chapters xt 
0 LXVI. 


RE-THINKING Missions: A tome Inquiry 
after One Hundred Years. e Commission 





of Appraisal. xv+349 pp. New York and 
London : Harper Bros. . 8s.6d. 1932 


145. 
See articles, pp. 153-88. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING OF THE 
DIRECTORS AND SPONSORS OF THE LAYMEN’S 
FoREIGN Missions INQUIRY AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF FOREIGN MISSION BOARDS, 
AT HoTEL Roosevett, New York City, 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18 AND 
19, 1932. v+125 pp. New York: Lay- 
men’s F.M. Inq., 2001 Pershing Square 
Building. No price indicated. 1933. 146. 


‘RE-THINKING Missions’ EXAMINED: An 
Attempt at a Just Review of the Report of 
the Appraisal Commission of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Mission Inquiry. Robert E. Speer. 
64 pp. New York: Revell. 50 cents. 
London: Oliphants. Is. 1933. 147. 

A presentation of the more conservative point 
of view, challenging much in the Report. Re- 
printed from the Missionary Review of the World 
for January 1933. 


NORTHERN BAPTISTS RETHINK Missions: A 
Study of the Report of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry. Compiled and 
edited by P. H. J. Lerrigo. 128 pp. New 
York: Baptist Board of Education. 25 
cents. 1933. 148. 

A brief comment on the work in charge of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, based 
on six fundamental challenges of the Report. 


RE-THINKING FOREIGN MISSIONS WITH THE 
AMERICAN BoarD. 64pp. Boston: Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 15 cents. 1933. 149. 

A compact statement of the results of the 
Laymen’s Inquiry, with notes on the effect of 
the recommendations upon the work of the 
American Board : how far they are revolutionary 
and to what extent they are actually in operation. 


THE Uncut NERVE oF Missions: An Inquiry 
andan Answer. Cleland B. McAfee. 157 pp. 
New York: Revell. $1.50. 1932. I50. 

See review, p. 275. 


Is THERE A CASE FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS ? 
Pearl S. Buck. (John Day pamphlets, 
No. 18.) 30pp. New York: Day. 25 cents. 
1932. I5I. 

Despite much that is wrong with missions and 
with missionaries, there is a compelling case for 
foreign missions in the person of Jesus Christ. 
Reprinted from Harper's Magazine for January 
1933- 


See also 127 (R.C. Missions in S. Africa) ; 173 
183 (Missions and Nationalism). 
Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 
See rgoa (S. Africa Conference). 
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Christian Education 
India 


See rq (Elementary Curriculum); 1176 (S. 
Sorabji). 
Africa 
ScHOOL Patus IN AFrRica. Phyllis L. Garlick. 
Illus. ror pp. London: Highway Press. 
IS. 1932. 152. 
A mer written 1 ag of the educational 
work of the C.M.S. in A 
General 


See 120 (French Colonies). 


Christian Literature 
REPORT OF COMMISSION ON prcegge — 
ATURE, NAGPUR, 1932. 52 Madra: 
Christian Literature Sectety (for the N.C.C. ") 
4 aS. 1933. 153. 
Medical 
See rz8 (Abyssinia). 


Social and industrial 


SocraL AIMS IN A CHANGING WorRLD. Walter 
Greenwood Beach. x+165 pp. Stanford 
University, Cal.: University Press. $1.75. 


1932. I54. 

Pertinent to missionaries in that, through 
studying the building or rebuilding of community 
spirit, it shows how the unification of the spirit 
and essence of community life involves a 
definitely moral issue—a change of emphasis 
from individual privilege to personal obligation. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


WorsHIP IN OTHER LaNnps: A Study of 
Racial Characteristics in Christian Worship. 
H. P. Thompson. Illus. viii+168 pp. 
London: S.P.G. 2s. 6d. 1933. 755. 

Pictures of Christian worship in India, the Far 
East and Africa, followed by a concluding chapter 
in which are discussed some of the problems 
awaiting solution, of developing Christian 
worship among different races. Written from 
an Anglican standpoint. 

See rr6 (S. Sorabji) ; 2rz8 (Abyssinia) ; 
(S. Africa); 136 (Unified Statement) ; 
(Indian Church Union). 


r28 
156 


X. Comity, Co-operation and Unity 


PROPOSED SCHEME OF UNION: Including 
Draft Basis of Union for Adoption by the 
Uniting Churches, Draft Constitution of the 
United Church and Other Documents. Pre- 
pared by the Joint Committee of the Church 
of India, Burma and Ceylon; the South 
India United Church and the South India 
Provincial Synod of the Methodist Church 
for presentation to the governing bodies of 
those Churches in India and a. 
3rd edition. Map. 89 pp. 








INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Christian Literature Society. 4 as. 1933. 


56. 
Contains the latest draft. 
See also 138 (Ecumenical Handbook). 


Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions ef Primitive Peoples 


ESSAI SUR LE DINH ET LE CULTE DU GENIE 
TUTELAIRE DES VILLAGES AU _ TONKIN. 
Nguyen van Khoan. Illus. Obtainable 
Paris: Van Oest. (3-5 rue du Petit-Pont. 
sme.) 1930. 157 

Reviewed in our January issue, p. 125. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF AFRICAN THOUGHT. 
James W. C. Dougall. (International In- 
stitute of African Languages and Cultures, 
Memorandum x.) 30 PP. London : Oxford 
University Press (for International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures). 1s. 
1932. 158. 

Reprinted from Africa for July 1932. A 
criticism of Lévy-Bruhl’s theories and exposition 
of those of Piaget and Susan Isaacs. 

See also r07—ro (Indo-China) ; r22 (Equatorial 
African Pygmies); 123 (Agni Customs) ; 
125 (Nilotic Tribes). 


Religions of China 
See 176 (Heritage of Asia). 
Religions of india 
GOTTHEIT UND GOTTHEITEN DER ARIER. 


Rudolf Otto. 152S. Giessen: Tépelmann. 
M. 4.50. 1932. 159. 

VERS LE CHRIST PAR LE VEDANTA. I. San- 
KARA ET RAMANUJA. Pierre Johanns, S.J. 
Traduit de l’Anglais par Michel Ledrus, S sf 
252 pp. Louvain: Museum Lessianum. 
Frs. 30. 1932. I60. 


See review, p. 253- 


THE WORD OF THE Cross TO Hinpbus. E. W. 
Thompson. ix+328 pp. London: Ep- 
worth Press. 7s. 6d. 1933. 60a. 


A review is in preparation. 


RAmpAs: Translation of Mahipati’s Santa- 
vijaya. ustin E. Abbott. (The Poet- 
Saints of Maharashtra, No. 8.) Foreword by 

. F. Edwards. xxv+409 pp. Poona: 

andit N. R. Godbole, 627 ashiv Peth. 
Rs. 2. 1932. J6r. 

The latest of the series which the late Dr 
Abbott was able to write before his death in 
June 1931. The series will be completed by the 
Rev. J. F. Edwards. 


An INDIAN PEASANT Mystic: Translations 
from Tukaram. John S. Hoyland. 80 pp. 
ian : Allenson. 1s. and 2s. 1932. 
162. 

Something of the poetic terseness and spiritual 
fervour of this Indian m eye: poet are preserved 
in these translations of the Abhangs. 
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SELECTIONS FROM TuKARAM. Selected and 
edited by W. S. Deming, Ph.D. Illus. 
238 pp. Madras: Christian Literature 
Society. Rs. 2. 1932. 1624 
Another collection of ‘sien. 
and with beautiful sepia pictures. 


See also 176 (Heritage of Asia). 


Well chosen 


THE BUDDHA AND THE CuRIsT. B. H. Streeter. 
(The Bampton Lectures for 1932.) 235 pp. 
aed = and Toronto: Macmillan. $2. 


7983. Mm... fs edition was noted in our January 
bibliography, No. 59. See review, p. 251. 

A MANUAL OF BUDDHISM FOR ADVANCED 
SrupENTs. Mrs Rhys Davids. xvi+ 
341 pp. London: Sheldon Press. 7s. 6d. 
1933. 164. 

See also 176 (Heritage of Asia). 


Tue EncycLop@pIA oF IsLAm. Edited by 
M. Th. Houtsma, A. J. Wensinck, H. A. R. 
Gibb, W. Heffening and E. Lévi-Provengal. 
Fasciculus Q. Umaiyads-Vizier. Pp. 1009- 


72. London: Luzac. Leiden: Brill. 7s. 6d. 
1933. 165. 
MUHAMMED: Tragédie des Erfolgs. Dago- 
bert von Mikusch. 212 S. Leipzig: Lift. 
M. 5.50. 1932. 166. 


ISLAMSTUDIEN : Vom Werden und Wesen der 
islamischen Welt. 2 Bd. C. H. Becker. 
xi+550 S. Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer. 
M. 20 und M. 23. 1932. 167. 

A review is in preparation. 

IsLAM AND MODERNISM IN EcyptT: A Study 
of the Modern Reform Movement inaugur- 
ated by Muhammad ‘Abduh. Charles C. 
Adams, Ph.D., D.D. (American University 
at Cairo, Oriental Studies.) ix+283 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
1933. 168. 

A review is in preparation. 


CE QU’IL FAUT CONNAITRE DE L’IstAm. Henri 


Desson. 160 pp. Paris: Boivin. Frs. 8. 
1932. 169. 

See also raz (Nigeria); 185 (Conversion in 
Algeria). 


Judaism 


THE RENEWAL OF JupaisM. M. H. Farbridge. 
= pp. London: Goldston. 8s. 6d. 1932. 


se statement of the attitude of modern Judaism 
from the standpoint of a liberal-minded Jew, 
recently professor in an American university. 
THE JEWIsH BACKGROUND OF CHRISTIANITY. 
N. Levison. 205 pp. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark. 58. 1932. 12712, 
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TALMUDIC peeete AND CHRISTIANITY. A. 
Lukyn Williams. 78 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 
28. 1933. 172. 

A description of the Talmudim and statement 
of the spiritual weakness of the real piety of the 
Pharisees. 


See also 135 (Jews and Christianity). 
Secularism 
See 124 (Africa). 
Other Religions 


NATIONALISM: Man’s Other Religion. E. 
Shillito. 142 London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 2s. 6d. and 4s. 
1933. 173. 


See also 183 (Missions and Nationalism). 


General 
Das EVANGELIUM UND DIE _ RELIGIONEN. 
Heinrich Frick. Bildtafeln. 54 S. Basel: 
Reinhardt. M. 1.75; Frs. 2.20. 1933. 
a) 
A review is in preparation. 
CHRISTENTUM UND NICHTCHRISTLICHE RE- 
LIGION NACH DER AUFFASSUNG LUTHERS. 


Walter Holsten (Allgemeine Missions- 
Studien, Heft 13.). 148 S. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann. M. 4.50. 1932. 175. 


A review is in preparation. 


THE HERITAGE OF Asta. Kenneth Saunders, 
Litt.D. Illus. 224 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 5s. Calcutta: Associa- 
tion Press. Rs. 2. New York: Macmillan 
$1. 75: 1932. 176. 

An examination of the three chief cultures of 
Asia. 

RELIGION IN VARIOUS CULTURES. 
L. Friess and Herbert W. Schneider. xxii+ 
586 pp. New York: Holt. $5. 1932. 177. 

Written to promote a more direct, varied and 
adequate (though non-technical) understanding 
of the growth, cultural forms and social func- 
tions of religion. Treats of primitive culture, 
Shintoism, Hinduism, Buddhism, and the Greek, 
Jewish and Christian religions. 

TREASURE-HOUSE OF THE LIVING RELIGIONS : 
Selections from their Sacred Scriptures. 


Horace 


Compiled and edited by Robert Ernest 
Hume. xx+493 pp. New York and Lon- 
don: Scribner. $3. 128.6d. 1932. 178. 


A classified collection of the statements in the 
eleven living religions of the world on important 
phases and ideals of life, emphasizing consensus, 
rather than dissensus, among the various 
teachings. 


See also 137 (History of Religions, Index). 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1931. 





Arnold J. Toynbee assisted by V. M. Boulter 
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Maps. viii+554. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 218. 1932. 179. 
See review, p. 276. 


DOocUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1931. 
Edited by John W. Wheeler- Bennett 
assisted by S. Heald. Introd. by Sir Arthur 
Salter. xi+241 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 1932. 780. 

See review, p. 276. 

CONSOLIDATED INDEX TO THE SURVEY OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1920-1930 AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES. 214 pp. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 
1932. JZ8r. 

See review, p. 276. 

LEaGUE OF NaTIons: Permanent Mandates 
Commission. Minutes of the Twenty- 
Second Session, held at Geneva from Novem- 
ber 3rd to December 6th, 1932, including the 
Report of the Commission to the Council. 
370 pp. Official No.: C. 772 M. 364. 
1932. VI. e of Nations Publications : 
VI. A. Mandates. 1932. VI.A.2. Geneva: 
League of Nations. 12s. $3. 1932. 1782. 

The Commission at this Session considered 
reports from S.-W. Africa, Cameroons (British 
and French Mandates), Sngueee (British and 
French Mandates), Ruanda-Urundi, Tanganyika 
Territory, Syria and Lebanon, Palestine and 
Transjordan, Iraq, Nauru, New Guinea, W. 
Samoa, and the islands under Japanese Mandate. 

MISSION UND NATIONALE BEWEGUNG. Siegfried 

(Brennende Fragen der Frauen- 
36 S. Leipzig: 


mission. Heft vi-vii.) 
Kommissionverlag. M. 0.90. 1933. 183. 
A review is in preparation. 





Co-OPERATION FoR AFrica. C. F. Strickland, 
C.LE. Introd. by Lord Lugard, G.C.M.G,, 
D.S.O. xiii+158 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 58. 1933. 184. 


A review is in preparation. 


La CONVERSION AU CHRISTIANISME DE L’ INDI 
GENE MUSULMAN ALGERIEN ET SES EFFETs 
JuripiguEs : Un Cas de Conflit Colonial. 
André Bonnichon. viii+156 pp. Paris: 
~ ened du ‘ Recueil Sirey.’ Frs. 30. 1931, 
185. 


See also roa—3 (Far Eastern Crisis); 109 
Manchuria Year Book) ; zzz (Dutch East 
ndies); szzr2-3 (Indian Politics); 127 
(Egyptian History) ; 126 (S. African Kings); 
127 (African Race Question). 


XIV. New Missionary Magazines 


THE KINGDOM OvERsEas: The Magazine of 
the Methodist Missio Society (Incor- 
ponies The Foreign Field, The Missionary 

cho and Advance). Monthly. Vol. i. No.1, 
anuary 1933. Single copies 2d. London: 
ethodist Missionary Society, 24 Bishops- 
gate, E.C.2. 186. 


La REVUE PROTESTANTE BELGE, formerly 
Le Chrétien Belge. Issued the 1st and 3rd 
Saturdays of each month. Vol. i. No. 1. 
January 7, 1933. Price: Single copy, 
5 centimes ; 16 francs in 

Manager : 


Seraing, Belgium. 187. 
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BIRTH-PANGS OF A NEW ERA IN 
INDIA 


By J. F. EDWARDS 


EVER has it been so clear as to-day that in India 
‘the Almighty has placed His hand on the greatest 

of His ploughs, in whose furrow the nations of the future 
are germinating,’ as Lord Curzon once reminded a group 
of dazzled Englishmen. God’s plough is going deep into 
Indian society these days, much deeper than might have 
seemed possible in the short space of the present writer’s 
twenty-five years’ connexion with India. A more recent 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin, said: ‘It is a change of soul that 
India needs to-day.’ It was to India’s politicians, clamour- 
ing not for a ‘ change of soul’ but for a change of govern- 
ment, that those brave words were spoken, and from that 
moment to the day of his departure from India over four 
years later he who uttered them was increasingly regarded 
as ‘ the best and wisest of the Viceroys India has ever had.’ 
Any who would rightly understand the India of to-day 
must first seek to understand something of that religious 
and social revolution which is much more far-reaching than 
The International Review of Missions is published by the International Missionary Council, 
but except where otherwise stated the writers of the articles are alone responsible for the opinions 
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the political struggle depicted in the newspapers. The aim 
of this article is to set forth the meaning of one of the most 
moving dramas ever enacted in India’s long history, to view 
it as the setting for a part of God’s way with India in this 
generation and as a unique opportunity for Indian Christi- 
anity ; remembering all the time that India is moving at 
such a rate that much of what is said here (at the close of 
April) may be antiquated before it is in print. 


I 


Last autumn Sir Frederick Whyte, the first President of 
India’s new Legislative Assembly (1920-25) rendered con- 
spicuous service to all who wish to understand contemporary 
India by an article he contributed to one of the quarterlies, 
pointing out that India is fighting out an issue far more 
profound and serious than the political conflict between the 
British Raj and nationalistic India. ‘ England,’ said Sir 
Frederick, ‘ is committed beyond recall to the ideal of Indian 
self-government: the dispute is one of pace and method, 
not of final aim’: the deeper conflict is between the new 
India of democratic aspirations and the hierarchy of ancient 
India with its priestly caste, both sides knowing that orthodox 
Brahman domination of society is irreconcilable with genuine 
political democracy. 

Before Sir Frederick’s words had reached his readers the 
truth of his words was illustrated by all the events con- 
nected with Gandhiji’s fast (September 20th-26th). Nomin- 
ally directed against the British Government because of the 
latter’s proposals under the Communal Award to enable the 
Depressed Classes to record a second vote separately from 
the general Hindu electorate, this fast was actually directed 
against orthodox caste Hindus because of their agelong 
tyranny of the Untouchables. Though the Government 
had only undertaken to give any award because ‘ the failure 
of the communities to agree amongst themselves had placed 
an almost insurmountable obstacle in the way of any con- 
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stitutional development ’ (the Prime Minister), and though 
‘the leaders of the Depressed Classes were throughout in 
favour of reservation of seats in the general electorate, and 
it was Mahatmaji’s unexpected opposition to them at the 
Round-Table Conference which led to the provision of special 
electorates for the Depressed Classes in the Communal 
Award’ (Indian Social Reformer, September 20th), and 
though the Government’s special recognition of the Depressed 
Classes was pronounced by American opinion to be ‘ probably 
the longest step towards democracy that had been taken 
up to that time in Indian affairs; its result has been an 
astonishing stride forward’ (Information Service of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, November 19th), 
yet in Gandhiji’s eyes the proposal separated sixty-two 
millions (the latest authoritative estimate by Mr Findlay 
Shirras) of Depressed Classes from the Hindus, thereby 
introducing what he regarded as a new cleavage in India 
and giving a blow to Hinduism from which it might not 
recover. For these reasons he had stated in the Minorities’ 
Committee of the Round-Table Conference in London on 
November 18th, 1931, ‘If I was the only person to resist 
this thing, I will resist it with my life.’ He had also stated 
some months before in Young India (April 16th, 19381), 
* Untouchability is an indelible stain on Hinduism and I 
have called it Satanic, but I do not want to give Hinduism 
up, for the simple reason that I was born and bred in it; 
I would purge it of its blemishes.’ 

It would not be overstating the case to say that between 
September 12th, when the Gandhi-Hoare-MacDonald corre- 
spondence of the previous six months was first published to 
the world, and September 26th when Gandhiji’s fast ended, 
India passed through a ‘ fortnight of agony,’ agony which 
the Indian Christian Church shared to the full. There were 
two immediate results of this fast in which Gandhiji spoke 
in ‘a language India understands.’ The first was that 
Hindu India conceded to the Depressed Classes 148 seats 
in provincial legislatures on certain agreed conditions which 
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prevented the latter being separated from the general (Hindu) 
electorate, in place of the 71 seats granted by the official 
Award, this being the outcome of several days of feverish 
conferences at Yeravda Jail between the Hindu leaders (the 
fasting prisoner being occasionally present) and Dr Ambedkar, 
the leader of the Depressed Classes (and others with him), 
who proved himself more than a match for all he met, 
Gandhiji included. The second direct result of the fast was 
that Gandhiji was free to conduct from his prison abode a 
campaign of anti-untouchability, this being the outcome of 
Gandhiji’s own request to Government, which had been 
constrained, on the appearance of a public statement by 
Gandhiji on September 27th, concerning what his non- 
co-operation was ‘ intended ’ to do (‘ my very non-co-opera- 
tion is intended to purge co-operation of all meanness and 
falsity ’), to reimpose prison restraints upon him. 

For the full story of the fast readers may be referred to 
The Epic Fast, by Pyarelal,! a book so marred by the ‘ new 
religion of Gandhiolatry’ as to be in danger of distracting 
attention from Gandhiji’s great achievements because of the 
dithyrambic language in which the fast and its attendant 
events are described. Such parallels are adduced as none 
would deprecate more earnestly than Gandhiji himself; one, 
for example, ‘ recalled the scene of Passion that was enacted 
on the Mount of Olives two thousand years ago’ (p. 11). 
Serious exaggeration also mars the book. We most cordially 
agree regarding the greatness of Gandhiji’s achievement, 
but facts in India make it impossible to agree that ‘to-day 
there is not a Hindu but is placed in a frame of mind towards 
untouchability far, far different from what it was till only 
a few days ago’ (p. 31), or that ‘ within the space of six 
days and nights it [Hinduism] was cleansed of the accumu- 
lated corruption of more than six centuries’ (p. 89). Sir 
Frederick Whyte said what we regard as far truer and also 
a greater tribute, when he said in The Future of East and 
West (pp. 54-6) that Gandhiji ‘ is a force working for stability 


1 Bombay: Navajivan Karyalaya, Princess St. Rs. 2; 8s. 
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rather than subversion,’ for ‘the most novel feature in the 
whole landscape of India during the past fifteen years has 
been the awakening of the masses to their political and 
economic condition,’ and ‘that awakening is Mahatma 
Gandhi’s work.’ Nor does it redound to the credit of 
Pyarelal that in his thirty pages of ‘ statements of public 
men ’ about the fast all are eulogistic, for it deserves to be 
widely known that noble protests were made by notable 
Indians against Gandhiji’s new method of reform by fasting, 
equally notable with that of H. N. Brailsford in The World 
To-morrow (October 5th), who pointed out that the method 
chosen by the apostle of non-violence was ‘as much a 
form of coercion as the use of force, for it is an attempt 
to overcome the will of another without convincing his 
reason.’ 

India was not behindhand in pointing out the perils of 
such a method. The veteran editor of the Indian Social 
Reformer came out (September 24th) with one of the ablest 
articles in the history of Indian journalism, entitled ‘ Self- 
Immolation as a Method of Social Reform,’ supplying irre- 
futable facts to show that ‘ self-immolation, according to the 
practically unanimous testimony of great religious teachers, 
is ineffectual as a means to spiritual ends,’ and that ‘as a 
method of social and political reform it has generally been 
the reactionary’s weapon in the history of human progress.’ 
The Servant of India (October 6th) gave nearly five columns 
to an examination of the question, concluding thus: ‘ Con- 
sidered from every point of view, the Mahatma’s fast finds 
no justification, and such of the good results as it has to its 
credit are either adventitious or could have been secured 
by other and less dangerous and painful means.’ Gandhiji 
himself in the issue for April 15th of his new weekly, Harijan 
(on which see below), has been compelled to agree that 
several Indian provinces agreed to the Poona Pact ‘ under 
the pressure of the fast. All this was bad’; he adds: ‘I 
certainly had not anticipated it all when I embarked on the 
fast; but I do not repent of it.’ And Dr Ambedkar has 
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felt constrained, just as he was sailing to appear before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, to suggest a modification 
in a minor though most important detail of the Pact. 


Il 


Those who would correctly evaluate ‘the Gandhi fast ’ 
and the Indian upheaval that followed need to bear in mind 
the immensity and acute character of the evil against which 
Gandhiji made his ‘epic’ protest. ‘It is a matter of 
history,’ said the Indian Social Reformer some years ago 
(October 17th, 1920), ‘that the Maratha Confederacy or 
Empire, the most considerable Hindu national achievement 
in historic times, broke on the rock of caste.’ Dr Tagore 
has always held that swaraj would be valueless without 
drastic social reconstruction, and he wrote some years ago 
to a friend, ‘ Until we can justify ourselves, let us hide our- 
selves.’ On May Ist, 1925, Gandhiji said in Calcutta, ‘ As 
long as untouchability disfigures Hinduism, so long do I 
hold the attainment of swaraj to be an utter impossibility.’ 
Even Bombay sharebrokers suspended business for a day 
in October 1928 in protest against the act of the Corporation 
in abolishing the practice of compelling untouchable children 
to drink water from different cups, and on numerous 
occasions since that date one has read with indignation 
stories of unmentionable cruelty to untouchables and their 
children in Indian villages. As a speaker at the Indian 
National Congress in 1928 stated, this denationalizing and 
devitalizing process ‘ condemns a population more than that 
of the United Kingdom or Japan as untouchables, whose 
shadow even it is pollution to tread.’ Well might Sir 
Govindrao Madgaokar, Hindu ex-judge of the Bombay High 
Court, affirm, ‘ It is not proper to ascribe the blame for the 
great slowness of India’s social progress to merely political 
disabilities.’ 

It is much too early to evaluate the various conferences 
that followed in the wake of Gandhiji’s fast, his threat of 
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a second fast regarding the Guruvayur temple in South 
India, his many consultations with Sanskrit pandits (many 
of whom rose in revolt against his disturbing methods and 
theories), the new Bills prepared by warm sympathizers for 
presentation in the Legislative Assembly dealing with 
Untouchables’ disabilities, and other repercussions in 
important directions. On September 27th, 1931, in Bombay 
Hindus from various parts of India unanimously resolved 
that ‘ henceforth no one shall be regarded as untouchable 
by reason of his birth.’ Indian Christians met in Poona at 
the end of October (see below), and immediately afterwards 
the Unity Conference assembled at Allahabad, meeting for 
several weeks simultaneously with the third session of the 
Round-Table Conference in London. While registering 
important advance by concessions from both sides, the 
Unity Conference never quite reached the desired goal of 
communal unity. The threatened fast regarding Guruvayur 
fortunately did not mature, owing partly to the unbending 
firmness of the Zamorin of Calicut who exercises rights there, 
and partly owing to the promise of ardent supporters to 
introduce Bills into the Legislatures to effect temple-entry 
for Untouchables, in connexion with which orthodox pandits 
have been making their petitions to the Viceroy, reminding 
His Excellency of Britain’s promise of ‘ religious neutrality.’ 

One of the most interesting results of the fast to close 
observers of the race for power all over India has been 
an acceleration of the process of seeking to reduce the 
number of Untouchables in India, due to grudging the 
number of seats reserved for them and hoping to throw mud 
on the Poona Pact. One of the most beneficial results for 
India has been Gandhiji’s founding of his new weekly, 
entitled Harijan (meaning ‘ a man of God,’ the term Gandhiji 
now uses in place of the usual term ‘ Untouchable’). It is 
a new form of ‘ imprisonment ’ when the prisoner is allowed 
to send out to the world about ten thousand words each 
week, and the benefits are incalculable, for a regular column 
gives a formal bare catalogue of the week’s achievements in 
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the educational programme for India’s out-castes. There is 
good reason for doubting whether this campaign of ameliora- 
tion would have taken place had Gandhiji not been in jail. 
An interesting question widely discussed has been the 
attempted co-operation with Government by the ‘ arch- 
non-co-operator ’ in his encouragement of his supporters to 
bring forward their Bills in the Legislatures. Nor has the 
Government itself, that ‘ worst of all publicity agents’ 
concerning India, been backward in issuing communiques 
detailing the astonishing list of measures that have been 
passed in all the Councils of the land ‘to develop and expand 
the education of the Depressed Classes and to improve their 
economic and political conditions.’ The mere list itself 
requires several thousand words and served to deepen the 
sense of tragedy at the wide gulf that has separated these two 
great friends of the out-caste, namely, the British Govern- 
ment and Gandhiji. 

Amazing is the only word to describe the outburst of 
generosity on the part of Brahmans all over the land, their 
womenfolk in particular being forward in doing all in their 
power to remove the stain of untouchability from India’s 
escutcheon. So clearly genuine has been this India-wide 
manifestation that the parallel most frequently in one’s mind 
is the birth of modern Japan, heralded in the middle of last 
century by the relinquishing on the part of the Samurai of 
the rights they possessed by virtue of dignity of birth, though 
the parallel is not an exact one. One explanation of this 
wave of generosity has been that many of the greatest 
pandits have come forward to make clear that untouch- 
ability has no philosophical basis in Hinduism, but is merely 
a matter of cleanliness, thus resulting in an unmeaning 
blot on Hinduism, the real need being for refined habits and 
sanitary education. 

On the other hand, opposition has been extensive and 


serious, and ‘the opposition to the removal of untouch- 
ability has been aggravated by the recent propaganda for 
temple-entry’ (Indian Social Reformer, April 22nd), and a 
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mass of evidence confirms the truth of the words. The 
Servant of India (February 28rd) felt ‘ unable to enthuse 
over the question of temple-entry. There is so much 
superstition and irreligion encrusting the Hindu temples 
that it is a questionable benefit that Mahatma Gandhi is 
rendering to Harijans by fighting with his life for their 
admission into these temples.’ In the same issue an un- 
usually well-informed contributor held that ‘ temples are so 
many cleverly designed institutions by means of which the 
Brahman exploits his countrymen,’ and ‘to admit sixty 
million Panchamas into our temples means nothing less than 
a great increase in the area of exploitation.’ Such facts are 
the best answer to Gandhiji’s plea that temple-entry is the 
‘acid test’ regarding the true humanitarianism and demo- 
cratic attitude of the orthodox Hindu in relation to the 
Untouchables, especially as many of the latter are saying 
they would much prefer to enter schools and colleges and a 
better social and economic position in society. For our- 
selves, we have no faith in any so-called ‘ acid test’ that 
brings millions of Untouchables into temples described by 
Gandhiji himself on other occasions as ‘ homes of sin’ and 
in front of the helpless idol, the curse of which to India has 
been described by India’s own leaders in language far more 
emphatic than any missionary would think of using to-day. 

We believe anti-untouchability has come to stay, that 
the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri was justified in 
declaring recently that you can no more stop such a 
campaign for human liberation than could King Canute 
stop the waves of the sea, and that the Maharaja Gaekwad 
of Baroda put his finger on the spot when he said recently 
that India has come to regard untouchability as simply 
‘ridiculous.’ When a whole nation begins to laugh at its 
own folly, the sense of humour (which Indians possess in 
rich abundance) may be trusted to take charge of the situa- 
tion. Moreover, this campaign, affecting so vitally India’s 
whole destiny, is now in the hands of a new organization 
called ‘The Servants of Untouchables’ Society,’ with that 
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dynamic member of the Servants’ of India Society, Mr 
Amrutilal Thakkar, as secretary, and the new weekly, 
Harijan, as its recognized organ, and with a circulation of 
several thousands after less than three months. 

As day by day we survey these dynamic forces at work 
in Indian society—some of us in this wonderful land itself, 
others at a distance—let it be our privilege to realize that 
God Himself is manifestly in this Indian awakening, that 
the Spirit of Christ is working through many ‘ not of this 
fold,’ that ‘ there is no risk so great as that of breaking the 
hope of India’ (Sir Alfred Watson, editor of the Calcutta 
Statesman) ; and let us above all strive to bring to bear the 
healing influence of Jesus Christ on one of the most stupendous 
problems of the human race. 


Ill 


What part is the Indian Christian taking in India’s 
renascence ? If in evaluating the events that have followed 
Gandhiji’s fast in such quick succession it is difficult to 
present those events in their true perspective, it is even 
more difficult to describe accurately the various factors at 
work in the formation of a healthy Indian Christian 
nationalism in Indian society to-day. That there was a 
healthy and vigorous Christian nationalism before Gandhiji’s 
fast is indubitable, and we could give much evidence pointing 
to the conclusion that the growing tolerance of Hindu India 
is directly due to that infiltration of Christian ideas among 
the Hindu intelligentsia which is all the more sure and abiding 
because it is the work of several decades. What we now 
see is the harvest of generations of patient missionary 
sowing in this part of ‘ God’s own field.’ 

But there has been much in Indian nationalism with 
which Indian Christians could not possibly identify them- 
selves, e.g. Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s linking up of nationalistic 
propaganda with idolatry in the Hindu cult of the elephant- 
headed god Ganesh, and his opposition to the Age of Consent 
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Bill of 1890 which sought to terminate the scandal of girl- 
motherhood. Happily, Indian nationalism is now shedding 
these defects—if indeed it is not going to the opposite 
extreme of anti-religion. Hence the all-but-complete 
reversal of the political position among Indian Christians 
to-day. It is difficult to persuade a certain school of Indian 
critics to believe that it was not so much foreign missions 
that ‘ denationalized Indian Christians ’ as the idolatry which 
the Indian Christians had to denounce; nevertheless it is 
true. Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s dismal failure many years 
ago to make Ganeshotsava (the festival of the idol Ganesh) 
a democratic institution, a failure due to the fact that ‘ once 
he let in idolatry he had to let in the orthodox priest,’ was 
highly fortunate for Indian democracy, since idolatry is just 
as incompatible with nationalism and democracy as is 
untouchability. With the purification of Indian nationalism 
from these Hindu excrescences it is true to say with the 
capable Indian Christian editor of the Madras Guardian of 
March 30th this year : ‘ Nationalism in politics has practically 
completely captured the Indian Christian mind and that 
has been achieved in a comparatively short time. With 
few exceptions, it may be said that the entire Indian 
Christian community is generally in sympathy with the 
political aspirations of other communities.’ That Indian 
Christian nationalists have been exercising a steadying and 
purifying influence for some years past was witnessed to by 
the late Pandit Motilal Nehru, who after he had published 
his famous Report in 1928 was asked why the Indian 
Christians were not provided for; his reply was: ‘ They 
[the authors of the Report] did not mean to disregard the 
Indian Christian ; but the reason why they did not mention 
him when talking about communal issues is that the Indian 
Christian community is the only community that is not a 
problem to the country, for it is the only one taking the 
right’ attitude in reference to this matter’ of communal 
and caste and political claims. The chief factor in bringing 
about this state of things has been, in our opinion, the sterling 
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example of a growing number of leading Indian Christian 
personalities. India may have had no complete parallel 
to the Japanese Christian leader Kagawa as towering over 
the rest of his Christian countrymen, but a visit to Japan 
and China three years ago gave us the impression that in 
the number and general level of indigenous leaders Indian 
Christianity takes the first place in the Orient. 

In this matter of Indian Christianity’s exerting an 
influence on the national plane, personalities such as the 
late K. T. Paul, the late N. V. Tilak and Dr S. K. Datta 
have exercised an ascendancy in no sense limited to their 
own area; everything they said on the subject was eagerly 
devoured in every part of the Indian Church. N. V. Tilak’s 
‘ Altar Cry’ of the Christian nationalist has been sacred to 
many all over the land : 


Rags shall I wear, 

Straw shall I eat, 

For the sake of thy soul, 
My Motherland. 


And into the street 

*Neath trampling feet 

I cast all fame 

To serve thy name, 

Oh heart’s dear flame, 
My Motherland. 


Christ thou shalt see, 

Him shalt thou know, 

For the cure of thy soul, 
My Motherland. 


And out from the street 
Come millions of feet. 
In Christ’s dear Name 
With hearts aflame 
Yield thee to Him, 

My Motherland. 


Nor must it be forgotten that such a one as the late Sadhu 
Sundar Singh once affirmed that many an Indian would 
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turn away even the Water of Life rather than drink it from 
a foreign vessel. 

Yet it was a non-Christian Indian correspondent who 
wrote to the Times of India on January 18th this year that 
‘the direct effective saviours of the Depressed Classes were 
the Christian missionaries.’ For this reason we felt it not 
unfitting, and altogether characteristic of the generous- 
hearted Gandhiji, that the first column of the first issue of 
Harijan was given up to Gandhiji’s own account of an 
interview that Dr Stanley Jones had with him in Yeravda 
Jail a few days before. There were serious gaps in that 
column, probably in no way intentional, but we talked over 
that important interview with Dr Jones both before and 
after, and the latter was far more downright with Gandhiji 
on the democratic and Christian position than the column 
indicated. Rich fruit of that interview was seen a few days 
later in the diatribe launched against Gandhiji’s imperfectly 
democratic position by Dr Ambedkar in a widely reported 
press interview, for Dr Ambedkar was present during the 
whole of the Gandhi-Jones conversation. Those who would 
see ‘God in action’ on the grand scale in India need only 
follow the unfolding drama week by week in the columns 
of Harijan, particularly in its list of social and educational 
achievements and the numbers of temples opened: in truth, 
one of the most magnificent set of ‘ missionary reports’ we 
have ever read, with ‘ statistics’ galore. But thousands of 
Indian temples are as yet conspicuous by their absence from 
that list ; the famous Vithoba Temple at Pandharpur, for 
example, whose democracy towards the low castes has been 
the boast of centuries, but which has never yet been known 
to permit an out-caste within its walls without penalty, 
has not yet ‘ fallen.’ 

Anyone who would rightly estimate the democratizing 
and nation-building force exerted by Indian Christians in 
caste-ridden and communalist India must not forget the 
Indian Christian statesman, Sir Joseph Bhore, who has 
played a notable part in the highest quarter of all, first as 
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an unobtrusive servant of Government for many years, then 
as Joint Secretary of the strenuous Simon Commission, and 
latterly as member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in 
charge of an important portfolio, in which capacity he helped 
to make history by his unswerving support of Lord Irwin’s 
conciliatory policy. Nor should those Indian Christians 
be forgotten who have served ‘ at the front’ in the hottest 
part of India’s conflict. 

In the well-nigh insuperable task of obtaining for India’s 
out-castes, ‘ after millenniums of refusal,’ access to roads, 
wells and temples, it was a young Syrian Christian of South 
India who led the famous revolt at Vaikom in Travancore. 
Indian Christians on more than one occasion have filled the 
important gap in the editorship of Young India created by 
Gandhiji’s imprisonments or absences from India: on one 
occasion an Indian Christian lawyer, Mr George Joseph (who 
has since become one of Gandhiji’s severest critics), and on 
another occasion Professor J. C. Kumarappa, who has other 
nationalist literature to his credit; neither of these acting 
editors of India’s chief nationalist organ hesitated to make 
his own Christian position clear. 

To be placed in a different class, but of at least equal 
value, were the national contributions made in so many 
ways by the late K. T. Paul, particularly in his book, The 
British Connection with India, and in the first Round-Table 
Conference, which became the altar on which he offered 
himself for India ; and by his successor at the second Round- 
Table Conference, Dr S. K. Datta, whose speeches in the 
Legislative Assembly (especially those on opium) had 
already enriched the minutes of that august body, and whose 
subsequent book, Asiatic Asia, we ourselves would rank 
with Meredith Townsend’s Asia and Europe and Sir Valentine 
Chirol’s Indian Unrest, for its value in interpreting the 
Orient to the mind of the West. One of Dr Datta’s speeches 
in the Assembly, and one least noted by the public, was one 
in which he pointed to Indian church government as the 
best sample he knew in India of real democracy, free from 
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all caste spirit; and in his recent book he has words of 
castigation for those who ‘ disfigured’ the annals of the 
Round-Table Conference by aiming at securing ‘ the spoils 
of party victory.’ It is not, however, by the contribution 
of towering Indian Christian leaders that the nation-building 
value of Indian Christianity is to be assessed, but rather by 
the growing influence of all those who on various local 
government bodies are rendering service year in year out, 
of whom there were never so many as now, and above all 
by the spirit of Christian brotherhood embodied in the fabric 
of the Indian Church. 

It was against the background provided by the foregoing 
facts and considerations that the present writer viewed with 
deep satisfaction the conspicuous demonstration of political 
statesmanship at the special All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians held in Poona on October 28th and 29th last year. 
It was the most remarkable political conference in the 
history of Indian Christianity, if only for the fact that it 
represented all points of view ecclesiastically—Roman 
Catholic, Anglo-Catholic and Protestant—as well as all 
points of view politically, for champions of both joint and 
separate electorates were present. Unintentionally, Pyarelal 
gives to a non-Indian the credit for ‘ the initiative’ in this 
movement, which should go to two Indian leaders, a Pro- 
testant and a Roman Catholic; and in another particular 
his information needs supplementing, since the manifesto 
‘issued over the signatures of thirty-seven prominent 
Christians advocating joint electorates for the Christians’ 
(The Epic Fast, p. 87) was signed during the next few weeks 
by 1836 Indian Christians in different parts of India in a 
spontaneous response to the moving appeal of the (Indian) 
Bishop of Dornakal, Dr Azariah. In this document, one of 
the noblest in the history of patriotism, the Bishop stated 
inter alia: ‘* During the last decade over 25,000 people of 
caste origin have embraced the Christian faith. Most of 
these will be voters. They have changed their religion, but 
they have not changed their politics.’ As we listened to a 
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part of the Conference (not officially, for there were no non- 
Indian delegates) we felt both the speaking and the states- 
manship to be worthy of any assembly in the world. The 
resolutions which appeared in all the papers accomplished 
a remarkable piece of publicity for Christian principles. 
Half the continuation committee appointed attended the 
All-India Unity Conference at Allahabad, which in turn 
elected the chairman of the Poona Conference to its small 
executive committee that sought for several weeks a solution 
to India’s vexing communal problem ; and though this was 
not found, a stage was reached supplying an excellent 
starting-point whenever the problem is taken up again. 
The Indian Christian delegates at Allahabad stood for 
‘simple unadulterated nationalism.’ At the turn of the 
year the annual All-India Conference of [Protestant] Indian 
Christians was held at Nagpur and pronounced emphatically 
for joint electorates, Dr Datta from the chair declaring that 
‘Indian Christians are ready to abandon all ear-markings 
for places of power and prestige.’ One of the most important 
resolutions passed at Nagpur appointed a committee with 
a view to ‘co-operation and united action between the 
[Roman] Catholics and Protestants concerning all civic 
matters . . . and to negotiate with the latter.’ The 
Government White Paper published in March shows the 
grave need of the utmost co-operation of this kind, since it 
proposes separate electorates for Indian Christians which is 
a blow to the leavening influence of Indian Christianity in 
the general electorates and, what is graver still, prevents 
educated Indian Christian women from exercising their 
unique influence on the women voters of all other com- 
munities. Only by the united action of all Indian Christians, 
of whatever Church, can such wrongs be righted. And yet 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy of India have announced, 
through the columns of Catholicus, which is under the control 
of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Allahabad, that no such 
united organization can be allowed, basing the veto on a 
resolution of 1917, reaffirmed in 1921. What is still more 
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painful to relate is that certain sections of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Trichinopoly, Madura and Kumbakonam 
are attracting the opposition of the (largely atheistic) Self- 
Respect Movement of South India, on account of the rank 
caste spirit displayed for years past by the giving of the Holy 
Communion to those who are called ‘ non-caste Catholics’ 
only after all those called ‘caste Catholics,’ and by the 
existence in some church buildings of an iron railing separat- 
ing ‘ Adi-Dravada Catholics’ from ‘caste Catholics.’ ‘ It 
is not surprising,’ said the Times of India Madras corre- 
spondent on April 28rd, ‘that there has recently been a 
good deal of apostasy among non-caste Catholics.’ In face 
of such a disgraceful, Christ-dishonouring situation, whether 
among Indian Roman Catholics or others, the Bishop of 
Dornakal’s is the only message : 


Caste spirit in the Church must be frankly, firmly and from the 
outset recognized and taught to be contrary to the Spirit of Christ... . 
In the new era into which India is entering she will have no use for a caste- 
ridden Church, . . . The Christian witness for a universal brotherhood 
in Christ can make an appeal which India cannot long resist. 


And we can never forget Sadhu Sundar Singh’s warning 
about caste spirit in South Indian Christianity being a form 
of elephantiasis in the Church’s feet. 

There has just been published a volume containing the 
essays given at Sat Tal in 1932, The Message of the Kingdom 
of God, which shows that the only antidote to India’s caste 
spirit, namely, the power of Jesus Christ, is known and used 
by Indian Christians. Five of the essays are by Indian 
Christians, and a perusal gives one the assured feeling that 
there need be no fear about the power of Christ in a land 
whose own people can give us such rich fare. Dr Asirvatham 
deals with the whole question of caste, race, imperialism, 
political control, war and satyagraha, all the time in close 
grips with the actual Indian situation. Professor Shelomith 
Vincent tells the thrilling story of women’s movements in 
India, and relates them all to Christ; while the Rev. R. C. 


Das of Benares writes thirty of the most stimulating, 
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realistic and up-to-date pages on evangelism we have ever 
read. 

Clearly Jesus Christ has been preparing for Himself a 
Church in India for the building of a worthy India, and the 
present writer numbers himself with many others who 
believe that the removal of India’s political difficulty by the 
most generous measure of self-government will remove one 
of the last barriers to a sweeping Christian revival in India. 
For no one can watch the panorama of Indian developments 
—especially in that religious arena which is a sealed book 
to the great majority of non-Indians, largely because of 
linguistic difficulties—without realizing that he is being 
granted a wonderful vision of Christ at work in a large section 
of the human race. It is not only that a million and a half 
people won for Christ in the past ten years means 12,500 
baptisms every month during such a stormy decade, in 
itself a blessing Pentecostal in its magnitude, but it is rather 
that Jesus Christ is Himself so completely captivating the 
Indian mind and heart. 

But as one faces the problems of daily life in India it is 
not the past triumph but the colossal task remaining that 
confronts one. Thinking over these things a few days ago 
we derived much stimulus from a trumpet-call of Gandhiji, 
who in Harijan for April 1st wrote of the vast need of workers 
among Untouchables thus : 


There is no reason why we should not have thousands of young men 
and women from among caste Hindus doing this noble service among 
those whom society has cruelly neglected for generations. Have we got 
these missionaries ? I have already shown in these pages that we do 
not need highly educated persons. We want men and women of grit, 
immovable faith and character that will resist temptation. 


We commend these words from Gandhiji. For India 
still sends forth the old cry, ‘ Come over and help us.’ 
J. F. Epwarps 
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A CENTURY OF EMANCIPATION 
By tHe Rr Hon. LORD NOEL BUXTON 


N August of this year falls the centenary of the abolition 
of slavery throughout the British possessions. On 
August 7th, 1833, the Bill for the Total Abolition of Colonial 
Slavery passed the lower House of Parliament, and on 
August 20th it was accepted by the Lords. Thus was 
crowned the work of nearly half a century, carried on by a 
handful of resolute and single-minded men, in the face of 
public apathy and ridicule and the violent hostility of 
powerful interests, until their generous and disinterested 
compassion had brought the nation over to their side. In 
Lecky’s famous words, the successful fight which culminated 
in 1833 was probably ‘ among the three or four perfectly 
virtuous acts recorded in the history of nations.’ 

The story has often been told of the gradual struggle, 
first for the suppression of the slave trade, an aim which 
was achieved in 1807, and then for the abolition of slavery 
itself, which followed twenty-six years later. The first of 
these two aims was all that the original abolitionists had 
set before themselves, but when it had been achieved they 
found it impossible to rest there. The sufferings of the 
slave population, the terrible mortality among slaves and 
the impossibility of any educative or ameliorative work as 
long as they remained slaves gradually forced upon 
Wilberforce, Buxton and their friends the task of working 
for the abolition of slavery itself. The two things are, of 
course, inextricably connected, and many of the earliest 
emancipators realized the fact, which a century of experience 
has only confirmed, that the trade in slaves depends upon 


the existence of slavery as a legal institution, and that the 
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one cannot be abolished without the other. There will be 
a supply as long as there is a market in which to sell it. 

But this was not so generally realized at first, and: the 
plea which enabled the first emancipators to achieve what 
only a few years earlier would have been regarded as im- 
possible of attainment even by the leaders themselves was 
the appeal to the elementary principles of justice and 
humanity, supported by the outrageous facts of the case. 
Official records showed that in the four Crown colonies of 
the West Indies alone, 68,921 punishments were recorded 
for the two years 1828-29, of which 25,094 were upon women, 
involving a total of about a million and a half lashes. Many 
more, of course, were not officially recorded. It was shown 
that in the period 1807-30, while the free natives of Haiti 
had more than doubled their numbers, the slave population 
of the West Indies had decreased from eight to seven hundred 
thousand. Facts like these, once they were given wide 
publicity, were bound to lead to the rousing of public opinion 
against the existence of slavery. The process was speeded 
up, moreover, by the ferocity with which the planters 
received any attempt to educate or raise the condition of 
their slaves. The violent attacks on and imprisonment of 
missionaries probably did more than anything else to convert 
the mass of English churchpeople of all denominations to 
the necessity of emancipation. As Buxton wrote in 1830: 


The religious public has at last taken the field. The West Indians 
have done us good service. They have of late flogged slaves in Jamaica 
for praying, and imprisoned the missionaries, and they have given the 
nation to understand that preaching and praying are offences not to be 
tolerated in a slave colony. 


By this time, indeed, victory was already in sight, and 
the great increase of parliamentary strength for the emanci- 
pators which resulted from the Reform Bill of 1882 settled 
the question. The Bill for the Abolition of Slavery was 
introduced into the reformed Parliament as a government 
measure, and the day was won. 
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The very completeness and dramatic nature of the 
victory, however, has had its unfortunate consequences. 
The public conscience having been aroused to demand the 
passage of the Emancipation Bill, when it had once seen 
that Bill successfully made law, went to sleep again, more suo, 
in the comfortable conviction that the work was done for 
good. So strong was this belief that only a few years after 
the passage of the Act, Brougham is reported as saying to 
Joseph Sturge, in response to the latter’s arraignment of the 
apprenticeship system in the West Indies: ‘ Why, Joseph 
Sturge, how can you be such an old woman as to dream 
that you can revive the anti-slavery agitation to put an 
end to the apprenticeship ?’ This attitude is unfortunately 
only too common to-day, and it is probable that this year’s 
celebration will be regarded, even by many among the 
educated public, rather as a purely historical commemoration 
of great events in the past than as an occasion for reminding 
ourselves of the need of future activity. 

To too many people in England to-day slavery is a thing 
of the past, an institution, as they believe, either already 
dead or so nearly so as to be hardly worth troubling about 
in the midst of so many urgent world problems clamouring 
for attention. The best remedy for this complacent state 
of mind is a course of reading in the literature of the subject, 
either in the form of the official documents of the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations or in such surveys of the present 
situation as are to be found in Sir John Harris’ Century of 
Emancipation, just published,! or in Lady Simon’s Slavery.” 
It will probably come with something of a shock to the reader 
new to the subject that the total number of slaves in the 
world to-day is variously estimated as between five and six 
millions, a figure which is probably somewhere about half 
that of a century ago. This figure, of course, includes only 
slaves in the fullest sense of the term, that is, persons who are 
legally regarded as the property of another person and who 


1See Bibliography, No. 275. 
* London: Hodder & Stoughton. 12s.6d. 1930. 
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are liable to be bought and sold. In addition to these there 
are, of course, many millions living in a state of thinly 
disguised slavery. 

By the victory of 1883 seven hundred thousand slaves 
in the British dominions gained their freedom. But the 
slave trade, which had been abolished in 1807 so far as 
England was concerned, was still flourishing under some 
other flags. France followed the example of England in 
this respect in 1815, but, although the trade was legally 
abolished at that date, the persistent refusal to allow the 
right of search meant that slave-trading under the French 
flag continued in fact long after its legal abolition. 

The work of the anti-slavery leaders throughout the 
remainder of the nineteenth century was less dramatic but 
not less important than that of the period which preceded 
1833. It was devoted to the long and arduous struggle to 
get slave-trading under any flag declared illegal and recog- 
nized as piracy ; and to secure the destruction of the markets 
for that trade by the abolition of the institution of slavery in 
all countries. This struggle involved a long series of piece- 
meal fights with the evil in various countries, by means 
of deputations and protests to foreign governments, the 
collection and publication of information and the foundation 
of anti-slavery societies in other lands. The process was a 
slow one, but not without notable results. 

Gradually the force of public opinion made itself felt, 
and country after country passed laws abolishing first the 
trade in slaves and then the institution of slavery itself. In 
many cases, perhaps in most, these laws were at first a dead 
letter, owing to the lack of machinery to enforce them and 
to the continued refusal of the right of search of slave ships. 
But the recognition of the principle that slavery is a crime 
against humanity was a great gain in itself, even when it 
was not yet followed up by practical steps. France legally 
abolished slave-owning in all her colonies in 1848. A 
Spanish anti-slavery society was formed in 1865, and slavery 
was abolished in Porto Rico in 1876 and in Cuba in 1886. 
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The total abolition of slavery in Brazil took place in 1888. 
Holland declared total emancipation in her West Indian 
colonies in 1868. Liberation in the United States was not 
achieved without civil war. It would be impossible here to 
detail the various efforts¢made in connexion with the enforce- 
ment of these laws and the different degrees of success 
achieved. The position may be summarized by the state- 
ment that a century of struggle has resulted in a diminution 
of the total number of slaves in the world by approximately 
one-half. 

The principal slave-owning countries of the present day 
are China, Abyssinia and Arabia, as well as Liberia and 
certain other areas, where slavery is firmly established as 
part of the social order. No exact figures for these countries 
are available, but two million is said by authorities to be 
‘a very moderate estimate ’ for China. Slavery in China is 
mainly that of girls. Mr Russell Brown, the British Consul 
in Amoy, states that ‘ girls are everywhere bought and sold 
for maid-servants or slaves.’ In 1930 an appeal signed by 
leading Chinese and missionaries in China stated that ‘ in 
ordinary times little girls are brought to the cities, and even 
into other provinces, and sold by the hundreds, but in times 
of famine or calamity by the thousands.’ And Mrs Dymond, 
a missionary of forty years’ experience in China, states in 
her book, Yunnan, that ‘ during the terrible famine in the 
province, four thousand little girls were carri: pack-saddle 
twelve days’ journey to the capital city and sold.’ In 
addition to this, there is the alleged ‘ adoption’ or mui tsai 
system, which the British Government is attempting to 
suppress in Hong Kong, and concerning which the Hong Kong 
Daily Press said : 


There is no disguising the fact that a mui tsai is a slave. She is trans- 
ferred from her natural parents to another family on payment of money, 
and becomes the property of her purchaser. 


Nor is this state of affairs confined to the remoter pro- 
vinces. The late Archbishop of Canterbury some years 
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ago recounted how he had said to a prominent Chinese that 
he supposed that the slave trade was to be found only in 
the western provinces, and that it would not be possible 
to buy a slave in the great eastern cities ; and that the reply 
had been : ‘ Oh, yes, itis. I could buy them in half an hour. 
There is not the slightest difficulty in buying girls; I could 
buy them anywhere.’ 

The problem presented by Abyssinia is no less formidable. 
There is probably no country in the world where the institu- 
tion of slavery is so integral a part of the social order. In 
addition to the widespread ownership of slaves in Abyssinia 
there are the two resulting evils of slave-raiding and slave- 
trading. The slave raids are made in the Negro district, 
and there is sporadic kidnapping also, but the supplying of 
the market is by no means confined to these. The British 
Government reported that between 1913 and 1927, one 
hundred and thirty-nine raids took place from Abyssinia 
into the Sudan and Kenya Colony, and further cases have 
been reported within the last year. In these raids hundreds 
of British subjects, or people under British protection, 
were killed or carried off into slavery. A moving descrip- 
tion of a slave-gang was given by Max Griihl in his book on 
archeology in Abyssinia, published last year. He writes : 


We saw approaching a procession that defies the ablest pen to portray. 

Were they human? One could hardly believe it. . . . Men and women 
practically naked, chained to one another, leading naked children by the 
hand or carrying them like bundles on their backs, dragged themselves 
through the filth, and were driven like cattle by their heartless captors. 
. » - Often falling by the wayside like sick animals. . . . For hours the 
slave train continued to pass us. Now as I write these lines, our camp is 
surrounded by that of the robbers with hundreds of their captives. The 
rain is pouring down. But they have neither shelter nor fires nor food. 
Every now and then the clanking of chains echoes through the darkness. 


This is the evidence of an archeologist, not concerned 
to expose slave conditions. 

The problem in Abyssinia is complicated by the weakness 
of the central government. The present Emperor, Ras 
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Tafari, recognizes the evil and is genuinely attempting to 
deal with it. But his power of control over his subject 
chieftains though recently augmented is limited, and, in 
spite of edicts aimed at the abolition of slave-dealing and 
at the ultimate extinction of slave-owning, practical results 
must take a long time to mature. 

Many of the slaves captured in the Abyssinian raids are 
sold overseas in Arabia, where the institution of slavery is 
also prevalent. A British naval officer, Commander Wood- 
ward, has estimated that the number of slaves shipped across 
the Red Sea annually runs into thousands. There is a large 
slave market at Mecca, which is supplied to a considerable 
extent by Natives of Africa and of the Far East, who are 
smuggled in in the retinues of pilgrims to the holy city. 

There is no space here to discuss the situation in other 
countries where slavery exists in more or less thinly dis- 
guised forms, such as Liberia. But it must be mentioned 
that in 1924 the Prime Minister of Nepal made a pro- 
clamation liberating the fifty-two thousand slaves of that 
country, the liberation being accomplished in two years. 
In denouncing slavery, the Maharaja said, ‘ The curse of 
heaven rests upon it.’ 

Closely allied to the subject of slavery proper are questions 
of labour and land connected with native races, which 
involve, in fact, the basic question of the relations which 
are to subsist between the white races and the more back- 
ward peoples of the world. Are these relations to be on 
the basis of exploitation or of trusteeship? Although this 
question is not strictly the same as that of slavery in the 
fullest sense of the word, yet it was early seen that the two 
could not long be separated. After the British abolition of 
slavery in 1833, Buxton enumerated three objects to which 
he proposed to devote the remainder of his life. These were 
the completion of the task of emancipation, the abolition 
of the Portuguese and Spanish slave trades and ‘the just 
treatment of the aborigines.’ For the third of these objects 
the Aborigines Protection Society, now amalgamated with 
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the Anti-Slavery Society, was formed in 1887. The far- 
sighted principles then laid down by the emancipators and 
their friends are now recognized in the mandates of the 
League of Nations and in the practice of enlightened officials 
in West Africa and elsewhere. It is true that they are 
regarded as a ‘heresy’ by some South and East African 
settlers, who claim that the interests of the whole Native 
population in their own country are to be subordinated, if 
necessary, to those of a handful of white settlers; but the 
happy results of the policy of trusteeship in West Africa 
provide a useful commentary on this view. 

Of recent years the whole problem of slavery has been 
thrown into a new light by the introduction of a new and 
vital principle, that, namely, of international co-operation 
to deal with the problem. Although there were some 
attempts in this direction during the nineteenth century, 
it was the advent of the League of Nations which first made 
practicable international action on a large scale. The 
subject was first raised in the League Assembly in 1922 by 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, the representative of New Zealand. 
A temporary Slavery Commission was then set up, upon 
whose report was based the Anti-Slavery Convention carried 
in 1926. A very important further step forward was taken 
last year, when the British proposals were accepted and the 
League formally committed itself to ‘the suppression of 
slavery in all its forms’ throughout the world. For this 


purpose a Commission of seven expert advisers is to be | 


appointed, which is to co-operate with the League Secretariat 
in implementing the resolution. This happy result of ten 
years of unremitting work by Dr Gohr, Dr Nansen, Lord 
Cecil and others, is, however, only a beginning. How much 
it is able to accomplish will depend largely upon the pressure 
of public opinion. 


Nort Buxton 

















PROFESSOR BRUNNER ON THE 
CHRISTIAN ETHIC. Ill 


By J. H. OLDHAM, D.D. 


IV. APPLICATIONS 


T remains to consider the bearing of Professor Brunner’s 
ethical doctrine on the practical problems of Christian 
conduct in modern society. These problems are no less 
acute in the mission field than in western lands. It is 
impossible to summarize in four or five pages what Professor 
Brunner has to say on such immense subjects as the family, 
the economic order, the State, culture and the Church. 
Even at the risk of failing altogether to do justice to the 
range and balance of Professor Brunner’s thought we cannot 
do more than select a few illustrations to show the ways in 
which the ideas developed in earlier parts of the book may 
illuminate the concrete problems of practical life. 

Marriage and the Family, or the Community of Life. We 
are faced to-day with a crisis in regard to marriage and the 
family which in its range and fundamental significance is 
entirely new. What is at stake is not merely particular 
questions relating to marriage, such as divorce or birth- 
control, but the institution of marriage itself. It may 
indeed be said without exaggeration that the problem is the 
most serious and difficult with which a Christian ethic has 
to deal, and that in comparison with it all other problems 
of ethics and politics are of secondary importance. 

We must confine our attention to two points in Professor 
Brunner’s treatment of marriage—his grounding of it in the 
divine order of creation and his insistence that a Protestant 
ethic must be free from all traces of legalism. 


The principle of monogamy, or the contention that an 
33 
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exclusive and lifelong partnership is a complete solution of 
the question of the relation of the sexes, is by no means self- 
evident. Two theories have been advanced in its defence. 
The older one is based on objective grounds and the interests 
of the community. Its starting-point is the procreation and 
upbringing of children. The social reasons for monogamy, 
on which stress was formerly laid, have, however, in more 
recent times receded into the background. It is desired to 
find a principle which will be valid in the case of a childless 
marriage and will justify marriage in itself. Modern theories 
of marriage accordingly proceed from the individual and his 
subjective needs. Since there are other forms of personal 
relations, such as friendship, which do not demand an 
exclusive loyalty, the grounds of monogamy must be found 
in the nature of the sexual relationship as a subjective 
experience or of the sexual desire on which that relationship 
is based. But can it be maintained that sexual love can 
have only a single object, or that love for one person is 
necessarily weakened by love for another? Is it on this 
precarious and insecure foundation that a Christian ethic 
can attempt to rear the immense superstructure of a mono- 
gamous culture ? To base marriage on love is to build on 
sand. The lover cannot guarantee either the permanence 
or the exclusiveness of his passion; since these are hypo- 
thetical, a marriage based solely on love is dissolved in the 
same moment that it is contracted. It is this subjective 
individualism that more than any other cause has brought 
about the present crisis of marriage. 

Christian faith reaches farther back than either of these 
theories and finds the ground of the requirement of mono- 
gamy in the divine order of creation. ‘ Male and female 
created he them.’ How, apart from a scriptural positivism, 
are we to understand the order of creation? By the order of 
creation is meant those given conditions of human life which 
are the unalterable presuppositions of all historical life— 
unalterable in their basal structure though manifesting them- 
selves in varying historical forms. Thus, in a given order 
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existing apart from any will of man we find an indication 
of the will of God, the Creator. In regard to marriage this 
indication of the will of God is found in two facts which 
faith acknowledges as evidence of that will. 

The first is the fact that every human being is irrevocably 
the child of one man and one woman, that every father is 
irrevocably with this woman and every mother irrevocably 
with this man the father and the mother of this child. By 
this is meant not simply the biological reality but the 
immeasurably more significant fact, characteristic of human 
life and of it alone, that a subject is united with two other 
subjects, and that all of them are aware of the relationship. 
Objects that have been united can be separated again from 
one another, but this unparalleled and indissoluble relation- 
ship belongs to a wholly different sphere. No legal severance 
of the bonds can affect the eternal character of this trinity 
and the indestructible awareness of it. 

The second fact in which faith recognizes a divine will 
for monogamy is that natural love in proportion to its 
genuineness and strength is, apart from all ethical demands, 
in its essence monistic. It wants the loved one alone and 
for ever. The intention of love is permanence, though it 
lacks the power to guarantee it. Natural love thus finds 
its true meaning in loyalty. Till it is thus crowned it 
remains less than personal ; the relation is one of enjoyment 
and gratification, not a personal union. 

It is in the idea of a divine order in creation that all 
these elements in marriage become a unity. The divinely 
implanted sexual impulse is seen to point to a relation 
between persons, and marriage to be a relationship the 
meaning of which is found in the acknowledgment of mutual 
responsibility and loyalty. In the marriage vows the feeling 
of love is taken up into the personal will, and pledges are 
given which justify the adventure of entrance into a life 
partnership. Love in the sense of passion is in its nature 
changeable. Loyalty as the acknowledgment of an objective 
divine bond is in its nature unalterable, inasmuch as it 
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involves a relation to that which is by nature unchangeable. 
The plighting of troth is the backbone of marriage ; in it the 
unconditional claim of the order of creation is appropriated 
in the personal consciousness and assented to by the respon- 
sible will. The traditional phrase, to enter into a ‘state’ of 
matrimony, expresses accurately the meaning of the act. 

Marriage as it actually exists, however, falls far short of 
the ideal expressed in the order of creation. Since all men 
are sinful, every marriage has the taint of sin. Judged by 
the perfect law enunciated by Jesus we are all guilty of 
adultery. In the light of this universal sinfulness, the 
various ways of regulating sexual relations can have only a 
relative value. 

Here is the point at which the ways of an evangelical 
ethic and of all legalistic systems must for ever diverge. 
In its treatment of the ethics of marriage more than anywhere 
else Protestant theology has remained in the trammels of 
the Roman Catholic or the Puritan tradition. It must com- 
pletely rid itself of this leaven of legalism. In the matter 
of marriage the Protestant Churches have lacked the courage 
to be true to their central conviction and must in consequence 
bear a large part of the blame for the present reaction of 
almost complete lawlessness. The requirements of the civil 
law must never be identified with the command of God. 
Without an understanding of the idea of marriage expressed 
in the order of creation, the individual cannot know what 
the concrete will of God for him is in a given situation. 
But what that will is cannot be deduced logically and 
directly from the abstract law. There may be circum- 
stances in which the individual in order to obey God must 
act contrary to the law. The occasion may arise, for 
example, when it is his duty to dissolve his marriage. For 
a legalistic and casuistical ethic such a case can never occur. 
For it the law is supreme and absolute. It cannot recognize 
that the command of love may in a sinful and perverse 
complex of relations demand in a particular instance the 
violation of the general requirements of an abstract law. 
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It need hardly be said that the will of God can be learned 
not by disregard of the law but only in the acknowledgment 
of its claims. But it is no less true that the universal claim 
of the law does not relieve the individual of the responsi- 
bility of finding out God’s personal will for him, and that 
above and beyond all the orders of God’s creation stands 
the will of God that demands from the concrete individual 
nothing else than that his dealings with his neighbour 
should be those of responsible love. 

The Economic Order or the Community of Labour. The 
economic order is, like marriage, part of the divine order in 
creation. The production and distribution of material 
goods is necessary to human existence. It is, therefore, 
God’s will and command that men should labour. In 
engaging in economic activities they are fulfilling His 
purpose. But like the rest of life the economic order is 
subject to the curse of sin. Its sinfulness is seen in its 
tendency to become an end in itself and in its domination by 
egoistic impulses. These are characteristic not only of the 
actions of the individual but of the system itself. It is con- 
sequently impossible for the individual to engage in economic 
activity without sin. Yet the divine purpose for the main- 
tenance of the race remains. It is both possible and necessary 
to serve God and our neighbour even in a sinful economic 
order. We can fulfil our God-given vocation ‘ in faith.’ 

Service in the economic order must conform to the laws 
of that order, which possesses a relative autonomy. The 
autonomy of the economic order is the result not only of 
natural and technical factors but also of the ineradicable 
selfishness and sinfulness of the human beings engaged in it. 
Any given economic order is an historical phenomenon; it 
is bound up with the system of values prevalent in the 
society of which it is part. It can be changed, therefore, 
only as the result of a change in the system of values. But 
the new order will also be tainted with sin. We may say 
that the sinful autonomy of the economic order is funda- 
mentally irremediable, but, in so far as the estimate of values 
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is changeable, is conditionally remediable. How much of 
what is ethically desirable is compatible at any given moment 
with the primary economic necessity of providing for the 
national sustenance cannot be determined on abstract 
principles. The most ‘humane’ economic system may be 
more pitiless and calamitous than an inhuman one, if it fails 
to provide men with the necessities of life. An attempt to 
conduct economic life in accordance with ethical ideals will 
infallibly destroy it, if no regard is paid to the laws of 
economics. 

The kind of action required of a good man in the economic 
sphere will be wholly different in different economic con- 
ditions. Failure to recognize this is a principal cause of the 
almost incredible remoteness of Protestant ethics from actual 
life. There are, of course, certain moral demands which 
are relevant to every economic system. But what concerns 
a Christian who is in earnest about his Christianity is his 
conduct in the existing economic system. The problems 
for Christians to-day have to do with the capitalistic system 
in which we are living. 

There can be no such thing as a specifically Christian 
economic programme. The economic order is inherently 
irrational and sinful, and what is relatively best cannot be 
deduced from any a priori system. But just as certainly 
as there is no economic system which can claim to be 
Christian, there exists a Christian point of view in the light 
of which all economic systems may be judged and tested. 
To renounce the attempt to form an ethical estimate of 
economic questions would mean the bankruptcy of ethics, 
more particularly in a time when economic questions are 
inextricably bound up with those of community. There can 
be no evasion of the obligation to think out what obedience 
to the will of God means for the Christian in the economic 
sphere. 

The will of God is, in the first place, a will for work. 
That is not simply a truism. Purely technical labour, pre- 
cisely because it has to do with the primary necessity of 
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maintaining life, has always been relegated both by the 
higher cultures and by the higher religions to a position of 
inferiority. In Greek thought, in mystical and pantheistic 
religions and in the Catholicism of the Middle Ages the con- 
templative life is the ideal. It was the Reformation that 
restored the Christian view that civilization, and conse- 
quently the labour by which it is sustained, belongs to the 
divine order in creation. Man is made the lord of creation. 
His task is to subdue the earth. In the biblical doctrine of 
creation, in contrast with all pantheistic and cosmological 
forms of thought, there is a sharp distinction between man 
and the world, and on this distinction depends in the last 
resort the obligation of civilization and of labour. Here is 
found the real cause of the superiority of European civiliza- 
tion. It is from the Bible that Europe derives its high 
estimate of the material and technical which are the founda- 
tions of civilization. 

The justification of labour, however, is found not only 
in the relation of man to the rest of creation, but still more 
in man’s relation to his fellows. Labour is regarded in the 
Bible as a concern of the community, that is to say, as 
service. Labour is a God-given vocation for the service of 
our neighbour. So long as labour is viewed from the purely 
individual standpoint it must inevitably rank as inferior to 
spiritual activities. But from the standpoint of service 
these distinctions disappear. The form in which one serves 
one’s fellow-men is a matter of indifference. As God’s 
commission to serve our neighbour the humblest and most 
menial technical act is on the same level as the most spiritual. 
The meaning of the spiritual is, in fact, transformed. It is 
no longer limited to what is specifically religious or cultural, 
but means the reference of every action, whatever its nature, 
to the divine will and the good of the community. 

Since it is through labour in the existing economic 
system, whether good or bad, that life is maintained, the 
primary obligation of the Christian is to discharge his function 
within that system. This applies even to a system so pro- 
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foundly unchristian as present-day capitalism. A man may 


be compelled in his capacity as banker, manufacturer or ; 
worker to do things which are utterly contrary to the law . 
of love; and yet that law requires of him that he should b 
render to his neighbour the most necessary of all services, t 


that of maintaining him in life by carrying on the existing 
economic system until a better can be substituted for it. 

But while fulfilling his function within the existing order b 
the Christian must at the same time oppose it and strive t 
for the establishment of a juster system. In particular, he . 
must necessarily be opposed to the present capitalistic r 
system, since in its essential features it is the radical denial ‘ 
of what Christian faith believes to be the purposes of the t 
economic order. It is a mechanizing and depersonalizing of 
life. It is the embodiment of irresponsibility. In it labour 
can have no real meaning and cannot, therefore, be per- P 
formed with joy. It creates conditions in which multitudes P 
can have no sense of vocation ; it is little short of blasphemy ‘ 
to exhort the victims of the system to be reconciled to the ‘ 
station of life to which God has appointed them. It makes : 
true community impossible. The anarchical nature of the 
system could not be more impressively and unmistakably 
disclosed than in the scandal of unemployment. 

How to wage the fight against the system is no simple 
matter. It does not follow as a matter of course that a 
Christian should ally himself with the parties in opposition 
to the existing system. Not only are these divided among 
themselves in their aims, but their ends as well as their 
means may be such as a Christian cannot approve. None 
the less, his duty remains to exert himself for the bringing 
in of a juster system, and if he is unable to throw in his lot 
with the opponents of capitalism he must be sure that he 
is not lending his support to buttressing that system. Nor 
is the fact that the ends and methods of those who are 
opposing it are often unjust and all too human, or even 
that these parties are hostile to Christianity and to the 
Church, in itself a sufficient reason against co-operating with ‘ 
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them. The obligation of the Christian is to examine critic- 
ally the various practical alternatives in the existing political 
situation and to give his support to that which seems to him 
best calculated to advance the cause of righteousness. It is not 
true to say to-day that the only choice is between capitalism 
and Marxist socialism. There are other alternatives. 

Yet all political aims are in their nature relative. They 
belong to the world and not to the Kingdom of God. But 
the fact that they are relative does not make them a matter 
of indifference. It does not mean that the Christian is 
relieved of the responsibility of devoting himself with his 
whole powers to the furtherance of the cause which seems 
to him the more just, and of being prepared to sacrifice and 
suffer for it. 

The task of the Church is to proclaim its own doctrine 
of the relation of the individual to the community, which is 
equally opposed to the dissolution of society into a collection 
of unrelated atoms and to the conglomeration of individuals 
in a collective mass, but conceives of the individual and 
society as mutually limiting one another, and seeks the 
growth of the individual in and through the life of com- 
munity. It was a particular economic disposition or temper 
that gave rise to capitalism, and only a different disposition 
and temper of mind can overcome the system and put some- 
thing else in its place. What lies behind the communist 
revolution and is its real driving force is a strong ethical 
passion, a new way of thinking and willing. It can be 
countered only by a Church which is alive to its prophetic 
and educational mission. The Church knows the true 
meaning of community. It knows that it is not a mere 
addition to human life but its very substance. Its duty is 
to proclaim with unwearying insistence the responsibility 
of all for all, since only in the recognition of this truth lies 
the hope of a juster economic order. 

The State, or the Community of the People and of Law. 
The State, like marriage, is to-day involved in a crisis, to 
which there is no parallel in earlier times. The cause of the 
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crisis is the same as of the crisis of marriage—the triumph 
of the principle of autonomy and the resulting severance of 
all connexion with the Eternal. Antiquity knew only States 
with a religious basis. Early Christianity recognized the 
State as ordained by God. The Middle Ages based the 
State on the Church. The Reformation returned to the 
standpoint of early Christianity. The Enlightenment pro- 
claimed the autonomy of the State but supported it with a 
semi-religious conception of reason, derived from the Stoic 
doctrine of natural right. It was only in the last century 
that positivism and materialism by naturalistic explanations 
of right brought about the complete secularization of the 
State, and thereby undermined the foundations of its 
authority. Reflection on the meaning of the State has 
consequently ceased to be a merely academic interest and 
become the only means of escape from the crisis. The Church 
also can understand its task in the world only by having 
its own view of the meaning and functions of the State. 

The State has a double character. From one point of 
view it is, as naturalistic theories contend, a purely natural 
fact, the resultant of contending forces, and hence irrational 
and accidental. From another point of view it is, as 
idealistic theories maintain, a manifestation of spiritual 
forces and purposes, the bearer of culture, the guardian of 
justice and of human values against arbitrary violence, and 
the creator of community. This double-facedness is the 
riddle of the State. The Christian has to ask whether the 
riddle has not its roots in the more fundamental riddle of 
man himself—in the ultimate realities of creation and sin. 

If it is true that man has been created not as an individual 
who can be understood in himself but as an individual in 
community, then the relations of marriage and the family 
and of economic exchange and co-operation do not exhaust 
the divine purpose in creation. Christian faith disposes us 
to see in the ever-widening expansion of human societies not 
merely an historical fact but an indication of the divine will. 

But society is not the State. It belongs to the essence 
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of the State that it should have the power of compulsion. 
Hence it is in its essential nature a contradiction of the law 
of love. In so far as it is based on force the State is not 
an expression of the will of the Creator. Yet it belongs to 
the paradoxical nature of the State that without this power 
of compulsion human societies could not have come into 
existence, and the State could not fulfil its divinely appointed 
purpose in relation to society. In the necessity of the State 
we recognize the consequences of original sin. In every 
actually existing State we have, therefore, to distinguish 
three elements: the realization of community in accordance 
with the divine creative purpose, a disciplinary order which 
is the necessary framework of moral growth, and an ille- 
gitimate, unjust, selfish exercise of power. 

There is, unfortunately, no room even to summarize 
what Professor Brunner says regarding the basis of the State 
in power and regarding its necessity for the purposes of 
justice. We can only offer a brief indication of his con- 
clusions with reference to the attitude of the Christian 
towards the State. 

Just as the State has two faces, so the attitude of the 
Christian to it must be a divided one. The State cannot be 
governed by the law of love, but only in accordance with 
laws belonging to its own nature. To promote its legitimate 
ends the State must possess power, and in the creation, 
maintenance and exercise of power dark and ethically uncon- 
trollable forces are at work. The State is not in the first 
instance a moral order but an irrational product of history. 
There never has been, and never can be, a Christian State. 
Yet the ethical does enter into the life of the State, since 
its conduct involves purposeful and responsible action. 
The autonomy of the State in its own sphere is relative and 
can never mean that those who exercise office in the State 
are under no necessity of obeying the command of God. 

If the State has the right to exist it must have the right 
to defend its existence against external attack. To deny 
it the elementary right of protecting itself by war against 
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aggression is to strike at its foundations. An unconditional 
pacificism can only lead to anarchy. It does not follow 
from the recognition of this truth that modern war can be 
justified. We must distinguish between a false and mis- 
leading pacificism which condemns all war on the ground 
that it is inconsistent with the Sermon on the Mount, and 
a realistic pacificism which starts from the nature of modern 
war. Disputes between people will occur to the end of 
time, and they will often have to be settled by forcible 
means. But war under modern conditions has ceased to 
have a place among these means; on the abolition of this 
means of settling disputes the very existence of civilization 
depends. 

In the problem of the State we see more clearly than 
anywhere else how strikingly God’s law of love is violated 
by the realities of a sinful world. We have to avoid equally 
the quietistic conservatism which leaves political life to go 
its own way and denies that Christian faith can exercise 
any influence in this sphere, and the sentimental radicalism 
which believes that the faith can disregard the distinctive 
laws and realities of the political sphere, or alternatively 
holds the State to be contrary to the will of God. The 
Christian must take his active part in politics, recognizing 
that those who are united in the same faith and the same 
love may through differences of political insight and under- 
standing pursue very different ways. A Christian may be 
a Fascist or a Bolshevist, not as committed to their ultimate 
philosophies which are irreconcilable with Christian faith, 
but from sympathy with their practical political objectives. 
No political programme can claim to be described as 
Christian. Every policy and every movement is subject to 
the judgment of Christ, and to whatever policy or move- 
ment the Christian lends his support he will always remain 
in need of the divine forgiveness. 

The Community of Culture. Culture is a term used in a 
variety of different senses. Professor Brunner employs it 
in the present connexion to embrace primarily the spheres 
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of science, art and education. Notwithstanding its intimate 
connexions with morality and religion, it is—like the family, 
the State and the economic order—an autonomous sphere 
of life ruled by its own laws. It owes its existence to a 
spiritual impulse implanted in man’s nature and is thus part 
of the divine purpose in creation. Hence it is at once God’s 
gift and his appointed task. Created as a rational being 
man can fulfil the purpose of his being only through the 
exercise of his reason. 

The core of reason is freedom—the power, that is to 
say, which man possesses to raise himself in free self-deter- 
mination above purely objective fact. But while this 
formal freedom is the ineradicable mark of man, freedom in 
the material sense can be lost and is actually lost through 
sin, so that as a sinner man is no longer truly man. Unless 
we hold fast to this distinction between formal and material 
freedom, the problem of the relation between reason and 
revelation, or between faith and culture, becomes hopelessly 
confused. 

Reason while subject to its own laws is none the less 
the gift of the Creator. It is thereby subject to limitation. 
It is not the absolute, though it is related to the absolute. 
It derives its life from the absolute. Freedom in the 
material sense has its ground and origin not in the reason 
itself, but in the fact that God through His word speaks to 
the reason and that man can respond through faith to God 
who thus addresses him, and in this response becomes 
responsible. When man refuses to respond through faith, 
the relative autonomy of the reason becomes an absolute 
autonomy. Man desires to be as God. That in the 
Christian view is the real origin of evil. This evil Christian 
faith recognizes as a universal fact, which determines the 
whole field of the rational life of man and consequently that 
of culture. The perversion of culture viewed in relation to 
God is a false autonomy and self-determination ; viewed in 
relation to man, a false abstractness and impersonality. It 
belongs to the nature of the reason that man, in so far as 
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he seeks to understand himself through it and not in relation 
to God, understands himself as an isolated and self-sufficient 
individual. It belongs to the nature of faith in God’s word 
that man understands himself as existing always in responsi- 
bility and in indissoluble relation to another. The emancipa- 
tion of the reason from faith always means the isolation of 
the self and consequently the loss of community. Reason 
becomes self-sufficient and is no longer a receiving from the 
other. It is true that the reason is able to apprehend an 
environment that transcends the individual, but this tran- 
scendent is always an abstraction—an idea, an ideal, a value, 
a norm, a law. Such abstractions are necessary; sin 
consists in making them absolute. Life becomes deperson- 
alized. The essential sin of culture is the apotheosis of 
abstractions, to which the personal life is sacrificed so that 
man no longer lives in true community. 

This is the ground of the fundamental opposition between 
faith and every existing system of culture. The more 
splendid a culture the more it tends to beget the pride which 
seeks equality with God. But while the attitude of faith 
to culture is in the first instance negative, faith is no more 
the enemy of culture than God is the enemy of reason. The 
Christian has to take his part in the development of culture. 
But he must never forget that its values are relative. It 
is no more possible to create a Christian culture than to 
bring into existence a Christian State or a Christian economic 
order. 

Space does not permit us to refer to the contents of 
the chapters which deal with science, art and education. 
In a concluding paper we shall give a brief account of 
Professor Brunner’s doctrine of the Church. 

J. H. OLtpHAM 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION IN MIS- 
SIONS TO JEWS AND ITS 
CHALLENGE 


By O. VON HARLING, D.TuHEo.. 


pe forty years I have had the opportunity of watching 

events on the field of Jewish missions, part of the 
time as a missionary in Eastern Europe, part as a leader 
of German Lutheran missions and of the Institutum Judaicum 
Delitzschianum in Leipzig. There have been great changes 
during this period. The Jewish race has naturally not 
remained unstirred by the wave of modern growth and 
change, rushing onwards at so mad a speed. On the con- 
trary, owing to the dispersion of the race among the nations, 
it is exposed to all influences, and it reacts with great vigour 
to all movements in its environment. The Jews are indeed 
the most modern of the moderns, and Jews are found in no 
small number among the leaders of the most widely varying 
movements. 

But one thing remains unaltered in the Jew: his opposi- 
tion to the Gospel. We cannot, we dare not, shut our eyes 
to this fact, as much for the sake of the truth as of the work, 
although it does not extinguish the optimism of faith, which 
knows for certain that God both can and will turn the heart 
of Israel. Israel’s hour will come, even if long deferred. 
When once her history has reached its goal in Christ, there 
will strike that midnight hour when the heavenly bridegroom 
leads home the bride, which is the Church. We have a sure 
hope, and can therefore wait for its fulfilment. Old reports 
of the. beginning and middle of last century describe the 
situation of Jewish missions at that time as one where the 


Jews were only waiting for the Gospel and where doors stood 
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wide open. And the same is frequently said to-day. The 
wish is father to the thought. It means that people are 
inventing illusions, which is always a dangerous thing to do, 
for it always leads to disappointment. We must face the 
truth that the people yet ‘ walk in darkness’; but we 
know that they shall see ‘a great light ’ when their hour is 
come; and it is our task to bring that hour nearer, as we 
lead to the light hearts in Israel which yearn for it, and help 
to make ready for the awaking of the race. 

But while the attitude of the Jewish people to the Gospel 
has remained unchanged for past centuries, the forms in 
which their disbelief is cast have greatly changed, and in our 
missionary work we must take account of that. Forty 
years ago the Jews of Eastern Europe still lived shut up in 
the ghetto and behind the thick walls of the Talmud ; to-day 
a process of disintegration is taking place there. Then 
Western European Judaism assumed a completely negative 
attitude both to Christ and to Christianity ; to-day it desires 
to capture Christ for itself and incorporate Him into a new 
Jewish religious system. Then Zionism was a youth move- 
ment with idealist ardour ; to-day it is fighting a hard battle 
with grim realities, with its foot on the soil of its fathers. 
Then a flame of racial anti-Semitism would light up here 
and there ; to-day it has formed an alliance with national 
consciousness. Then a few isolated Hebrew Christians 
lifted up their voices on behalf of ‘ Hebrew Christianity’ ; 
to-day there may almost be said to be a Hebrew-Christian 
movement. All these varied manifestations signify special 
tasks for missions to Jews, and let us be quite clear that while 
on the one hand they offer new difficulties, on the other they 
promise new possibilities. 

If we turn our eyes to Eastern Europe, where lies the 
centre of gravity of Judaism and in consequence the most 
important part of the mission field, we see a process of 
religious disintegration which Western European Judaism 
experienced more than a century ago. But in Eastern 
Europe it is developing in a much more dangerous and radical 
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way. In the West there was at that time, as Judaism took 
its place in the cultural life of the nation, a desire to loosen 
the religious reins which orthodox Judaism had placed on 
religious life. There was the desire for Judaism to adapt 
itself to the prevalent liberal ideas, and the result was a 
guarded measure of reform along liberal lines. In the East 
there is a desire to-day, in the same way, to emerge from the 
narrowness of the ghetto and take part in the cultural life 
of the nation, but here this implies a radical break with 
religion, partly because the power of orthodox and Chassidic 
Judaism is still strong enough to set up an opposition, partly 
because the centrifugal forces have allied themselves with 
bolshevist (and therefore wholly anti-religious) influences. 
Missions, therefore, are not here faced with a united 
Jewish front, and must open up new approaches if they wish 
to reach Jewish hearts in these two camps. Among the 
emancipated elements of eastern Judaism missions will 
accomplish hardly anything if they take their stand—like 
the orthodox Jews—on the written word of the Old Testa- 
ment, or generally on any kind of religious hypothesis. 
They can, however, find a starting-point for their preaching 
of the Kingdom in the fact that even in the communist 
movement there is a messianic idea, even though it be 
secularized, a fact which explains why Jews so readily turn 
to communism and find a home in it. It is certainly most 
difficult to shake the faith of such people in a coming ‘ king- 
dom of peace ’ in this world, if they are once possessed by the 
idea and in pursuit of it have thrown overboard all religion. 
But at the same time there are not a few in the younger 
generation who stand hesitating and unbalanced between 
the claims of pious tradition and of new thought. And as 
formerly, in Western Europe, Protestant missions in that 
very period of disintegration bore their richest fruit, so 
to-day in Leipzig it has been experienced that those very Jews 
are most responsive to the Gospel who have left the ortho- 
dox Judaism of the East and gone out into the world, having 
suffered shipwreck of their faith, yet without having shaken 
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themselves completely free from the orthodox influences 
of their parents. It would therefore be untrue to say that 
missions had prospects of results exclusively, or indeed pre- 
dominantly, among orthodox Jews alone. The task of 
leading to God through Christ a Judaism which is divorced 
from orthodox Judaism may be quite as hopeful as to point 
out the way from God to Christ to orthodox Jews. 

In this connexion Zionism must be mentioned as a modern 
form of Jewish ‘ irreligion,’ which yet contains a large 
element of messianic hope. Under the influence of the 
nationalist movement among different peoples in the last 
fifty years, the nation has become an idol and nationalism 
a substitute for religion. And as orthodox Judaism sees 
apostasy in faith in Christ, so Zionism sees in it treason to 
the Jewish nation. Now it should not be difficult to make 
clear to Zionists that it is a mistake to think that belief 
in Christ denotes treason and threatens the destruction of 
the Jewish people, since it is in reality the fulfilment of the 
promise of Israel and the path to Israel’s renewal of life. 
And in regard to religion it is in fact among Zionists that are 
found those unprejudiced minds which, because they would 
like to reknit the threads of Jewish history where it has been 
rent, seize on the problem of Christ and are not afraid, in 
the light of the history of Israel’s relations to Christ, to 
undertake a scrutiny of it. 

It can also be traced more or less to the influence of 
Zionism that recently men of weight and leadership in 
Judaism have begun to look for a religious revival and 
to take Christ into account, even indeed claiming Him 
to a certain extent for Judaism (as, e.g., Buber, Constantin 
Brunner, Claude Montefiore and others). It must certainly 
be counted an advance when this ‘ Renaissance-Judaism ’ 
turns to the Gospels as sources for the historical knowledge 
and judgment of Christ (as, for example, Klausner in Jesus 
the Nazarene). 

But one must take warning from this, as well as see in it 
the beginning of a turning to Christ. The Jew is far from 
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drawing the power of religious revival from the Gospel of 
the crucified and arisen Saviour ; he would rather incorporate 
Him as the exponent of the spirit of Judaism in a new and 
reformed Jewish religious system, as a member in the 
religious development which has its place in Israel and will 
make Israel the Messiah among the nations. This Judaism 
is all the more dangerous just because it unites with true 
piety and great spiritual power a recognition of Christ, 
divesting Him of His majesty as Saviour and degrading 
Him in majorem Judeorum gloriam to one of the great 
Jewish race leaders. It feels in a strong enough position 
here to wage war against Christianity. In recent years it 
has several times conducted discussions on religion, and its 
most weighty representative, Dr Martin Buber, at the great 
conference on the Jewish question held in Stuttgart in 1930, 
challenged us by an address which made a deep impression. 

We are here faced with the extraordinarily difficult and 
significant conflict which is laid upon Jewish missions, 
especially in Germany. We are all the more thankful that 
on the Christian side is ranged no small force of weighty 
academic minds which have taken up the service of the 
cause we have at heart in a way missionary workers were not 
in a position todo. But now the latest political and ecclesi- 
astical development seems to have struck the weapons from 
our hands. The conflict on the Jewish question has entered 
upon a stage in Germany which calls in question all 
missionary activity. 

There was already much to complain of in the way of 
anti-Semitism in all countries in which a Jewish question 
existed; from time to time the voice of enmity to Jews 
broke out into open hatred. But recently anti-Semitism 
has allied itself with the nationalist movement, and through 
the latter receives an official support which allows its poison 
to sink deep into the Christian sections of the nation. It 
draws its strongest nourishment and most fanatical passion 
from racial instincts which, first in France and now more 
especially in Germany, have been worked up into pseudo- 
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scientific theories and assumptions, and which are directed 
particularly against the Jews. There is every prospect 
that anti-Semitism in this form will spread into all the 
countries where the Jewish question exists. This is especi- 
ally the case where—to quote a phrase of the former Presi- 
dent of the Zionist organization—the saturation-point of the 
Jewish element in a nation has been exceeded, and where 
the Jews are bound to begin having an influence on the 
economic life of the country. But this cry of ‘Too many 
Jews’ is particularly insistent where the Jews have penetrated 
the intellectual life of a country with the same energy as its 
economic and political life; and this applies above all to 
Germany. Since the days of Moses Mendelssohn the in- 
tellectual life of emancipated Judaism has been most deeply 
influenced and enriched from German sources; this is true 
of other lands also. 

In this close relationship with German intellectual life 
the Jewish mentality (Geist), thanks to a conspicuous bent for 
science and art, law and medicine, literature and above all 
journalism, has gained an influence out of all proportion 
to the number of Jews in the country. This influence was 
by no means wholly bad; Jews in Germany have made a 
substantial contribution to culture. But yet everywhere— 
chiefly in the realm of literature—it was felt to be more or 
less exotic, and it must unhappily be admitted that many 
of the most dangerous influences destructive of morals were 
Jewish. First intellectual overproduction, then the zeal 
and ability with which Jews undertake and carry out their 
work, then the superficiality which among Jews is so often 
concealed behind fine thoughts and words—all united to 
stimulate the growth of a sharp antagonism in the close re- 
lationship between the Jewish and German mentality (Geist). 

This antagonism has been aggravated, especially since 
the war, by the immigration of the eastern Jewish element, 
which hoped to make a profit out of the nation’s need, and in 
a relatively short space of time enriched itself in such a way 
that—whether rightly or wrongly, probably rightly, the 
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more is the pity—corrupt machinations were suspected to 
lie behind. In the end anti-Semitism has drawn such 
strength from these things that for the most part Jews have 
been driven to seek and find a political home in the left wing, 
which recognizes no historical allegiance and looks for some 
real measure of reform, whether from liberalism of the 
Manchester type, or from a socialist or communist revolu- 
tion. The Jews were naturally not so deeply rooted in the 
national life as the others, and in any case were more inter- 
nationally minded; and the idea of a coming messianic 
era of peace, which is ever alive in them, had already been 
sufficiently secularized for them to be able to unite with 
the revolutionary party which promised a new world order 
of justice and peace. So the ground was well prepared for 
anti-Semitism, in order that the bitter fruit which we have 
seen in the last decade might be produced. But while up 
till now it was apt to reveal itself in spontaneous outbreaks 
here and there (in the East in bloody pogroms), in Germany, 
with the victory of national-socialism, a casting out of the 
Jewish element from the life of the nation has begun, system- 
atically and officially, which takes from the majority of Jews 
the possibility of subsistence. And still worse than the 
economic distress which has fallen on them is the psycho- 
logical—the consciousness of being looked upon as aliens, 
even as national enemies and as men of an inferior breed, 
in the very land which the majority count as their home 
and which they love. 

How far these developments will lead to the extinction 
of German Judaism cannot yet be foreseen. But it is 
evident that the intellectual centre of Judaism will not as 
heretofore remain in Germany, and that the decisive 
spiritual fight between Christianity and Judaism will not, 
as was expected, be fought out in Germany. The ground 
has been ruined here, at any rate for some time to come, 
for any missionary propaganda. Even if German missions 
to Jews, already financially in need, should be able to hold 
their own, their witness would hardly get a hearing among 
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Jews. In the German State Church, which is in process 
of organization and which—if certain influences succeed in 
introducing the measure—will not recognize as a member 
anyone ‘ of foreign race,’ a mission to Jews would be left 
with the two tasks of rousing the faithful in the congregation 
to witness to faith and love before the Jews and of concen- 
trating on building up a separate Hebrew-Christian com- 
munity. After all, these two tasks are as important as 
sending out mission workers. The history of missions shows 
that the majority of Jews have been won through the witness 
of believing Christians in the congregation, rather than 
through the preaching of missionaries. Jews meet the 
missionary — especially the Hebrew Christian— with the 
strongest suspicion and reluctance; it is different in the 
case of the Christian through whom they are brought in 
contact with Christian life. 

Developments on the mission field—quite apart from 
Germany—oblige us to pay special attention to Hebrew 
Christianity. It is due to the direct or indirect influence 
of missions in the last hundred years that to-day there 
exists a large number of Hebrew Christians, much larger 
than is generally supposed. Latterly this has come more 
into evidence through the formation of the International 
Hebrew-Christian Alliance, which desires to strengthen the 
consciousness of its widely-scattered members in all lands 
that they belong to their own race, now as formerly, and 
have a duty towards that race. 

It is a fact that in Judaism people are following, often 
with tense interest, further developments in Hebrew 
Christianity. Up till the present time there has been little 
endeavour to build up a separate Hebrew-Christian Church, 
and where such endeavours have been set on foot they have 
not come to much. But the fact that in most countries the 
nationalistic spirit is making it difficult for Hebrew Christians 
to enter the national Churches brings the idea of a Hebrew- 
Christian Church much nearer to-day. 

Otto von HaRLInG 














THE EVANGELICAL FAITH AND 
OTHER RELIGIONS 


By A. E. GARVIE, D.D. 


ihyewue ITY cannot be isolated from or opposed 
to all other religions, but must be regarded as the 
perfect and final fulfilment of the promise of all the religions, 
as well as of Hebrew law and prophecy. The other leaders 
of the souls of men should be regarded as tutors unto Christ. 
For, apart from the reasons, which will be given later, for 
treating the other religions with understanding and respect, 
the religions to-day must meet a common challenge, that of 
a godless civilization and culture, a secularism which is 
spreading over the whole world and is overthrowing the 
ancient faiths among the educated classes of pagan lands. 

At the Edinburgh Missionary Conference in 1910 the 
other religions were treated as the formidable rivals of 
Christianity ; at the Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council in 1928 they fell into the background, 
and this secularism was recognized as the more dangerous 
foe. A Christian apologetic will fail which limits its defence 
to the Christian faith, and allows the other religions to be 
treated as survivals of savage superstitions. Religion as 
such must be vindicated as not only a permissible but a 
necessary function of the thought and the life of man; and 
then it can be shown how Christianity alone among its rivals 
can claim to fulfil their promise, in correcting their errors 
and defects and meeting needs which they have failed to 
satisfy. Accordingly we shall begin with the defence of 
religion generally. 

A study of the history of religions justifies three general 
statements: (1) Religion is universal in mankind and 
necessary to manhood. (2) The whole human personality 
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is the subject of religion, and the object towards which it 
is directed is the divine, to use the most general term avail- 
able, conceived at the progressive stages of the development 
as mysterious powers, spirits, gods and at last one God. 
(8) There is a necessary tendency in the religions towards 
the conception of the divine as one, i.e. to monotheism. A 
few words about each of these statements must be added. 

(1) At one time it was believed that there were tribes so 
low down in the human scale as to be without any religion ; 
but closer enquiry has shown that such an impression was 
due to superficial observation, or the application of an 
arbitrary standard, and that even the most barbarous society 
has a religious bond. Individuals may suppress the religious 
sentiment of their inheritance or environment ; but generally 
they seek some substitute, some apprehension of and attitude 
to the world, regulative of their life, which supplants the 
religion they had held. In our own land those who turn 
away from the Christian churches betake them to Christian 
science, theosophy, spiritualism. Can so universal and 
necessary a factor of human thought and life be a savage 
superstition ? 

(2) The industrial, mental, moral and social evolution of 
mankind has been accompanied by a development of religion. 
It has not been left behind, but has advanced with man’s 
general progress, even if its own pace has been often retarded 
by its native conservatism. It has exercised the whole 
man, thinking, feeling, willing ; and affected all his interests, 
activities and relations. It has always been directed towards 
a reality, conceived as more or less personal. It has been 
maintained that religion can do without a divine object; 
and Confucianism and Buddhism have been cited as instances. 
But while Confucius discouraged curiosity about the spirits 
or the future life, Ti’en (heaven), even if less personally con- 
ceived than in the popular worship, was recognized by him. 
To become fully effective Buddhism had to abandon the 
negative attitude of its earlier form, the Hinayana, for a 
more positive later form, the Mahayana, in which the 
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Buddhas were deified. Comte had to provide the religion 
he invented with a supreme object of gratitude and service 
—even humanity. 

(8) As the world around was more or less unified, as one 
social authority asserted itself in man’s relations, the tendency 
to a similar unification in religion increased ; a multitude of 
spirits gave place to a smaller number of gods, and even in 
polytheism there is a movement toward one object of belief 
and worship. One of the gods became the tribal deity to 
whom alone the tribal worship could be offered (monolatry). 
This was probably the form of the popular Hebrew religion, 
until in the succession of prophets a strict monotheism 
asserted itself. The fusion of tribes led to a fusion of their 
tribal deities where that was possible (as Amon-Ra in Egypt, 
Yahweh-Baal in the popular worship of Israel denounced by 
the prophet Hosea—syncretism), or the god of the dominant 
people was exalted as ruler among the gods (Marduk in 
Babylonia, the Greek Zeus and the Roman Jupiter— 
monarchy). Among the thoughtful priesthood polytheism 
was tolerated and defended as the popular adaptation of a 
speculative pantheism, the identification of the one God 
with the world (the Egyptian Nutar, the Indian Brahma). 
Only in Israel, not as a natural evolution of the popular 
religion but as a reform of it by the succession of inspired 
prophets, did monotheism appear—the belief not only that 
God is one but that His nature is such that He is God alone : 
no other can be believed to exist. It was not by philo- 
sophical speculation, as in Greece, but by moral conviction 
(Amos) and religious experience (Hosea) that it came to be. 

Much error and wrong, much superstition and corruption 
accompanied man’s religious development; but we must 
refuse to regard it at any stage as a mere delusion, as directed 
towards unreality. We must regard it as at least illusion, 
imperfect apprehension of reality and a reality which, as 
man was able to receive, was disclosing itself to man, for 
religion implies revelation. Man seeks God because he is 
being sought by God; and he finds God in the measure in 
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which he is being found of God. Man’s religion we may 
define in the most general terms as man’s apprehension of, 
attitude to and action regarding the Reality above and 
beyond man and the world, and yet akin to and even within 
man himself—for that Reality has been active no less than 
man in making Himself known and giving Himself to man. 
The relation is mutual : human religion and divine revelation 
imply each other; but the initiative has always been with 
God, who has not only implanted in man a capacity for 
religion but has imparted the content as the development 
of the capacity made possible. The Holy Scriptures, more 
generous in their judgment than many Christian apologists 
have been, recognize a revelation of God in nature and 
history, reason and conscience. 

This does not exclude, however, the recognition of a 
special revelation to the Hebrew nation, and to the Christian 
Church, in Jesus Christ our Lord. No one can compare the 
history of the Hebrew nation, as recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, without recognizing a unique divine guidance of its 
destiny and a unique divine illumination of its prophets. 
Can the relation of Christ to that history be otherwise 
regarded than as fulfilment, correction of defects, completion 
of the incomplete, a fuller disclosure of God and a fuller 
endowment of man by God? And can Christ Himself be 
otherwise regarded than as the fullest expression of God’s 
nature, character, purpose for and in relation to man which 
the world has ever witnessed ? Can the New Testament be 
otherwise esteemed than as unique in human literature, as 
an inspired witness to and interpretation of the person 
and work of Christ? Let us try to answer these questions 
positively, concentrating attention, however, on Christ 
Himself, to whom our evangelical faith is directed. 

The core of religion is, as has been indicated above, the 
relation of man to God, man’s need of God and God’s gifts 
to man. But that relation by its very character must affect 
all man’s other relations. Hence into religion many motives 
enter; in it many purposes are sought. In the earliest 
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phases of religion man seeks from spirits or gods earthly 
goods—the satisfaction of his wants, the protection against 
his dangers. At a higher stage morality becomes more 
closely associated with religion, and goodness is the object 
of faith. As man is conscious of sinfulness, deliverance by 
divine grace is desired. But, even in very crude forms, 
possession by or possession of deity (inspiration, enthusiasm) 
is sought by ritual exercises. Man finds his ideals in God 
and his aspirations rise towards God. The value of a 
religion may be tested in as many ways as religion can affect 
the life of man. What is its economic utility, its mental 
adequacy, its esthetic quality, its moral efficacy, its social 
influence, its bearing on man’s destiny ? 

It is evident how false is the common assumption that 
each people has the religion best adapted to it. The emerg- 
ence of new, the supersession of old, the modification of 
continuing religions in sectarian developments show that 
there is no such static correspondence between a people and 
its faith. As the world becomes unified by intercourse, 
commerce, civilization, culture, the human needs and 
capacities become more similar, and a world-wide humanity 
will demand a universal religion, meeting the essentially 
common needs of men as rational, emotional, moral, social, 
sinful and imperfect. Religions bearing a national or racial 
stamp will not satisfy that demand. Shinto, Confucianism, 
Hinduism cannot withstand the advance of modern science, 
and the mentality which it fosters. Whatever hold these 
religions may still have on the multitudes, the intelligentsia 
can give them only a nominal adherence from patriotic 
motives and must seek to modernize them. Modern 
industrialism is undermining the social orders of which they 
have been the cement. 

There are two religions which claim to be rivals of 
Christianity, as having universal character and putting forth 
a missionary activity: Buddhism and Islam. The original 
Buddhism offered man a plan of self-salvation not a saviour, 
and in its later form—a departure from the intentions of its 
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founder—raised to saviourhood one who had offered his 
disciples only a law and an order. However close the ethics 
of Buddhism may come to the Christian in many precepts, 
yet morality is not an end in itself but only a means towards 
an end, the state of Nirvana, in which morality ceases to 
have any value. However noble was the sacrificial ministry 
of Buddha, he did not offer his life for his community, nor 
assure it of his personal continuance in it. As a monastic 
order primarily, with lay adherents of lower rank in it, 
Buddhism cannot offer guidance to a progressive society of 
manifold interests and activities. Let us appreciate fully 
all that is true and good in the founder and in the com- 
munity ; but let it not be pretended, as without historical 
justification it is, that Buddhism offers the world an adequate 
intellectual conception, moral ideal, social influence, object 
of worship or method of salvation. 

Islam, it seems, cannot bear comparison with Christianity 
even in the measure which Buddhism can. Its monotheism 
is borrowed, and impoverished in the borrowing. Its con- 
ception of God as the Almighty and Merciful Allah falls far 
short of the conception of God as the Heavenly Father; it 
does not so deepen the sense of sinfulness nor so fully assure 
forgiveness as does the Cross of Christ. Mohammed, sincere 
as may have been his convictions and consistent as may 
have been his actions with his convictions in the earlier part 
of his ministry, showed a lamentable deterioration in char- 
acter and influence in the later period. The absolute 
authority claimed for'the Koran binds polygamy and slavery 
to the social order of Islam. A reformer of Arabic heathen- 
dom Mohammed was ; but his reform preserves so much of 
the morals and manners of its native soil that the founder 
cannot offer the world a religion that is really, and not 
merely nominally, universal. While the history of Christen- 
dom has been often marred and shamed by war, oppression 
and persecution, yet in the teaching of its Founder no 
warrant for such violence can be found as in that of Moham- 
med. Despite the proposed conference of all religions in 
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the interests of peace, one has so far failed to discover in 
any of the religions any concerted general endeavour to 
promote peace, as is now being made by the Christian 
churches. Islam has won and is winning adherents by 
peaceful propaganda, but in its earlier spread it came with 
the sword. 

While we must in candour and justice recognize good 
qualities in and valuable services rendered by other religions 
than the Christian religion, and should treat with respect 
every approach of man towards God, we cannot and we need 
not surrender our claim for Jesus the Christ as Lord, the 
Son of God and the Saviour of men. But we must not 
confuse His absolute claim as Revealer and Redeemer with 
the only relative claims which any of our sectarian inter- 
pretations or representations can make. To win the world 
for Christ must not be regarded as the same as Europeanizing 
other continents, Catholicizing or Protestantizing other 
religions, imposing our creeds, codes, rituals or polities on 
the converts to Christ in other lands for whom they have 
not even that measure of historical justification which they 
may have had for us. We need to universalize our own 
Christianity, if with modesty and confidence we are to ask 
others to share it with us. They too all have their own 
contribution to make in order to give the common Christian 
faith ‘a local habitation and a name’ that will commend 
it to their distinctive needs and gifts. Not that we want 
an Indian or Chinese or Japanese Christianity, obscuring 
and confining that universality of Christ. As we want for 
ourselves the common faith with only such differences as 
may make it most attractive and effective under our special 
conditions, so for them also we want the common faith in 
which Christ is seen as He is, so far as men here, seeing as 
in a mirror, in a riddle can behold Him in His grace and 
lory. 

. In closing, the endeavour must be made to correct an 
error which is only too prevalent and which does weaken 
the missionary motive in many Christians. While we ought 
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to assume a generous, appreciative attitude to other religions, 
yet we may—nay, must—emphasize the conviction which 
as Christians we must most strongly hold, namely, that we 
are seeking to share with others not only gifts from God, 
which are superior to those they already possess—a truer 
philosophy, a worthier morality, a purer worship, a stronger 
social influence, a brighter hope—but something which is 
quite unique. For Christ is for our evangelical faith more 
than the wisest teacher, the best example, the kindest 
companion whom mankind has produced ; He is the Son of 
God become man; He is the Saviour of men, revealing God 
to man, and redeeming and reconciling men unto God. It 
is not the spirit of Christ or an impersonal influence of truth 
and goodness that we offer to men, but God Himself as 
Father, Son and Spirit, whom men can experience as a 
present, gracious and mighty reality, as they in their sinful- 
ness and weakness by faith receive the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. God did and suffered something in Christ 
which He had not done or suffered in human history before ; 
God is doing and suffering something for men in Christ all 
over the world to-day as in no other of the media of His 
dealing with men. Here we must, as saved by His grace 
alone, take a stand: that God was, is and shall ever be in 
Christ ‘ the same yesterday, to-day and for ever,’ reconciling 
the world unto Himself, redeeming men from sin, death and 
doom, making manifest in the world His Kingdom, His 
saving sovereignty. ‘The Word became flesh, and taber- 
nacled among us . . . full of grace and truth.’ ‘ He tasted 
death for every man.’ ‘ He ever liveth to save to the 
uttermost all who come unto God through Him.’ Hence 
His name is above every other name. 


A. E. GaRVIE 























CHANGING MEDICAL WORK IN 
PERSIA 


By R. E, HOFFMAN, M.D. 


NDER the forward-looking régime of His Majesty 
Reza Shah Pahlavi old Persia is changing with 
startling rapidity. Medical missionary work grew up in the 
old days of isolation and fanaticism. A few western doctors 
undertook the instruction of young men in medicine, and 
most of us can point to several former ‘ apprentices’ who 
are now licensed practitioners of medicine. But in the 
main the relief of acute suffering demanded all their time 
and strength. Little could be done in the way of health 
teaching, for it was flying in the face of religious teaching. 
Literacy was only about six per cent, and practically confined 
to the religious leaders, or mullah class, who ruled the land. 
Shiah religious law regulated the minutie of daily life, and 
was full of health rules: for example, all running water was 
pure; water in amounts of over one koor (about 2 cub. 
yards) was pure, however dirty it might be; infants must 
be nursed till the age of two years; disease was caused by 
the evil eye or by eating sour milk curds, and was warded 
off by charms and prayers tied on the arm. Communities 
were isolated, travel was expensive and tedious, and there 
was little interchange of ideas. While medical missionaries 
were regarded as unclean and were kept out of mosques it 
was freely admitted that Christians had the best doctors, 
and the people thronged for the relief which they alone were 
able to give in Christ’s name. Much that was done looked 
miraculous and we doctors acquired a wide reputation. 
Now Persia is awaking. Her ten million people, fairly 
homogeneous, are capable of moving far more rapidly than 


the unwieldy hundreds of millions of India and China. 
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Schools everywhere are creating a new society able to read 
and eagerly devouring everything in print: local news- 
papers, religious literature, novels, travel books and ad- 
vertisements of automobiles, facial creams and patent 
medicines. Travel is now by motor-car and airplane. Every 
year more foreigners visit Persia and more Persians visit 
foreign lands. Women are throwing off the veil, going to 
school and taking an interest in public affairs. The number 
of doctors, dentists and druggists is increasing, and they 
must now have permits to practise. New hospitals are being 
built and old ones improved. The new government health 
department is multiplying rules and regulations and intro- 
ducing a host of reforms which the efficient police depart- 
ment promptly enforces. 

All this vitally affects medical mission work, not merely 
by requiring permits to practise, payment of professional 
and income tax and observance of the pharmacy laws, but 
in demanding changes of method and emphasis. We 
rejoice in the progress being made, and properly so, for our 
presence was one of the influences which brought it to pass. 
But we must adjust ourselves to the new day if we are to 
continue to be a major factor in Persia. A few examples may 
help to illustrate both past experience and present opportunity. 

Vaccination for smallpox was promoted by European and 
American doctors for many years before the Persians seriously 
undertook it. An English doctor in Teheran was national 
chairman and several of us served as provincial chairmen of 
vaccination under the old Sanitary Council. There were 
almost no funds available; at one time a supply of lymph 
was purchased in India and imported from our own meagre 
hospital budget. But now the new government health 
department is doing all this work. The lymph is manu- 
factured in Teheran, and vaccination is done in all cities by 
the health department’s own doctors; men are also sent 
out into many village districts each fall and spring to 
vaccinate the village children. Until recently the provincial 
chairman in Meshed was one who had been a member of the 
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local committee in 1918-22, when the writer was chairman. 
No longer is every child expected to ‘ bring out’ its small- 
pox; the rising generation will have few blinded eyes and 
marked faces due to the disease, although a case is still seen 
occasionally. 

Health lectures were given weekly in a public park in 
Meshed for a period of three months in 1980. We had 
several still-films, and used our lantern; but most of the 
talks were given by Persian doctors, who had first come to 
our hospital and gone over the films with us. Among the 
topics presented were: the fly menace; the mosquito; 
how tuberculosis is spread. One of us went to the army 
camp by the request of the Commanding General and gave 
the soldiers some health talks. The rooms were full, but 
ten years ago such efforts would have been wasted. Having 
built up wide reputations as physicians, we are beginning 
to find ourselves in demand as health lecturers; the time 
has come when people will listen to us. 

Patients are more and more interested in the cause and 
prevention of disease. We have a glass case in the hospital 
waiting-room where simple statements are displayed on 
such topics as the prevention of fires about the house, the 
care of charcoal fires to prevent gas poisoning, smallpox 
vaccination, the care of the teeth, infant nursing and so 
forth. Posters on health, in a Persian setting, have also 
been prepared and are on display in several hospitals. 

Mimeographed sheets of instruction and information are 
given in the dispensary to patients with certain diseases : 
a statement in simple language of how the disease is con- 
tracted, the principles underlying treatment, the probability 
of a cure and how to prevent passing on the disease to others. 
These papers are often read to a roomful of people out in a 
village and have gone far and wide with their message of 
health. A new opportunity which we are just beginning 
to appreciate is that the people will read anything put out 
in an attractive way, and the thinking of the whole nation 
can be influenced deeply and immediately. 
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The work for lepers carried on for five years in Meshed 
is a significant piece of co-operation. For many years the 
Sacred Moslem Shrine organization of Meshed had main- 
tained outside the city a village of small, dark, miserable 
huts where some eighty-five to ninety-five actually or 
supposedly suffering from leprosy were huddled. They 
were given a bread allowance and spent much of their time 
begging in the city streets. Then we began treating them, 
at first in co-operation with the British consulate doctor. 
The American Mission to Lepers became interested, and has 
been giving a regular grant to cover medical supplies. The 
British Empire Leprosy Association has also sent a few 
contributions of medicines. Then a group of leading 
Persians formed a local anti-leprosy society and raised money 
with which a new, sanitary village was built in which the 
patients now live, better housed than most normal Persian 
villagers. The Moslem Shrine continues to supply them 
regularly with bread and with a small monthly cash allow- 
ance. Here is a strange and interesting co-operative work, 
in which six different organizations have had some part: 
the Sacred Moslem Shrine gives land and food; the local 
Persian leprosy society built the houses; the American 
Mission to Lepers pays for the treatment ; the Presbyterian 
mission doctor (Dr Lichtwardt) gives his time and carries 
out the treatment; the British consulate doctor shared in 
the treatment until his departure from Meshed; and the 
British Empire Leprosy Association gave some medicines, 
The gratifying feature is the organization of the local society 
and the good building it erected. The reputation of the 
colony has spread far and wide and other patients have 
come, so that now there are one hundred and forty in the 
village. Their health is far better than formerly, and 
they work in the fields instead of begging in the city streets. 

At present the local society has ceased to function ; 
there is need for more buildings, but as yet nothing has been 
done about it ; which shows that we should not be hasty in 
thinking that the mission’s part of the task is nearing com- 
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pletion. The enterprise would fail if it withdrew now; but 
with patience and persistence we believe it will succeed and 
be a forerunner of much greater work in the future for those 
suffering from tuberculosis, for the blind, the crippled, the 
insane, and for other unfortunate classes for whom as yet 
nothing is being done. 

The relief work in the terrible famine years 1917-18 
was entirely under American leadership; and the money 
which supplied food to starving thousands was nearly all 
American money. Again, in 1922, the American Red Cross 
sent relief to the earthquake sufferers at Turbat, and these 
funds were administered by Americans under an American 
committee composed of the American minister in Teheran 
and several missionaries. But at that time the Persian 
society of the Red Lion and Sun was organized, on the lines 
of the Red Cross, and has become active. Three years 
ago, after the Shirvan earthquake, the entire work of relief 
was conducted by Persians, though the American Red Cross 
gave a contribution to that society. The Red Lion and Sun 
Society is interested also in other enterprises, such as an 
orphan asylum for abandoned infants which are cared for 
and usually placed in families, a home for the crippled where 
they are taught suitable trades, and gathering the beggars off 
the streets during the winter. It is only beginning its work 
and has appalling problems before it. It sorely needs all the 
co-operation and help that we can give it during these early 
years, and perhaps for many years to come, but it is un- 
likely that the American Red Cross will be called upon again 
to conduct relief work in Persia. 

While the new day in Persia will require comparatively 
little from the Church in the way of additional buildings for 
medical work, it is demanding more in annual maintenance, 
for much of the new opportunity is of a sort that promises 
little or nothing in the way of income on the field. 

Possibly a part of the needed increase in maintenance 
could be found from other organizations especially interested 
in the promotion of work for particular limited classes, such 
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as the tuberculous, or crippled children, or the insane, in 
the same way that the Mission to Lepers helps. But if our 
Church maintains its present rate of giving for the work 
in Persia, putting into the annual budget the equivalent 
of what has recently been given for permanent property, 
the work will be adequately maintained without increase. 

The opportunity in Persia is greater than in the old days 
when fanaticism made progress impossible. The new 
element is simply the rapid growth of a self-conscious Persian 
medical profession, with which new ways of co-operating 
must be found for the solution of the same problems on which 
the medical missionaries were working alone in former years. 

It will require much tact and patience in working out 
the new problems. In general it will be found necessary to 
recognize and defer more and more to the opinions and 
positions of the Persian leaders, even though they may not 
be really well trained for the work they have to do. Their 
newly-built hospitals are apt to be more showy than efficient ; 
it is hard for the poor to get admitted unless they happen to 
have ‘ personal influence ’ with the staff. At best these new 
hospitals and organizations are only the merest beginning at 
meeting the vast need. A good Christian hospital alongside 
is not a competitor for patients, for all together can care for 
only a part of the need; but its presence stimulates the 
government hospital to do better work, in a better spirit 
of service. So that its influence is multiplied far beyond the 
number of sufferers actually relieved, in building up high 
standards of the Christian type of service. 

Our Church’s physicians, who sought out and began to 
help the Persian people before they realized their own need, 
are in the front rank of those enthusiastically supporting 
all good things, medical as well as spiritual, that make for 
the coming of the Kingdom of our Lord. 

Roitia E. HorrmMan 
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AN AFRICAN TRIBE IN TRANSITION 
FROM PAGANISM TO CHRISTIANITY 


By E. DORA EARTHY 


ETWEEN African paganism and Christianity there 
is a gulf, the spiritual counterpart of the Victoria 
Falls. Only the Master Architect and Builder can bridge 
that gulf, but His workmen can help by finding the materials 
wherewith to build the bridge and span the gulf, under His 
direction. Tribes and classes of people have each their own 
contribution to bring. Sometimes the materials have to be 
delved for in the depths of the racial consciousness, or in 
some old tribal sanctions and standards. Or they will come 
slowly to the surface through lapse of time and changing 
conditions. Inherent characteristics will find their expres- 
sion in new rites adapted from old forms. 

Lord Lugard, in his address to the British Association in 
1981 on ‘ Africa in Transition’ stated that ‘the time has 
now come to consider how far it is possible to adapt religious 
teaching to African conceptions of the spirit world, by 
missionaries and education departments.’ This means that 
the Christian message has to be made both intelligible and 
welcome to those to whom it is taken, before transitional 
changes shall harden to rigidity the degeneracy caused by 
detribalization, economic disruption and other factors in 
modern African life. 

The conditions vary in each tribe; the Church must, 
therefore, be mobile to adapt herself to these changing con- 
ditions; and she must be comprehensive. Rigidity of 
outward form will not serve the purpose, whether it occurs 
in Anglicanism, Romanism or Nonconformity. It would 
seem that the adaptability of the early Church is what is 
really needed to-day in Africa. When the Anglo-Saxon 
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temperament is too dominant in the Anglican Church then 
Anglicanism will not fulfil all an African’s religious needs ; 
when Romanism lapses into superstition then it encourages 
the growth of superstition in a people which is already too 
superstitious. When Nonconformity banishes all ritual it 
cannot appeal to a race to which ritual has been the breath 
of life. 

The Valenge of Portuguese East Africa (Lebombo 
diocese) are an example of an African tribe in transition 
from paganism to Christianity. As regards their economic 
development, only a few hundred years ago they did not 
know the use of iron. A story is told in all the clans of how 
they had to use a mussel shell for cutting a dead elephant. 
Fire was made by friction, with a sacred stick rotating in 
a groove ; clothes were made with strips of tree bark and 
were used for lobolo (bride-wealth); pots were hand made 
with lake mud; salt was made from sea water by evapora- 
tion. Huts were built of lake reeds and sand mixed with 
water. Game was hunted with bows and arrows of sharp 
sticks. Wild roots and fruits formed the chief diet ; shell- 
fish were caught by making sand-holes in the seashore. 
Baskets and mats were made with strips of fan-palm leaves. 
Fires were fed with dead branches of trees. A forked bit of 
a branch was used as a hoe. Religion consisted in trying 
to get into touch with, and propitiate, dead ancestors by 
sacrifice, dance and song. 

Then came tribal warfare, which brought in the use of 
iron. An invading clan, seeing the laborious work of 
skinning the dead elephant with a mussel shell, would call 
out: ‘ Let us do it with our assegaies. We are the masters, 
because we have a knife. You shall be our slaves.’ What 
a change those knives brought about! What beautiful 
bowls and mortars for stamping grain they wrought, carved 
from tree-trunks. 

To-day the Valenge have elaborate huts of the cone and 
cylinder type. They are noted for their agriculture and for 
their skill as archers and hunters. They do beautiful wood- 
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carving, pottery and basket-work. Now, Indian stores are 
selling articles of European make, which will gradually but 
surely supersede the old native-made articles. Industrializa- 
tion (the men go to work in the mines in Johannesburg and 
elsewhere) is causing an economic upheaval. But this 
industrialization has also been a potent factor in the spread 
of Christianity. Converted miners come home and tell the 
Good News to their own people. The religious, educational 
and economic currents of present-day Africa are flowing 
into Lengeland. 

The Valenge are frankly agnostic about the origin of the 
world and all that they see. If asked who made man, the 
earth, sky, sea, sun, moon or trees, they reply, ‘ We do not 
know.’ They believe in a vague power called Tilo (the sky), 
which, however, does not seem to have any influence on their 
lives. It is the ancestral spirits which can make or mar 
them, by giving health or sickness, prosperity or the reverse. 
Hence the entreaties and impassioned prayers offered to 
these spirits. But this vague belief in Tilo does form a 
basis for teaching about God the Father as the Supreme 
Spirit. The admirable catechism drawn up for the use of 
Africans by the Church of the Province of South Africa 
is divided into four sections, one for each stage in growth 
in the spiritual life—hearers, catechumens, baptized, com- 
municants. The first section is subdivided into teaching 
about God the Father, God the Son and God the Holy 
Spirit ; the angels, free-will and sin, the ten commandments ; 
the duties of catechumens; the baptismal promises. 
Heathen Valenge have already a firm belief in angels or 
spirit messengers, though it is difficult to say how they 
acquired this—possibly it has filtered through from Moslem 
Arab or early Portuguese sources—so that they easily absorb 
teaching about the angels, both good and evil spirits. 

The chapter on free-will and sin also seems to present no 
special difficulty. It has been urged in the past that pagan 
Africans have no sense of sin as we understand it. Never- 


theless, each tribe has its moral and ethical standards and 
25 
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sanctions and behaviour patterns towards dead ancestors 
and the living, and to transgress against these is sin against 
the community. Any deed which upsets the equilibrium of 
the communal life is a sin. Indeed, it may be said that the 
Bantu have in some cases an exaggerated sense of sin. 
Hence the many tabus, prohibitions and avoidances which 
occur in African society. It is because of this communalism, 
as against individualism, that the conception of the Church 
as a vast and age-long society appeals especially to the 
African, and the idea of sin can be extended, through the 
working of God the Holy Spirit, to sin against the Church 
and, most of all, against the Head of the Church. The sense 
of sin is something which has always required education, 
even among Christians. 

The chief sin to the pagan is that of neglecting to offer 
due sacrifice to his ancestral spirits. This conception links 
up the dead community to the living one in the same way as 
the Christian belief that the Church at rest is linked up with 
the Church militant. The second sin in importance is trans- 
gression towards the living: contempt of the chief and the 
elders of the clan and family. The teaching that he who 
loves God must love his brother also should be easily under- 
stood by an African. In all Bantu dialects a word can be 
found for sin; and this word or its derivatives can be used 
in the meanings of to sin, to go wrong, to make a mistake, 
to wander, to fail in a purpose, to be broken or injured, not 
to turn out right. 

The teaching in the catechism for catechumens follows 
this order: renunciation, faith, the incarnation, life, death, 
resurrection and ascension of Our Lord; the work of the 
ascended Christ; the Holy Spirit; the Church; the com- 
munion of saints; forgiveness of sin; everlasting life ; 
Christian duties ; hope ; the grace of God; prayer; fasting 
and almsgiving ; the laws of the Church, the sacraments, 
holy baptism, 

The instruction for ‘all this lasts about one year, but it 
may be several years before a candidate can be baptized. 
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There is nothing inherently difficult to an African in this 
teaching. Prayer and fasting are natural to him. It is 
quite true that a pagan’s prayers to his ancestors are material- 
istic in character, but he readily absorbs teaching on prayer. 

The great rite of holy baptism makes an appeal to the 
Lenge who wishes to be a Christian. It is his chief aim in 
life. The danger is that the status of a Christian may be 
desired for its own sake, apart from the responsibilities 
involved in it, and that once this status is obtained a slacken- 
ing in the religious life may and sometimes does take place. 
Hence teaching on the grace of perseverance is very necessary. 

Neither does a Lenge find any difficulty in his belief 
about holy baptism. To become a member of Christ (the 
Great Elder Brother), a child of God (the Father of all) and 
an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven makes a powerful 
appeal to him, and he understands that his part of the 
contract is to renounce all that is bad, to believe all that is 
true, and to do all that is good, according to his power. 

The actual rite of holy baptism does sublimate some of 
his old rites de passage, for an African is constantly passing 
from one status to another. In babyhood, he is aggregated 
to the family and the clan by definite rites; before this 
aggregation he is not ‘a person,’ but ‘a thing.’ In child- 
hood he becomes a full member of the clan by initiation, and 
in marriage he attains a further status, for a married man 
takes precedence of an unmarried one in the right to offer 
sacrifices. Water, the medium of holy baptism, has always 
been used in Bantu ritual. The Valenge use it in purifica- 
tion rites after the misfortune or defilement of illness, a 
ceremonial washing for purification (not for hygienic 
purposes) being performed in the nearest lake. The initia- 
tion to the clan helps a Lenge to understand his initiation 
to the Church. Although there is much in pagan initiation 
rites that Christians must deplore, yet the fundamental idea 
of the need for moral or rather sex education for the young 
people has much to commend it. 

To consider next the teaching on marriage. Is the high 
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ideal of Christian marriage as a sacrament difficult for an 
African to realize or practise? The difficulty does not lie 
in the theory, but rather in the practising. The pledge of 
African marriage, the lobolo (bride-wealth), is sacramental 
in that it is ‘an outward and visible sign’ of the solemn 
nature of the marriage contract, and the new status assumed 
by the contracting parties. An African married by lobolo 
and then receiving the blessing of the Church on his marriage 
has fulfilled the laws both of his clan and of the Church. 
Our Lord’s teaching on marriage was not meant for Europeans 
only, but for the world. The many faithful marriages 
among the Valenge are helping to show that Christian 
marriage is not an unattainable ideal. If a polygamist 
wishes to become a Christian what does he do? Some 
have been known to forgo Christianity reluctantly. Others 
have received the blessing of the Church on their marriage 
to one of their wives, and have supported the others as 
sisters, paying their hut tax and giving them clothes. Some- 
times the other wives return to their own families and 
marry again. 
The levirate, by which a man, whether married or not, 
inherits his brother’s widow, presents another difficulty in 
African Christian marriage. A Christian widow naturally 
cannot belong to a man who has one or more wives already ; 
or a Christian man with one wife cannot take his brother’s 
wife to be his own. What is to be done? There seem to 
be three alternatives. If the widow marries again (which 
is not usual) her new lobolo money can be paid to her late 
husband’s brother. Or this brother can provide for her as 
he would for a sister, and in return she can work for him in 
the fields (this happens more frequently); and he will, of 
course, act as father to her children, taking the lobolo money 
of her daughters. Or again, the Church can pay by arrange- 
ment with the brother an indemnity equal or not to the 
original lobolo, and the woman can devote herself to the 
work of Church in that district, the Church being ultimately 
responsible for her welfare. Her children will, of course, 
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belong to the brother, though she will have charge of them 
if he agrees. The difficulty about this third alternative is 
that the Church can seldom afford to use mission funds in 
paying an indemnity, and can only do so in exceptional 
cases, as, for instance, when a pagan inheritor of a Christian 
woman, who would make her life miserable, is willing to 
free her in exchange for the indemnity. But, as in war, 
there are always some casualties. And it is quite surpris- 
ing how, if an absolute standard of justice and right is 
maintained, difficulties disappear and tangled knots are 
unravelled. 

The teaching of the catechism for those who are about 
to be confirmed concerns repentance, the rite of confirma- 
tion, the holy eucharist, holy orders and holy unction. The 
book ends with prayers for morning, noon and evening, and 
some detailed notes on the instruction of the tenets of the 
Christian faith. 

Instruction on confession is included in the chapter on 
repentance. It must be remembered that confession, both 
public and private, is not unknown to the pagan, although 
of course the confession is only to the clan or to private 
individuals. The following is an example of public con- 
fession among the Lenge. In times of famine, a great 
gathering of the people took place in the chief’s kraal, for 
it was thought that the failure of the harvest was due to the 
anger of the ancestral spirits. The people sat with bowed 
heads and murmured their sins. My informant told me 
that if the conscience of anyone in the gathering was clear, 
that person would murmur: ‘I do not know anything.’ 
The other people were told to bring out ‘all that was in 
their hearts.’ A woman confessing her sins to the old mid- 
wives when childbirth is difficult or protracted is an example 
of private confession. Christian Valenge find the sacrament 
of penance a great help, and large numbers come to the 
priests before the church festivals. At other times indi- 
viduals come when they wish to do so. 

Teaching about confirmation is also well received and 
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understood. The Holy Spirit’s coming at baptism to give 
life and at confirmation to bestow strength is welcome 
teaching to a race which puts life and strength in the fore- 
front of the things prayed for to the ancestral spirits. 

The Valenge who are full members of the Church under- 
stand well the solemnity and sacredness of the holy eucharist ; 
all the more because of their own ceremonial meals. These 
take place after burials, or in funeral feasts called masari, 
when each person must eat and drink ceremonially in 
remembrance of the dead, not only of the person whose death 
is being bewailed, but also of the long chain of ancestors 
linked up with him. 

The sacrificial side of the Atonement can never be too 
much stressed to an African. Sacrifice is of the essence of 
their old religion. I have often heard the Lenge deacon of 
Masiyeni preach a sermon on the similarities between the 
various aspects of the Jewish religion and the old pagan 
religion of the Lenge, more especially on its sacrificial side. 
That is because many of the Lenge are finding the efficacy 
of ‘the Great Sacrifice in which types and shadows have 
their ending.’ 

Education, which is developing side by side with Christi- 
anity, would probably, in the end, cause the decline of the 
cult of the spirits. One cannot imagine an educated Lenge 
being content to place a fowl’s feather or the scrapings of 
a porridge pot on his father’s grave, to satisfy his instincts 
for sacrifice. Educated Africans need Christianity before 
materialism hardens. The doctrine of the communion of 
saints does sublimate the longings for communion with the 
unseen world, and Africans have a right to have this doctrine 
preached to them in its fullness. It may be urged that the 
ancestors were heathen and in this way do not form part of 
that communion. In answer to this I may say that I have 
found African women in a Bible class extremely interested 
in the fact that Our Blessed Lord went to preach to the souls 
in prison (1 St Peter m, 19), and they are glad that they 
may say a prayer for (although not to) their heathen 
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ancestors. The threefold character of the Church—in glory, 
at rest, militant—is easily understood by them. 

Among Christian Lenge the services for the remembrance 
of the dead are well attended, and our observance of 
Armistice Day doubtless appeals to them very much. Every 
month in the English church at Masiyeni a requiem service is 
held, when a roll is read out of the names of the Christian 
Valenge dead for whom prayer is to be made. There are 
so many of these now that it is impossible to read them all 
at one service, and so a division is made for each month. 
Any Christian dying during the month would have a special 
requiem within a few days of his death. 

Belief is easy to most Africans. The difficulty is to show 
forth that belief in daily life (this difficulty is, of course, not 
confined to Africans). To take a concrete example, the 
right use of money. The rapid change in some tribes from 
subsistence to money economy causes either an exaggerated 
value of money, a love of it for its own sake and the material 
benefits it brings, or a carelessness and irresponsibility in 
handling it. Some Africans will come to church dressed in 
smart clean suits and will not put a single coin in the alms- 
bag. The Church of the Province of South Africa has made 
a wise provision in the use of church tickets, on which is 
registered the small monthly sum asked from each Christian 
as a member of the Church in respect of the duty of alms- 
giving towards the support of his Church. It is true that 
some unthinking Africans grumble at the use of church 
tickets, and say: ‘ We always had to pay the witch-doctors 
so highly, and Christianity is free, without money and 
without price,’ failing to see their obligations as Christians 
and being in danger of underrating their great privileges ; 
but these people, fortunately, are in the minority. 

I close with a few examples of the way in which the 
Valenge are turning some of their old rites to Christian uses. 
It was the custom formerly, on the occasion of setting up 
a new kraal or building a new hut for a married couple, to 
call in the medicine-man, who would perform rites such as 
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spraying the huts with a plant decoction, with prayers to 
dead ancestors to guard them from the influences of evil 
spirits, and scattering fowls’ feathers in the kraal as a rite 
for fertility and material prosperity. Now a newly married 
couple will ask for the blessing of the Church on their new 
hut, and the whole congregation will join in with prayers 
and hymns. On one occasion, the head of a kraal who had 
suffered many misfortunes thought that this must be due 
to the influence of evil spirits, and came to ask the Christian 
priest to exorcize them. So the congregation in procession, 
headed by the priest and the cross-bearer, marched to the 
kraal, and a special service was held there. 

The rites connected with the offerings of the first-fruits 
to the spirits are being sublimated to the service of the 
Church. Baskets of ground-nuts, tomatoes, eggs and other 
things are deposited near the church door on Sunday 
mornings in summer as the contribution of the congregation 
towards the expenses of their church. A large crop of 
manioc is cultivated by the women members of the congrega- 
tion, in order that there should be a supply of food for the 
needy and for visitors to the mission. Thus the pagan 
religion of the Valenge is suffering a change ‘ into something 
rich and strange’ under the influences of Christianity. 
Even that old, ‘ hard-working cultural force,’ folklore, is 
being superseded by earnest debates on Christian and 
modern problems, in which interesting and original views 
come to light. 


E. Dora Eartuy 
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CONVERSION AND ITS RECOGNITION 
IN CONGO CONVERTS 


By W. H. FORD 


S soon as the young Congo missionary is able to use 
the Native language he is bound to face the problem 
of conversion. He sets out on itineration, probably alone, 
has to interview candidates and advise the Native Church 
of their fitness for baptism and admission to membership. 
The burden of this responsibility will weigh upon any man 
who is deeply concerned for the future of the Church in 
Africa; he may know of cases in which applicants for 
baptism have been accepted without any kind of examina- 
tion, with the result that a number of names have appeared 
on a church roll only to be removed again in a few months. 
On the other hand, he may also know of missionaries who 
have, in the length of years in Africa, baptized a mere 
handful because they have hesitated to accept any but 
mature and proven Christians. It is assumed that few 
missionaries still baptize or admit to membership merely on 
profession of faith, but there is no generally accepted method 
of examining those who seek admission to the Church or 
who desire to be baptized. 

While fully recognizing that the Holy Spirit can give us 
guidance in this matter, we must be sure that we ourselves 
are not judging out of our own experience or by our own 
standards, thus hindering any working of the Spirit. In 
short, we have to form an opinion, with the help of the 
Spirit, as to whether the applicant has passed from death 
to life. This is a great responsibility, for by refusing the 
fellowship of the Church to converted souls who are still 
‘babes in Christ ’ we may be doing them a grave injury, at 
the same time hindering the progress of the Church in Congo. 
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On the other hand, by admitting those who see in baptism 
and membership some new means of acquiring influence and 
social standing, perhaps even magic powers, we are admitting 
to the fold those who will soon be its spoilers and who will 
bring shame upon the name of Christ its Lord. 

The missionary-pastor, then, has before him a candidate 
for baptism. Is he to ask a string of questions; is he to 
expect to find in the Native the same experiences he himself 
had when he was converted ; is he to refuse a recommenda- 
tion to the Church because of some dramatic story of a dream 
or deliverance which seems fantastic; is he, on the other 
hand, to make the recommendation only because of a wish 
to become a member ; is he to be ready to baptize because 
of ability to read the New Testament or repeat a catechism 
faultlessly ? Must the African have already abandoned his 
charms and heathen customs, polygamy, belief in witch- 
craft and the evil eye ? 

There is, in addition, another problem—that of language. 
In the Congo language the rules of grammar, the tenses and 
moods are not only different from any employed in Europe, 
but indicate differences in mental processes. In conse- 
quence, not infrequently the candidate does not fully under- 
stand the questions put by the examining missionary, and 
the missionary may not grasp the whole content of the 
words in which he replies. There still remains the problem 
of the lack of terms in which to describe fresh spiritual 
experiences; what missionary has not sought again and 
again for words to render ‘grace,’ ‘holy,’ ‘ righteous,’ 
‘repentance,’ ‘ purity,’ ‘ honour ’ ? 

There are, then, a number of questions which will require 
thought before the problem can be solved. The following 
is an attempt to understand how conversion may take place, 
the circumstances in which the convert finds himself and 
the result which conversion should bring about in his life. 
We may then be in a position to formulate our criteria for 
the recognition of conversion in Bantu candidates who come 
applying for baptism and church membership. 
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Adolescence and early adulthood is the normal and 
fruitful occasion of conversion. The careful reader of the 
New Testament will have noticed that the character of con- 
version varies in the individuals whose stories are there 
recorded. To read the accounts of the conversion of Saul, 
Cornelius and the Ethiopian eunuch is a study which will 
help any Congo missionary. It should show that the 
character of conversion may be determined by the spiritual 
experiences through which the subject has already passed, 
as well as by his temperament and by that which immediately 
occasioned his conversion. The deepest and most per- 
manent experiences of the mental and spiritual life are 
generally least discernible; the abnormal is more usually 
violent and patent to the observer; it is therefore more 
difficult than is usually realized~to recognize these inner, 
private workings of the soul. We ought, therefore, to be 
on our guard against judging the spiritual experiences of 
others by our own or by the abnormal experiences of others. 

Unfortunately, ‘ the Church has been apt to say not only 
that you must believe what the Church says you ought to 
believe, but also that you must experience what the Church 
says you ought to experience. . . . While a standard of that 
sort has a very real value and importance, its value is 
limited ’ (Yellowlees, Psychology’s Defence of the Faith). 

William James points out (Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence, p. 206) that in the history of conversion we find two 
general types—the volitional and the self-surrender. He 
quotes Starbuck (pp. 209 ff.) as saying that he considers 
there to be two things in the mind of the candidate: ‘ The 
present wrongness’ and ‘sin’ from which he is anxious to 
escape, and the positive ideal which he longs to compass, 
and that in the majority of cases conversion is ‘ a process 
of struggling away from sin, rather than a striving towards 
righteousness.’ We take it that this means that the sinner 
finds it more difficult to repent than to believe. Few will 
deny this. Ritschl, however, has regarded the Christian 
life as ‘ gift and task in one’ (Gabe und Ausgabe in einem), 
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that is, we receive from Christ the gift of salvation from sin, 
evil and fear, and accept from Him the task of service, with 
all that this means of service for others and obedience to 
His will. 

There are doubtless those who will be reluctant to admit 
that the psychology of the Congo Native can differ from 
that of the European. Let it be granted at once and freely 
that the fundamental needs of the soul are the same in all 
ages and all climes. On the other hand, no one will deny 
that the conversion of a child shows itself in a different way 
from that of an adult, even of the same race and century. 
We may well expect, therefore, that the conversion of a 
primitive people should manifest itself in a different way 
from that of ourselves. In any case we ought not to take 
for granted that their experiences will be exactly like our 
own. We have first of all to recognize that the African, to 
a far greater extent than the European, and for other reasons, 
attempts to hide or disguise his feelings. He fears that the 
stranger may be able to make use of the knowledge of what 
he is thinking and purposes to do. This seems so deeply 
inborn as rarely to be eradicated. 

Few missionaries have needed to attempt to prove the 
existence of the spiritual or of God to any African of the 
Congo. He has no shadow of doubt that man is spirit, that 
there is a spirit of evil abroad and in men’s hearts. He 
firmly believes in God the Creator. His conception is 
extremely vague, but he believes naturally in God and in 
things spiritual, especially in things evil. He needs to be 
told of God’s righteousness and purity and love. But he 
greatly desires to be under the protection of spirits and of 
the Creator. He seeks continually to find some means of 
obtaining and retaining this protection and favour, as 
witness innumerable charms, fetiches and ‘ medicines.’ 

Few indeed must be the missionaries who have never 
been told by candidates for baptism of some wonderful 
dream, vision, revelation or deliverance from imminent 
danger to which they refer the occasion of their conversion. 
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There is often a temptation to treat such accounts as alto- 
gether fictitious, but though doubtless some are false, a 
great many must be genuine. Such dreams and visions are 
not uncommon amongst Europeans; to the Bantu they are 
of the nature of individual proofs of the general spirit world, 
and generally have profound influence on those who experi- 
ence them. We readily admit that the Spirit has often 
spoken through dreams and visions, indeed it should astonish 
us if He does not use the subconscious and unconscious 
states. We learn from psychologists that dreams are due 
to repressed tendencies and thwarted desires. It may well 
be that a Native, having heard a sermon or having pondered 
some passage of Scripture, is stirred to yield himself to 
Christ but resists or is encouraged to refuse; the tendency 
later appears in the form of a dream urging acceptance of 
Christ. Amongst children dreams are easily remembered 
and confused with events of the waking life, and it may well 
be that some of the seemingly impossible deliverances and 
visions related by converts are dreams which have become 
intermingled with events of the conscious life. 

All who have tried to wean the African from the customs 
of his fathers have realized the enormous strength of con- 
servatism and of public opinion; extreme reluctance to be 
in anything different from one’s fellows reveals an inertia 
which it is seemingly impossible to move. In many parts 
of Congo any Native who shows signs of becoming rich is 
accused of using black magic against his fellows and has to 
redistribute his growing wealth; if he seems slow to do so 
means are found for bringing him back to the level of his 
clan. Women and girls who have tried to carry out the 
elementary rules of hygiene as taught by the whites have 
been laughed to scorn, their tidy houses fouled, their plates 
and mugs thrown into the filth. A real fear exists that 
another is trying to get some advantage over one. This 
discourages any break with Native custom and initiation 
into a cult not accepted by the tribe. It seems axiomatic 
to the Native that success or improvement can only be 
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gained at the expense of the rest of the community; it is 
therefore to be prevented. 

It is probably this burden of inertia which does most to 
weary and discourage workers in Congo. There is, more- 
over, another aspect: when public opinion turns to side 
with the white man, and church membership becomes 
popular, he may be embarrassed by the enquirers who seek 
baptism ‘ because my friend has already been baptized.’ 

Amongst primitive races a man’s conduct from birth, 
through adolescence and marriage up to death, is laid down 
for him by the tribal customs. He finds it difficult to think 
for himself, to make a decision different from that made 
daily by those about him. When a Native fully realizes 
that becoming a Christian means a break from this follow- 
the-leader trail, then is the opportunity to know of what 
stuff he is made and what his conversion is worth. He has 
not the advantage of surroundings where the facts of the 
life of Christ and the outline of Old Testament history are 
common knowledge, and where Christian principles are at 
least the professed basis of organized society. He has 
all the weight of heredity and environment against making 
a decision for Christ. In serving Christ he will have to 
denounce much which his chief and parents uphold. As a 
result he will continually be at variance with his father, 
mother and parents-in-law, as well as with the elders and 
chief of his village. 

The education and civilization of the Native by the 
white man who is a member of the ruling race is a great 
factor in the break which he is called upon to make with 
Native habits. In acquiring even a small part of the know- 
ledge which the mission school can offer, the African begins 
to feel that the tribal elders no longer have the last word 
in matters of material and spiritual interest. Popular 
explanations of physical phenomena are seen to be incorrect ; 
the white teacher also says that they are incorrect in reference 
to spiritual matters ; and the scholar, even when he is not 
prepared to change his way of life as the result of the teacher’s 
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explanation, begins to look down upon the superseded 
wisdom of his fathers. He sees that the future lies with 
those who are able to adjust their lives to the new conditions, 
and if he has any ambition whatever he is anxious to be 
acquainted with them. This means that the educated man 
is the most likely to break away from native life and custom. 

Again, the missionary is identified with the ruling race. 
There is therefore a strong temptation to desire to join the 
white man’s Church and share any advantages of his rites 
and religion. 

There is, then, an impulse for the Native who lives on a 
white post, be it mission or government station, to become 
a member of the white man’s Church. This is good only if 
the real desire is to know and serve the white man’s Saviour, 
not to obtain some social or monetary advantage. The 
examining missionary will bear this fact in mind in his 
interview with enquirers, but he will also be ready to 
acknowledge that civilization and education—even secular 
education—are helpful factors in so far as their influence 
weighs considerably when the Native seeks to break away 
from the old ways of life and thought. 

Perhaps it is necessary to add here that even missionaries 
can be guilty of encouraging the belief that baptism is the 
final rounding off of a period spent on a mission station or 
in a mission school, and that ‘ it is time he was baptized if 
he is ever going to be.” The Native himself is all too eager 
to think that baptism is the final step in his education when 
he passes on to the higher status of church member. 

It would be difficult to say how much time and devotion 
have been spent in discussing the problem of *‘ faith and 
works.’ Father Charles, in a paper on ‘ The Catholic and 
Protestant Theories of Conversion,’ says : 


The word ‘conversion’ has had, from the beginning, two meanings 
which must be distinguished under pain of falling into heresy : conversion 
to the faith, and conversion to a better moral condition. Theologically 
speaking, the first may exist without the second, since one may possess 
the infused faith and receive baptism without renouncing thereby a 
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blameworthy attachment. One becomes a member of the Church while 
still remaining in a state of sin. Conversion to the faith may be sincere 
and the attachment to the Church very profound even in souls which are 
of doubtful morality (peu morales) and in lives which are uncleansed 
(assez malpropres). (Louvain Semaine de Misstologie, 1980). 


This extract has been cited because there seems a real 
danger of the Native’s falling into the error of dissociating 
belief and conduct. Attempts are made to qualify for 
baptism by moral conduct. On the other hand, he is far 
more often tempted to fall into the error of ‘ believing’ 
while still remaining ‘ peu morale’ and ‘ assez malpropre.’ 
A candidate may at his examination assure the missionary 
that he reads his Testament daily, prays regularly and 
attends services without fail; he then rounds off by the 
naive statement, ‘ I am without fault.’ When asked to say 
what personal sins he once had and has now lost, he is quite 
unable to reply. Of course, he has not even faintly under- 
stood Christ’s message. The missionary must, then, be on 
guard against an attempt to qualify for baptism by good 
conduct or by freedom from the grosser sins. There are, 
doubtless, genuine cases where the candidate has somehow 
understood that a certain moral standard only is all that 
is necessary for baptism; a further period of instruction is 
obviously necessary here. One finds a few cases in which 
faith without works is offered as qualification for baptism, 
where candidates who know perfectly the catechism, can read 
any passage in the Testament and explain conversion, baptism 
and communion, produce no evidence of change of heart. 

The practical nature of the African’s mind makes him 
feel that perfection is impossible and so not to be attempted. 
When he remembers Peter’s fall and Thomas’ doubts he 
easily excuses himself from trying very hard. He feels that 
baptism will give him entrance into a new and powerful 
society which will be a restraining influence upon future 
conduct and will ensure ultimate salvation; is not God 
good and ready to forgive all who believe in Him? This is 
the point of view of some, and here again missionaries them- 
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selves have sometimes advanced this plea for baptism : 
‘Let the enquirer enter the Church and then the influence 
upon him will keep him; he will grow in grace.’ 

The writer fully realizes that at baptism we should not 
expect to find the hearts and lives of old saints in the persons 
of young converts. But we surely have the highest authority 
for expecting the saving grace to be at work cleansing the 
life and conduct, from the time of the entrance into the heart 
of the Holy Spirit. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 

What, then, are the ethical implications of conversion ? 
What is the standard of Christian conduct by which we may 
judge of the reality of a profession to be a follower of Christ ? 
What attitude should we expect to customs which are 
contrary to the teaching of the Saviour? This is probably 
one of the hardest questions which the missionary has to 
answer. Surely, all will agree, there should be willingness 
to abandon customs which are founded upon deceit, lies, 
theft, sorcery and immorality. Many would also add the 
use of charms and fetiches, witchcraft and polygamy, and 
the writer is of their number. It is fully recognized that 
this is a negative view of ethics, and that positive virtues 
should find place in the lives of those who seek to follow the 
Saviour, but we shall not here attempt to draw up a list of 
those desirable virtues which are to be sought in all who 
call themseives Christians. John the Baptist gave mostly 
negative injunctions, Christ repeated the commandments 
and added the positive requirements. In examinations it 
will be desirable to find out if the candidate is willing to help 
others not merely of his own family and clan, and if there 
is a real change in his conduct since his profession to be a 
follower. There are few secrets in a Congo village, and his 
teacher and fellows will readily know if any change, however 

small, has taken place. 

We shall not attempt a discussion of the vexed problem 
of the attitude to be taken towards Native medicines and 
secret initiatory rites. These vary so much from tribe to 


tribe that each mission must apply to its Native Christians 
26 
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for a decision in cases where the white leaders cannot pro- 
nounce an interpretation of Christ’s teaching. There is 
much need of a growth of conscience and the realization 
that a positive morality is the true righteousness acceptable 
to God. There is a grave danger that on the removal of 
the stimulus of baptism, interest and striving may wane. 

There remains to be faced the great question of polygamy. 
It is probably true that polygamy is declining, though with 
little real advantage to the Church, for ‘ dowry’ prices are 
now so high that young men have great difficulty in getting 
enough money to be able to marry. This means that young 
men are in danger of falling into irregular marriages or 
prostitution in big towns. 

To sum up: ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ If 
this fruit cannot be observed by those who are most sympa- 
thetically seeking it, if there are no ‘ fruits worthy of repent- 
ance,’ surely the missionary cannot admit to baptism, for 
the symbol would have no meaning. If there are fruits 
which indicate the working of the Holy Spirit then he cannot 
refuse the opportunity of professing allegiance to the Saviour 
by public baptism. 

Bearing in mind what has been said above about the 
difficulties of language and lack of personal contact with 
the Native under examination, we can now proceed to 
formulate criteria for the recognition of conversion in the 
Congo Native. The examining missionary should expect to 
find the following in a candidate for baptism who professes 
to be a follower of the Saviour Christ: A Christian con- 
ception of sin and realization of personal guilt for sins ; 
knowledge of Christ’s teaching about God, man, forgiveness 
and salvation and of the conduct expected of His follower ; 
personal testimony to a change of conduct since profession 
of conversion ; a desire to serve others; ability to read the 
New Testament; willingness to denounce and abandon 
polygamy and those customs which are opposed to Christ’s 
teaching, e.g. those founded on deceit, immorality, theft, 
fetichism ; a good report from fellow-Christians and the 
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Native pastor as to conduct during the period in the cate- 
chumen class or on probation. 

Some comments are necessary on the interpretation in 
actual practice of some of these points. 

There is likely to be considerable difference of opinion 
about the minimum knowledge of our Lord’s teaching which 
a convert should have. The writer thinks that the above is 
the minimum which he should expect. Most missions have 
drawn up a catechism which includes the most important 
facts of Christ’s life and teaching, with some explanation of 
church practice. While there are obvious dangers in the 
use of a catechism by those who are fond of learning by 
rote, yet there are great advantages in knowing accurately 
the story of our Master and His message, and of having 
in simple form the Christian teaching on baptism, com- 
munion and so forth. Old folks are generally excused the 
repetition of the catechism but should know the outline. 

Again, some may feel that to expect every convert to be 
able to read his New Testament is to apply an unnecessary 
burden. But in a country where village teachers or pastors 
are so little ahead of their scholars and flock, and where 
missionaries’ visits are all too rare, one wonders how young 
converts are to be ‘ fed’ on the Word in any other way than 
by reading it for themselves. Old people should certainly 
be excused the test, though it is not impossible for some 
middle-aged Africans to learn to read. 

It is rare, in the experience of the writer, for a village 
church to oppose the baptism of a candidate for a frivolous 
reason; there is generally grave cause for any reluctance 
to accept him as a fellow church member, and the missionary 
should not treat such hesitation lightly; postponement 
invariably is justified. 

These, then, are the conclusions at which the writer has 
arrived. He hopes that they may help fellow-missionaries 
in the supreme privilege of the Christian ministry—leading 
enquiring souls into the Kingdom of God. 

W. H. Forp 








THE FUTURE OF MISSIONS 
By F, SCOTT THOMPSON, D.D. 


y bya prophecies shall fail is the prophecy that has been 
most abundantly fulfilled during the past score of 
years. Nineteenth-century assured positions, definite trends 
and dependable forecasts along all lines have largely been 
forgotten in the cataclysmic changes that in our day mark 
the end and the beginning of epochs in history. As in other 
realms of thought and activity so in missions there are many 
indications that we are in a new period. The missionary 
movement is being asked to re-evaluate and redefine its 
work and aims. To expect history merely to repeat itself 
will bring only disappointment, to disregard the teachings 
of experience will be equally vain. In undertaking the new 
duties that new occasions teach us we are showing no con- 
demnation or adverse criticism of the past, but are rather 
trying merely to raise a superstructure fitted to the founda- 
tions so ably and devotedly laid by those who have gone 
before. In the light of ultimate aims and of past experience, 
and in view of present sentiments and tendencies, one may 
venture to forecast the directions in which missions will 
move in connexion with some few of the problems most 
prominently before us at present. In this attempt one is 
conscious that a limited period only can come within the 
range of present practical considerations. Most of the 
following statements are made with the realization that 
their validity cannot be proved. In some cases the wish 
may be father to an optimistic expectation. 

I shall attempt to organize my thoughts under two main 
headings. 
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I. DEVELOPMENTS IN FIELD POLICIES AND METHODS 


The question of the Christian’s attitude toward other 
faiths is of immediate urgency and fundamental importance. 
Present popular sentiment characterizes the attitude of 
former generations as provincial, narrow and bigoted. This 
sentiment represents the issue of an earlier day between 
Christianity and non-Christian faiths as having been a 
clearly defined contest between light and darkness, God 
and Satan. The partisan and denominational spirit was 
strong. In the pictures of other religions, their absurdities 
and enormities were prominent. In the description of 
other peoples, emphasis was placed on the strange, the 
grotesque and the ridiculous. In 1810 a visitor to England 
noted with surprise members of the various denominations 
passing each other in the streets of London peacefully and 
in good temper after the close of their Sunday morning 
meetings. In 1811 the minutes of a well-known mission 
board in America classed the Papacy and Mohammed 
together as ‘ impostors, tottering to their ruin.’ 

The popular picture of stern, uncompromising intolerance 
is often strikingly overdrawn and decidedly unfair to our 
Christian predecessors both at home and on the mission 
fields. However, there is no mistaking the fact that the 
present call and tendency is toward a general attitude that 
goes far beyond that of former days in being open-minded, 
appreciative and co-operative. 

In condemnation or in praise of other faiths it is easy to 
become extreme and extravagant. One paints them a jet- 
black and another a pure white; both are alike lacking in 
discrimination. In our present swing of reaction against 
bigotry and intolerance we shall need to be careful that we 
do not drift to the rocks on the opposite shore of apathy 
and indifference. Certainly mere uncritical tolerance is 
not a-worthy goal. The peoples of the West seem set at 
present on finding mysterious attractions in the unknown 
and unexperienced customs and beliefs of foreign peoples. 
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Through our catering to this demand, and through showing 
courtesy to the sensitiveness of neighbours on the mission 
field, there is great danger that the western constituencies 
get too favourable a conception of non-Christian social life 
and religious beliefs. We welcome the development of an 
attitude of greater appreciation. We are happy to find 
religious kinship with the honest earnest seekers after God 
in other faiths. With them we discover at least some 
common ground on which to stand together, and we can go 
far in making common cause with them against the rising 
tides of materialism and infidelity. We recognize cheerfully 
all the good we can discover in their religious teachings. 
To us they are not foes to be conquered but brothers to 
be won. 

In this attitude of friendliness we shall feel no sense of 
disloyalty to our Master or lack of confidence in the victory 
of His cause. We shall remember His own spirit of loving 
tolerance and encouragement. We are not forgetful of 
the exclusiveness and universality of His claims. We have 
assurance that the truth of all the prophets finds its fulfil- 
ment in Him; that He has all and more and better than 
any other can offer; that the best of those who do not know 
Him are helpless and needy until they come to Him for 
fullness of life and for the robes of His righteousness. But 
we have to face facts not fancies, and we cannot be blind 
to the inadequacies of non-Christian teachings or to the 
saddening conditions of non-Christian society. With ‘the 
courage of our convictions and the patience of our principles’ 
we shall await the fulfilment of the promise: ‘ And I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.’ In our service we 
shall hope to find a happy and efficacious mingling of charity 
and courage, of courtesy and conviction. Cheerfully we 
shall give up all that is merely western in codes, creeds, 
policies and practice. At the same time we shall realize 
that the world must be saved not by the things we give up, 
but by the things we cannot give up. We shall be humbly 
hopeful that as Christ through us manifests Himself to 
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peoples of other races and traditions, they may find in Him 
treasures we have not found, and turn again to teach us. 

As in the West so on the mission fields there is a clamant 
call to-day for the application of Christian ideals and teach- 
ing to the present practical problems of individuals and of 
society—problems of industrial oppression, of economic 
injustice, of war and international hatred, of racial pride and 
prejudice, of traffic in the degrading appetites and passions 
of men. 

While there are extreme positions on both sides of the 
question of the relationship between evangelism and social 
service, is it not becoming clear that in the future a con- 
tinued and increased emphasis will be placed on the practical 
application of the Gospel to the ills and needs of society ? 
That the service of teaching, of healing, of general social 
reform and welfare will be considered in themselves as 
integral parts of the ministry of our Lord? On the other 
hand, it will be well recognized that Christianity is vastly 
more than a mere program of social service, and that all 
missionary effort converges toward the birth of new creatures 
in Christ Jesus. An old and unfortunate contrast will 
disappear. We shall not say ‘ we serve by word or deed,’ 
but ‘ by word and deed.’ For some this will mean a new 
emphasis on the formulation and expression of a message 
which is ‘ not advice but news,’ and which influences behaviour 
at the source of life and hope. We shall both practise 
and preach. 

The relationship of missions to the younger Churches 
that have grown up under their encouragement presents 
problems for consideration in connexion with future develop- 
ments. That these Churches should be encouraged to move 
as rapidly as possible toward independence in control, 
support and initiative is generally recognized. In many 
cases, indeed, this goal has been already reached. But this 
in itself has not fully accomplished or adequately insured the 
accomplishment of the ends for which the missions had their 
beginning. If these younger Churches are to maintain their 
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existence in the face of increasing tides of difficulty and 
opposition, if they are to grow and to win the overwhelming 
non-Christian population about them, it is evident that they 
will need long-continued, patient, loving and sacrificial help. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that false hopes have 
been aroused among western constituencies by the enthusi- 
astic advertising slogans of recent years, that promised an 
early devolution or euthanasia of missions. These expecta- 
tions greatly underestimated the difficulties faced by the 
younger Churches, and quite unfairly expected them to show 
in decades developments that had required centuries in the 
western Churches in circumstances vastly more favourable. 

We have used the figure of the parent and the child with 
the implication that when the child reached its majority 
the help of the parents would be no longer needed. We are 
finding, however, that the situation is rather that of an 
older and younger brother. It is evident, too, that until 
they are more nearly equal in strength and experience, and 
until the circumstances surrounding them become more 
similar, the older should continue to help the younger. It 
seems to be fairly well recognized that the main help given 
will not be financial, but will be a contribution of life and of 
co-operation in service. 

Boards, missions and younger Churches are adjusting 
themselves to the necessary and normal methods of the 
present situation. Many of the indigenous Churches are 
making splendid efforts at self-support and self-expansion. 
With their energies so fully devoted to worthy ends of 
immediate importance, they naturally do not wish to assume 
responsibility for institutions and departments of work 
which they are not prepared to support or direct. The early 
withdrawal of missionary co-operation and help would surely 
mean for them great disappointment and discouragement, 

Missions and boards are recognizing that they have 
assumed responsibilities of which they cannot expect to be 
relieved soon, if they are to be true to the labours of the 
past and to the interests of their ultimate aims, and faithful 
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to the trust reposed in them by those whose representatives 
they are. In our new relationships we shall hear much of 
sharing and of mutual helpfulness. Equality and mutual 
consideration will be watchwords. Any vestige of racial 
feeling and suspicion will disappear. And may we not hope 
for a day not far distant when there shall be no talk either of 
holding responsibilities in the hands of the missions or of 
turning everything over to the local church? Both these 
policies suggest racial considerations. In the more ideal 
future, each—with the goodwill and confidence of the other— 
will carry the responsibility for which he is better suited, 
without question of race. 

A larger degree of flexibility and adaptability will doubt- 
less be evident in the missionary work of the future. The 
present period is educating us for change, for meeting new 
conditions with new methods. 

Many lines of work suggest themselves in which this 
principle of adaptation may be operative. For example, 
when village schools were first started by the missionary in 
Egypt, they were often the only possible sources of secular 
education for the pupils. To-day, with government and 
private schools increasing, the missionary may find his 
school competing with several others in the usual courses 
of study. 

By rival schools and other local agencies religious educa- 
tion and character-training are frequently entirely neglected. 
The missionary may now wish to find ways of devoting 
himself more directly and exclusively to these neglected 
subjects. Similarly readjustments may have to be made in 
medical work. In attempting to occupy our fields in the 
future we shall continue to think of geographical areas and 
numbers of population, but shall emphasize also unoccupied 
areas of thought and life. We shall cheerfully attempt 
experiments and new ventures. At the same time we shall 
wish to be on our guard against becoming mere faddists. 

Although we are set at present for readjustments and 
changes, we shall need such assurance and confidence in 
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certain main policies as will enable us to gain the advantages 
both of specialization and continuity. We cannot make 
sufficient progress if we are to drive always with our hand 
out of the window, slowing up for a possible turn at the next 
corner. 

Co-operation has become a marked feature of the new 
epoch in missions. The spirit of competition and antagonism 
among missions was not perhaps so prevalent in the past, 
at least in a number of areas, as seems to be imagined by the 
more ardent advocates of comity and unity. However, 
missions have grown more sensitive to the lamentable 
results of division in forces as they face the non-Christian 
world. ‘There is a growing realization also that the baffling 
problems and the widening activities of missionary effort 
demand united prayer and to some extent co-operative 
and combined action. 

In the more ideal arrangements toward which we are 
moving, associations for co-operation, representing large 
mission areas, will make it easier for the various societies 
to avoid overlapping, either geographically or in types of 
work. Each society will be helped toward the fullest 
facilities for carrying on its own work, and at the same time 
will be enabled to make its most effective contribution to 
the common cause of all. Thus, while gaining the advan- 
tages of co-operation, we shall conserve the indispensable 
values of individualized interests and responsibilities. Co- 
operating organizations will have neither life nor power 
save as these are supplied voluntarily by the individual 
societies. Care will need to be taken that these centralized 
agencies, designed to be the servants of all, do not grow into 
super-societies demanding heavy tribute in time and means, 
and requiring for their own maintenance resources that 
should go more directly into the work they serve. On the 
other hand, the great common benefits that are to be gained 
only through united effort cannot be expected if co-opera- 
tive organizations receive only half-hearted appreciation 
and grudging support. 
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II. APPEALS AND SUPPORT AT THE ‘ Home Base’ 


In connexion with this division of my subject I have 
conditions in America particularly in mind. 

At present we face on the mission fields wider responsi- 
bilities and more challenging and appealing opportunities. 
These have come largely as the reward of past missionary 
labours and growth. We meet the call of these conditions 
with a decrease in home support—a decrease, unfortunately, 
which began while financial conditions were favourable in 
the supporting countries and which cannot be traced fully 
to present economic depression. 

One of the first necessities in connexion with appeals 
in the West to-day is that missions be cleared of many 
popular adverse criticisms. Some of these are based on 
absolutely mistaken ideas and will vanish before clear state- 
ments of fact and illustrations of real attitudes and actual 
activities. Not a few of these criticisms attack attitudes 
and methods which are as antiquated on the mission field 
as they are in the West. It seems far too easy for our 
constituencies to think of missionaries working under the 
conditions and with the attitudes and methods of the pioneer 
heroes of a century ago. As a matter of fact, missions have 
reflected with fair accuracy and promptness the abiding 
trends in western religious and social thinking. In addition, 
they have kept adjusting themselves to the changing con- 
ditions of the mission fields: economic, educational and 
social. It is manifest that missionaries have not made it 
sufficiently clear that they are alert to what is significant 
in present western trends of thought, and are carefully and 
progressively translating this into their activity. For 
example, along all the lines mentioned above as those in 
which future developments will probably be made, mission- 
aries have been thinking and acting for years. In every 
one of these directions substantial progress has been made. 
Indeed, not a few veteran missionaries will say there is 
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nothing new for them in some of the most modern policies 
of the ardent critic and reformer of missions. 

If friendly critics in large numbers ask us to stop what 
we are not doing and urge us to do what we are doing; if 
they warn us against attitudes and policies we have never 
had and beg us to follow methods and plans that are our 
common practice, it is clear that we have failed to keep them 
fully informed. Our announcements and reports have not 
kept pace with our progress. We have taken too much for 
granted. 

With the increased number of tourists in mission lands 
we may expect to have to correct and supplement the 
incomplete and often misleading reports of friendly and 
casual visitors. Some of these may have special ends or 
**isms’ to advance. Not a few critics representing a large 
following wish to have missions reconstructed with the 
spiritual emphasis and religious appeal left out. A century 
ago the missionary often had to explain why he taught 
anything but religion in his schools. To-day many travellers 
ask why he teaches religion at all. That we are not propa- 
gandists in an unfair and objectionable sense must also be 
made clear. Special alertness will be required to anticipate, 
offset and explain the designedly unfavourable reports of 
the opponents of our cause. We shall have to be on our 
guard, too, lest the headlines go always to the weird, the 
unusual and the misrepresentative, while important achieve- 
ments and progress are unreported. 

Advances in standards of living on mission fields will 
lose for us (or, as the case may be, free us from) the appeal 
based on the sufferings and hardships of the missionaries. 
Its legitimacy was always vague, and one cannot help feeling 
that it tended to bring collections for a charity rather than 
contributions to a cause. Again, the spirit of devotion and 
sacrifice that normally accompanies mission work will not 
always be easily apparent in the new setting of the mis- 
sionary’s life. Many supporters of missions will tend to 
have a lagging interest in the spiritual and moral welfare 
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of people whose economic condition has so much improved 
that they are no longer in the depths of ignorance and 
poverty. 

There is, further, a real and delicate problem to be faced 
in the fact that appeals in the West for support and decisions 
regarding policies have not been shared in more largely 
by missionaries during the past few decades. We cannot 
express too strongly our appreciation of the heroic and sacri- 
ficing efforts of those in the West who in boards, conventions, 
conferences and editorial offices and in the exacting work of 
correspondence and itineration have served the cause of 
missions. The appreciation they receive is all too often 
in adverse ratio to the worth of their service. Theirs is 
a contribution that is invaluable and indispensable. If 
missions are to prosper, their services must be continued. 
Capable and earnest commissions and deputations sent to 
the fields have often given most valuable expert help to the 
cause. Increasing fellowship between the older and the 
younger Churches will be an important means of mutual 
understanding, appreciation and helpful co-operation. 

However, if the sending countries and the mission fields 
are to be kept together in their thinking and their objectives, 
the active field missionary must continue to be the principal 
link that joins them. His position and experience make him 
best able to carry and send continuously to the western 
authorities and supporters up-to-date, understandable and 
comprehensive reports of field conditions, progress and needs. 
To do this will not be easy; it will mean a broad and con- 
tinuous study of all the aspects and trends of field work. 

More difficult perhaps will be the study the missionary 
will be required to make of changing trends of thought and 
attitude in the sending countries. He must speak the 
language of the people and of the age to which he wishes to 
appeal. He may well shrink from the duty he faces at this 
point, for the very training that makes it his right and duty 
to speak often tends not to provide but to prevent facility 
in speaking. To the cultivation of the sending constituencies 
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will have to go time and effort that the missionary would 
prefer to give to his immediate work on the field. In the 
cultivation of these constituencies leaders in the West must 
open and lead the way, and provide continuity and expert 
advice; but the missionary must aot shirk his share in their 
deliberations and activities. In appealing for support we 
should avoid the danger of securing a present increase of 
gifts through promise of an easy and early attainment of 
the ultimate goal. We should clearly recognize that the 
work of missions will not be finished in our generation. 
Doubtless we shall have momentous, critical and decisive 
hours, and strategic points of activity. All these may serve 
a good purpose in arousing enthusiasm and in hastening our 
efforts, but success in these must not be confused with final 
victory. Especially shall we have to show in the immediate 
future that missionaries welcome, yes, covet, the constructive 
thinking and criticism of all who are interested in the affairs 
of the Kingdom of Christ ; it must be made known that we 
realize that we face baffling problems in support and in 
methods of work, and that we do not face them with any 
easy complacency. We shall have to let it be known not 
only that we have made progress but that we are seeking 
guidance for further progress. 

The following challenging sentences came to me in a 
letter just a few days ago from a missionary now at home : 

I am quite concerned that we shall convey a totally new impression 
to the Church and to the American public, that missions are leaning 
forward in their progressiveness, are eager for every improvement, are 
free from all rheumatic conservatism, and are ready to make changes if 
they will only result in greater efficiency and adaptation to changed 
conditions. 


In this day of emphasis on change and on method must 
we not be constantly on our guard to preserve in our work 
and appeal the consciousness of a divine compulsion and of 
our need for divine guidance and power? The urgency and 
ultimateness of the commission of former days must not be 
lost. Standing on the tiptoe of expectancy, with lamps lit 
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and loins girt, we may see ‘on the misty mountain tops’ 
the dawn of new and better days. But this vision can be 
realized only as a heavenly radiance dispels the confusing 
fog of our worldly wisdom and kindles within us the con- 
suming flame of divine devotion. 

In the words of The Testament of Beauty: ‘ We sail a 
changeful sea . . . and wisdom lies in masterful admin- 
istration of the unforeseen.’ And we who are ambassadors 
of the everlasting Gospel of love, using a capitalization and 
spelling which the poet did not employ, must say: ‘an 
administration of the unforeseen that is Master-full.’ 

F. Scott THompson 











SOCIAL WORK IN THE NEAR EAST 
By S. A. MORRISON 


HE writer was asked by the chairman of the evan- 
gelistic committee of the Near East Christian 
Council to undertake on behalf of the committee a study of 
the social presentation of the Gospel in the area, with special 
reference to methods for promoting groups of Christians and 
Moslems to consider the problem of the relationship of 
Moslem and Christian. A questionnaire was therefore sent 
to a number of correspondents, asking for information on 
five points: (1) what forms of social work existed in the 
area or mission; (2) what were considered the main 
objectives of such work; (8) how far social work was 
helping Moslems and Christians to understand each other 
better, or enabling them to co-operate in a common task ; 
(4) what results of any kind could be recorded from social 
work in the area; (5) what suggestions could be made for 
developing or modifying the forms of social service now 
existing. 

The report which follows is in the main a collation of 
the material contributed in answer to the questionnaire. It 
lays no claim to comprehensiveness or completeness, as it. 
was impossible to attempt an exhaustive survey of social 
work in all parts of the area. Its main purpose is to bring 
before members of the Council some typical instances of 
social activity and some suggestions as to the aims of the 
social method which may encourage its wider use and lead. 
to a better understanding of its objective. 

1. As regards forms of social work being undertaken, in 
the absence of any definition of the term ‘ social work ’ as 
distinct from other forms of Christian activity, it was 
decided to exclude everything which seemed to belong more 
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naturally to the sphere of educational, medical, literary or 
pastoral work. 

The first impression received on passing in review the 
replies received was the variety of forms of social work 
that already exist. There are activities for the benefit of 
all ages, from infants, girls and boys to young women, 
young men and adults. There are organizations for all 
classes of persons in need—the poor, the unemployed, the 
blind, the uneducated, the fallen. Many countries in the 
area have girl guide and boy scout troops, with all that this 
means in the way of camps, scouting, lessons in hygiene 
and nature study—in fact, a general education of body, 
mind and spirit. Some countries have camps for boys and 
girls which are not directly connected with the scouting 
movement. Corresponding to these outdoor activities are 
the clubs for girls and for working boys which have been 
established both in towns and villages. Their programme 
includes evening lessons, indoor games, outdoor games, 
music, dramatics, a lending library, a savings-bank and 
other things. In two villages in Syria classes in wood- 
carving and fretwork are held for boys and lads. Then there 
are the games centres which may be found in widely separated 
districts ; the daily vacation Bible schools, with their lessons 
in reading, writing, hygiene, handwork, songs and games ; 
and the street Sunday schools, which frequently combine 
social and educational activities with a Scripture lesson. 
And finally, there are the homes for boys and girls which 
have formed so marked a feature of missionary work along 
the North African littoral, and the orphanages in Palestine 
and elsewhere. 

Reports from all districts indicate a rapid increase in 
the number of baby welfare centres and clinics, with 
facilities for the services of a midwife and lectures on hygiene 
and the rearing of children. This work is as important for 
its prophylactic as for its curative purposes, and is being 
carried on alike in villages and town slums. Sometimes 
connected with a welfare centre and sometimes independent 
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of it may be found home culture clubs and sewing classes, 
where women are taught to make garments for their little 
ones, for the poor or for sale. These classes have been found 
to be invaluable as centres of social fellowship, and as a 
means of keeping in touch with the former pupils of girls’ 
schools. 

In addition to the varied and fruitful programme of the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
in different districts there are social clubs and discussion 
groups for young men and women, many of which exhibit 
the same variety of activities as the clubs for boys and girls. 

During the war, and also for some time after its termina- 
tion, many missionaries were engaged in different forms of 
relief work. From Hamadan there comes an account of 
medical service, the opening of bakeries and bread shops, 
road-making, village rehabilitation, the starting of men in 
trade and industry, and other forms of general relief. 
Accounts of similar work come from other areas which 
suffered from war devastation. In fact, many of the 
social activities still carried on by missionaries owe their 
origin to the relief organized originally for refugees. 

Several schools for the blind have been set up, some for 
children, others for adults. In them are taught not only 
Braille reading and writing, arithmetic and geography, but 
also various forms of handicraft, such as chair-making and 
mending, and the manufacture of brushes, baskets, mats 
and carpets, thus enabling the blind to earn something 
towards their livelihood. In at least two areas there are 
special leper colonies. 

From a number of centres come reports of charitable 
activities. In Cairo we read of an ‘ absent guests’ dinner,’ 
organized by the Egyptian Y.M.C.A., the proceeds of which 
were devoted last year to the Home for Waifs and Strays. 
In the Sudan a church supplies beggars with a loaf once a 
week. But by far the biggest organization reported is the 
Hissar Charities Association, administered by the staff of 
Robert College, Istanbul, and some of their friends. Cases 
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of poverty are investigated and assistance of all sorts is 
given. Rent may be paid, milk given to the sick and to 
babies, medicines supplied or the attendance of nurse or 
doctor provided; house roofs are repaired, clothes given, 
sewing is supplied and the products given away or sold at 
cheap rates ; school fees are paid, charcoal is supplied and 
many personal visits are made. This organization has been 
working for forty years, and raises from Ltq. 1200 to 
Ltq. 1500 per annum. 

From more than one area come reports of employment 
bureaux, especially for girls and young women, and of a 
temporary home for unemployed women. In some places 
industrial work is being organized, especially in the villages. 
In the North Sudan there is an excellent agricultural school, 
with an agriculture exhibit every other year. In Bulgaria 
the Government has started schools for smiths, for the more 
skilful shoeing of horses and oxen. In Bulgaria, too, there 
is a folk school, which is an adaptation of the Danish folk 
school; and extension lectures for agriculture and home 
nursing are given. In other areas, too, agricultural work 
is being developed. 

Social activities of a more general nature are also re- 
ported: whether simple meetings for fellowship held 
monthly, or more elaborate organizations, such as the 
Social Service Association in Palestine. This body was 
formed in 1918 to help to influence and express public 
opinion with regard to immorality or any other social 
question, such as the state of prisons. The Association 
started a girls’ home in 1919, which was recognized as a 
girls’ reformatory three years later by the Government, 
which gives a per capita grant and also the salaries of two 
workers. A report by the Association on the state of 
prisons led to the appointment by the Government of Miss 
Nixon as inspectress of all women’s work, such as factories 
and prisons. Miss Nixon also deals with all individual cases, 
as of girls said to be sold by their relations as servants or 
for marriage. 
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The Extension Department of the American University 
at Cairo has for a number of years organized village health 
contests, to stimulate volunteer students during their 
holidays to promote a knowledge of hygiene in their home 
villages, and to work for improvements in health conditions. 
Finally, many societies have been formed in different parts 
of the area to promote temperance, combat the drug traffic, 
encourage social purity, teach hygiene and health principles, 
and abolish the licensed system of prostitution. Special 
reference in this connexion might be made to the Burj 
Mission in Beirut. 

2. Whilst the correspondents are united in their apprecia- 
tion of the value of social work, and whilst all of them derive 
their inspiration from the example and teaching of our 
Lord Jesus, a marked diversity of opinion exists as to the 
main motive which should underlie this work. Some express 
the conviction that wherever human need and the Spirit of 
Jesus meet, there social service must inevitably result. 
Allied to this belief is the desire that all should partake in 
‘the Christian ideal of life, i.e. a complete, abundant life 
for everybody’; and such an ideal of living service may be 
completely separated from any wish to make converts. If 
there is any other motive beyond that of meeting human 
need, it is the development of character and idealism, 
rather than a desire to change religious conviction as an end 
in itself. If Christianity is superior to every other religion, 
it will reveal its superiority in the course of Christian service. 
‘ With us social service is not a means to evangelism, but is 
more of an end in its own right.’ 

For many others, however, social work exists primarily 
as a means for helping forward a definite evangelistic 
purpose. It is hoped that through it ‘the barriers of 
antagonism and prejudice to Christ’s message may be broken 
down.’ ‘The aim of our work in general is the con- 
version of souls, and our social works are a means to this 
end. . . . Social work helps to open the doors for evan- 
gelistic work.’ In some fields there is a definite feeling 
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that we cannot or should not at present expect many con- 
versions. Rather, we should hope that social work will 
gradually change the outlook of the whole community, by 
gaining acceptance for the Christian ideal of life, and thus, 
possibly, pave the way for conversions in the future. ‘ We 
hope . . . that the ideals and purposes of our students 
and others are changed, and that real character is developed 
through our work.’ 

One or two correspondents lay the main stress upon the 
value of social service for developing the character of the 
worker engaged in it. Social workers may thus ‘ gain ex- 
perience to guide them in their leadership of others in the 
realm of Christian thinking.’ And, finally, many look upon 
social work as a means whereby the privileged classes, 
whether Christian or Moslem, may share their good things 
with their less fortunate brothers. Its aim is ‘to get the 
educated interested in the uneducated . . . and to share 
out of their own abundance with those who have less.’ 

8. That social work enables Christians and Moslems to 
understand each other better is confirmed by all the corre- 
spondents, but the same difference of opinion about the 
objective underlying this work appears in regard to its 
value as a means of enabling Christians and Moslems to 
co-operate in a common task. 

Some consider, on the one hand, that ‘ such social work 
is absolutely vital to a good understanding between persons 
of different religious beliefs, particularly when there is 
whole-hearted co-operation,’ and that ‘social work helps 
break down that terrible barrier of prejudice which exists 
between the Moslems and ourselves.’ On the other hand, 
some think that the idea of a community of Moslems and 
Christians formed for national uplift would be entirely 
foreign to missionary aims, and that social work can help 
Christians and Moslems only in so far as both come to a 
common knowledge of their need of a Saviour. 

Besides this distinct cleavage of belief about the import- 
ance of promoting co-operative effort between Christians 
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and Moslems, there is also some diversity of opinion as to 
whether co-operation is really practicable. A prominent 
Egyptian newspaper, the Mokattam, in reviewing the benefits 
of the village health contests mentioned above, observes 
that ‘ the people, even though of different creeds, religions, 
races and languages, yet are closely bound by certain 
connexions. Why should we not use this force in solving 
the problem of social reform?’ But, on the other hand, 
several correspondents refer to the suspicion felt by Moslems 
of social work organized by Christians. The two com- 
munities have for so long been separated by religious, social 
and political differences that many Moslems honestly 
question the sincerity of the interest of Christians in Moslems. 
Social work is ‘ regarded as a bait and criticized as an unfair 
and unworthy means of propaganda.’ ‘ Many will tend to 
think of it as a blind behind which proselytizing can be 
promoted. If they should be led to feel that any social 
work was endangering the position of Islam in their com- 
munity, the most fervent supporters would become the 
most bitter enemies.’ Another correspondent writes that 
‘a family helped by us is probably denied help by the 
Jewish Poor Relief Board.’ In this particular instance 
social work would appear to militate against a spirit of co- 
operation with a non-Christian group. 

Despite these difficulties, however, co-operative work is 
felt to be justified, nay rather to be the only possible method 
of drawing Christians and Moslems together on a footing 
which will permit them fairly to understand each other’s 
point of view. The most successful social service is said 
by some to be that undertaken in co-operation with local 
Moslem leaders. This is the experience of the organizers 
of the village health contests in Egypt. ‘ Those who sought 
local co-operation were the most successful. The omdahs, 
school teachers, public health doctors, imams of the mosques, 
other students at home for the vacation and especially the 
local students’ committees (political organizations), com- 
mittees of local notables specially organized, the village 
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“barbers” or health department agents and occasionally a 
member of Parliament or of a municipal council—all such 
contributed support for the cause.’ 

4. No scale of measurement can ever adequately record 
the results of spiritual activities. Yet more might perhaps be 
done to test accurately the value of different forms of social 
work. One correspondent calls attention to the fact that no 
accurate measurements exist, and that ‘we ought to be 
labouring with the technique now being developed in social 
work so as to test our results.’ As might have been ex- 
pected, the results recorded vary according to the objectives 
which are given the primary place. Many references are 
made to the success of social work in meeting the needs of 
the community, not merely by promoting a better know- 
ledge of the laws of hygiene and health, or by removing 
abuses, but also by developing a sense of discipline and 
order and by creating a desire for better conditions. ‘ With- 
out making much clamour or expense . . . we will prepare 
thousands of reformers for Egypt who would grow up with 
the habit of appreciating and acting for reform,’ writes the 
correspondent of the Mokattam in Cairo. Such opposition 
as social work raises is due as often as not to ignorance and 
superstition rather than to religious prejudice, and by tact 
this is gradually broken down. The workers themselves 
gain by realizing more intelligently and sympathetically 
what are the crying needs of the community. 

This new consciousness of other people’s needs has led 
in certain cases to the carrying on of social work by former 
pupils of mission schools. ‘ A former pupil has a dispensary 
and a clinic. There are two sisters—the one a doctor, the 
other a dispenser. They are now starting a free kinder- 
garten for their poor neighbours, and give much help to the 
needy. They belong to the Greek Orthodox Church.’ Or 
again, a graduate of International College, Izmir, has 
carried through a fine programme of social service. Not 
only do some workers continue their interest in social 
activities after they have left a missionary institution, but 
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those who are engaged in social work are given a reputation 
for good works and are appealed to by all who are in need. 
* Anyone interested in any woman or girl in any kind of 
difficulty comes to us to see if we can do anything.’ In 
times of religious antagonism it would not be surprising if 
a good understanding with such Christian workers were 
maintained. 

Not a few write of the spread of Christian ideals amongst 
a non-Christian people, and of building up Christian char- 
acter both amongst the helpers and those who are helped. 
* Character-building is the primary result; honesty, fair- 
ness, consciousness of other people’s needs, these are some 
of the qualities which have been imparted to these young 
people.’ 

Definite conversions may occasionally be traced to the 
effect of social work. ‘ Though not all have been ready, or 
perhaps able, to make open profession of their faith in 
Christ by baptism ... quite a number have done so.’ 
Whether or not Jews or Moslems openly accept Christ as a 
result of such work, there is no question that Christians are 
stimulated to a deeper sense of their need of personal 
religion, through association with social activities. Other 
results, too, accrue from social work. In one area it created 
a demand for colloquial literature; in another, an educa- 
tional institution derived no small profit for its own spiritual 
life by engaging in it. ‘ An institution like . . . tends to 
social isolation and complacency as it ministers to every 
need under a form which may properly be called Christian 
socialism. The result of such institutional life may be to 
enhance selfishness very greatly, hence the necessity to 
go outside the institution and into the community.’ 

5. In the opinion of many of the correspondents the 
only drawback in connexion with existing social work is 
the lack of adequate funds and personnel. From one 
quarter, however, there comes a timely word of warning : 
‘We must be very critical of the effects of what we do in 
order to avoid serious mistakes and waste. . . . We need 
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to give very careful attention to planning for the future, 
whether for carrying on existing projects or starting new 
ones.’ Whatever is done should be done scientifically, after 
the most careful survey of existing conditions and needs. 

Another significant suggestion is that every Christian 
congregation should be possessed of a progressive social 
outlook and should be a centre for health propaganda. ‘I 
wish that pastors could be trained to be community leaders 
rather than sectarian leaders. Some few are beginning to 
get the ideal, but it is not very persistently pursued as yet.’ 
And to this end the need has been stated for ‘ more national 
initiative, something more than just following the pro- 
gramme and leadership of another.’ 

Not only in the Church but also in the mission school 
we should aim at developing a social consciousness. This 
may be done both by taking pupils to see conditions in 
factories and slum areas and also by affording opportunities 
for them to co-operate even in a small way in some form of 
social service. Much of the relief work at Hamadan during 
the war was ‘done by the boys in the upper classes—in- 
vestigating houses, making out statistics, distributing tickets, 
counting out cash, furnishing new names and similar tasks.’ 
Not many years ago the students at the American Uni- 
versity at Cairo made a survey of philanthropic and social 
activities in Cairo city, and this led to a deepened interest 
in human need. Every educational institution should be 
committed to some form of social investigation and activity 
as part of its normal curriculum. In all social work what 
counts for most is reaching the children and the young. 

In all these enterprises ‘too great emphasis cannot be 
laid upon the Christian character of those entrusted with 
social work, for it is the Christ life, not the Christian life, 
that should be manifested.’ At the same time comes the 
warning that while social work develops the character of 
those engaged in it they should not be allowed to realize 
that this is one of the objectives, or the aim will of necessity 
defeat itself. At this point attention may be directed to 
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the value of such books as the Life of Mathilda Wrede, both 
for the stimulus they give towards social work and the 
suggestions they contain as to the spirit and way in which 
it should be done. 

Amongst a number of ideas put forward for improving 
the methods used in social work, may be mentioned the 
value of plays, magic-lantern slides and cinema films; the 
employment in health contests of demonstrations such as 
‘a microscope borrowed from a local pharmacy, or observa- 
tion over a period of hours of glasses of canal and well 
water’; and the significance of an ‘ atmosphere of religion ’ 
which ‘ lends authority to the health teaching and is more 
readily accepted.’ In all activities care must be taken to 
avoid pauperizing those it is desired to help. By paying a 
fraction of the cost they save their self-respect, and the 
suspicion that the work is purely evangelistic may be 
removed. 

In conclusion, an endeavour is made to summarize the 
lessons which may be learned from the preceding pages and 
to add a few general observations which did not fall con- 
veniently under any of the five main headings. 

The first impression is that of the rich variety of social 
activity exemplified even now in different parts of the Near 
East, a variety resembling the manifold out-reach of the 
League of Nations on its constructive side. The multi- 
plicity of these activities can only be bounded by the limits 
(if there are such) of the application of the Spirit of Jesus 
to the different aspects and departments of human life. 
We may say, in short, that social work seeks to implement 
the purpose of our Lord’s mission as expressed in His own 
words : ‘Il am come that they might have life and that they 
might have it more abundantly.’ 

Next, the governments of the Near East, whether 
indigenous or foreign, tend to follow the trail which the 
missionaries have blazed, and to assume ever-increasing 
responsibility for the social as well as for the medical and 
educational needs of the people. This is as it should be. 
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‘Our form of government,’ writes one correspondent, ‘a 
benevolent autocracy, discourages private attempts at social 
work, primarily by meeting a large part of the more apparent 
social needs by their own governmental agencies.’ The 
motive for such government activity (when it is foreign) 
may be in part the fear lest a spirit of dissatisfaction with 
existing conditions be created by private agencies amongst 
the common people, though there is also the genuine desire 
to improve the lot of the depressed classes. An indigenous 
government, on the other hand, stimulates social reform 
both because it is needed and also because without it the 
nation’s standards of well-being would fall behind those 
that prevail in the West. Whatever be the motive that 
actuates the government in developing social service, the 
missionary agencies should welcome this change in the 
situation, and be thankful that their example is being copied. 

In the third place, no government at present is in a 
position to deal single-handed with the whole social problem, 
and there still remain many opportunities for co-operation 
in social work between the missionary (or church) organiza- 
tions and the government. Not only should co-operation 
be sought with heads of departments in the various ministries, 
but also with local officials, in carrying out each project. 
In this way success is more likely to be achieved and, in 
addition, a spirit of trust and confidence is established which 
will stand the strain of periods of stress due to outbreaks of 
religious feeling or to any other cause. 

Again, in bringing together on a common basis people 
of widely differing points of view, social work promotes 
mutual understanding, removes prejudices and antagonisms 
and enriches the life of the community by the co-operative 
activity of each several part. The Stockholm Conference 
on Life and Work has already taught us how valuable may 
be the contribution of social activity in drawing together 
members of different Christian Churches and thus helping 
forward the cause of reunion. Similarly, Christian and 
Moslem workers engaged in the common task of relieving 
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human need learn to know each other better, and each 
discovers the motives and purposes that prompt the other 
to the service of his fellow-men. No one can doubt that 
this is a more promising ground for creating fellowship and 
leading to spiritual results than theological discussions or 
controversial arguments. So often has Christianity been 
identified with a hostile political power, or a disaffected 
minority, or a rival religious system, that it is refreshing 
to have it presented and lived (as it always should have been) 
in a life of service and redemptive love. And the same 
statement may be made with truth of the relationship 
between the Christian worker and the Moslem community 
that he serves. The Moslem is more likely to understand 
and appreciate the Christian message when it is expressed 
practically in loving service than when it is presented merely 
as a challenge to his faith and belief. Many would endorse 
from their own experience the words that Dr Mott wrote 
in his foreword to The Moslem World of To-day : 

Only as the programme of Christianity is based upon a sympathetic 
understanding of the Moslems (and upon unselfish co-operative service 
with them) is there any prospect of winning them, but along that pathway 
is infinite hope. 

Another point to bear in mind is that social service is an 
essential element in the evangelistic message. An Evangel 
that does not express itself in human life, relieving pain, 
bringing health and light and love, transforming social 
values and changing social conditions, is a truncated 
Evangel, offering an incomplete message of salvation. 
Some kind of social work should find a necessary place in 
the life of every Christian congregation and in the curriculum 
of every school. The history of Christianity teaches us 
that in ministering to the needs of others the life of the 
Christian individual (and community) is itself enriched, 
Christian character is developed and a fuller Christian 
experience achieved. 

The Moslem, too, who is conscious of a divine purpose 
in life and of a relationship of brotherhood with his fellow- 
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men, feels an impulse to serve his less privileged countrymen, 
and in providing avenues of service for him we can help 
to lead him to a deeper spiritual experience and to a fuller 
development of character. This may be the preparatio 
evangelica that the Moslem world requires before all else. 

Quite apart, however, from the many indirect values of 
social service, its primary purpose is to meet human need, 
and, if we understand the life and teaching of Jesus aright, 
this is a justifiable end in itself. We believe that it is the 
will of our Heavenly Father that there should be fullness of 
life for the body, mind and spirit of every man, as well as 
in the organic relationships of men with men, and that in 
furthering this purpose social service is a part, a vital and 
indispensable part, of the Gospel. But, just because the 
Christian desires ‘the complete life’ for the one whom he 
seeks to serve, he will not be content with anything less 
than to lead him to a knowledge of the Father who loves 
him, and of the Son who came to redeem him, and of the 
Spirit who strengthens and upholds him. Just as preaching 
without service is defective, so service without teaching is 
unsatisfactory. Social work should not be undertaken, or 
regarded, merely as a bait by which Moslems may be induced 
to listen more readily to the Gospel, for it is itself part of 
the Gospel. But it is not and never can be the complete 
Gospel. It needs the spoken Word both to make clear its 
full meaning and also to supplement its message. Thus, 
in the normal way, it should help not merely to disseminate 
Christian principles and practices among a non-Christian 
population, but also to lead individuals and groups to an 
intimate and personal relationship with Jesus Christ. Social 
work should open the way for personal conversations, the 
reading of Christian literature, the formation of study 
circles and the study of the Gospel, not as something added 
to itself but as its own natural product. 

And, finally, we would urge that in the Spirit of the 
Master we should make it our aim in all our social work not 
merely to help any who are in need, but also to remove 
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those conditions and causes which have brought the need 
into being. What is required is health teaching as much as 
hospitals and welfare centres, sound social legislation as 
well as homes for the disabled and defective, instruction of 
the young in addition to orphanages and refuges. Whatever 
social work is undertaken should be done on scientific lines, 
with full regard to existing conditions, and with the benefit 
of the experience of trained social workers in other parts 
of the world. We should be constantly checking our 
methods and results by the best scientific, social and psycho- 
logical tests that are available. For this reason social work 
should not be restricted to one group or class, one age or 
type, but should strive towards fullness of life for all. A 
community centre which reaches whole families ranks 
higher, in our opinion, than sectional activities that have 
as their aim a single objective for a limited number. 
S. A. Morrison 














‘EXTENSION AND RESEARCH’ 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON PROPOSALS MADE BY 


THE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 


By A. D. LINDSAY, LL.D. 


HAVE been asked to elucidate further the recom- 

mendations of the Commission on our proposals for 
what we called extension and research. This is not an easy 
thing to do, because we realized that the application of our 
principles would vary with the very differing conditions of 
different colleges and different parts of India. We were 
anxious not to dictate or anticipate how our proposals 
should be worked out in detail, and yet it is very hard to 
explain a new purpose without saying something about its 
detailed application. We thought we had gone as far as we 
could safely go in the Report in explaining the sort of way 
our proposals might be applied. 

A further difficulty is that while we thought that some- 
thing could be done along the lines we suggested without 
more money being provided, we always realized that to 
earry out our proposals at all satisfactorily would involve 
considerable expense, and it has turned out that the raising 
of new funds for this purpose is now much more difficult 
than was anticipated. In particular we proposed that there 
should be in each province a new organization, a depart- 
ment of extension and research. We recommended that 
such a department should have a full-time director, and that 
before he began this work he should make a study of extra- 
mural. university work in the West. We thought that a 
man who knew Indian conditions, and had also made a 
thorough study of, e.g., the adult educational movement in 
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England, would be able to see how our proposals might be 
worked out in detail in the colleges of his province. 

That proposal has now to be postponed, but it remains 
true that if college teachers could give some of their time 
when on furlough to studying the adult education movement. 
in England, they would understand much more what we 
have in mind and how far the principles of our report are 
applicable to their particular circumstances. Mr Sully of 
St John’s College, Agra, has done something of this kind. 
But while I do not think that it would be profitable to 
elaborate our proposals in more detail, it ought to be possible 
to remove some misunderstandings. I am not sure that we 
emphasized enough how much our proposals are based on 
faith in the indirect and fer-reaching effects of a new orienta- 
tion on the part of the colleges. For example, we have a 
great deal to say about the evil effects on the students in the 
colleges of the pressure of government examinations, and we 
evidently think in the Report that our proposals for extension 
and research are going to do something to solve that thorny 
problem. A reader of the Report may then well ask what 
is the direct application of the proposals about extension 
and research to the existing students? The answer is: 
‘ They have no direct application to existing students.’ We 
do not propose that the students should add to their academic 
work by taking part in either extension or research. We 
realize that they must have their ordinary academic work 
to do and that that will occupy their time enough without 
more being added to it. We pin our faith on the difference 
it will make—not all at once but very decidedly in time— 
that boys and young men will be educated in a college which 
is, in one aspect of its work, engaged in the direct service of 
the community. At the present time the pull of examina- 
tions is so strong that it is hard for even the best of the 
teachers to resist it. Of course almost all of them do much 
work outside their teaching, but that work is mainly non- 
academic. They can only make their specific contribution 
as scholars through their teaching work, and then they have 
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to work under conditions which rarely give their real capaci- 
ties as scholars a chance. If they can take any part in the 
new work of extension and research they will have a sphere 
for the exercise of Christian scholarship where their activities 
will be free. If they can once give that, it is bound to affect 
their teaching. As we noticed in the Report, one of the out- 
standing defects of Indian university education is the divorce 
between teaching and research. Far too few students are 
being taught by men who are themselves finding out. 

It may be thought that this removes one difficulty only 
by raising another one. Have we not also said that the 
teachers in Christian colleges are already overworked ? 
If there is not enough money to increase staffs, does not 
our proposal involve putting yet more work on men already 
overworked ? We have suggested that it would be worth 
while where possible to have what might be called an ‘ ex- 
tension and research fellowship ’ to which the teachers of a 
college might be appointed in turn. There might easily be 
difficulties in carrying that idea out systematically, but 
something could be done on those lines in most places. But 
we do not think it impossible that the existing staff should 
take some part in the work of extension and research without 
an addition to, only with a rearrangement of, their existing 
work. ‘ Research’ is a terrifying word. It suggests learned 
treatises and elaborate life-works and publications. We are 
primarily thinking of something much simpler, though we 
do not undervalue research in the ordinary sense of the 
term. Consider an obvious example from the Panjab. 
There is Forman Christian College already doing a remark- 
able amount of research work in various departments and 
applying the results, the whole being done on the initiative 
of the teachers themselves, and there also is the Training 
School for Village Teachers at Moga, with any number of 
questions which it wants answered, many of which could be 
answered from a university without much difficulty. If it 
were a matter of course—which it is not—that the workers 


in the field should ask the nearest college for answers to 
28 
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questions which scholarship could answer, the new orienta- 
tion in desire would be given to the colleges and our pro- 
posals would be worked out—as they must be worked out— 
as the needs of the situation demand. 

From this it will appear that the one absolutely essential 
part of our proposals is the making of new contact between 
the workers in the field and the colleges. We do not propose 
that the teachers should do research as such. We propose 
that they should give the workers in the field such scholarly 
knowledge as they require. The needs of the community— 
the village, the mass movement, the factory conditions— 
are, on our way of looking at it, to ask the questions and set 
the direction for the research of the college teachers. The 
teachers in the colleges are to say to the workers in the field— 
to put it all in its most elementary form: ‘ We, compared 
with you, are in a position to consult books and reports, to 
do what libraries and study can do for your problem. Are 
there any things you want us tolook up for you?’ Then, is 
looking up things in a library all we mean by ‘ research’ ? 
No, not by any manner of means. But it is something the 
teachers in the college can do for the mass movement worker 
at once, and the original combined research of college 
teachers and mass movement workers which will quite 
certainly grow out of such a beginning will be the kind of 
research we have principally in mind. 

As we felt that the greatest and strongest defect of the 
present system is the isolation of the colleges from the rest 
of the Christian community, so we are convinced that the 
first thing to do—whether additional financial resources 
are forthcoming or not—is to deal with that defect. That 
and that only will give the new orientation to the work of 
the colleges which we firmly believe will make all the differ- 
ence. In the early days of the extension movement in 

England the initiative all came from the universities, and 
very little was done to bridge the gulf between the academic 
mind and the ordinary man’s needs and outlook. The 
new and remarkable movement of working-class education 
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in the West, in which the universities play a remarkable 
part, has depended on the principle that the demand for 
knowledge comes from those who are to be taught—they 
say what they want to study, they state their needs. To 
make that possible, machinery had to be devised which 
would guarantee that working-class demands could be 
organized and made explicit. Once that was done by 
arranging that this new extension movement should be 
directed by joint committees on which the university and 
working-class organizations were equally represented, the 
modern adult education movement was made possible. 
It does not in the least follow that any such machinery needs 
to be set up in India. But the principle of co-operation 
between the practical workers and the scholar which that 
machinery expressed is essential to our proposals. 

We have ourselves made definite proposals for machinery 
—the setting up of an extra-mural department. As I said 
at the beginning of this paper, we hoped that there would be 
such a department in each province with a full-time director. 
That unfortunately requires money, and the money is not 
at present forthcoming. But the principle involved in the 
machinery need not cost money. The extra-mural depart- 
ment was designed to ensure that the initiative in research 
should come not from the colleges but from the needs of the 
community, voiced by the non-collegiate members of the 
department, and that the direction of extension and research 
should be inspired by the needs of the province as a whole. 
Whether it be possible or not to set up an extra-mural de- 
partment of the kind we proposed, we hope the principle 
will somehow be insisted on. It needs insistence. Other- 
wise what will happen, what probably is happening already, 
is that the several colleges will have ideas as to what they 
would like to do in the direction of extension and research. 
They. will make praiseworthy efforts to give this or that 
teacher more time to do this or that bit of work, and will 
then consider that they have so far carried out the recom- 
mendations of the Report. Such arrangements are all to 
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the good in themselves, but they omit what we regarded as 
essential. We found the colleges curiously isolated from 
one another, and we hoped that in this matter at least they 
would act in concert. We found the colleges isolated from 
the rest of the Church, and we hoped to cure that by setting 
the colleges to answer the questions of which the Churches 
wanted the answers. If that be right, then the first thing 
to do is to set the Church asking questions of the colleges. 
That needs arrangements for getting the two into contact 
more and more regularly than they have been in the past. 

In what has been said, it is research that has been kept 
mainly in view. The aim, however, of keeping the Church 
and the colleges more regularly in contact can also be secured 
by means of what in the Commission’s Report is called 
extension. What is meant by the word hardly needs ex- 
planation, but its value as a means of creating the contact 
desired should be emphasized. The ‘ refresher courses ’ for 
village pastors and teachers which the college staffs might be 
able to arrange during their vacations would be a means, 
available immediately, of bringing them into relation with 
those problems of the community which research may help 
to solve. So also vacation courses for training in Sunday 
school work, in social work and in scout work should be of 
great value in the same direction. In this connexion the 
college authorities should be reminded of the importance, 
and indeed necessity, of a knowledge of the vernacular of the 
region in which the college is situated, if the staff is to be 
able effectively to serve the needs of the community. The 
Christian members of staff who do not already know the 
vernacular of the neighbourhood should have opportunity 
given them to study it, and a knowledge of it should be 
required of them. 

There is one other misunderstanding which needs correc- 
tion. The report of the Laymen’s Commission approved 
of our proposals for extension and research but recom- 
mended that they should in the meantime be postponed, 
since they would cost more money than was forthcoming. 
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Of course to carry out these proposals in their fullness would 
cost money, but to make a beginning with them and thereby 
to do something towards a new orientation of the colleges 
would cost very little. We did not regard these proposals 
as things to do if money were forthcoming, but as something 
which must be done if the Christian colleges were to be 
worth while. Is the knowledge imparted in Christian 
colleges something which leads to progressive success by 
means of examinations, or is it an instrument by which we 
are better able to serve our fellows ? That seemed to us the 
crucial problem which must be answered. To secure that 
the second and not the first of these alternatives is effectively 
followed will not be easy. It will indeed never be finally 
answered. There will always be a contest between these 
two ideals. But it seemed to us absolutely vital that the 
conception of knowledge as an instrument for service should 
somehow find expression in the organization of every college. 
If it found expression only in arrangements being made for 
the workers in the field to ask the teachers in the colleges 
to look up for them things in government reports, that 
would be something. Our faith is that once this ideal is 
given a footing in the colleges, it will influence them in all 
sorts of ways, but it must be given a footing at once. 
A. D. Linpsay 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


MODERNIST ISLAM 


IsLaM AND MopERNISM IN Ecypt: A Study of the Modern Reform Move- 
ment inaugurated by Muhammad ‘Abduh. By Cuarzes C, ApAms, 
Ph.D., D.D. London: Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 1988. 


HE reader of this book will speedily recognize that the 
*‘ modernism ’ with which it deals is very different from the 
system which bears that name in connexion with Christian or Jewish 
speculation. The Christian or Jewish modernist, while retaining 
the Bible as the basis of his religion, finds in it statements that are 
erroneous ; but it is clear that none of the leaders of the Egyptian 
* movement’ (if it deserves the name) would admit the like about 
the Qur’an. They are nearer akin mentally to those who find 
Darwinianism taught in the first chapter of Genesis and wonder 
how people have failed to notice it. 

When Muslims deplore the decadence of Islam, they usually 
think mainly of one matter and secondarily of another. The chief 
glory which has departed is the power of invading other countries 
and reducing their inhabitants to subjection. In lieu of this they 
find that few Islamic countries are independent, and from the middle 
of the last century even these were ceasing to be formidable. The 
minor glory lay in the fact that Western Europe at one time borrowed 
some intellectual products from Islamic countries, whereas for a 
century or more the borrowing has been entirely the other way. 
How is the balance to be redressed ? 

The solution offered by Jamal al-din al-Afghani, whom Dr Adams 
regards as the starter of the movement, was simple, though far 
from easy. Since the great Islamic conquests had been effected 
when the Muslims formed a single empire, why not unite them again 
under a single head, the Ottoman Caliph? He could then march 
through Persia and Afghanistan to expel the English from India, 
and similarly reconquer Africa. The result. for Jamal al-din was 
that this stormiest of petrels was expelled from half a dozen countries. 

The person to whom Dr Adams devotes most of his space, and 
whom he appears to regard as ‘the perfect man,’ the Egyptian 
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Muhammad ‘Abduh, as an adherent of Jamal al-din was involved 
with him in the ‘Arabi revolt, and for a time shared exile with him 
in Europe. His experiences there seem to have convinced him that 
Jamal al-din’s theories were chimerical, and being recalled to Egypt 
he became a loyal supporter of the British occupation. He was 
most courteous to me when I visited Cairo, and impressed me as a 
capable gentleman and man of affairs. Finding in European civiliza- 
tion much which he deemed worthy of imitation, he did his best 
to render it palatable to his co-religionists, thereby incurring obloquy 
and ridicule, though by no means without followers and admirers. 
Some of his methods were more ingenious than convincing, e.g. his 
justification of savings-bank interest on the ground that the depositor 
was really a shareholder in a commercial concern. For this he was 
bitterly reproached, as also for his change from the Malekite to the 
Hanefite system of law, which was the official system of the Ottoman 
Government. 

In attributing to Muhammad ‘Abduh the inauguration of the 
modernizing movement, Dr Adams may be thought to be failing in 
justice to certain other forces. One of these is the French occupation 
of Egypt, which introduced the Egyptians to many European 
institutions ; another, the régime of Mehemet Ali, who organized 
translation of French scientific works into Turkish; a third, the 
group of Syrian Christians who founded and maintained high-class 
magazines and newspapers. Thereby the educated class has learned 
what shocks Europe in the institutions of Islam, and, desiring to be 
regarded as equals by Europeans, tries hard to prove that such 
institutions are not really Islamic. Muhammad ‘Abduh’s most 
prominent pupil, Rashid Rida, whose relation to the former may be 
that of Boswell to Johnson or of Plato to Socrates, expounds these 
views in his Mandar, somewhat as the late Sayyid Ameer Ali expounded 
them for English readers. Probably they find acceptance only with 
the intelligentsia, and many even among these are aware that they 
are historically untenable. Still, they serve to reconcile attachment 
to Islam with the adoption of ideas which were remote from the 
minds of the original Muslims. 

Dr Adams has furnished a valuable account of several interesting 
personalities, and has inserted specimens of their writings which will 
enable the reader to estimate their character and merit. In dealing 
with Arabic literature he occasionally slips, as when he identifies 
the Muwajta with the Mudawwanah, which are different works, and 
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calls the Kamil of Mubarrad ‘a complete treatise on grammar,’ a 
most misleading description of it. Viwere fortes ante Agamemnona, 
and Egyptian scholars of the nineteenth century produced both 
original works and editions of importance before Mubammad ‘Abduh 
was heard of. But his services to learning and enlightenment ought 
not to be belittled, though here they seem to be somewhat overrated. 


D. S. Marco.LiouTH 
OxForD 





MODERN MOSLEM MOVEMENTS 


WuirHer Istam?: A Survey of Modern Movements in the Moslem 
World. Edited by H. A. R. Grps. Map. London: Gollancz. 
15s. 1982. 


HIS fair-minded book is an effort to draw a simultaneous 
picture of the more inward movements of life in different 
areas in the Moslem world as seen at one turn of the kaleidoscope. 
In spite of the question in the title the writers are as chary of rash 
prophecy as they are generous in information. But when professors 
of Arabic and things Islamic at the universities of London, Paris, 
Berlin and Leyden, with an Indian official who is also an acute and 
sympathetic observer, all try to estimate the present trend of thought 
in that part of the seething Moslem world which it is theirs to study, 
the resulting book is one that none of us can afford to miss. 

Moreover, this book is a wholesome corrective to what has perhaps 
been an over-emphasis of late on the disintegration of the old Islamic 
thought and worship. The writers of some recent books, and especi- 
ally missionary writers, had before them the picture of the solid 
unchanging conservatism of a religion medieval in philosophical 
conceptions and methods of argument and exegesis. It was not 
surprising, then, that they should see with intense interest, faithfully 
mirrored in their writings, the dramatic onset of disintegrating 
influences that seemed to be breaking up the whole medieval fabric 
of the house of Islam. To the church member in a western land 
who had not, like the missionary writers, the background conception 
of the great Moslem world organism in all its conservatism and all its 
power, those books have perhaps given too slight a conception of the 
social and spiritual forces still potent in Islam. For us all, then, the 
present book by a group of acute observers may come as a useful 
corrective. Its keynote is to be found, perhaps, in a quotation 
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made by Professor Berg of Leyden from Snouck Hurgronje to the 
effect that ‘important changes in the general cultural conditions 
of a people necessarily result in a religious renewal.’ Without 
intention or collaboration the other chapters of the book appear to 
be illustrations of this interesting remark, discovering as they do, 
in a Moslem world intensely disturbed by the penetration of western 
influences, new impulses to save, to defend, to adapt or to spread 
the faith. 

There is no missionary authorship in this volume ; it is therefore 
all the more interesting to see how often these serious observers 
refer to Christian missions as a factor in the life of Moslem peoples. 
When one considers how small is the total of Christian missionary 
work within the Moslem world one is surprised at the place it holds 
in men’s thoughts. Christian missionaries will be amongst the 
keenest appreciators of these essays, though they cannot be expected 
to endorse all that is said about them and their ways. For one 
straightforward remark they will be particularly grateful to Professor 
Berg of Leyden. Writing of his own Indonesia he states his belief 
that Christianity 


might have been much stronger and might have exercised much more 
influence, had it not been obliged to combat the opposition of those 
amongst its nominal supporters who believe in the possibility of com- 
bining a positive confession of Christianity with an exhibition of their 
belief in the superiority of the white race over the natives, and the opposi- 
tion also of those who try to induce the Dutch Government to patronize 
the missions, directly or indirectly. 

For those words all missionaries to Moslems will give much 
thanks to the Professor—thanks especially warm from those who 
suffer the handicap of being missionaries of Christ in a land where 
their race holds the position of foreign ruler. 

There is a surprising amount in the book to show Christian 
missions as one of the causes of present-day religious movements 
within Islam, whether in a provocative sense (we have good authority 
for the possibility of ‘ provoking’ to love and to good works, and 
the book notes that Moslem missions and societies for the stimulation 
of religious life pay Christian missions the compliment of imitating 
their methods) or by giving the training of mission schools and the 
leaven of Christian thoughts to those who become leaders in Moslem 
societies. Professor Kampffmeyer deliberately appeals to the 
missionary body in the Near East to rejoice in and be willing to 
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serve the many new reform movements within Islam, even when 
these are produced by the irritation felt at Christian propaganda. 
His point of view is that since the conversion to Christianity of the 
great body of the Islamic faith is beyond the range of possibility 
during this present century, it will ultimately be better for the 
spiritual welfare of mankind to encourage a revival, a modernizing 
and a spiritualizing of the Moslem faith, rather than to see its dis- 
integration before the forces of secularism. While it is not to be 
expected that men and women with a personal knowledge of the 
miracle-working power of Christ in their own lives will necessarily 
subscribe to the Professor’s dictum of the impossibility of conversion 
on the grand scale, the challenge remains a searching one. Do we 
in our heart of hearts, while longing to see the kingdoms of Islam 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ, at the same time 
rejoice in every possible touch of the Spirit of truth upon the Moslem 
thought and aspiration of our time ? 


C. E. Papwickx 
Carro 





RURAL INDIA 


Up From Poverty IN Rurat Inpia. By D. Spencer Hatcu, M.Sc. in 
Agriculture, Ph.D. Foreword by H.E. the Eart or WILLINGDON. 
Illustrated. Maps. New York, London and Calcutta: Oxford 
University Press. $1.25, 4s. 6d., Rs. 2.8. 19382. 

RECONSTRUCTION AND EpucaTION In Rurat Inpia. By Prem CuHanp 
Lat, Ph.D. Introduction by RasrnpranatH Tacore. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 19382. 

REVIEW OF RuraL WELFARE ACTIVITIES IN INDIA, 1982. By C, F. Srricx- 
LaND, C.LE. Preface by Sir Francis YouUNGHUSBAND, Foreword 


by Lady Irwin. London: Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. 
1982. 


S the titles of these three books indicate, they all deal with 
rural India. The first has grown out of the experience of 
Dr Hatch and his colleagues in the work of rural reconstruction, 
under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A.; the second is Dr Lal’s thesis, 
which was submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirement of 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York ; the third is a preliminary list, in handbook 
form, of rural welfare resources and activities in India. 
Throughout Up from Poverty one is provided with a sense of 
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reality as Dr Hatch considers, first, the village problem; second, 
some possible helps; third, the Martandam Y.M.C.A. Rural Re- 
construction Demonstration; and, fourth, the problem of leader- 
ship. The years of experience on the part of both his colleagues 
and himself lead Dr Hatch to believe that self-help, with intimate 
expert counsel, is the way up and out of the problems of the villager ; 
that it is much easier and more effective to work through groups 
than through individuals ; and that the villager is not much bene- 
fited unless he is helped simultaneously in every phase of his life 
spiritually, mentally, physically, socially, economically and in 
regard to every relationship he bears to others. Programs of work 
must be with and for the whole community, and leaders must be 
enlisted from all sections—rich and poor, educated and unlearned, 
Brahman and outcaste. The two methods of demonstration and 
co-operation are the keys to successful results. Seven chapters are 
given over to a brief but comprehensive description of the widely 
known Y.M.C.A. work at Martandam, South India, in which there 
is an adequate detailed discussion not only of what is done but 
how it is done and why. Many will feel that the greatest value of 
the book lies in the last three chapters, which deal with the problem 
of village leadership, of what it consists, and how it may be trained 
for effective community service. In the development of voluntary 
non-paid leadership for the one hundred village Y.M.C.A.’s, Mart- 
andam has, I think, made its most strategic contribution to the 
reconstruction of rural India. This book is most heartily com- 
mended to the serious attention of every one who is in any way 
involved in rural reconstruction work in India. 

Reconstruction and Education in Rural India is much more than 
a description and evaluation of the program of the Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction carried on at Sriniketan, because it deals also very 
largely in the realm of ideas and ideals with reference to rural better- 
ment, of which Dr Tagore is one of the leading Indian apostles. This 
wider interest, however, is without doubt the reason for the one 
evident weakness of the treatise—that it does not deal sufficiently 
with the realities of the situation. Dr Lal briefly describes and 
evaluates the activities of the Institute relating to agriculture, 
industries and the village welfare department, and a relatively large 
amount of space is given to a detailed discussion and evaluation of 
the rural experimental school—or, one should say, to the early years 
of the experimental school when it consisted of six students and was 
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conducted by an unusual teacher in his own home—a situation not 
likely to be duplicated or adapted generally to the present limita- 
tions of Indian village life. The latter chapters of the book, dealing 
with the rural elementary school, the scout movement, the education 
of adults, the education of women and girls, vocational training 
and the training of teachers and community leaders, indicate clearly 
the influence of Dr Tagore and Dr Lal’s American experience on 
his thinking and treatment of these topics. In a discussion of the 
activities of the Institute only ten lines are given to the central 
co-operative bank and to the more than seven hundred credit 
societies affiliated with it. In view of the constant insistence by 
Dr Lal on the importance of co-operative effort in all rural re-con- 
struction work, one wonders why greater attention was not given 
to these and similar practical expressions of co-operation. Dr 
Lal’s discussions of the boy scout movement are especially good. 
Special attention should be called to the extensive bibliography 
covering: Indian life, dealing with social service and educational 
problems ; rural and progressive education in other countries ; and 
adult education, curricula, methods and techniques of teaching. 

Mr Strickland has done friends of rural reconstruction in India 
a real service by compiling this preliminary list of some of the rural 
welfare resources and activities in India. The first part of the 
pamphlet discusses and in some cases evaluates the rural welfare 
activities in certain of the larger political units of India. The latter 
part contains a list of twenty-nine government departments and 
organizations and thirty-three unofficial organizations and individuals 
from whom information has been received, and indicates the type of 
work being undertaken by each. A brief bibliography is appended. 
This brief review serves rather to indicate the high value which a 
more extended review of rural welfare organizations and institutions, 
both government and private, would have to those who are particu- 
larly interested in rural India. The addition of somewhat fuller 
information regarding the organizations, location, personnel and 
so on, would add greatly to its usefulness. The reader’s curiosity is 
also piqued to know a little about the Indian Village Welfare Associa- 
tion. One cannot help raising the question also whether, in view 
of the lack of any available comprehensive picture of what is being 
undertaken by way of rural welfare activities in India, the criteria 
of effective rural reconstruction might not be modified so as to 
include all those organizations or institutions in India which might 
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be related to a comprehensive rural welfare program, such as govern- 
ment experiment stations, agricultural schools, missionary activities 
and so forth. It would be worth a great deal to have a picture of 
the total resources in India which are available for rural reconstruction. 


J. H. REISNER 
New York 





TWO HUNDRED YEARS OF MORAVIAN MISSIONS 


200 JAHRE BrOpermission. I. Band: Das Erste MIssIoNnsJAHR- 
HUNDERT. Von Kari MUututER. M.8. 1981. II. Band: Das 
ZWEITE MISSIONSJAHRHUNDERT. Von ADpoLF ScuuLzeE. M. 10. 
1982. Herrnhut: Missionsbuchhandlung. 


N August 21st, 1982, the members of the Moravian com- 
munity (Briidergemeine, ‘ The Brethren’), numbering only a 
few thousands, commemorated the two hundredth anniversary of the 
sending out of their first missionaries, Leonhard Dober and David 
Nitschmann to St Thomas, They commemorated too the rich 
blessing which God had bestowed throughout these two hundred 
years on the self-denying work of the little company of Moravians, 
The years are marked by unheard-of energy, untiring faithfulness 
and never-failing patience, always exercised among the poorest, 
most insignificant, broken and scattered peoples, races faced with 
extinction, and one does not know which deserves the greater 
admiration and thanksgiving: the burning, heroic love of the early 
days or the quiet, self-denying service carried on through two 
centuries, 

In Greenland and Labrador, Alaska and California, in the West 
Indies and Nicaragua and Demerara, in Surinam among Indians, 
Negroes, Hindus, Chinese and Javanese, in South and East Africa, 
on the Himalayas in the mountains of Tibet, and in Australia— 
everywhere we find the messengers of the Moravian Church. We 
learn of missionaries who have spent their whole lives—fifty years 
without a furlough—on the heights of the Himalayas; of others 
shut in by the snow mountains of Alaska, who receive greetings and 
provisions from home only once a year. But nothing has been able 
to tire out the Brethren or shake their faith. The bicentenary 
history of the Moravian mission thus presents a unique treasure- 
house of experience both of faith and of sacrificial love, and fully 
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justified the simple festival held as a day of remembrance in Herrnhut 
and all Moravian settlements. The history of the mission shows 
how a tiny Church has preserved her life through two hundred 
years by devoting that life unreservedly to the service of foreign 
missions, and how great a blessing has flowed into all the Christian 
Churches with which the Brethren are in fellowship, through the 
international character of that Church. 

It was most fitting that the little Church should commission two 
of her most able and experienced members to tell the story of the 
mission. Karl Miller, who has written the first part comprising 
the first hundred years, has produced not only an extremely fascinat- 
ing history, but a comprehensive survey which deals with the 
weighty problems of those earlier years—for example, the work 
along scientific lines and the unique and rich collection of missionary 
hymns. 

The second volume, which was only able to be produced after 
the festival, was written by Adolf Schulze. From the size of his 
book (715 pages) one can see how the work has expanded. In spite 
of being limited to what was absolutely essential for an effective 
and living presentation, the author could do no more in the space 
allowed him than trace the historical development; he had to 
abandon a more comprehensive survey. 

Both volumes are masterpieces of the art of presenting history— 
scientifically sound, drawn from authentic sources, lucid to every one. 
Both are at pains to be as circumstauatial as possible, despite all 
their love for the work of the mission. They nowhere throw a veil 
over some mistake, and they show how the leaders of the mission 
have taken trouble to learn lessons from the history of their work. 
They not only justify the academic honours with which the authors 
were distinguished at the Herrnhut jubilee festival, but should be 
read, and repeatedly and thoroughly studied, by all who know 
German and are interested in missionary work. The two volumes 
together form a standard work on the science of missions, and 
for that reason also can be gratefully recommended to our 
readers. 

Each volume has clear, simple sketch maps, and at the end are 
references to sources and literature, as well as a detailed index. 

M. ScHLUNK 
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JESUITS AND THE GREAT MOGUL 


Tue JESUITS AND THE GREAT Mocui. By Sir Epwarp Mac.aaan. 
Illustrated. Maps. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
17s. 6d. 1982, 


HE work of the early Jesuit missionaries in India, work done 
amidst extreme difficulties and with admirable perseverance 
and fortitude, forms a chapter of unique interest and importance in 
the history of missions. The author of this book is yet another of 
that long line of administrator-scholars whose presence has formed 
so notable a feature in the British connexion with India; and Sir 
Edward Maclagan has succeeded in producing an admirable fore- 
shadowing of the great history which may some day be written of 
the impact of Christianity upon the East in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The Jesuits and the Great Mogul deals with 
its subject first chronologically, tracing the connexion of the Jesuit 
fathers with Akbar, Jahangir, Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb and the later 
Moguls. There is then a chapter on the works of Father Monserrat, 
followed by studies connected with Akbar’s Christian wife, the 
Indian Bourbons and certain Christian officials and adherents of 
the Mogul court. Then come chapters on the Jesuits’ acquaintance 
with oriental languages and literature, on the Persian works of 
Father Jerome Xavier, on the missions and Mogul painting, on 
congregations, churches and residences, on cemeteries, and on the 
Jesuit mission to Tibet. The whole book is admirably documented, 
the notes being massed at the end of the chapters. 

The book bears the official _Imprimatur of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, although the author is not a Roman Catholic ; and some 
readers will occasionally find themselves out of sympathy with the 
point of view of the author, as in the following passage : 


It was not uncommon for a Muslim or a Hindu to show a personal 
interest in the ceremonial connected with a baptism or a burial or the 
inauguration of a church; many would prostrate themselves before the 
images, and others would attend the services to listen to the sermon. 
. . . The acquisition of a new picture on the altar would attract large 
crowds, and the Christmas representations of the Child in the manger 
would always be devoutly admired by throngs of non-Christians. On 
such occasions the fathers would be present, spending long hours with 
the crowd in readiness to answer questions and to explain the Gospel 
story. It was in such ways that the Jesuits got most easily in touch 
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with all classes of the people. . . . Both in regular disputations at the 
Court and in ordinary discussions at private houses they were always 
ready to argue for their Faith. .. . But they evidently felt throughout 
that it was less by street preaching or by discussion in public or private 
than by the appeal of ceremonial or scenic display, that the conscience 
of the people could most successfully be reached (p. 276). 


But the broad-minded student of this book will find himself 
much more inclined to admire than to criticize, however stalwart 
may be his Protestantism. When Father Pinheiro, for example, 
was commanded by the Viceroy of Lahore to confine his evangelizing 
activities to his own house, 


not only in their house with closed doors, but in the centre of the city, 
in its streets and open places, nay, on every side, far and near, would 
they preach the truth of the Christian law. 


Those who have read this careful and worthy record will not 
feel inclined to quarrel with Sir Edward Maclagan’s conclusion, 
with regard to the conversions of Hindus and Musalmans to 
Christianity through the agency of the Jesuit fathers : 


It is likely that in most cases it was the spectacle of the fathers’ lives 
of unselfishness, purity and devotion that led men and women to enquire 
about the religion they professed. To those who enquired, the tenets of 
that religion were presented in clear-cut decisive terms by men of educa- 
tion and special training, who had no hesitation as to their own beliefs, 
and whose one earnest pre-occupation in life was to save souls for Christ. 


J. S. HovLtanp 
Setty Oak, BrinMINGHAM 





MISSIONARIES AND SIMPLER LIVING 


VENTURES IN SIMPLER Livinc. By Danie, JonNSON FLEMING. Obtain- 
able New York: International Missionary Council. $1.00. 
London: Edinburgh House Press. 5s. 193838. 


IS is a really important book. No one who is sensitive to 
what is going on in missionary circles in the East. can fail 
to realize that the problem of the standard of life of the missionary 
in relation to that of the people among whom the missionary 
works, and of his own Christian helpers, presses on many minds 
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and hearts. The concern with this subject is perhaps especially 
intense among the younger missionaries, but it is by no means 
confined to them. There have been published in this Review 
articles by Miss Van Doren and Dr D. A. McGavran in which different 
aspects have been taken up, and correspondence is published in 
the present issue bearing on the same question. 

The Herrnhut meeting of the International Missionary Council 
sounded a new note of advance in world-wide evangelization. It 
is increasingly felt that this advance depends not only upon a clearer 
grasp of the Christian message and upon the perfecting of methods 
of approach and presentation, but also upon achieving a new intimacy 
of understanding and of friendliness and humility in approach, 
which the present conditions of missionary living seem, in the minds 
of many missionaries, to frustrate. It is quite certain that out of 
the widespread experimentation which is going on and the ever- 
increasing thought which is being devoted to it something positive 
will come. A missionary who had spent many years in China, 
living in virtually Chinese conditions, remarked once: ‘ We have 
allowed the advance in tropical medicine and our increased know- 
ledge of how to keep fit in tropical climates to bring us greater 
comfort, not to take us closer to the people.’ 

It is, however, much easier to express this kind of general judg- 
ment than it is to formulate definite proposals. As soon as one 
begins to think seriously about the matter it becomes much less 
simple. There are many genuine difficulties to be met and perplexities 
to be resolved. There is the question of children and family life. 
Most of the instances cited by Dr Fleming, though not all, are 
experiments carried out by single people. Deeper than this, however, 
is the question of what is an ideal way of life. If poverty is ideal, 
how great a degree of poverty ? When Christians are faced with 
widespread conditions of living which are below a worthy human 
standard ought they not to try to raise the standard of life? What 
about the fact that when Americans or Europeans and Indians or 
Chinese are living a common life, what is poverty to one may be 
comfort, or at least comparative ease, to another? Has the 
missionary living in the East a duty to the European community, 
and ought that to affect his sumptuary standard? How much 
ought he to consider his own health, physical and nervous? There 
is again the question of different attitudes assumed in different 
countries. Dr Fleming quotes an instance where Siamese Christians 
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clubbed together to give a missionary a more expensive dress, 
holding that her present costume was unsuitable to her station in 
life! Conditions are again quite different in India from China, and 
in Japan from both. How much truth is there in the view that it 
is, in the last resort, the spirit of the missionary that counts and 
that that spirit will be discernible whatever his manner of life ? 

Dr Fleming in this admirable book discusses all these questions 
and many more. Through his work as Professor of Missions in the 
Union Theological Seminary he has had contacts with a multitude 
of missionaries on furlough, and is continually in touch with people 
in all parts of the world. He has provided us with a book which 
is never dogmatic, which raises in a fair and sympathetic way all 
the points which ought to be considered, and which is therefore 
admirably calculated to help his readers to think through to a 
conclusion upon a subject where a decision is needed. Probably 
what is most wanted now is that there should be definite experi- 
mentation in different fields with types of simpler living and some 
effort made to compare and estimate results. We strongly commend 
Dr Fleming’s book and hope that, though in the pursuit of simpler 
living it has been produced by a photostat process, it will be recognized 
as the important contribution that it is. 


WituraM Paton 
St ALBANS 





KAGAWA 


Kacawa. By Wriuiam Axtuine. Illustrated. New York: Harper. 
$2.00. London: Student Christian Movement Press. 6s. 1982. 


OR every honest man it must be difficult to write an adequate 
autobiography, although a man should know himself better 
than anyone else, yet it is so difficult to express oneself in writing. 
A prophet is not honoured in his own country, where he ought to be 
better known than anywhere else. So we realize that mere know- 
ledge of facts does not qualify a man to be the best biographer. It 
is often hard even for an intimate friend to evaluate a man’s person- 
ality and work, especially when that man is living close by. 

In view of this, we believe that Dr Kagawa has found the most 
suitable and well-qualified biographer in Dr William Axling, an 
American with a Japanese spirit, who understands Japanese psycho- 
logy through living for over thirty years in Japan. Dr Axling has 
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himself had long experience in conducting a social institution and 
is the right man to interpret the man Kagawa as he is. 

It is indeed a difficult task for any writer to interpret a life so 
many-sided and complex as Kagawa’s ; he is one of the rare products 
of the Christian Church in the Orient, and the younger Churches of 
the Orient are able to contribute something to the riches of world 
Christianity through a personality such as his. His life story is full 
of interest even to those of us who have been his friends for over 
twenty years and closely connected with him in recent years in the 
work of the Kingdom; we are sure, therefore, that a life story so 
thrilling and adventurous will appeal to the youth of the world. 

We Japanese are delighted that our Kagawa has been rightly 
introduced to the English-speaking world as the plain, simple leader 
of religio-social evangelism of Japan to-day. 

We are glad, too, that his biography has been written in English, 
and that by the skilful pen of the competent author. It goes without 
saying that Kagawa’s biography is not yet a finished work; it can 
be only an introduction to his life development. No one can tell 
yet what will be the source materials for the closing volume. 


AxtrRA EBISAWA 
Toxyo 





ELEVENTH WORLD’S SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


Tae Livinc Curist In THE WorLD FELLOWsHIP OF RELIGIOUS Epuca- 
TION: Official Record of the Eleventh World’s Sunday School 
Convention. Held in Rio de Janeiro. Compiled by W. C. Poo.e. 
St Louis: Bethany Press (for the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion), $1.50. 1938. 


HIS interesting volume of 850 pages, with eight pages of illustra- 
tion and a Sunday school map of the world, helps the mind to 
picture the extraordinary growth, during a century and a half, of this 
simple, humble method of fulfilling the Commission: ‘ Go, teach all 
nations.’ Big statistics are not the final proof of the value of a 
movement, but it is not without a sense of wonder that one reads 
of thirty-six and a half million Sunday school teachers, scholars and 
Bible class members scattered among over one hundred nations, The 
W.S.S.A., established twenty-five years ago in Rome, is now consti- 
tuted by forty-six national Sunday school associations or councils 
of religious education ; its two administrative committees being the 
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American, with its main spheres of influence and service in Latin 
America and in the Near and Far East, and the British, specially 
concerned for the continent of Europe and for India. Continuous 
efforts are made to co-ordinate and extend the work of bringing the 
children to Christ and training them in the faith, carried on by 
evangelical churches and missions in all parts of the world, and this 
Report indicates both the variety of conditions and needs and the 
immensity of the unfinished task. It is a fine example of practical 
Christian unity and of international co-operation. 

This quadrennial Convention met for the first time south of the 
equator, in Rio, while Brazil was engaged in civil war, but its full 
programme was carried through with over one thousand delegates 
attending from thirty-four countries. 

The reader will see from a study of the topics handled at the 
seminars and conferences that the term ‘ Sunday school’ now in- 
cludes all forms of religious education and agencies carried on by 
the churches, such as the daily vacation Bible schools and the week- 
day church schools, and that increasing emphasis is laid upon train- 
ing for leadership, equipping of teachers and furnishing material for 
their high task. 


ArtTuur BLack 
LonDON 





ST JOHN’S COLLEGE, AGRA 


St Joun’s CoLitecr, Acra: 1850-1980. By J. P. HayvrHornTHuwalte 
and T.D.Sutiy. Foreword by the Master or Bauuro,, London: 
Highway Press. 1s. 6d. or Rel. 1982. 


HIS history was begun by Mr Haythornthwaite, who was for 
twenty-one years the Principal, and completed by Mr Sully. It 
contains much valuable material for the student of Indian education 
in general and of missionary education in particular. St John’s 
has had an interesting history, for it was founded by Valpy French, 
later Bishop of Lahore, one of the missionaries most certain to be 
remembered always, at the time when Agra was the capital of the 
North-West Provinces; it lived through the Mutiny; it saw a 
second foundation at the hands of Canon Arthur Davies; it steered 
its anxious course among the changes in educational policy caused 
by the Calcutta University Commission, which was taken more 
seriously in the United Provinces than in Calcutta, and it now finds 
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itself a constituent college of Agra University facing the new fields 
of service opened up by the Report of the Lindsay Commission. 

To read this book is to be reminded once again how old some 
of our problems are. In the charge to Valpy French, before he went 
out to found the College, the C.M.S. Committee, while giving him a 
large freedom of action, urged that the number of students might 
be restricted ‘in order that the mind and influence of the missionaries 
may pervade the whole system.’ A graphic account is given of the 
crisis caused by the admission to the College of a Christian student 
from the depressed classes. 

Much light is thrown throughout the book upon the problems 
bound up with the relation of Christian education to the government 
system. 


WituaM Paton 
St ALBANS 





SHORTER NOTICES 


John Thomas Gulick : Evolutionist and Missionary. By Addison 
Gulick. (Chicago: University Press. $4.00. 1982.) John Thomas 
Gulick sprang from Puritan pioneering stock. The impulse in him 
to pioneer was irresistible. As a youth it sent him prospecting 
for gold in California ; in his early manhood, prospecting for truth 
in the field of natural science among the snail-covered islands in 
Hawaii; later, prospecting for human values among the wild Mon- 
golian tribes of China ; in his mature manhood, prospecting for new 
interpretations of Christian truth for the awakening minds of modern 
Japan. In every field he entered he blazed a pioneer trail. The 
growth of his scientific mind reacted on his early rigid theological 
views and opened for him a larger religious life where he felt freer 
and found finer and fairer values. This led to a change from a cold 
legalistic interpretation of the universe and life to a warm living 
interest in the present, in nature and in the laws which govern life 
and the universe. He was a naturalist with a soul. He loved 
nature and had a consuming interest in her laws and goals, but he 
never lost his love and concern for men. He was a missionary with 
intensely human interests and an insatiable hunger for cosmic truth, 
laws and life. The volume is made up largely from his own experi- 
ences and writings, and the author evidences deep interest and insight 
regarding the matters of major concern to his father. W. A. 
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Dugald Christie of Manchuria: Pioneer and Medical Missionary. 
By his Wife. Foreword by Dr Alfred Sze. (London: Clarke. 
7s. 6d, 1982.) Of the architectural results of Protestant missions 
in Mukden the most conspicuous is the Medical College, founded 
in 1912 through the determination of one man. Dr Christie, the 
pioneer who fifty years ago won his way to the heart of a hostile 
city by the skill of his lancet, felt the urgent need of a Christian 
Chinese medical profession for Manchuria. But what lends 
special distinction to Dugald Christie is that with only limited 
approval from the home authorities and distinctly lukewarm backing 
on the field from his colleagues, he set about the incredible task of 
making a college which from the first should be of university standard. 
Incredible, yet against all odds the dream came true. How amid 
persecution, wars, plague and revolution this inspired thought took 
form, bequeathing to Manchuria a rich heritage of scientific healing 
and teaching in the spirit of Christ, has been vividly set forth by 
Mrs Christie in a well-planned volume worthy of her theme. Mrs 
Christie possesses a literary style which even along a beaten track 
avoids the commonplace, without seeking refuge in purple patches. 
Throughout the narrative there is interwoven a background of the 
political history of the country during half a century of extraordinary 
change, sketched with real inside knowledge of events. And the 
charm of the tale grows out of a life full of such gentleness and 


courage, steadfastness and pity, as only the Master Himself could 
bestow. F. W. 8. O’N. 


Evangelical Christianity in the Philippines. By Camilo Osias 
and Avelina Lorenzana. (Dayton, Ohio: United Brethren Pub- 
lishing House. $1.50. 1981.) The missionary spirit has taken 
hold of the Filipino Christians. They have begun to be the inter- 
preters to the West of their own people and of their religious progress. 
The purpose of this book is to awaken a deeper interest in the develop- 
ment of Christianity as a vital force in the life of the Filipinos. 
The cultural and spiritual background of the people under Spanish 
rule is briefly sketched, and the problems, progress, tendencies and 
opportunities of evangelical Christianity in the Islands are clearly 
presented. The authors are the Resident Commissioner from the 
Philippine Islands in Washington and a clergyman’s daughter, 
formerly a school teacher, now a leader in religious education. 


A. L. W. 
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SOME RECENT ARTICLES IN 
PERIODICALS 


‘Tae Twiticnt oF Foreign Missions.’ NATHANIEL PEFFER. 
Harper's Magazine (New York), March 1988, pp. 402-8. 


HALL missionaries continue to be sent to non-Christian lands 
for purposes of religious proselytism ? The Laymen’s Inquiry 
answers emphatically in the affirmative ; but if the Christian mission 
as a cause can put such a question to itself is not this evidence that 
the inner essence of conviction has been lost ? While the argument, 
therefore, which the laymen make for missions is intellectually un- 
answerable, it is actually a repudiation of all that missions and mis- 
sionaries have stood for hitherto and is a confession of defeat. The 
new type of missionary as envisaged—broad-minded, keenly in- 
tellectual, tolerant to the utmost degree as an intermediary between 
two cultures—by the lack of certainty inherent in these very qualities 
would be inhibited from carrying a message to, and dealing assuredly 
with, an alien race, civilization and culture. Indeed, it is claimed 
that even now missionaries of more than average ability, personality, 
culture, tact, are unable to work within the bounds of the idea and 
spirit of organized missions. But granting a sufficient number of 
missionaries of the new type could be found, who would send them ? 
The majority of supporters of missions at present see no need to‘ re- 
think’ missions: they are not paying for philanthropies, they are 
impassioned to save souls. Nor are these supporters the injectors 
into missions of those new elements of disharmony which are now 
coming to the surface from within. These elements result from a 
broadening education at home, an increased emphasis at the home 
base on improving social conditions ; and the exponents of the newer 
and of the older ideas do not co-operate on the mission field any more 
readily than do those of differing theological passions at home. In 
reality, missions are a casualty of the times, along with those economic 
and political exploitations which also formed part of the expansive 
movement of the West in the nineteenth century. Our ‘ mission’ 


to make others over again in our mould, alike in the fields of politics, 
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finance and religion, is now challenged sharply not only by our 
victims but by our own minority leaders. Perhaps a new outlook, 
new methods and a new personnel are required in missions ; what of 
the constituency which this new personnel will represent ? The new 
missionary must first be sent to them, to proselytize them to a new 
and, to them, revolutionary attitude to life; and the appeal of the 
new conception is highly civilized, dignified and beautiful, but is not 
calculated to arouse the emotions. On the other hand, the nations 
of the East will no longer submit to foreign missionaries who come in 
the old spirit. In either case it is likely that missions are passing, 
and that the evaluations and plans for their reconstruction are but 
their requiem. They may die, yet the spread of Christianity be no 
more impeded for that ; for what is enduring in the Christian message 
will hereafter move in the normal currency of ideas. 


*‘ THE PALESTINE Boom AND THE PASSING OF THE ZIONIST DREAM.’ 
Wiiu1aM ZuKERMAN. Harper’s Magazine (New York), May 
1988, pp. 740-9. 


In the midst of the crashing economic structures of the world, 
tiny little Palestine is experiencing a good, old-fashioned capitalistic 
business boom. Immigrants are pouring into the country, for so 
desperate in misery are the East-European Jews that the thoughts of 
all turn to this country where there is no discrimination against them. 
Money is pouring in, for, frustrated by the depression in most business 
enterprises in the Old and the New Worlds, the western Jewish in- 
vestor has suddenly seen a new outlet for some of his remaining 
capital. But there are resultant dangerous forces which are under- 
mining not only the prosperity but the idealism of Palestine. Zionism 
has been built on two great principles—social justice, based on 
collective effort, and productive work rather than trade and invest- 
ment. With the ‘ big business’ boom has swept in private owner- 
ship, accompanied by all the evils of speculation, especially in land. 
Moreover, a changed type of immigrant is rapidly making the Jewish 
National Home a place for the preservation of Jewish petty trading, 
thus cutting across every fundamental idea of Jewish productiviza- 
tion and nullifying all the efforts of Jewish social work for over half a 
century. The advocates for these changes come mostly from Poland, 
where the economic and general decay of Jewry is desperate, and 
where there is a bitter sentiment against the ‘Labor Halutzim ’ and 
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all they stand for. The result has been a growing canker of private 
greed, and Zionism is losing both the external lustre of social idealism 
and the internal spiritual worth emanating from the reclamation of 
the soul of a people. 


‘ AFFRANCHISSEMENT CIVIL, MAIS OSTRACISME RELIGIEUX.’ Josué 
Jénoupa. La Revue Juive (Geneva), April 19838, pp. 300-4. 


[This article, ‘ Civil Enfranchisement but religious Ostracism,’ is 
written by a Jew.] 


Up to the French Revolution Judaism as a religion had been 
closely bound up with the national aspirations of the Jews. The 
emancipation of September 1791 was granted by the National 
Assembly on condition that the Jews should be fused with the French 
nation as an integral part of it. But it was not contemplated that 
the Jew should renounce his religious faith and practice. The re- 
ligious fanaticism of the Middle Ages has disappeared, to be succeeded 
by political fanaticism, supported by a narrow nationalism. The 
motives may have changed ; the evil remains unchanged. 

The truth is that the Jewish race is inassimilable. It endures, 
upheld by the vision of its destiny. It has always looked towards 
that universal brotherhood which it was the glory of the Hebrew 
prophets to have conceived, and which was left to the French 
Revolution to reaffirm. 

But though the nineteenth century painfully arrived at civil 
and political equality, the Jews found themselves under a complete 
ostracism, moral and religious. To civilized races they are always 
pariahs, and to Christendom, deicides—which is from the Christian 
point of view the heart of the problem. 

How to save Jews from Christian ostracism is the question which 
should claim the interest of every civilized man; delivered from it 
they would be able to make a contribution of value to Christian 
civilization. On examining the real causes of this ostracism it will be 
found that the modern western Christian quite honestly believes that 
Christianity has replaced—‘ fulfilled °—Judaism, which from the 
Christian point of view is no more than a survival, to be sooner or 
later given up, reabsorbed into Christianity. 

But one great difference exists between the two faiths. Chris- 
tianity abdicates from the social plane, and devotes itself to the in- 
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dividual with whom alone it is concerned; it neglects peoples and 
nations as such. Judaism, on the contrary, is a religion which is as 
much a sanctified sociological system as a moral system, a faith for 
the individual. It forms an indivisible whole, a complete science of 
life. To it faith and law are one, and the Bible contains at the same 
time a conception of the world, a social doctrine, a discipline for the 
individual and religious practice for those who aspire to continual 
purification and holiness. Christianity has so little fulfilled Judaism 
that it seems as if some day it may be Judaism which will perfect and 
fulfil Christianity. 

The Christian sees his religion as the crown of Judaism ; he sees 
a difference between the Old and the New Testaments. He considers 
the God of the Jews a terrible God, eager to take vengeance, to whom 
he opposes the God of love of the New Testament. He holds that 
Jesus has abolished the yoke of the law of the Old Testament. It is 
for having crucified and denied God that the Jews have suffered and 
still suffer—the object of the hatred and scorn of the Churches. The 
honest Christian, if he takes the trouble to think for a moment, 
will be forced to recognize that his ‘ religion of love’ is founded on 
the hatred of a whole people. Get rid of contempt for the Jew, and 
you sap the historic base of Christianity. To hate the people who 
have created the principles of love which one claims to hold—is this 
not to betray those very principles ? And is it not true to affirm that 
it is not the Jews but the Christians who for eighteen centuries have 
continued to crucify Him who to them incarnates love ? 














CORRESPONDENCE 
MISSIONARIES AND A SIMPLER STANDARD OF LIVING 


[The articles by the Rev. D. A. McGavran and Mr C. F. Andrews 
in our issues for January and April have called out a certain amount 
of comment on the wisdom or practicability of the adoption by mission- 
aries of a style of life approximating to that of the people of the countries 
to which they go. As the question is one which is being widely discussed, 
we print the following.—Ep. ] 


LeTTeER FRoM Mr W. G. SEWELL, OF THE West Cu1nNA UNIVERSITY, 
SZECHWAN : 


Dear Mr Paton,—C. F. Andrews, writing on ‘ Missions in India 
To-day,’ in the International Review of Missions for April, states that 
‘missionaries in the interior of China . . . have for the most part 
decided to adopt Chinese dress and eat Chinese food ’ (p. 198). This 
makes strange reading for one who has lived for some years at 
Chengtu far in the interior of China, and it does not seem to be at all 
in keeping with the trend of affairs to-day. Perhaps my personal 
experience in this matter may be of interest. 

As a member of a British missionary society the income which I 
receive in local currency for expenditure in China is comparable 
with the salary of my Chinese colleagues in similar positions of re- 
sponsibility in the college to which I am attached. It is less than 
that of other Chinese friends, some of whom are my old students who 
work in the National University and Normal College. At the same 
time, I may appear more wealthy because I use more of my income 
on comfortable chairs and house furnishings and less on sumptuous 
feasts and entertainment. 1 burn coal during the winter instead 
of occasionally using charcoal in an otherwise unheated house. Also 
I refrain from business speculations which are so dear to the Chinese : 
consequently I am able to make my money go further. 


Like most European families we eat nothing but Chinese food- 
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stuffs, though we cook them by British methods. We cannot afford 
to have food prepared in Chinese style more than, say, once a week, 
for on such occasions not only do our servants insist on our having 
more meat dishes than are in our usual diet, but they also see to it 
that nothing is left over after the meal is finished. Chinese are 
extremely critical of food, and we find homely English dishes much 
more satisfactory for the entertainment of our guests. Let me add 
that we keep about the same number of servants as our Chinese 
friends with a similar income. On the average we pay higher wages 
and, I fear, often receive less work in return. 

As for Chinese dress, in these days of bicycles and football do 
not the Chinese themselves abandon it in favour of something more 
re‘ional ? Many Chinese men find coat and trousers or open-necked 
shirt and shorts much more desirable than their usual long gowns. 
Often, in fact, the Chinese are much better dressed in clothes of 
foreign style than we can afford to be, and we feel very dowdy as a 
result. It is, I think, a fact that most Chinese regard with suspicion 
the foreigner in Chinese clothes: they feel he is ridiculing a Chinese 
custom. They would rather have a man be himself than pretend to 
be what he is not. I had to promise a Chinese friend who helped to 
get me a Chinese outfit that I would not wear it until I left China. 
The China Inland Mission at one time insisted that all its members 
should wear Chinese dress; but this is now optional and, although 
custom varies from place to place, in the large C.I.M. area with which 
I come into contact I can recall only three foreign men who wear 
it. A number of women, however, like to use Chinese dress, partly 
because it is so simple and convenient. This dislike of the foreign 
man in Chinese clothes is to some extent in evidence in the country 
places, except perhaps the most remote, as well as in the student 
centres with which I have had more experience. 

C. F. Andrews writes particularly of India, where conditions 
are so different from those in China. With the tenor of his arguments 
we must, I feel sure, agree, but surely more important than unnatural 
copying of those we live amongst are the questions of personality and 
attitude to Chinese friends. A simple natural life lived without 
ostentation in a spirit of friendship, together with a capacity for 
natural conversation in the Chinese language, leave no barriers 
between the missionary and those among whom he lives.—Yours 
sincerely, 


Wma G. SEWELL 
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THE PRACTICE OF THE CHINA INLAND MISSION 


The practice of the C.I.M. in approximating to a Chinese style 
of living was adopted by Mr Hudson Taylor in order that the mis- 
sionary might be able to get into closer contact with the people. It 
was to him a faint reflection of the Incarnation. The principal 
features were the renting of Chinese houses, the adoption of Chinese 
dress—including the queue—and, as far as possible, living on the 
produce of the country, especially when travelling. The advantages 
are obvious. The method was economical, it commended itself to 
the people and was convenient. The clothing, too, was suited to the 
climate and to the etiquette under the monarchy. 

As the knowledge of western manners and customs spread in the 
interior, the need and advantage of wearing Chinese dress decreased, 
and from about 1910 the question, which had been a rule, was left to 
the decision of the individual missionary. Many in the interior 
continue to wear Chinese dress, feeling that, even with the changed 
conditions, it is still an expression of oneness with the people and 
a continual reminder of that essential quality. It is also easily 
renewed and is more economical. Most of our residences are still 
the houses of the people with simple improvements for the sake 
of health. 

The produce of the country is the mainstay of the missionary 
household, but it is usually felt that the food of the coolie or small 
farmer is unsuited to the foreigner, who seems incapable of absorbing 
the quantity necessary to health and strength. To prepare food 
in the more extensive style of the richer classes occupies considerable 
time, and therefore most missionaries in their homes treat the food 
in semi-foreign ways. On journeys as few stores are carried as 
possible, and recently Miss Cable and the Misses French have made 
an extensive journey through Chinese Turkestan depending for the 
whole time on food procurable at each market town. 

But the adoption of Chinese ways is in itself only auxiliary to a 
right spirit, the spirit of Christ who ‘ emptied Himself and was found 
in the likeness of men.’ 

Joun B. Martin 
Secretary, C.I.M., London 
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THE PRACTICE OF THE SALVATION ARMY 


A correspondent having suggested that the success of the Salvation 
Army in India was largely due to the adoption by its members of 
Indian dress and style of living, Commissioner BLowers, Inter- 
national Secretary of the Army in London, was asked by the Editors 
what was the policy followed. He replied that, as regards India, 
it has been the Army’s experience that closer contact with Indians 
in both rural and urban areas could be gained by wearing Indian 
dress. The adoption of Indian dress by foreigners has also rendered 
it easier for their Indian colleagues to retain their own mode of dress. 
The Army also recommends the use of indigenous food, as best suited 
to the climate, unless the foreign worker is unable to assimilate it. 

In China the Army’s uniform for foreign officers is semi-Chinese, 
that is, western clothes cut on a Chinese pattern. Chinese officers 
wear the national dress. 

















EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue upward movement among the depressed classes of India has 
been compared to the labour movement in the countries of the 
West. There can be no doubt that, in the confused scene which 
the social life of India presents, the conscious determination of the 
depressed classes to assert their human rights yields in importance 
to no other influence. The whole question of caste and out-caste 
has been thrust into still greater prominence by the championship 
of the out-castes on the part of Mr Gandhi. It seemed to the Editors 
desirable to secure from some authoritative source a sketch of the 
recent developments in India in regard to the caste question, from 
the point of view of the Christian Church. The writer of the article, 
the Rev. J. F. Epwarps, has spent a long missionary career in the 
Maratha country of Western India. He has for years been Editor 
of the Dnyanodaya, a Christian Anglo-vernacular newspaper, and is now 
Principal of the United Theological College of Western India, Poona. 
He is a missionary of the A.B.C.F.M. and a member of the (British) 
Methodist Church. Since Mr Edwards wrote his article, Mr Gandhi 
has carried out his twenty-one days’ fast, the cause of which is given 
in his own words—‘I need for me and my fellow-workers greater 
purity, greater application and dedication ’—and the effect of which 
no one can foresee. It is, however, plain that Mr Gandhi and those 
who work with him set the evil of untouchability in the forefront of 
the cause of India’s sufferings, and that in their own way they are 
waging against it a war to the death. 





The present year is the centenary of the abolition of slavery in 
the British Dominions. While this centenary is being celebrated, it 
is important to remember that the task of abolishing slavery in the 
world—a task to which great souls like David Livingstone dedicated 
themselves—remains unaccomplished. The Rt Hon. Lorp Noex 
Buxton deals both with the past victory and with the present task. 
He is a great-grandson of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, the colleague 
of William Wilberforce a hundred years ago, and is well known for 
his deep interest in the question of slavery and the rights of the 
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backward peoples. Lord Noel Buxton recently visited Abyssinia 
in the interests of the abolition of slavery. 





Dr J. H. O.tpHam continues the important series of articles in 
which he summarizes with the author’s approval the recent work of 
Professor Emil Brunner of Ziirich on the Christian ethic. The 
concluding article of this series will deal with the Church. 





Dr Orro von Harting is head of the Institutum Delitzschianum 
Judaicum at Leipzig and is one of the leading authorities of the 
world on the relation of the Jew to Christianity. Dr von Harling’s 
article was written for this number and should be read in relation 
to the poignant situation in which the German Jews now find them- 
selves. There has been a universal expression among Christians 
throughout the world of sympathy for these Jews, and this should 
lead to a sterner reprobation of the anti-Semitism, sometimes brutal 
in its expression, which is rampant in other countries also. There 
is much evidence that the Christians and not least the missionary 
leaders of Germany have not failed to exercise the Christian ministry 
of reconciliation. 





The Rev. Atrrep E. Garvir, D.D., who writes on the relation 
of the Christian faith to other religions, has been for many years 
Principal of New College, Hampstead, London, and is equally 
distinguished as a theologian and as a leader of the world movement 
for Christian unity. He has been a leading figure both in the Faith 
and Order Movement of ‘ Lausanne’ and in the Life and Work 
Movement of ‘ Stockholm.’ Dr Garvie retires during this summer. 





Dr R. E. Horrman, who writes on the changes by which medical 
missionary work in Persia is faced, is a missionary of the Foreign 
Missions Board of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. and went 
to Persia in 1915. 





Miss E. Dora Eartuy is a missionary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel and has worked for some years in the 
Lebombo Diocese. Her article on the growth of Christianity in an 
African tribe may be read together with the succeeding article by 
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the Rev. W. H. Forp, who deals with the standard by which the 
growth of true Christianity can be recognized in Congo converts. 


Mr Ford is a missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society and went 
to the Congo in 1921. 





The Rev. F. Scorr Tuompson, D.D., who writes upon the future 
of missions, has been for many years a missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America, working in different parts of 
Egypt. He is a leading figure in the Egypt Inter-Mission Council. 





The paper contributed by Mr S. A. Morrison contains the 
substance of a Report laid before the recent meeting of the Near 
East Christian Council. It is based upon careful enquiries made of 
many missions in the Moslem world of the Near East. Mr Morrison 


is Secretary of the Egypt Mission of the Church Missionary Society 
and went to Cairo in 1920. 





Dr A. D. Liypsay, Master of Balliol, was Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education in India, whose Report was 
discussed in an article in this Review in October 1981. No proposal 
in this important Report has been so much discussed as that in 
which the Commissioners urged that the colleges should add to the 
functions they now perform those of ‘ extension’ and ‘ research.’ 
As there has been some misunderstanding in regard to the meaning 
of this proposal, and as it unquestionably lies at the heart of the 
plan by which the Commissioners propose to rehabilitate the 
Christian colleges of India, we have pleasure in publishing this short 
paper in which certain difficulties are removed. 





Writers of book reviews are: Professor D. S. Margoliouth, D.Litt., 
Laudian Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford; Miss 
C. E. Padwick, Secretary of the Central Literature Committee for 
Moslems ; Mr J. H. Reisner, Executive Secretary of the Agricultural 
Missions Foundation in New York; DrTheol. Martin Schlunk, 
Professor of Missions in Tiibingen University ; Mr J. S. Hoyland, 
Lecturer in the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham; the Rev. Akira 
Ebisawa,’a Secretary of the National Christian Council of Japan; 
and Mr Arthur Black, General Secretary of the Shaftesbury Society 
and Ragged School Union. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. 
Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders, Litt.D. 
(Berkeley, Cal.), Rev. A. Malmstrém (Copenhagen), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. 
S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. 
(Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 





PAGE PAGE 
I, History ‘ ; - 450| VIII. Missionary METHODs . ° . 454 
II: Misstonary BroGRAPHY . 451| UX. THe YounGER CHURCHES . - 455 
III. THE SENDING COUNTRIES . 451 X. Comiry, Co-OPERATION AND 
IV. THE LANDS oF THE YOUNGER UNITY ~ 455 
CHURCHES ‘ . x - 451 XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS . - 455 
dog sos? Shia Sra fe ae 
Africa General, 452; West Africa, 453; irk prieaive, 4085 Religions of =. va ; 
hire, 4 33 Madagascar, 453; America ‘and the Pr ju da sm, #535 yy ia, 
es! 4 4 , . 
rh ak by Pacific, 453 ; The Jews, 454; A 
V. Works OF REFERENCE 454| XII. Soctar anp Po.iTicat REta- 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES oF Mis- TIONS OF MISSIONS ; . 456 
SIONS . . . ° - 4541 XIV. NEw MissiIoNaARY MAGAZINES . 456 
1. History History of Missionary Societies 

Justinos MARTYRS FORSVARSSKRIFT FOR | 200 JAHRE BRUDERMISSION. II. Band: Das 
CHRISTENDOMMEN. Translation, ar oe ZWEITE MISSIONSJAHRHUNDERT. Adolf 
tion and Notes by F. Friis Berg. 7, pP- Schulze. 715 S. Herrnhut: Missionsbuch- 
Co oon ot Lohse. Kr. 3. 1932. oh handlung. M. 10. 1932. Jg0. 

See review, p. 429. 

DIz ERSTEN VERSUCHE EINER MISSIONIERUNG | Un SifcLE DE MISSION _ LEssouTo (1833- 
UND KOLONISIERUNG NEUMEXIKos. Otto 1933). V. Ellenber; Cartes. 447 
Maas, O.F.M. renng 34S. Berlin: Dimm- Paris: Société des iias Evangéliques e 
ler. M. 5.40. 1933. 189. Paris. Frs. 12. 1933. 92. 

Reprinted from I Amerikanisches Archiv, Written for the centenary of the mission. A 
vi/4- review is in preparation. 
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Our SEAL: Being the Witness of the China 
Inland Mission to the Faithfulness of God. 
Marshall Broomhall. Illus. xiii+173 pp. 
London: China Inland Mission and Re- 
ligious Tract Society. 28.6d. 1933. 192. 

A review is in preparation. 

ZEUGENDIENST IM HEILIGEN LANDE: Die 
evangelische Karmelmission, ihr Werden 
und Wachsen. W. Sziel. Bilder. 143 S. 
Schorndorf (Wiirttbg.) : Evangelische - 
melmission. M.1; M. 1.50; M. 2. 1933. 


193. 
Wine latest founded of German Protestant 
missions. 


See also 236 (B.M.S. in Jamaica). 
il. Missionary Biography 
WILLIAM TEMPLE GAIRDNER. Alfred Nielsen. 


39 pp. Copenhagen: Lohse. . 0.40. 
1932. 194. 
BisHop MoNnTGOMERY: A Memoir. M.M. 
Pref. by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Illus. xi+110 pp. London: S.P.G. 2s. 6d. 
1933. 195. 
review is in preparation. 
PHILEMON PETRI. e Esbo. 
Copenhagen : Lohse. s 2.985 
missionary among the Jews. 
EpuaRD RIGGENBACH: Das Lebensbild eines 


100 pp. 
1932. 196. 


blinden Gelehrten. Adolf Schlitter. Bilder. 
325 S. Stuttgart: Steinkopf. M. 4.80. 
1932. 197. 


W. EvGcene SALLEE: Curist’s AMBASSADOR. 
Annie J. Sallee. viii+256 pp. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Sunday School Board, Southern 
Baptist Convention. $1.50. 1933. 198. 

e biography of a versatile, successful, de- 
voted, pioneer missionary of the Southern Baptist 
Mission in Honan. 


My Lire AND THouGHT: An Autobiography. 
Albert Schweitzer. Trans. by C.T. Campion. 
Illus. 288 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 
tos. 6d. Out or my LIFE AND THOUGHT. 
[As above.] New York: Holt. $2.50. 


1933. 199. 4 

e original, Aus meinem Leben und Denken, 
was published by Meiner of Leipzig in 1932, 
price M. 5 and M. 6.50. 

THE APOSTLE OF THE INDIEs. 
Francis Xavier.) C. . Stranks. xv+ 
207 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 5s. 1933. 200. 

e@ personality and teaching of St Francis, 
and particularly his work in Japan, are em- 


(A Life of St 


CRAFTSMEN ALL: Fellow-Workers in the 
Younger Churches. Edward Shillito. 159 
pp. New York: Friendship Press. $1. 


1933. 201.- 

[he English edition was published by the 
Edinburgh House Press in 1932, and reviewed in 
IRM for July 1932. 


See also 228 (J. J. Fuller). 
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ill. The Sending Countries 


See 192 (China Inland Mission); 195 (Bp. 
Montgomery) ; 270 (Training for China) ; 
243 (Foreign Missions Conference); 244 
(German Missions Year Book). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan, including Formosa 


Japan: Mistress of the Pacific? P. T. 
Etherton and H. Hessel Tiltman. Illus. 
302 pp. London: Jarrolds. 16s. 1933. 
202. 

Emphasizes the economic necessity which has 
lain behind Japan’s recent military activity. 

THE BRIDGE oF DREAMS: Being the Second 
Volume of THe LaDy or THE Boat and the 
Final Part of THz Tate oF Genji. Lady 
Murasaki. Trans. from the Japanese b 
Arthur Waley. 341 pp. London: Allen 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 1933. 203. 

This long-sustained record of ancient J apanese 
culture is brought to a close with this volume. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SAMURAI. Etsu Inagaki 
Sugimoto. Introd. by Christopher Morley. 
Illus. 288 pp. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
12s. 6d. 1933. ro a 

Published by Doubleday, Page of New York 
in 1925, and reviewed in IRM for January 1927. 

See also 200 (F. Xavier) ; 205-9 (China) ; 250 

(Women). 


China 
Cu1nA’s FoREIGN RELATIONS, 1917-1931. R.T. 
Pollard, Ph.D. xiv+416 pp. New York 
and London: Macmillan. $3.50. 18s. 
1933. 205. 


well-documented study of a sharply defined 
period in what the author regards as China’s 
struggle to free herself from foreign interference 
in her domestic affairs. 


BEHIND THE Far EASTERN CONFLICT. Joseph 
Barnes and Frederick V. Field. 45 pp. 
New York: American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 25 cents. 1933. 206. 

A brief but excellent pamphlet dealing with 
the present situation by means of a survey of 
group interests in Japan and China, and of inter- 
national interests in Manchuria; good bibliog- 
raphies of sources. 

A review is in preparation. 


THE TinpDER Box or Asta. George E. 
Sokolsky. Maps. ix+376 pp. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 1933. 


07. 
The title shows the author’s apprehensions 
about the future of China. He stresses the 
tential danger of communism and continued 
internal strife, as well as external dangers. 
Lacks accuracy in parts. 
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A Qur ta ManpcHourrg? Roger Lévy. 
mT Paris: Pedone. Frs. 20. 1932. 
20. 


F Gives an excellent background, by a student of 
the diplomatic history of Manchuria, followed by 
ajhistory of events since the crisis of 1931. 


Tue VERDICT OF THE LEAGUE: CHINA AND 
JAPAN tn Mancuuria. The Official Docu- 
ments, with Notes and an Introduction. 
Manley O. Hudson. 102+iv pp. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation. $1. 1933. 209. 

A study of the Lytton Report as an episode 

ing a er basis to the collective system of 
coding international disputes. 

CAREERS FOR STUDENTS OF CHINESE LANGUAGE 
AND CiviiizaTion. Edited for the Com- 
mittee on the Promotion of Chinese Studies 
of the American Council of Learned Societies 
by Lewis Hodous, in collaboration with 
Esson M. Gale and Kenneth S. Latourette. 
xii+65 pp. Chicago: University Press (for 
the American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations). 25 cents and $1. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 5s. 6d. 1933. 
2r0. 

Compiled as part of a growing movement to 
provide that trained leadership which is essential 
to a sympathetic understanding of China by the 
people of the United States. 


INTERESTS OF CHINESE STUDENTS. 
B. ig <a vies) in Education 
and cho . 1.) xxi+166 \ 
Shanghai : University Bureau of Publica. 
tions. 4s. 6d. and 6s. (Great Britain) ; 
$1.50 Mex. and $2 Mex. (China); 75 cents 
and $1 (U.S.A.). 1932. arr. 

The tabulated results of an enquiry by question- 
naire into the things which claim the interest of 
a number of Chinese boys and girls. 


Den Guta JorpENs Barn. 


James 


J. Gunnar 


Andersson. 416 PP. Stockholm: Albert 
Bonniers Fodrlag. yo 1932, 212. 
‘The Yellow Earth Children.’ e results of 


the last studies of prehistoric China by the well- 
known Swedish explorer. ' 


Tue House or Exire. Nora Waln. 337 pp. 

Boston: Little, Brown. $3. London: 
1933. 
A memoir of life in China during the past 
twelve years, useful for the intimate Pag oe of 
the normal round of life in a home of i 
type of Chinese culture. 


OsTANVIND OCH VASTANVIND. Pearl S. Buck- 


235 pp. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers 
Forlag. Kr. 6.50. 1933. 214. 

East Wind: West tnd, translated into 
Swedish. 


Stockholm: Lars Hékerbergs Bo! 


Den Gopa JorDEN. Pearl S. Buck. 235 pp. 
kférlag. 
Kr. pe 1932. 275. 
The Earth, translated into Swedish. 
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See also rg92 (China Inland Mission); 198 
(W. E. Sallee); 250 (Women); 258 (Re- 
ligion). 

South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


La MBRE DE FAMILLE ANNAMITE. Lé Van 
Hé. (Etudes de Sociologie et d’Ethnologie 
juridiques. Vol. XvI.) 121 pp. Paris: 

ditions Domat-Montchrestien. rs. 30, 
1932. 276. 


See also 256 (Missions in Bali) ; 263 (Islam in 
Java). 


India, Burma and Geylon 


PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL Re- 
FORM: Presented to Parliament by Com- 
mand of His Majesty, March 1933. Cmd. 

268. 127 pp. mdon: H.M. Stationery 

fice. 28. 1933. 217. 

Popularly referred to as ‘The Indian White 
Paper.’ 

RENASCENT INDIA: From Ram Mohan Roy to 
Mohandas Gandhi. H. C. E. Zacharias. 
Frontispiece. 304 pp. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 1933. 278. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE NasBoss: A Study of the Social Life of 

the English in ey ae 

T. G. P. Spear. x+215 pp. ndon : 

Oxford University Press. 108. 6d. 1933. 


279. 
Cives an excellent Spey of an interesting 
period, as a background for more recent history. 


See also 250-r (Women) ; 259-60 (Religion). 
The Near East and North Africa 


THE OPEN RoaD In Persia. J. R. Richards. 
Foreword by the Rt Rev. J. H. Linton, 
D.D., Bishop in Persia. Frontispiece. ix+ 
68 pp. mdon: Church Missionary 
Society. Is. 1933. 220. 

mary work in Persia to-day, against the 
background of political and social conditions. 
Deals chiefly but not entirely with the work of 
the C.M.S. Informing and compact. 

THE RED FiaG AT ARARAT. A. Y. Yegheman. 
x+170 pp. New York: Woman’s Press. 
$2. 1932. 221. ; 

A personal narrative of a tour of investigation 
in the Armenian Socialist Soviet Republic, with 
a vivid presentation of communist life 
thought there experienced. 


See also r93 (Karmel Mission) ; 194 (W. H. T. 


Gairdner); 261-2, 263a-7 (Islam); 472 
(Ancient Religions). 
Africa 
(General) 


L’AFRIQUE: CHAMP D’EXPANSION DE L’EU- 
ROPE. E.-L. Guernier. Cartes. 282 pp- 





Paris: Armand Colin. Frs.25. 1933. 222: 








ake 4 


fn BEE &5 





Africa regarded from the standpoint of 
economics. 
See also 248 (Languages); 25x (Women) ; 
253-4 (Religions). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 

BamBuT!1: Diz ZWERGE vom Konco. Paul 
Schebesta. Abbild. Karten. 2705S. Leip- 
zig: Brockhaus. M. 9.75 und M. 11.50. 
1932. 223. 

e result of investigations carried on over 
several months into the life of the pigmy tribes. 


Amonc Conco Picmizs. Paul Schebesta. 
Trans. by G. Griffin. Illus. Maps. 287 pp. 
London: Hutchinson. 18s. 1933. 224. 
Translated from Die Zwerge vom Kongo. 


Lz DIABLE DANS LA BroussE. Félix Faure. 
180 pp. Paris: Editions ‘ Je Sers’ (Ex- 
clusivité : Société Commerciale d’Edition et 
de Librairie, 15 rue du Four). Frs. 12. 
1931. 225. 

series of tales illustrating the cruelty of life 
in West African forest villages under the domin- 
ance of witch-doctors and pagan customs. 

THe DEvIL IN THE Busn. Félix Faure. 
Trans. by R. Glennie from Le Diable dans la 
Brousse. 136 pp. London: Carey Press. 
38.6d. 1933. 226. 

L’EmPiRE DU MoGHo-NaBa: Coutumes des 
Mossi de la Haute-Volta. A. A. Dim 
Delobsom. (Etudes de Sociologie et d’Eth- 
nologie juridiques. Vol. x1.) viii+-303 pp. 
Paris : Editions Domat-Montchrestien. 
Frs. 50. 1932. 227. 

The author is himself a distinguished Mossi 
and writes with inside knowledge of his people. 


JosgPH JACKSON Futter: An African Christian 
Missionary. R. Glennie. Portrait. Map. 64 
pp. London: Carey Press. 6d. 1933. 228. 

See also r A. Schweitzer); 257 (Gabon 
Tribes). 99 ( ); 257 ( 

Seuth Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 

THE Sout oF AN AFRICAN PapRE. Godfre 
Callaway. Pref. by the Most Rev. W. M. 
Carter, D.D. xii+160 pp. Cape Town: 
English Church Book Room. 3s. 3d. 
London: Mowbray. 3s. 6d. 1932. 229. 

Written with all Father Callaway’s insight and 
understanding of the African. 


See also zoxr (Paris Mission); 279 (New 


Magazine). 
Madagascar 

L'ETAT MALGACHE ET SES TRANSFORMATIONS 
AVANT LE - R&GIME FRANCAIS. Pierre 
nor gg a + a et d’Eth- 
nologie juridiques. ol. xXIv.) 132 é 
Paris : Editions Domat-Montchrestien. EE. 
30. 1932. 230. 
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A Mapacascar: Anciennes Croyances et 
Coutumes. G. Grandidier. Journal de la 
Société des Africanistes. Tome Ul, fasc. 1, 
PP. 153-209. 232. 


America and the West indies 


AMERICAN AND MINoRITY PropLes: A Study 
in Racial and Cultural Conflicts in the 
United States. Donald Young. xviii+ 
621 pp. New York: Harper. $3.50. 1932. 
232. 

A keen analysis of the conflicts of cultural 
traits and race attitudes, with special emphasis 
on the Negro; from social, economic, educational 
and religious data. 


Tue Necro’s Cuurcn. B.E. Mays and J. W. 
Nicholson. xiv+321 pp. New York: 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
$2. 1933. 233. 

A first-hand study of both the urban and the 
rural church, and the pre-eminent part each 
plays in the life of this emotional and religious 
race. 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN AND CHRISTIAN MIs- 
sions. G. W. Hinman, D.D. 176 pp. 
New York: Revell. $1.50. 1933. 234. 

Deals with significant episodes in the Christian 
assimilation of the American Indian during the 
nineteenth cent and after, exclusive of Roman . 
Catholic work and of work in Al 


Our Heritace: The Church’s Responsibility 
in the Home Field. F. W. Creighton, 
Bishop of Mexico. x+165 pp. New York: 
National Council, Protestant Episcopal 
Church. $1. 1933. 235. 

Contains excellent material on work in rural 
communities, among the American Negroes and 
American Indians. 

FREEDOM IN Jamaica: Some Chapters in the 
Story of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
Ernest A. Payne, B.Litt. Illus. Sketch 
Map. 112 pp. London: Carey Press. 
1s. 6d. 1933. 236. 

A vivid picture of the period 1813-70 in 
Jamaica ; it describes the movement for freei 
the slaves, its success and the after events, 
the part played by the B.M.S. 


See also 189 (New Mexico); 254, 269 (Indian 
Religion). 


The Pacific 


Hawalrl AND ITs Race Prosprem. W. A. 
DuPuy. x-+131 pp. Washington, D.C. : 
Government Printing Office. $1. 1932. 
237. 

Line findings of an investigation conducted in 
1932, in which special attention was paid to the 
new type of American evolving as a result of 
racial admixtures in the Islands. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABO- 
RIGINAL. E. R. B. Gribble. xvi+157 pp. 
Sydney: Angus & Robertson. London: 
Australian Book Co. 5s. 1932. 238. 
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Written by a pioneer missionary to the 
~ inal peoples, describing their situation in 
mn 


wealth and sugges’ means 
their welfare. -_ 
See also 254 (Religions). 


The Jews 


A History oF THE MarRRANoS. Cecil Roth. 
422 pp. Philadelphia, Pa.: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society. $3. 1932. 239. 

A complete history of the Jews of Spain and 
ugal, who were forced to accept Christianity 
while remaining Jews at heart in secret. 


Kampr um IsraEt. Martin Buber. New 
York: Bloch. $2. 1933. 240. 
a on Jewish problems, past, present and 
ure. 


Ben Tosrunr. Benj. Balslev. 120 
Copenhagen: Lohse. Kr. 1. 1932. 24I. 
Jew who found peace in Jesus. 


See also 196 (P. Petri) ; 268 (Judaism). 


Fields General 


See roo (Moravians); 249 (Rural) ; 


275 
(Emancipation) ; 276-7 (Traffic in 


omen). 


V. Works of Reference 


FoREIGN AFFAIRS BIBLIOGRAPHY: A Selected 
and Annotated List of Books on Inter- 
national Relations, 1919-1932. William L. 
Langer and H. F. Armstrong. xviii+551 pp. 
New York: Harper (for Council on Foreign 
Relations). $5. 1933. 242. 

An important reference work, although there 
are some rather surprising omissions. 


See also 26z (Encyclopedia of Islam); 267 
(Comparative Table of Dates). 


Conference Reports and Year Books 


FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE OF NoRTH 
AMERICA: Report of the Fortieth Annual 
Session, December 1932. Edited by L. B. 
Moss and Mabel H. Brown. vi+121 pp. 
New York: Foreign Missions Conference. 
75 cents. 1933. 243. aebe 

Records of the meeting held at Briarcliff 
Manor, N.Y., Dec. 19 to 22, 1932. with the 
reports presented and summaries of di ions. 


Tue Livinc CurRIsT, in the World Fellowship of 
Religious Education : Official Record of the 
Eleventh World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion, held in Rio de Janeiro. Illus. Map. 
351 pp. St Louis: Bethany Press (for 

-S.S.A.). $1.50. 1933. 243a. 

See review, p. 435- 


JABRBUCH FUR MISSION 1933. 35. Jah ‘ 
239 S. Alexheim bei Nérdlingen : = rt 
Ruf.. M. 2.50. 1933. 244. 
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Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Le MISSIONNAIRE CATHOLIQUE DES TEmMps 
MODERNES: Problémes, exigences, néces- 
sités de son apostolat. 2 vols. Paul 
Lesourd. 262 pp. et 236 pp. Paris; 
Flammarion. Frs. 24. 1932. 245. 

VENTURES IN SIMPLER LivinG. D. J. Fleming. 
vii+169 pp. Published by author, obtain. 
able New York: International Missio: 


Council. $1. London: Edinburgh House 
Press. 58. 1933. 246. 

review, Pp. 432. 
InDIA-BuRMA. Laymen’s Foreign Missions 


Inquiry: Fact-Finders’ Reports. Vol. 1, 
ey, Series. Part Two. Edited 
dl ille A. Petty. xxiii+762 pp. New 
ork: Harper. $1.50. 1933. 246a. 
A review is in preparation. 

Is THERE A CASE FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS? 
Pearl S. Buck. 30 pp. London: Methuen. 
IS. 1933. 247. 

Published in New York in 1932, see April 
bibliography, No. 751. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Literature 


SHORT GUIDE TO THE RECORDING OF AFRICAN 
LaNGuAGES. (International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures, Memo- 
randum XI.) 25 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press (for the I.I. of A.L. and 


d Is. 1933. 248. 
upplement to Africa, Vol. v1, No. 2. 


Medical 
See r99 (A. Schweitzer). 


THE CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISE AMONG RURAL 
Prope. Kenyon L. Butterfield. 247 pp. 
Nashville, Tenn. : Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 


1933. 249. 
Ao the problem of the reconstruction of 
a Christian social order in all lands as a 


fundamental and distinctive world issue. 


Work among Women 


EASTERN WoMEN TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
Ruth F. Woodsmall. xviii+221 pp. Boston: 
Central Committee on United Study of 
Foreign Missions. 50 cents and $1. 1933. 
250. 


Concentrates on the forward movements in 

India and Burma, China and Japan, suggesting 

readjustments necessary in the work 0 

tian missions for effective development of 
wise leadership. 

LyusBARARE: Bilder fran Indiens och Afrikas 

143 FD: 


some 


Kvinnovarld. Stockholm : Evan- 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


eliska Fosterlands-Stiftelsens Bokférlag. 

Tf. 1.75. 1933. 251. 

‘Lightbearers: Pictures from the Women’s 
World of India and Africa.’ Descriptions from 
the mission field of the Evangelical National 
Missionary Society. 


IX. The Younger Churches 
See zor (Craftsmen) ; 229 (African Padre). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and Unity 


CHRISTIAN UNITY IN PRACTICE AND PRo- 

pHecy. Charles S. Macfarland. xvii+ 396 

. New York and London: Macmillan. 
Bos. 148. 1933. 252. 
A review is in preparation. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


Der URSPRUNG DER GOTTESIDEE : Eine histo- 
risch-kritische Studie. Band Iv, 2. Abt. 
Digs RELIGIONEN DER URVOLKER AFRIKAS. 
Wilhelm Schmidt, $.V.D. xxxii+821 S. 
Minster i. W.: Aschendorff. M. 24 und 
M. 26.25. 1933. 253. 

MYSTERIER OCH MYSTERIEFORBUND. Efraim 
Briem. 448 pp. Stockholm: Natur och 
Kulturs Férlag. Kr. 10. 1932. ‘_ 

‘Mysteries and Mystical Alliances.’ fessor 
Briem of the University of Lund describes the 
origin and development of secret mystic societies 
amongst different peoples. Especially interesting 
for missionaries are the chapters about the 
Australian, African and North American Indian 
mysteries. 

TyPEN RELIGIOSER ANTHROPOLOGIE. Joachim 
Wach. (Philosophie und Geschichte, 40.) 
42 S. Tiibingen: Mohr. M. 1.50; subs. 
M. 1.20. 1932. 255. 


Dz STRIJD OVER BALI EN DE ZENDING: Een 
Studie en een Appél. H. Kraemer. 141 pp. 
Amsterdam: Paris: f 1.65. 1933. 256. 

The controversy over sending missions to Bali. 


OBAM ET SON FféticHE. Félix Faure. 120 pp. 
Paris: Editions ‘Je Sers’ (Exclusivité : 
Société Commerciale d’Edition et de Lib- 
rairie, 15 rue du Four). Frs.9. 1933. 257. 

Deals with the Pahouins of Gabon. 


See also 223-6 (African Tribes); 23r (Mada- 
gascar). 


Religions of China 


THE Minp oF Cina. Edwin D. Harvey. 
xii-+ 321 7. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. $3.50. London: Oxford 
University Press. 20s. 1933. 258. 

A study of Chinese belief in the world of 
Spiritual beings, indicating the practical reactions 
of these beliefs on everyday life and culture. 

A review is in preparation. 
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Religions of india 


INDIEN UND DAS CHRISTENTUM. 3. Teil: Das 
EINDRINGEN INDIENS IN DAS HERRSCHAFTS- 
GEBIET DES CHRISTENTUMS. H. W. Scho- 
merus. viii+232S. Halle a.S.: Waisen- 
haus. RM. 6. 1933. 259. 

A review is in preparation. 


Diz IDEE DER SCHOPFUNG IN DER VEDISCHEN 


LITERATUR: Eine _ religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung iiber den friihindischen Theis- 
mus. C. A. Scharbau. (Verdffentlichungen 


des orientalischen Seminars der Universitat 


Tiibingen, 5. Heft.) 175 S. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer. M. 7.50. 1932. 260. 
A review is in preparation. 
Buddhism 
See 200 (F. Xavier). 
istam 
Tue ENncycLopapiA oF IstAm. Edited by 


M. Th. Houtsma, A. J. Wensinck, H. A. R. 
Gibb, W. Heffening and E. Lévi-Provencal. 
No. 47. al-Muhallab-Mu'in al-Din Sulaiman 
Parwana. pp. 641-704. Fasciculus R. 
Wabir-Wedjihi. pp. 1073-1136. London: 
Luzac. Leiden: Brill. Each 7s. 6d. 1933. 
261. 

No. 47 contains the section ‘Muhammad,’ 
contributed by Fr. Buhl. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIOLOGY OF 


Istam. Vol. 11. Reuben Levy. 426 pp. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 21s. 1933. 
262. 

Deals with Islam’s government, ethics, 


philosophy and science. 


Mystik UND GLAUBE: Im Zusammenhang 


mit der Mission auf Java. B. M. Schuur- 
man. vii+125 S. aag: Nijhoff. f 3. 
1933- 263. 


A review is in preparation. 
Tue SHTITE RELicion: A History of Islam in 
Persia and Irak. Dwight M. Donaldson, 


D.D., Ph.D. Illus. ibliog. xxvi+393 
pp. London: Luzac. 15s. 1933. 2632. 
A review is in preparation. 
Le P&LERINAGE DE LA MEcQguE: Au point de 
vue religieux, social et sanitaire. Dr Duguet. 
Préf. de Justin Godart. Planches. 320 pp. 


Paris: Rieder. Frs. 30. 1932. 264. 


Les ORIGINES DES LEGENDES MUSALMANES 
DANS LE CORAN ET DANS LES VIES DES 
PropHites. D. Sidersky. 161 pp. Paris: 
Geuthner. Frs. 100. 1933. 265. 


A Brier DoctTRINAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
ARABIC KORAN, WITH CONSTANT REFERENCE 
TO THE HISTORICAL SEQUENCE OF THE 
Suras. R.H. Foster. vi+83 pp. London: 
Student Movement Press. 3s. 6d. 1933. 
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CoMPARATIVE TABLES OF MUHAMMADAN AND 
CurisTIAN Datgs: Enabling one to find the 
= She. begin of any day in any month 

the Muhammadan 

Era. y Haig. 32 pp. London: 
potig! 2s. Sea 1932. 267. 

See also r94 (W. H. T. Gairdner). 


Judaism 


Jupatsm at Bay. Horace M. Kallen. 256 pp. 
New York: Bloch. $2 $2.50. 1932. 8. 

A number of papers tten during twenty- 

five years, with author's views on many subjects. 


See also 196 (P. Petri) ; 239-¢r (Jews). 


Other Religions 
Der HEILBRINGER : Eine ethnologische Studie 
tiber den Heilbringer bei den nordamerikan- 
ischen Indianern. A. van Deursen. 395 S. 
Grongingen, Haag, Batavia: Wolters. 
£5.90. 1931. 4 
Tae TRUTH AND Error oF COMMUNISM: 


H. G. Wood. ix+149 London : 
a parecer rate 2s. 6d. 
19 
ean is in preparation. 
General 


Bo ge 
et. uu gemeinver- 
standlicher V. und “Schriften aus 
dem Gebiet der Theologie und Religions- 
gram. 164.) 32S. Tiibingen: Mohr. 
1.50. 1933. 272. 
Illustrates _ancient 
to 
the manifestations of God, and ts 
Gut the siiicance of the latter for the present 
y 
Tue Livinc Gop: Basal Forms of Personal 
Religion. Nathan Sdderblom. Gifford 
Lectures for t931-) Biographical introd. by 
Yngve Brilioth, of Lund. _— 
399 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
= 1933. 272. 
A review is in preparation. 
Tue Frnarity oF Jesus Curist. Robert E. 
oe, ee nr meh agen gee 


Theol Seminary, Rn A, 
New York: Revell. $3. 1933. 273. - 
A review is in preparation. 
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Mopern TENDENCIES In WorRLD RELIGIONs. 
C. S. Braden, Ph.D. Tact St3 PP: New 
Macmi . $2.50 


York and London: 
7933- 274. 
compact and suggestive chronicle, rather 
than appraisal, of twentieth-century in 
non-Christian religions, treated by main 
paren, areas. There are numerous 
ccuracies. 


Xi. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


A CgntTuRY oF EMANCIPATION. Sir J. H. 
Harris. 287 pp. London: Dent. 2s. 6d. 
and 5s. 1933. 275. . 

A survey of the situation bo-dey and since the 
abolition of slavery in the British Empire in 1833, 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSION APPOINTED BY THE 
LEAGUB OF NATIONS TO ENQUIRE INTO THE 
TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN 
THE Far East. 527 PP. Geneva: League 
of Nations. : Allen & Unwin. 16s. 


19 

RB: negost is of vital concern to those whose 
work lies among women and girls newly entering 
industry or otherwise coming out into the little 
known life of the world. 

TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN THE 
East: A Summary of the 1933 Report to 
the Council of the League of Nations. 27 27 PP 
London: Association for Moral and Social 


Hygiene. 1s. 193 
why ER EE 
Report. 


Russta AND Asia. Prince A. Lobanov- 
Rostovsky. xii+334 Pp New York and 
London: Macmillan. > 50. 148. 1933. 


278. 
= study of Russian Asiatic policy viewed as a 
whole, the various problems being co-ordinated 
viewed as one historical process, modified in 
some respects but not interrupted by the Soviet 
Revolution. 

See also 202, 205-9 (Japan and China); 277-19 
(India) ; 22z (Armenia) ; at Africa) ; 236 
(Jamaica); ; 237 (Hawaii) ; (Australian 

); 242 Rateaationel Affairs) ; 
~ (Communism). 


XIV. New Missionary Magazines 


Dre GEREFORMEERDE VAANDEL. Edited by 
sist January 933. Apa Reape 
31st January 1933 .P at the 
of each month Prof D. Lategan, 
Stellenbosch, South 279. 





Issued by the Dutch Reformed Church of 
South Africa. 


PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY MORRISON AND GIBD LTD., LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
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Dot 
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6a REVIEW OF MISSIONS 
3. 
THE 
™ EVANGELISM IN CHINA 
gue 
68. 
- By RONALD REES 
ring 
7 [* the middle of the last decade much of the aggressive 
= evangelistic work in China was brought to a standstill. 
PP. Generalizations about so huge and complex an area are 
- notoriously dangerous. None of us can know the whole 
5: field intimately. But there is a great deal of evidence, 
\ov- reinforced by the recently published studies of the Fact- 
= finders of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, to show 
Red that not only among students, not only in the big cities 
+4 along the coast, but inland and in rural areas the Christian 
- Churches and institutions were profoundly affected. 
fe While civil war, banditry and communism have occurred in varying 
hab extent in nearly all parts of China, they have been peculiarly acute in 
ial these remoter regions to which, on the other hand, the missionaries have 
“ not returned in such proportion as they have to the coast. These con- 
by siderations may explain the considerable general set-back to the Christian 
. I, movement. . . . From numerous districts, chiefly in the interior, where 
end relatively few members live, come reports of really staggering losses 
™ (Fact-finders’ Report on China, p. 7). 
» of 
Added to the factors mentioned above was, of course, 
the anti-Christian movement, which broke in 1925 and raged 
The International Review of Adissions is published by the International Missiomary Coun:i/, 
but except where otherwise stated the writers of the articles are alone responsible for the opinions 
expressed. 
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for several years, affecting primarily the more educated 
classes but not them alone. For example : 


It was asserted by a group of missionaries of long experience that in 
Fukien province the Chinese pastors and church members and returned 
students had furnished many of the leaders for the communist and bandit 
gangs that operate in that region (op. cit. p. 188). 


It is estimated that there has been a total decline of 
Protestant church members of from 50,000 to 75,000 in 
recent years. On the other hand, we are glad to find that 
in some of the major denominations there has been a small 
net gain of about one per cent per year, showing that losses 
have been offset by gains. That implies life and activity. 
It implies that some evangelistic work was being done. But 
all was not well even with these same churches, when their 
own figures show that between 1928 and 1930 the Methodist 
Episcopal Church lost twenty-nine per cent of its Sunday 
schools and thirty-seven per cent of pupils in four years ; 
the American Presbyterians lost thirty-four per cent of the 
Sunday schools and thirty-six per cent of the pupils in three 
years; while the Baptists in East China lost fifty-four per 
cent of the Sunday schools and sixty-seven per cent of the 
pupils in seven years (op. cit. p. 319). 

We will not quote any more figures. There is no need 
to describe the ravages of the anti-Christian movement. 
The point is this: confident, aggressive and successful 
evangelistic work was not flourishing in China during those 
years. All who lived and worked through that period were 
conscious of the strain and tension, the mood of defeatism 
which settled down upon churches and schools. My purpose 
in this paper is to bear witness to the great change that 
has been wrought. To-day we are not only talking about 
evangelism with new interest ; we are seeing it being done 
with new enthusiasm and success. 

By 1929 the tide had begun to turn. A strong delega- 
tion had gone to the Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. After their return a series of regional 
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conferences was held, with Dr Mott present at all but one, 
culminating in the annual meeting of the National Christian 
Council, God gave the Christian leaders of China the vision 
and courage to plan for a Five-Year Movement to begin in 
January 1980. This broke through the prevailing mood 
and rallied all the more progressive forces for an advance. 
At the same time also Sherwood Eddy returned for evan- 
gelistic meetings with students. His visit of 1929 demon- 
strated that the crowds would come and hear him, and his 
later visit of 1981 showed that the personal and social 
upheaval of young China was not really a hindrance but an 
opportunity, if we but knew how to take hold of it. 

Our greatest embarrassment was that we did not know 
how to use the opportunity. In each of the twenty cities 
visited there were hundreds of young men and women who 
were willing to come forward, but only here and there was 
there a shepherd who could guide and befriend them along 
the Christian path. One such was a young pastor who had 
fifty government school students handed over to him, and 
who promptly enrolled them in clubs, where they have been 
surrounded by the fellowship of the Christian Church. 
There were others in church and school and Y.M.C.A. 
whose lamps were ready and burning, but for the most part 
we had to admit frankly that though tens of thousands of 
Dr Eddy’s books were sold and thousands of cards were 
signed, there were but few laymen or teachers or pastors or 
national leaders who were prepared with a programme or 
literature or the personal gifts necessary to follow up such 
work as this, to answer questions, to provide opportunities 
for service, to create a community of fellowship and to share 
a vital experience of God in Christ. It was felt that the 
next move must aim at raising up better qualified leaders 
and helpers, especially helpers of youth. 

Meanwhile what of the Five-Year Movement? During 
these first three years of its course, what has been achieved ? 
The central aim can be summed up in a phrase : ‘ more and 
better Christians.’ Planning and activity proceeded from 
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the first along seven lines of emphasis—evangelism, religious 
education, the home, youth, the rural field, literacy and 
stewardship ; to which was also added later, Christianizing 
economic relations. As will be seen, these points cover 
methods of approach, areas of life and classes of people. 
They may not provide a logical division, but they correspond 
to lines of work that were already occupying men’s attention. 
It would take nearly a whole issue of this Review adequately 
to describe the activities of the churches and of the National 
Christian Council in this movement. Those who desire to 
become more familiar with them should consult the Council’s 
bulletins and biennial reports. All I can do here is to hint 
at one or two significant developments. 

Probably the emphasis on Christianizing the home has 
caught the popular imagination of the churches most 
forcibly during these last three years. Family life has 
always been central in Chinese society. There have been 
disintegrating forces that have accompanied modern ways of 
life: e.g. social and political theories, the revolt of youth, 
economic freedom and industrial concentration in cities. 
But these have only served to focus attention on the home. 
Anyone who will discuss or write about marriage, engage- 
ment, divorce, family relationships, home economics and 
hygiene or the education of children is sure of a hearing in 
China to-day. Believing that nothing could be of greater 
importance for the future of the nation, the leaders of the 
Five-Year Movement have launched a well-directed cam- 
paign to emphasize the need for Christianizing the home. 
The last week in October has for three years been set aside 
as ‘home week,’ and masses of material, pamphlets and 
posters have been put out by the National Christian Council, 
some 90,000 copies being sold and distributed each year. 
One of the best sellers published by the Christian Literature 
Society has been Christianizing the Home, by Mrs Barbour, 
designed to help parents in the training of their children. 
In all the chief conferences during this period, speeches and 
discussions on this subject have taken a prominent place. 
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The new emphasis on religious education has also been 
timely. The Chinese have long been interested in educa- 
tion. Government restrictions on Christian schools have 
made us re-examine our theory and practice, and have also 
helped to direct attention to what can be done not only in 
schools but in church and home. Coinciding with the first 
year of the Five-Year Movement big developments took 
place in religious education. The World’s Sunday-School 
Association sent out Dr Corley to assist us in China. A 
report was drawn up and a new policy adopted by the leading 
Churches and Christian organizations. Workers in religious 
education were drawn together in a national conference and 
have been kept together by a Religious Education Fellow- 
ship. Also the. National Committee for Christian Religious 
Education in China, created in 1981, has embarked on a 
thorough-going programme of work for children, young 
people and adults, with special emphasis on new curriculum 
materials and training of teachers for church and school 
and home. 

The coming of Dr Butterfield to China also coincided 
with the early days of the Five-Year Movement. This 
meant new attention to the need of rural folk, and fresh 
plans for Christian work in community parish centres, which 
are being tried especially in North China. Our objective of 
a literate Church is closely associated with this. Two 
national conferences of church leaders on mass education 
have been held at Tinghsien (Dr James Yen’s mass education 
laboratory), in 1931 and again in 1933, resulting in fresh 
stimulus to rural work in different parts of China. Christian 
economic experiments under the leadership of Professor 
J. B. Tayler are also closely associated with the rural 
service union of North China. The starting of co-operative 
societies has been undertaken in collaboration with the 
Nanking Agricultural College. 

It’ may be asked if this kind of work is evangelism or 
connected in any way with evangelism. We shall return to 
this question presently, after considering the significance 
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of Dr Stanley Jones’ visit to China in the autumn of 
1982. 

It was pointed out above that, in the student field at any 
rate, our chief need was for better leaders. Dr Stanley 
Jones was invited to China by the National Christian Council 
because it was believed that he could help us at this point. 
We wanted him both to do evangelistic work and to develop 
evangelists and leaders. Accordingly his programme in 
each of the dozen cities that he visited, from Mukden to 
Canton, consisted of two aspects. Each morning he gave a 
series of addresses (in which discussion also had a place) to 
Christian workers gathered in from a considerable region, 
sometimes as wide as a province or more. Each afternoon 
and evening he engaged in evangelistic meetings with 
students, in round-table groups with teachers and others, 
and in personal interviews. The student meetings were 
deliberately kept down in numbers, to bring together those 
who were known to local workers and who could be more 
adequately followed up. The conserving of results has 
undoubtedly been more successful than in previous years. 
At this point real progress can be registered. In regard to 
the influence of his visit on Christian workers, glowing 
reports came in after each place was visited. ‘What Dr 
Jones taught me was to distinguish between essentials and 
non-essentials. I see now that Jesus Christ and our experi- 
ence of Him in our personal and social life is the great 
essential.’ ‘Dr Jones has given me a fresh conception of 
personal evangelism and a new passion to share my Christian 
experience with others.’ ‘The blessings from the meetings 
are flowing out from Nanking to churches in surrounding 
regions. We have been refreshed, encouraged, inspired. 
The work of conservation and nurture lies before us.’ 

Only one short report out of a dozen available can be 
quoted. It shall be from Canton, the last of the series. 


Over a thousand cards were signed by as many persons during those 
brief meetings. Many of these were persons who were already nominal 
Christians, but who desired to be more vitally Christian. The most 
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- arresting of all facts in connexion with the meetings was the rapt attention 
with which a thousand and more students from Christian and non- 
Christian schools listened to Dr Jones as he spoke—not of politics and 
international relations, but of religion. Many of us were trailing in our 
own minds too much the memories of anti-Christian movement and pro- 
paganda to have the courage to expect or the faith to believe that our 
students are again accessible to the Christian message. Much less did we 
know that they are eager to hear it, even when presented in the winsome 
way of Dr Jones with his fine blend of reason and emotion. It is a huge 
task that the evangelist has bequeathed to the religious educationist in 
Canton. We are organized and organizing to follow up and to conserve. 
We hope that Dr Jones’ work, stimulating and vitalizing as it was, will 
be reproductive and lead to results much greater than the results we sec 
now. Nearly seven hundred sets of his books have been sold here. 
Missionaries of many missions and Chinese workers have returned to 
their places of labour with a new inspiration. In Canton we say: ‘the 
greatest and most helpful meetings in twenty years.’ 


Perhaps we should let Dr Jones say a word for himself 
about the opportunity as he sees it. In a parting message 
published in the Bulletin of the National Christian Council 
for December 1932, he pleads first for unity within the 
Christian movement. He then goes on: 


My second plea is for a great forward movement that will take in all 
denominations and all laymen and regular workers. As I come into your 
land I am struck with the fact that the students and intellectuals seem 
to be in a great moral and spiritual vacuum, The old is dead and nothing 
new has taken its place. We are now in the Great Between. The house 
of Mansoul in China has been swept from many superstitions and beliefs 
and it is garnished and awaiting something. Will it be taken possession 
of by the seven devils of modern secularism and materialism, or ruthless 
communism, or will it be by the Spirit of Christ ?_ The answer will be given 
in the next five or at the most ten years. You are now in the Great 
Hesitation, The anti-Christian movement has expended itself, the 
intellectuals have made up their minds not to be rabidly opposed to real 
religion. Nor have they made up their minds to accept it. The Christian 
illustration in public life has been distinctly disappointing. Had it stood 
up to its opportunities I am persuaded Christianity would have swept 
China. But it did not have sufficient moral fibre and reality to stand up 
under the pressure of public temptation. Prominent man after prominent 
man has told me of his hesitation in becoming Christian on account of 
this fact. If we can have a cleansing, purifying movement of living 
evangelism that will make new men of nominal Christians, we can produce 
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what China is looking for. But to let our students go through our institu- 
tions with a veneer of Christianity without the roots of it in the depths 
of their being, is tragedy. I plead therefore that each station organize 
itself through prayer and fellowship to become a living organism of the 
Spirit through which students and others may be changed and set afire 
with the love of Christ. 

When Sherwood Eddy urged me to come to China he told me that he 
looked on China as the greatest open evangelistic opportunity in the world 
at the present time. I agree with him. Within the next ten years, when 
I expect India to come to the point of allowing people to stay in their 
homes and be Christians, then we shall be where China is at the present 
time. But China is the world’s greatest evangelistic opportunity at 
present. It seems to me that literally hundreds and thousands of the 
intellectuals are awaiting a gentle, loving, sincere, spiritual push. 


It has been remarked above more than once that what 
we needed was leadership qualified to take hold of a situation 
and opportunity such as this. Did the visit of Stanley 
Jones make the contribution expected at this point? If 
his meetings only brought great emotional satisfaction to 
Christian workers gathered to hear him, and only confronted 
them with ‘the greatest open opportunity in the world,’ 
without also equipping them with greater power and skill 
to take hold and follow up, then they would have failed in 
their purpose. The answer to this question cannot be an 
easy ‘ Yes.’ For one thing, no series of gatherings each 
lasting only a week or ten days could solve the problem. 
For another, a middle-aged pastor or teacher, though he can 
be reconverted and changed in spirit and motive, cannot 
be suddenly equipped with those powers of mind and per- 
sonality needed for dealing with young people. There is an 
understanding and a skill to be acquired which God bestows 
usually through a disciplined process of training. And the 
need for training applies to workers of all ages, and to 
workers with older folk as well as with young people and 
children. The meetings of Dr Jones were not training 
institutes. Nor could they at once produce men and women 
endowed with great gifts. Our problem of leadership is not 
yet solved. 
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Looking back after six months it seems to me that God 
answered our prayers by giving us the things we needed 
most at that stage, to equip us for further evangelistic work. 
Two strong points of emphasis emerged last autumn. 
Neither of them was new in any sense, but both seemed to 
come home to many lives with fresh conviction, and are 
having a definite influence upon our thinking and our 
planning of evangelistic work. One is in the realm of the 
message, the other in the realm of the spirit and motive 
with which to do the work. I will refer briefly to 
each. 

The mind and heart of China is stirred as never before 
by the suffering and misery within the country, and by the 
pressure of an external enemy entering its gates. All thinking 
men are wondering what they ought to do: Resist aggression 
and fight Japan? What will make the country strong? 
Conscription and military preparedness, communism and 
alliance with Russia? What has Christ to say; has He 
any guidance in a situation like this? Has the Christian 
Church any guidance to offer for the life of the community ? 
We cannot carry on our evangelism in comfortable aloofness 
from the deepest concerns of the nation. It can be done, 
of course, with certain classes of people. In fact, some very 
aggressive evangelistic movements are influencing many 
centres in China, movements of the kind which are con- 
cerned with individual salvation and make a strong appeal 
to the emotions. There is real spiritual and ethical change 
in the lives of some people, and we must thank God for that. 
For the most part, however, these movements seem to 
provide temporary warmth and comfort without really 
grappling with the more serious issues of God’s world, and 
they fail to touch those who count for most in the life of 
the nation. 

With this in mind, and after meeting with thousands of 
younger men and women and hearing their questions which 
deeply impressed him with their quality and seriousness, 
Dr Jones wrote in his parting message : 
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If our Christianity is going really to give the message and the moral 
power that China needs it must be a movement that gives itself to the 
facing of the sum-total of China’s need. It must have a living message 
that can transform the individual, but it must not stop there. It must 
go to the sum-total of human relationships. It must face humanism with 
a greater human program than humanism has to offer. It must face 
communism with a program and a passion for sharing far deeper than 
communism has. The only way to beat them is to beat them to it! In 
this matter the Christian Church can study with profit the movement of 
Kagawa. He combines a passion for personal evangelism along with a 
passion for social and economic change which makes his movement a very 
Christian movement. On the whole in China the Christian forces have 
taken their stand on one side or the other of this matter and have become 
exponents of either a personal or a social gospel. This makes for half- 
Christianity. Let us come together so that each will supply the lack of 
the other and thus ‘ beat out music faster than before.’ 


Wherever Dr Jones went he insisted on holding together 
the individual and social emphasis in the full Christian message 
and refused to allow that there could be any real antithesis. 
Should we be content to release the slaves, or strike at the 
slave traffic ? to care for the wounded, or outlaw the war 
system ? to pick up the drunkard, or control the liquor 
traffic ? to rescue opium addicts, or fight the foul system 
which battens on their weakness ? In the report of a com- 
mission on ‘ The Meaning of Evangelism ’ prepared for the 
biennial meeting of the National Christian Council in May, 
this line of thought was pursued. The report asks: to 
what are we converting men? When they surrender their 
lives to God, what ought those lives to become ? Sometimes 
our evangelism has aimed at getting men right with God 
and has said little or nothing as to what that involves in 
our organized relationships with other men. In this con- 
nexion the report invokes the authority of the International 
Missionary Council’s meeting at Herrnhut, when it dealt 
with the task of evangelism in these words : 


Our aim is the personal conversion of men to a new life in Christ, to 
complete surrender to God, and to new relations of love with their fellow- 
men. From a true conversion of heart and mind there must follow a new 
discernment of ways of living that are in accordance with the mind of 
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Christ, and a new determination to wage war on the evils of society and 
to redress the wrongs of the world. 


The second main conviction emerging from the work of 
Dr Jones is in the realm of the spirit and motive of our work. 
Uncompromising emphasis was laid by him on the fact of 
sin, the place of moral and spiritual conversion in evangelism, 
the privilege of sharing the gifts of God with others in fellow- 
ship and the importance of witnessing for Christ by deed 
and word. Some of those he met with, on the staff of 
colleges and schools or in professional and business life, 
seemed cold and over-intellectual— more like Unitarians 
struggling with their problems than Christians witnessing 
to a mighty certainty.’ Many of us felt that we shall not 
make any real progress in evangelism, however many 
meetings and campaigns are organized, until there is present 
the spirit to do this work, a new warmth and enthusiasm on 
the part not only of the leaders but of the followers, the rank 
and file of the Church, including the teachers in our schools. 
It is only a loving heart that sets another on fire. 

In the gatherings last autumn there was this kindling of 
the Spirit of God. It is significant also that about the same 
time the influence of the Group Movement began to make 
itself felt in a new way. Russell’s book, For Sinners Only, 
had been published in the summer, and copies found their 
way out to missionaries in China. Also a few living witnesses 
returned from furlough saying that God had touched their 
lives afresh with a new experience of His changing power. 
In Shanghai an earlier influence had come over from the 
First Century Christian Fellowship in America. At a house 
party there a Chinese Y.M.C.A. secretary visiting the United 
States was changed through a young Oxford man, and is 
now a pastor in this city. Four Chinese groups are meeting 
weekly in Shanghai. Elsewhere in different centres in China 
the same spirit of sharing and fellowship is at work, bringing 
increased joy and effectiveness to missionaries and Chinese 
fellow-workers. 
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There is therefore among us a new emphasis on personal 
experience, sharing with others and a deeper fellowship in 
Christ. Hence the recent report on evangelism quoted above 
calls attention to various forms of fellowship and refers 
particularly to the Group Movement, though without 
endorsing all its claims and methods. 


What impresses us about the Group is that it seems to be bringing 
with it some of the very things we most need in our churches and schools 
in China—a vivid sense of the reality of God in daily life, a fearless dealing 
with sin, emphasis on quiet times for prayer and Bible study, the making 
of impregnable character, intense loyalty, team work and co-operation, 
boundless opportunities for the layman, and a new warmth, colour, 
friendliness and adventure in religious life. 


In these two ways we hope and believe God has been 
equipping us for fuller evangelistic work, by a stronger hold 
on the fullness of the Christian message and by a fresh 
experience of His Spirit in fellowship. It is not surprising 
that the follow-up work of the meetings last autumn with 
Stanley Jones should have been really effective and fruitful 
in most of the cities he visited. 

What of the future ? Continued thought is being given 
to the meaning of evangelism. Under the influence of the 
movement in religious education we are not content now to 
think of evangelism in terms only of adults, or in terms only 
of the pulpit. What does it mean in the case of little 
children, of adolescents and young people ? Obviously the 
processes of growth have to be considered, and the approach 
of the true educationist must be used in adapting means to 
ends. At a certain stage all our young people need to be 
confronted with the necessity of a real decision. But need 
evangelism be limited to that ? Should it not be concerned 
also with preparing the way, in the home, the day school and 
Sunday school, by the most devoted care and training in 
Christian habits and attitudes? These are no substitutes 
for the Spirit-guided life, but they condition it, and decisions 
do not take place in a vacuum. So we in China do not wish 
to speak of evangelism as something quite distinct from 
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education and more central to the Church’s task. We want 
to see educationists becoming more evangelistic and evan- 
gelists becoming more educational in the common work of 
educational evangelism. 

All our activities can and should be an expression of a 
dominant evangelistic purpose, in the life of the church or 
the school or the home, in mass education or community 
parish activities for rural folk, through economic experi- 
ments or promoting co-operative societies. Our Five-Year 
Movement work can be unified under the conception of 
evangelism if all we do is done in Christ as unto Him and 
under the guidance of His Holy Spirit. Fresh methods are 
being impressed into this great service: personal witness, 
group fellowship, team visitation, literature, newspapers, 
the drama and song, pictures, the cinema, the radio. There 
remains a year and a half of the Five-Year Movement, but 
many believe that we are only just at the beginning, and that 
there will be a second period in which great things are in 
store for us. Through all the changing scenes of life in 
China—and God only knows what trouble is still in store— 
the Chinese Church has faith to push forward in cheerfulness 
and hope, and gives thanks for all the love and prayers of 
her many friends abroad. 


RonALD REEs 








THE JEW AND CHRISTIAN 
EVANGELIZATION 


By SAMUEL S, COHON 


* ger object of this paper is neither an attack upon 
Christianity nor a defence of Judaism. It would 
ill fit a son of a people that has suffered and bled for con- 
science’ sake to wage war on another religion and to rob its 
followers of their faith. My purpose might be expressed 
in the words of Micah rv, 5, which may serve us as a text— 
if a text is needed in so matter of fact a discussion: ‘ All 
the peoples will walk every one in the name of his god, and 
we will walk in the name of the Lorp our God for ever and 
ever.’ The prophet addressed these words to his people, 
calling for loyalty to their ancestral faith, We employ 
them not only as an appeal to loyalty to our respective 
religious heritages but also as a plea for tolerance. No 
religion has an exclusive monopoly on salvation either in this 
life or in the hereafter. In different ways all religions direct 
their followers to the divine heights whence cometh help. 
Those engaged professionally in campaigns of evangeliza- 
tion among Jews may be so absorbed in their objective that 
they overlook the hurt which they inflict upon followers of a 
faith no less spiritual and ideal than their own. If we Jews 
had organized societies for the sole purpose of converting 
Christians to Judaism and had resorted to the methods 
generally employed by Christian missionaries in their 
endeavours to convert Jews, the Christian world would 
have had sufficient ground for being up in arms against us. 
Let me raise a voice of solemn protest on behalf of the 
Jewish people against the campaigns of aggression which 
Protestant Churches are waging against the Synagogue. 
My remarks are purposely directed to the reorganized 
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movement of evangelization among Jews as called to life 
by the missionary conferences of Budapest and Warsaw 
(1927) and as crystallized in the proceedings of the Atlantic 
City Conference (1981). Of the previous missionary 
activities among Jews we need say but little in this con- 
nexion. Christian leaders themselves seem to be painfully 
aware of their worthlessness and failure. There is much in 
the lines of the reports of these conferences and still more 
between the lines to indicate dissatisfaction and disappoint- 
ment with the outworn conversionist propaganda, with the 
character of the Hebrew-Christian proselytizers, with the 
paucity of actual baptisms and with the poor fish caught in 
the missionary net. There is much in the reports to indicate 
the indignation of some—though not all—participants in 
the conferences at gaining converts through unworthy means. 
They seem to indicate the growing awareness of Christian 
leaders that the earlier conversionist efforts for the most 
part have been not only futile but debasing. But the evils 
of the old system of missionary activities are by no means 
wholly discountenanced in the new. The Budapest Con- 
ference calls for the creation of schools which while furnishing 
a general education shall aim at gaining secret followers of 
Christ and the baptism of pupils. Among the provisions 
for medical missions, the following are included : 


the missionary service of the doctors and nurses should be supplemented 
by those of other agents especially devoted to evangelistic work. All 
patients should be invited to attend religious services at which the message 
of the Gospel is presented. Under some circumstances it may be wise 
to make attendance a condition of admittance to the hospital, but this 
cannot be insisted upon under all circumstances." 


What a commentary upon the parable of the Good 
Samaritan! In times of stress and sickness, poor and 


helpless patients are expected to pay with their souls for 
the charity which they receive. 


The indictments of the earlier forms of conversionist 
endeavours among Jews, coming from Christians vitally 
1 The Christian Approach to the Jew, p. 28, 
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interested in missionary work, indicate that at last the 
justice of our complaints is recognized, at least in part. 
The leaders of the new reorganized attempt at evangelization 
of the Jew express penitence at the failures of the past and 
profess to start with a new ‘ approach to the Jew,’ that shall 
be ‘irenic and sympathetic’ and free from the older evils. 
Part of the new ‘approach’ is the show of penitence on 
the part of the leaders of the new crusade regarding the 
centuries of wrong inflicted upon the Jewish people by the 
Church Militant. Mild references are made to the per- 
secution of the Jews by Christian nations, to the use of 
force in driving Jews to the baptismal font, and to social, 
economic and political pressure brought to bear upon them 
by way of coercing them into Christianity. In dealing 
with the Church’s age-long crime the reports touch but 
lightly upon the barest fraction of the wrath and fury visited 
upon the Jews by the established Churches from the days 
of Emperor Constantine the Great to those of Czar Nicholas 
the Little. Dr Black indicates that the call to repentance 
on the part of the leaders of the new approach to the Jew is 
intended largely to disarm Jewish opposition to present 
proselytizing endeavours. He speaks of the ‘ changed heart 
of the Church.’ Some churches have indeed shown a change 
of heart. But the churches engaged in special missionary 
propaganda among Jews have not yet experienced a real 
change of heart with regard to the Synagogue, to Judaism 
and to the Jews as a religious people. 

What does Dr Black as a Christian propose to do about 
the poison of persecution which is still working virulently in 
many lands? We might expect him to plead for a truer 
conception of political and social relations that should 
respect the rights of different religious and cultural groups 
to life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. We might expect 
a burning denunciation of the bigots who still deny the Jew 
the right to remain a Jew. We might even expect him to call 
upon his fellow-churchmen actively to encourage and help 
the Jew to greater loyalty to the faith which has brought 
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so much blessing to the world. Instead, proclaiming the 
‘new spirit of grace in the heart of the Church,’ he announces 
more energetic missionary endeavours ‘to share and impart 
all its [i.e. Christian] joys and fruitfulness ’ to the Jews, as 
if such endeavours of one kind or another have not always 
been carried on among them with disastrous consequences 
to their well-being. He and his colleagues are too humane 
to endorse the persecution of the Jewish people, but they 
do not hesitate to engage in work aiming at the destruction 
of Judaism, which is the soul of the Jewish people and without 
which it cannot possibly live. Despite their humanity, 
their object too is to prevent the Jew from remaining a 
Jew. The disintegration of Jewish religious life to which 
exaggerated attention is directed in the two reports is the 
subject not of genuine sympathy but rather of open re- 
joicing. The Budapest Conference included in its official 
findings the following reason for special evangelization 
among Jews: ‘ The present unique opportunities through 
the disruption of their ancient faith’ (p. 18). The rejoicing 
may be premature. The Jews who drift from the Synagogue 
because of Judaism’s supposed inability to satisfy their 
enquiring minds will hardly flock to the Church with its 
complicated dogmas and schemes of other-worldly salvation. 
If the prophets do not captivate these intellectuals, there 
is little hope for evangelists. The findings are couched in 
military terms when referring to evangelism among the 
Jews. There is talk of ‘the occupation of the field,’ of 
‘strategic centres and positions’ and of open warfare on 
a great religion. Of repentance, contrition and genuine 
goodwill toward Judaism there is little indication. 

In the process of advancing their cause missionaries 
often become instruments of misunderstanding and of ill- 
will. They paint the people whose souls they seek to save 
in the blackest colours in order to demonstrate the urgency 
of their redemptive work. The Warsaw Conference, for 
instance, declared that ‘some of the new developments in 


Judaism may be fraught with great danger to the world, 
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unless they are directed into Christian channels’ (p. 86). 
These cries of alarm against ‘the Jewish menace’ are 
typical expressions of the exponents of a religion of love 
by men who possibly fail to recognize that they are sowing 
the seed of discord. No wonder that some find in the 
Christian Gospel a fertile root of anti-Semitism. It is not 
only the Crucifixion story, branding the Jews as Christ- 
killers, that is to blame. The whole massed attack upon 
the conversion or annihilation of the Jew as a ‘ vessel marked 
for destruction,’ and as an inferior spiritual and moral being, 
feeds the flames of prejudice, hatred and persecution. 

Worse than maligning the Jewish people is the persistent 
misrepresentation of Judaism—amounting sometimes to 
caricature—on the part of missionaries. Dr Black’s address 
at Atlantic City on the ‘ Validity of the Christian Approach 
to the Jews’ may serve as an example. He voices his 
opinion that while Judaism is good, it is not the best; in 
fact, it ‘is not good enough to hold the modern Jew,’ for 
it lacks Jesus. He asks how one can live in the atmosphere 
of the Old Testament alone. The God of the Old Testament, 
he asserts, was ‘the God of warfare and intolerance and 
favouritism, not the Father of all His children as seen in 
Jesus.’ The claim that Judaism suits the Jew appears to 
him absurd, inasmuch as religion is not merely something 
climatic or national but some form of universal truth about 
God and conduct. 

The premise upon which Dr Black seems to build his 
arguments is that there is but one true religion, and that all 
the others are, if not tissues of lies, completely inadequate 
for the modern man. This premise used to be generally 
conceded in past generations, and is generally denied to-day. 
As man’s faculty of speech, so that of his faith expresses 
itself in varied dialects and idioms. There is more than 
one true way in which the human heart can reach out after 
the Holy One. As there is no absolute language, so there is 
no absolute religion. 

Even in the heat of proselytizing zeal we must bear 
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in mind that religions are not like garments that can be 
exchanged without affecting the wearer. Religion expresses 
itself not only in external forms of worship, in abstract 
principles of belief and in objective moral standards. It 
is not correctly evaluated when approached from the 
standpoint of this or that doctrine, rite or ethical precept. 
Religion must be viewed from the standpoint of the people 
whose inner life, soul and inspiration it is. An advanced 
religion like Judaism or Christianity is on this account not 
only one religion among others but also the flowering of 
the religious life of all humanity, the fulfilment and con- 
summation of man’s deepest spiritual yearnings and aspira- 
tions. Religion is never a mere formal creed and external 
observance, it is essentially a life, the ideal life of a people 
that constitute the ecclesia—and the ideal life of its individual 
sons and daughters. To tear away a person from the 
religion of his people, to which he is linked with all the 
fibres of his being, both physical and psychical, amounts 
to cutting him off from the source of life and idealism. It 
is as tragic for a man to be without a people as without a 
country. Severed from his heritage and from his living 
spiritual tradition, his soul withers and his character suffers 
irreparable damage. Hence the innumerable tragedies 
in the lives of converts, and the moral failures to which 
Professor Richter refers. Unless a man has naturally shed 
the culture, traditions and faith in which he was born 
and reared, and grown into the life and spirit of another 
religion, his conversion represents an act of violence to his 
inner life. 

In their zeal conversionists not only caricature the alien 
faith but sometimes misrepresent their own as well. They 
generally pursue Paul’s policy of being all things to all 
people. Jewish assimilationists are advised that Christianity 
recognizes neither Greek nor Jew. Nationalists are told that 
Christianity does ‘not want to denationalize the convert 
from Judaism.’ A number of participants in the Atlantic 
City Conference reiterated that the convert must be helped 
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‘to retain his Jewishness’ and ‘to become a better Jew.’ 
These declarations, if sincere, ignore historic experience. 
Nineteen centuries have failed to produce a single example 
of a Jewish community accepting some form of Christianity 
and retaining its Jewishness, unless we consider the tragic 
example of the Marranos. 

Furthermore the papers presented before the Atlantic 
City Conference produce the impression that those who 
seek the conversion of the Jews are not very sure of their 
own orthodoxy. They say little of the distinctive tenets 
of the Christian faith. Their one point of emphasis is 
sharing the personality of Jesus with the Jews. Are they 
candid in their claim? Is this really all they ask of us ? 
Are they satisfied with the Unitarians and the ever-growing 
body of modernists and humanists within Protestantism 
who have Jesus? Furthermore, are they so sure of the 
historical Jesus whom they desire so ardently to give to the 
Jews? There are still extremely grave questions connected 
with His life and teachings. The relation of Jesus to the 
movements and vexing problems of His age is still unsettled. 
Neither is it definitely established wherein His originality con- 
sisted or what constitutes His ethical and religious message. 
Except for pseudo-scientific writers, Jesus is still a man 
whom nobody really knows. The findings of the Warsaw 
Conference state : 


We bring to the Jews the Gospel of the love of God shown to us in 
Jesus of Nazareth, seen of men, crucified, risen and glorified. He is the 
fulfilment of the Law—the Redeemer of mankind from sin and death ; 
He is the fulfilment of the hopes spoken by the Prophets—the true 
Messiah ; He is the Incarnate Word of God. Jesus Christ is the ‘spiritual 
centre ’ from which alone the Jews will derive true inspiration and national 
redemption (p. 87). 


For nineteen centuries the Jew has heard and rejected 
this message. Nothing has happened in modern times, 
either in the world of biblical and historical science or in the 
sphere of religious experience, calling for the reversal of his 
historical position on this subject. 
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Christians sometimes assert that it is not their purpose 
to draw the Jew to the Church but rather to bring Jesus 
to the Synagogue. ‘ Why,’ they ask, ‘ cannot a Jew accept 
Jesus and remain a loyal Jew? And why cannot Judaism 
welcome Jesus as its Lord and, at the same time, carry 
forward its religious tradition?’ The answer to these 
questions is furnished by history. The past nineteen 
centuries have shown that such fusion has been impossible. 
In the early centuries of Christianity Judeo-Christians 
frequented the synagogues and shared in Jewish life. The 
confusion which resulted demonstrated that dual allegiance 
is as undesirable in religion as in politics. Some Christians 
can hardly think of religion aside from Jesus. Hence they 
look upon any faith that is without Jesus as incomplete. 
He is indeed central to the whole Christian scheme of life. 
A Jew’s acceptance of Jesus is equivalent to a transfer of 
allegiance to another religion, to a withdrawal of loyalty 
from his ancestral faith and an identification with Christi- 
anity. The proposal that Judaism accept Jesus as its 
Master is based on an inadequate understanding of its 
character. A priest once asked me: ‘Why do you not 
become Christians, inasmuch as Jesus was a Jew and most 
of His doctrines grew out of Jewish teaching?’ ‘ By 
accepting Christianity,’ he argued, ‘you do not give up 
Judaism; you only add to it the belief in Jesus Christ.’ 
My answer was that in some instances an addition trans- 
forms the original. Should the pharmacist add a single 
grain to the physician’s prescription, he thereby alters 
its character and may harm instead of benefiting the patient. 
Jesus is the extra grain in the composition of Judaism which 
radically changes its whole nature. 

Christianity took over the Jewish idea of God and the 
moral ideal, the sacred Scriptures, the Sabbath and the 
festivals, and by adding to them the belief in the divinity 
of Christ transformed them completely. The unity of God 
was turned into a trinity. The moral pattern which 
Judaism visioned in God Christianity transferred in the 
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main to Jesus. Godlikeness is manifested in Jesus, who 
looms as the model of goodness and true life for all Christian 
believers. Whereas in Judaism ethical monotheism forms 
the basis of the spiritual and ethical life, in Christianity 
everything centres in Jesus Christ. Judaism places man 
in direct relation to God. Christianity claims that no one 
comes to the Father but by Jesus, His Son (John xrv, 6). 

The Bible of Judaism became for the Church an Old 
Testament, secondary in authority to the so-called New 
Testament. The personality of Jesus thus replaced the 
Torah. The Sabbath was changed to Sunday and became 
commemorative of the legendary resurrection of Jesus. 
The Jewish calendar of fasts and feasts, based upon Jewish 
historical experience and stressing dominant religious ideals, 
gave way to a calendar of holy days celebrating events 
connected with the life and death of Jesus. The religious 
life of the Jew is set to the rhythm of the Torah and 
tradition; Christian life follows the rhythm of the story 
of Jesus. Even liberal Christians, such as Unitarians who 
have discarded all belief in the divine Christ and accept 
only the prophetic character of Jesus, observe the festivals 
of the birth and resurrection of Jesus which in their theology 
they deny. 

In Judaism, on the other hand, no individual has been 
permitted to acquire the place of absolute supremacy, 
which belongs only to God. It has produced numerous 
great spirits, who by their life and death truly sanctified 
God’s name. The addition of Jesus, either as a divine 
being or as the supreme master, to a pure theistic religion 
like Judaism would change its very essence. To say to 
Jews that by accepting Jesus they will not only remain Jews 
but even become better Jews is like assuring Lutherans, 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians or Congregationalists 
that they will become better Protestants by accepting the 
Pope as their supreme pontiff. 

A campaign to share Jesus with the Jewish people was 
partly understandable in earlier ages when the foundations 
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of Christianity seemed to its followers unassailable. It 
appears most strange at a time when numerous liberal 
Christians seek to remove Christ from Christianity. 

Dr John McDowell states that ‘ not to offer the Gospel 
to the Jew would be to discriminate against the Jews and 
thus be guilty of doing the very thing against which the 
Jews protest to-day.’! No, we should not mind it in the 
least. Indeed, this is what we ask for. As victims of 
discrimination in political and social relations, in employ- 
ment and in professional opportunities, we should not 
complain if we were discriminated against in conversionist 
propaganda. 

The further argument that Christianity is necessarily a 
missionary religion ignores the fact that, in a sense, every 
advanced religion is missionary in character, inasmuch as 
it seeks to affect the lives of its followers and to hold out its 
truths and standards before the whole of mankind. There 
are two ways in which religions carry on their missionary 
work: the way of militant conversion and the way of 
holding out a kindly light for those who of their own accord 
wish to follow. The second method calls for the con- 
version of the nominal followers of the faith as a preliminary 
to gaining the esteem of the rest of the world. The much 
misunderstood ‘ mission of Israel’ consists in just this. It 
seeks to make Israel a people in whose hearts is the Law, an 
exemplar of devotion and of righteousness. It seeks to 
affect others by the force of example only. Sometimes our 
loyalty to our religious ideals elicits the approbation of 
others who of their own accord ask to be admitted to our 
fellowship. However, we engage in no organized campaign 
of conversion among non-Jews. 

Missionary work of the second order is not only the 
prerogative but the obligation of every religious fellowship. 
If Christianity, as embodied in private and in social life, in 
the home, the market-place and the Church, awakens the 
esteem of Jews and arouses their desire to ‘ share its joys and 


* The Besentials of Christianity, cited in Christians and Jews, p. 81. 
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fruitfulness ’ it will not meet with the criticism of thoughtful 
Jews. We have nothing to say regarding Jews who without 
hostility to their own people and without base and ulterior 
motives withdraw from the Synagogue and join the Church. 
Whatever we may think of their judgment, we do not deny 
their right to follow the dictates of their consciences, Our 
criticism is directed against the organized campaigns of 
aggression on Judaism, campaigns predicating the in- 
feriority of both Judaism and the Jewish people, campaigns 
which though barren of accomplishment foment strife and 
ill-will, The missionary character of Christianity gives it 
no mandate to invade other religious communities and to 
interfere with their modes of living and thinking. 

Christian aggression is particularly deplorable in this 
age of open warfare on all forms of religion. While we are 
pitted against each other, communism proceeds with its 
war of extermination of all religion. Anti-religious forces are 
growing in power. The antagonisms between the historical 
religions are fuel for their flames. The time calls not for 
religious bigotry or for undermining other religions in order 
to secure a few questionable or nominal converts, but for 
co-operation to ensure the very existence of organized 
religion under the devastating attacks of political radicalism 
and applied science. With multitudes of unchurched men 
and women of Christian descent there is enough work for 
constructive Christian endeavour without worrying about 
‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ We are aware of our 
own problems with regard to the unsynagogued, and hope to 
be able to cope with them ourselves. Let us win the pagans 
within our respective folds for faith and devotion to our 
religious ideals. Let all the peoples walk each one in the 
name of its God, but let us go in the name of the Lorp our 
God for ever and ever. 


SaMUEL S. CoHON 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON A COMPLAINT 
REGARDING CHRISTIAN PROPA- 
GANDA AMONG JEWS 


By EDWYN BEVAN 


T is a happy thing that we have these frank and 
friendly statements by prominent Jewish teachers of 

the grounds on which they hold all efforts on the part of 
Christians to attach Jews to the Christian Church mis- 
taken and wrong. Any observations on their arguments 
made by a Christian ought to be accompanied by an equally 
frank confession of the wrongs which Jews have suffered 
from Christians in the past. I hardly think that the present 
persecution of Jews in Germany can count as wrongs 
inflicted by Christians as such. It is not on religious so 
much as on racial grounds that the Germans are persecuting, 
not as Christians, but as ‘ Aryans,’ not under the sign of 
the Cross, but under that of the pagan svastika. So that 
I think the resentment which such persecution naturally 
creates among Jews in other countries cannot fairly be 
directed against Christians who try to bring Jews within 
the Christian Church. But it may also no doubt be true 
that methods of propaganda have sometimes been adopted 
by Christians which Jews rightly regard as wrong. Further, 
it should be admitted that the arguments of the Jewish 
Rabbis are cogent as against the position held by many 
people who profess to be Christians. To think that these 
questions could be discussed between Jews and Christians 
without some soreness in the Jewish mind caused by the 
memories (perhaps subconscious) of ancient wrong and 
present misunderstanding would be asking too much of 
human nature. One can only, while recognizing this, do 
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one’s best to put forward what one believes to justify, if one 
accepts the Christian belief about the universe, attempts to 
convince non-Christians, including Jews, that this belief is 
the true one. 

The fullest statement of the Jewish position is made by 
Rabbi Samuel Cohon, and I shall therefore concentrate 
my observations on this. The first question is: Does 
Rabbi Cohon mean his statement to be simply a statement 
of the Jewish position on grounds which are held valid by 
Jews, but not by Christians, or does he mean it to be an 
argument which ought logically to convince Christians 
on grounds held in common by both sides? Obviously no 
controversial argument can be cogent except in so far as 
it starts from common ground: so far as it implies pre- 
suppositions not shared by the other side it is of the nature 
of a petitio principii. I gather that Rabbi Cohon does 
mean his argument to be an appeal to Christians on grounds 
which they ought themselves to admit. But, if so, we 
have not yet got in this paper a real coming to grips, on 
the part of Rabbi Cohon, with the Christian position. He 
plainly does not himself understand what it is. And there 
is some excuse for this, for unquestionably the attitude of 
many Christians, whom Rabbi Cohon knows, may obscure it. 
I think, however, that the truest and most authoritative 
exponents of Christianity would agree with the following 
statement. 

The belief about the ground of the universe, about God, 
which a man chooses for himself to live by is a question 
between himself and God, and no other human being—no 
father, no civil ruler, no society in which he was born— 
has any right to inflict upon him penalties with the purpose 
of causing him to follow any other belief than that which 
commends itself to his conscience as the best. It is also 
evil for any person, or any society, to offer a man any 
reward or attraction to induce him to profess a belief he does 
not really hold. This principle would condemn any methods 
of Christian propaganda which hold out worldly advantages 
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of any kind as an inducement for Jews to profess them- 
selves Christians. If such methods are still being adopted 
anywhere, as Rabbi Cohon suggests, true Christianity would 
emphatically condemn them. We may therefore leave aside 
all the charges which Rabbi Cohon brings under this head ; 
for here there is no controversy between him and us. The 
question we are now considering—whether any organized 
effort, as such, on the part of Christians to bring Jews into 
the Church is mistaken and wrong—can be considered quite 
apart from abuses in particular instances, which would have 
to be dealt with by enquiry into local and personal facts. 
Even where no such methods are adopted, Rabbi Cohon 
still thinks Christian propaganda mistaken and wrong. 
Whether a Christian can possibly take such a view, on 
the ground of his belief about the universe, is what we have 
to consider. We believe that, while it is wrong for a 
Christian to try to make any man profess Christianity by 
the infliction of pains or prospects of worldly reward, it is 
the duty of a Christian to do everything he can to lead 
other men to choose for themselves, also on the ground of 
what they sincerely recognize as truth, the Christian belief 
about the universe as the view to live by. This would imply 
that the only legitimate form of propaganda for a Christian 
is in some way or other to say ‘Look.’ All he can do 
legitimately is to put Christianity before other men; it 
may be by argument calling their attention to points which 
seem to him essential ; it may be, without speaking on the 
subject, by confronting them with Christianity in practice. 
But when a Christian has done all he can to make men 
acquainted with Christianity, to call their attention to the 
essential considerations, he must leave it to each man’s 
free choice, each man’s responsibility before God, whether 
he decides for the Christian view or not. This means that 
the believers in any religion ought to incur no condemnation 
if they try to put their view of the world before others in 
the mode they consider best calculated to bring those others 
to see it too. What particular mode of propaganda ought 
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to be followed in each particular case depends on circum- 
stances. In many cases argument would not be the way 
best calculated to commend a religion: it might often 
be more effective to leave it wholly to the appeal of the 
religion shown in action. There are Jews who have con- 
sidered every aspect of the problem of religion which I 
could possibly put before them and are still honestly con- 
vinced that Judaism is preferable to Christianity : I do not 
think it would be for me to argue with such men. But 
there are also a great many Jews who have never had 
presented to them considerations which seem to Christians 
essential, and if a society of Christians makes an organized 
effort to invite the attention of these Jews to these con- 
siderations it would seem a violation of religious freedom 
to prevent them from doing so. I do not think that Rabbi 
Cohon would deny that many Jews who have become 
Christians have done so in perfect honesty, believing (mis- 
takenly, he would of course hold) that it was the better way. 
In each case they would be able to point to some person or 
event as having brought certain considerations with power 
to their minds which before had not been present to them. 
If Christians are bound, on their suppositions, to call 
other men’s attention to the claim of Jesus, Jews must be 
equally justified, on their suppositions, in inviting other 
men to consider the Jewish view of the universe. Rabbi 
Cohon says, ‘ If we Jews had organized societies for the sole 
purpose of converting Christians to Judaism and had 
resorted to the methods generally employed by Christian 
missionaries in their endeavours to convert Jews, the 
Christian world would have had sufficient ground for being 
up in arms against us.’ I am not quite sure what methods 
Rabbi Cohon has in mind, but it is agreed between us that 
any mode of propaganda other than inviting men to look 
is illegitimate. But I think we can gather from this sentence 
that Rabbi Cohon thinks that, even apart from undesirable 
methods, any organized attempt on the part of Jews to 
convert men to Judaism would be resented by the Christian 
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world. If any Christians resented it, they would in my 
view (and I think that I speak for the best exponents of 
Christianity) be untrue to the principles of Christianity. 
Supposing a society of Jews in a town took a hall and gave 
lectures on the Jewish view of the world, showing its superi- 
ority to the Christian view, and pointing out to their 
hearers that it was open to anyone so desiring to join, as 
a proselyte, a society of men who made the view described 
the basis of conduct, and if, as a consequence of this 
exposition, a certain number of people who had hitherto 
professed Christianity became proselytes, any Christians 
who subjected such people to social penalties would act 
very wrongly. Similarly, if in consequence of a Christian 
mission a certain number of Jews join the Christian Church, 
Jews who subject such people to social penalties act wrongly, 
although it would be perfectly legitimate for Jews to combat 
Christian propaganda by counter-propaganda—that is to 
say, by an organized effort to convince Jews who might be 
attracted to Christianity that the Christian arguments 
were unsound or that the facts were not such as the Christian 
missionaries represented them to be. 

Why do not Jews make such an organized effort to 
bring Christians to the Jewish view of the world? There 
are two answers. One is that even if Christians ought not 
to resent such propaganda they would as a matter of fact 
resent it if it had any success; and Jews have as much as 
they can do, as it is, to avoid trouble with the Gentile world : 
they do not want to go out of their way to create gratuitous 
trouble by doing something provocative. This answer, 
I fear, has a certain truth: probably, as the world is, a 
successful Jewish mission among Christians would cause 
resentment :! if a Christian allows this, it can only be 

1 Though this would, I think, happen much less to-day than in former generations, 
partly because people are now accustomed to a multitudinous confusion in beliefs 
about the universe. There has been some Moslem propaganda in England in recent 


times. It has had, it is true, very limited success, but I have not detected that such 


success as it has had (including the capture of Lord Headley) has excited the slightest 
fesentment in the British public.' 
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with shame. But the fact that many Christians are bad 
Christians, although it may have to be taken account of 
in Jewish practice, does not affect the question whether 
Christian propaganda among Jews is in principle wrong, 
and that is what we are now considering. 

The other answer is that the difference of spiritual value 
between Judaism and Christianity is so small that it is not 
worth while for Jews to try to convert Christians. This is 
the supposition that underlies a good deal of Rabbi Cohon’s 
argument in this paper. And it raises an exceedingly 
important and difficult question—perhaps the most funda- 
mental religious question which confronts us at the present 
day. The question is: What elements in religion ought to 
be universal, and what elements rightly differ, according to 
various types of religion, between race and race, between 
people and people, between time and time, between man 
and man? It is plain, from the fundamental theist point 
of view common to Judaism and Christianity, that some 
elements in religion ought to be universal. For instance, 
belief in God as one God: polytheism is definitely wrong, 
wherever it occurs, an aberration, not a legitimate variety. 
Or belief in God as righteous: all views of God, such as 
some pantheist views, which make Him indistinguishably 
good and evil, or without moral character, are definitely 
wrong. On the other hand, there are many elements in 
religion which rightly vary. One man’s, or one people’s, 
forms of devotion rightly differ from another’s, according 
to differences of tradition and temperament. If no two 
things which are contradictory can both be true, two things 
which are different can both be true. If truth as a whole is 
a harmonious system, one man may rightly give prominence 
to this part of it, and another man to that other part of it. 

Thus it is possible to go wrong in two ways. We may 
treat something in religion which ought to be universal 
as something which need not be universal, and thus regard 
forms of religion which lack this element as, nevertheless, 
just as good as forms of religion which have it ; or, on the 
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other hand, we may treat something which rightly varies 
as something which ought to be universal, and so waste our 
time, or do worse, in trying to force upon an individual 
or a people something in our own religion which is quite 
rightly absent from theirs. A mistake of the first kind 
would have been made by Judaism and Christianity in 
the days of the ancient paganism if they had agreed to 
recognize other forms of religion as equivalent to their own. 
The pagan religions all together formed a happy family : 
Isis was not jealous if'a man worshipped Mithras as well, 
or threw incense on the altar of the Emperor’s Genius. The 
pagans could not understand the strange intolerance of © 
Judaism and Christianity, which made them stand severely 

aloof, refuse to enter the happy family and say that all the 
other religions were offensive to God. ‘Intolerance’ is 
not the right word, since there was no question of Jews (or 
of Christians at first) imposing pains on pagans because they 
followed some pagan religion; call it rather ‘ intran- 
sigence’: Jews and Christians would never make a pact 
of friendship with these religions, would never admit that 
they were legitimate forms of religion. Alone of the 
religions then in the world the two intransigent ones have 
survived. Such intransigence is essential to Jewish and 
Christian belief, and in what Rabbi Cohon writes about 
no religion having an exclusive monopoly, and all religions 
directing their followers in different ways to the divine 
heights, he is leaving out of sight the complication made 
by this essential intransigence. The actual statements 
of Rabbi Cohon a Christian can accept: it is true that ‘no 
religion has an exclusive monopoly’; it is true that all 
religions direct (or may direct) their followers to God. But 
although these phrases as they stand are true, they are 
often used to suggest (and I think Rabbi Cohon in this 
connexion suggests) something quite untrue—that all 
religion leads men to salvation equally well, that all religions 
are equally good ways to God, that all the differences between 
religion are legitimate varieties, that there are no differences 
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produced by a greater or less admixture of definite error. All 
religions may be pipes through which the divine water may 
flow, but through some it flows comparatively pure, through 
others very muddy and mixed with deleterious matter. 
When the consideration that all religions have truth 
in them is used as an argument against the adherents of 
any religion seeking to draw others to it, the argument is 
cogent only if this falsehood is suggested, that all religions 
are equally good. The word ‘tolerance’ is dangerously 
ambiguous; it is sometimes used as the antithesis of 
‘intransigence,’ and while Jews and Christians ought 
always to be tolerant of other religions they ought always 
also to hold fast to their intransigence. They ought never to 
impose penalties upon any believer in another religion, 
because he will not accept Judaism or Christianity; but 
equally they ought never to say of any other religion: ‘ It 
is just as good as ours.’ Of course, it is only with regard 
to those elements in religion which ought to be universal 
that the intransigence is in place: with regard to the 
properly variable elements, one may rightly say, ‘ Another 
man’s religious practice is as good as my own.’ But it is a 
contradiction in terms to affirm that an element in religion 
ought to be universal and to say that any religion which 
lacks it is as good as a religion which has it. And if a 
religion which lacks it is in that respect definitely defective, 
that defect is necessarily a loss to the follower of such a 
religion: his religious life must in some way suffer for the 
want of it, his way to God be to that extent broken. But 
if so, it is a duty of charity in the follower of the more 
perfect religion to do anything he can to help his neighbours 
to get the missing element. Anything wrong, anything 
defective, in a man’s view of God must be an evil for him, 
and we ought not to allow our neighbours to go on suffer- 
ing under any evil if there is anything we can do to remove 
it. A Jew in the Greco-Roman world who showed his pagan 
neighbour the wrongness of polytheism, who drew him under 
the wings of the Shekinah, was performing a duty of charity. 
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Now I think that a Jewish Rabbi and a Christian might 
well agree on the principles just stated as abstract principles 
—(1) that certain elements in religion ought to be universal ; 
(2) that in regard to them a Jew or a Christian could never 
admit that a religion which lacked them was satisfactory, 
could never be other than intransigent; (8) that it was 
a duty of charity to draw one’s neighbour’s attention” to 
the missing element. The acuteness of the problem comes 
when you have to determine in concrete what elements 
ought to be universal and what elements rightly vary. If 
Christians are right in regarding belief in Jesus as an element 
which ought to be universal, the rest follows: that they 
ought to refuse to regard as satisfactory any religion which 
lacks it, that they ought to do all they can to draw their 
neighbour’s attention to the claims of Jesus. But are 
Christians right in this supposition ? That is the question. 
What Rabbi Cohon’s complaint comes to is this: Christians 
ought to regard this element as one which rightly varies ; 
they are wrong therefore in being intransigent about it ; 
they ought to recognize that Judaism, although it lacks 
this element, is just as good a religion for Jews as their own 
religion is for them; and thus all attempts on their part to 
call the attention of Jews to the claims of Jesus are mistaken 
on grounds which Christians ought to recognize. A diffi- 
culty we come to here is that Rabbi Cohon does not himself 
think that belief in Jesus is an element which rightly varies : 
he thinks it definitely false ; his argument only implies that 
he thinks that Christians ought to regard it as an element in 
religion which may be present or absent without affecting 
the value of a religion. But can Rabbi Cohon, if he really 
thinks about it, regard belief and disbelief in Jesus as to this 
extent indifferent ? Whether one is a Christian or not, one 
must, I think, recognize that the whole of distinctively 
Christian belief would be nonsense if belief in Jesus were 
not something which ought rightly to be universal, just 
as the whole of Jewish belief would be nonsense if belief in 
the unity of God were not a belief which ought to be universal. 
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And Rabbi Cohon’s own view of belief in Jesus agrees, in a 
sense, with the Christian view more than the view of it 
which he suggests as right for Christians: the view of its 
being a legitimate variety. For the man who thinks the 
belief definitely false and the man who thinks it definitely 
true may both agree in this—that the belief makes an 
important difference, one way or the other, to religion. I do 
not think a Jew can consistently base his plea for ‘ toler- 
ance’ on the ground that Judaism and Christianity are 
equally good religions, Judaism for Jews and Christianity 
for Gentiles. If the distinctively Christian belief—belief 
in Jesus, belief in the Trinitarian aspect of God—is not 
true, it must be a grievous spiritual harm to Christians that 
they should hold it. If it is true, it must be a definite 
spiritual loss to Jews that they do not hold it. If it is 
possible to regard belief in Jesus as a legitimate variety 
for Gentiles, then I cannot see any logical ground why a 
member of the Jewish community who embraces it should 
be considered to have abandoned Judaism. It certainly 
seems to me inconsistent to say to a fellow-Jew: ‘ The 
Trinitarian aspect of God is so definitely an error that in 
accepting it you have deserted the Jewish belief which is 
the only true one,’ and to say to a Christian: ‘ The Trini- 
tarian belief, the Unitarian belief, it really doesn’t make any 
essential difference : one is just as good and true as the other.’ 

A great deal of the trouble, it seems to me, is due to the 
character of the Jewish community, its being a national 
community and a religious community both together. As 
such it is a strange survival in the modern western world— 
the survival of a type of community which in primitive 
times was general. In those times religion was everywhere 
ethnic or tribal: each nation or tribe had its own god or 
gods: to abandon the religion of a community was a dis- 
loyalty to the community as a national or racial unit. The 
ethnic type of religion seems thus to mark a more backward 
stage of development, as compared with those religions 
which make a universal claim, and adherence to which is, 
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when genuine, an act of individual determination. A 
Christian accepting the old Hebrew view of Israel as the 
specially chosen people of God may, I think, explain how a 
relatively backward type of religion was nevertheless the 
vehicle for the supreme divine revelation before the coming 
of Christ, by pleading that it was not a backward type of 
religion then, as compared with other religions of the ancient 
world. They were all ethnic; and, since God adapted 
His progressive revelation to the different stages of man’s 
advance, He Himself, in an age when all religion was ethnic, 
took embodiment, as it were, in the form of a national 
Deity, and so trained this one people till a time was come 
when the national limitations could fall away and the God 
of Israel could be revealed as the God equally of all the 
children of men. But the fact that Judaism still in the 
modern world clings to a form of community in which the 
national character and the religious character are combined 
does make difficulties. It makes it hard for a Jew to be 
conceded by his community that perfect freedom of religious 
choice which a national community otherwise concedes to 
its members. An Englishman or a Frenchman may be a 
Christian or a theosophist or an atheist without any weaken- 
ing of his loyalty to his national community; but for a 
Jew to become a Christian seems a disloyalty ; he cannot 
accept the Christian belief about the universe and retain un- 
broken in social matters his bond with the Jewish community. 

The ethnic type of religion is believed by Christians to 
be one now superseded. The text therefore which Rabbi 
Cohon quotes from Micah—‘ All the peoples will walk 
every one in the name of his god, and we will walk in the 
name of JHVH our God for ever and ever ’—would not 
seem to a Christian to give the true attitude for a present- 
day believer in JHVH. No doubt the words might have 
an interpretation which a Christian could accept. If it be 
understood to mean that those who adhere to the God 
of Moses desire to be loyal to Him to the end, whatever other 
gods other people may follow, a Christian could take the 
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words for himself. But Rabbi Cohon seems to use it in the 
sense that a Jew should consider every other people justified 
in following other gods: if used to mean this, a Christian 
can only strongly repudiate it as a principle. He cannot 
regard the fact that other peoples have a view of God to 
a greater or less extent false or defective as other than an 
evil in which he ought not to acquiesce, if there is anything 
he can do to help them to a better view. If Micah meant 
that an ancient Israelite ought to acquiesce in other peoples 
having false views of God, then Micah does not represent 
the highest level attained by Hebrew religion. For we 
find another view represented by those Jews who in ancient 
times drew proselytes from the heathen world to the 
Synagogue. If the words of Micah are understood in the 
sense seemingly put upon them by Rabbi Cohon, then Micah 
himself had set forth a nobler vision in the preceding verses : 


Many nations shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of JHVH, and to the house of the God of Jacob; and he will 
teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths [not the paths of our 
own national gods}: for out of Zion shall go forth the law [for other 
peoples], and the word of JHVH from Jerusalem. And he [not Osiris nor 
Marduk nor Apollo nor Mars] shall judge between many peoples, and 
shall reprove strong nations afar off. 


A Jew who in the days of Philo put the faith of Israel 
in such a way before a heathen neighbour that his neighbour 
forsook his own national god might be said to have ‘ waged 
war on another religion,’ to have ‘robbed’ a believer in 
Osiris of his faith—the phrases used by Rabbi Cohon of 
Christians who bring Jews over to Christianity. But such 
words would suggest something quite untrue, that such 
‘war,’ such ‘robbing’ was a hostile act to the Osiris- 
worshipper brought over to Judaism. It was, on the 
contrary, an act of charity. -To wage war on an untrue 
belief is the act of a lover of men—provided always that 
the war does not use improper means of persuasion, but 
consists only in confronting men with what the adherent to 
a particular religion believes to be the truer view. 
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But is it not presumption in the adherent to any religion, 
it may be asked, to suppose that his view is the truer view ? 
That depends on how he has come by his view. If it is 
simply by the fact of his being born in a particular com- 
munity it may be presumption in him to suppose that the 
view of his community is necessarily better than the view 
of some other community, just as it may be presumption 
on the part of a Briton to suppose that his national tradi- 
tions are necessarily better than those of an American. 
But if a man’s adherence to a particular religion is due to 
his individual reason and conscience having told him that 
this religion is the best, then to censure him afterwards 
because he believes it to be better than some other form of 
religion is plainly absurd. No doubt a large number of 
professing Christians profess Christianity simply because 
they happened to be born in a Christian society: even if 
the ethnic view of religion is not a view really compatible 
with the Christian faith, a great multitude of men in all 
Christian countries do practically lapse into the ethnic view. 
It remains true that every genuine Christian is a Christian 
by an act of individual deliberate adherence to the Church. 

I should judge that there are many Jews to-day who find 
the combination of the national character and the religious 
character in the Jewish community something uncomfort- 
able. I gather this from observing attempts on the part 
of Jews to get rid of one or other of the two characters 
and simplify the matter by leaving only one character in 
being. I have two Jewish friends, L. and C. L. is a 
passionate nationalist ; one of his main objects in life is 
to secure the existence of the Jewish community as a nation 
among the nations: he has thrown himself actively into 
the Zionist movement. But he has no belief in the Jewish 
religion: the ‘rabbinical’ tradition he detests, as useless 
rubbish encumbering the national life. His own religious 
position could, I suppose, be described as an agnosticism 
verging on atheism, combined with a very real admiration 
for sincere religion in others, Christians and Jews. He 
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would feel no objection to a Jew becoming religiously a 
Christian, if he remained nationally loyal to the Jewish 
community. If a Jewish State was ever established in 
Palestine he would wish Jews belonging to it to have the 
same freedom to become Christians or theosophists, or 
anything else they liked, as is enjoyed by Englishmen or 
Frenchmen or Americans. It is, on the contrary, the 
national character in Judaism which my other friend, C., 
wants to get rid of : he wants to leave the Jewish community 
a purely religious body standing in the modern world for a 
particular view of God. He regards Zionism as the most 
lamentably false step: nationally each Jew should belong 
only to the people in which he is legally a subject, British, 
American, or whatever it may be. Any attempt to put 
a national character upon Judaism is wrong. He would 
like it to be a community, adherence to which is constituted 
by deliberate individual choice, as, for example, adherence 
to the Society of Friends. At present the adherents to his 
Liberal Jewish Synagogue are all, or practically all, Jewish 
by race. But that need not be so, he thinks, in the future. 
Any Gentile, convinced that the Liberal Jewish view of 
God is the truest one, might join the community as a full 
member. As the Christian view of God becomes untenable 
for western men in the days to come, the Liberal Jewish 
Synagogue may make a much wider appeal, may offer a 
refuge to souls a-drift. Thus in time it might cease to have 
any special connexion with Jewish descent and be simply 
the society of those who accepted and propagated amongst 
men the Liberal Jewish view of God. 

In a sense it is no doubt true that Christianity is out to 
destroy all other religions. So too, I think, is Judaism, 
when Judaism is true to its highest visions. For JHVH 
(whom Christians also worship) is a jealous God: one 
cannot get away from that, though some people would like 
to do so. But it has to be said that when such verbs as 
‘destroy’ are used they present things in quite another 
light from that in which they appear to a Christian who 
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desires other men to recognize the claim he makes for Jesus. 
For if, as Rabbi Cohon truly says, all religions have in them 
some truth, that truth does not perish when it is included 
in a larger truth. It does not seem to a Christian that the 
truth for which a pious Jew stands is negated if the Jew adds 
to it what is comprised in the Christian faith, but, on the 
contrary, now at last to stand out in its full significance 
and power. What the Christian wants to ‘destroy’ is 
not the truth in any other religion, but that admixture of 
error in another religion, or that limitation, which prevents 
the adherents to it seeing their own truth englobed in the 
fuller truth. The Christian accepts the view of the time 
process presented in the Old Testament as marked by a 
series of ‘ mighty acts ’ of God—creation, the call of Israel, 
the deliverances of Israel, the judgment of the captivity, 
and the restoration—and he sees all these mighty acts leading 
up to a supreme mighty act of the same God in His coming 
into the world in a special way in Jesus. The mighty acts 
which are the basis of the Jewish faith have not lost their 
significance, the Christian thinks, if the supreme mighty 
act is added to them; they gain a new significance. Of 
course that is not how a Jew sees things: for him the 
supposed mighty act which Christians think they see is an 
illusion, and accordingly the Christian addition to the 
Jewish faith does not, they would say, illuminate it, but 
obscures it. The Christian addition destroys its purity. 
But the Jew may nevertheless picture how the ‘ destroy- 
ing’ appears from the Christian standpoint, if he thinks 
of his own attitude to atheistic humanitarianism. Some 
one who does not believe in a God may have an ardent 
faith in the brotherhood of man and base on it admirable 
activities. A pious Jew would not consider that if the 
humanitarian added to his belief in the brotherhood of man 
a belief in the Fatherhood of God, his belief in the brother- 
hood of man would thereby be destroyed; it would gain 
new significance by being englobed in the larger truth. 
On the other hand, so long as the humanitarian remained 
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unconvinced of the Jewish faith, it would seem to him that 
the lucidity of his own belief would be impaired if he added 
to it what he would regard as the Jews’ illusory belief in a 
non-existent supernatural Being. 

If it should seem to Rabbi Cohon that I have not enough 
imaginative sympathy to understand how disagreeable to 
a pious Jew Christian propaganda among Jews must be, 
I might point out that, as an Anglican Christian, I am very 
much in the same position in regard to Roman Catholic 
propaganda among Anglicans and Protestants as he is in 
regard to Christian propaganda among Jews. Just as 
belief in the brotherhood of man seems to a pious Jew 
defective if not completed by belief in God, just as a Jew’s 
belief in God seems to me defective if not completed by 
belief in Jesus, so my belief in Jesus seems defective to a 
Roman Catholic if not completed by belief in the Roman 
doctrine of the Church. To a Roman Catholic his doctrine 
of the Church is something which ought to be universal in 
religion; it is therefore something about which charity 
compels him to be intransigent : if he can do anything to 
bring other Christians to recognize this doctrine and so 
complete their imperfect Christian faith, he will do so. 
In this sense he is out to destroy all forms of Christianity 
other than Roman. If anyone I knew who had hitherto 
held what seems to me a purer Christian view were induced 
by Roman propaganda to exchange it for the Roman view, 
I should regard it as regrettable. I should certainly be 
sorry if one of my children became a Roman Catholic. But 
it would not be reasonable to ask Roman Catholics to stop 
their efforts to bring people into their Church ; I ought not 
to resent Roman Catholic propaganda: I see that, granted 
their belief about the universe, they could not consistently 
stop propaganda. I should be wrong if I tried to get any 
external constraint used in order to prevent them from 
putting before men generally what they believe to be saving 
truth. If I had a son and he became a Roman Catholic 
it would be wrong of me to put any pressure upon him, 
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by threatening him with displeasure or in any other way, 
to deter him from following his conscience. But I should 
rightly do all I could to dissuade him, so far as that could 
be done by begging him to consider what seemed the reasons 
invalidating the Roman claims. If when he had done 
that he still believed in his conscience that the Roman 
claims were sound, and joined the Roman Church, I do not 
think that his doing so ought to disturb our personal rela- 
tions. It ought not even to prevent our continuing to have 
spiritual fellowship, in so far as there remained, below our dis- 
agreement, a great basis of belief we had in common. Would 
it be too much to expect a Jewish father to follow such a 
line if his son became a Christian ? 

If the considerations urged in what I have written are 
true, then, while Rabbi Cohon may regard Christian propa- 
ganda among Jews as based on illusion, and while he may 
rightly do his utmost to show his people that the basis is 
illusion, I think he should recognize that Christians could 
not possibly renounce propaganda among Jews—or indeed 
among any people—without giving up their Christian faith. 
He could not prove to Christians that they ought to give up 
propaganda till he had first proved to them that Christianity 
itself was a mistake. This may seem to him, from his point 
of view, a dreary conclusion—an endless prospect of unrest 
and irritation. Ithink one must accept the fact that pain is 
unavoidable so long as men’s minds are active on the subject 
of religion. It is impossible that a pious Jew should not 
feel pain if his son adopted a view of the universe incom- 
patible with his own. But such pain is an inevitable 
consequence of the limitation of human minds, which causes 
two persons, equally sincere, to disagree in belief. Dis- 
agreement between people who care very much for each 
other cannot but be painful. But if there were no dis- 
agreements about religion there would still be disagreements 
about other things, with consequent pain. All one can ask 
here is what can be done to mitigate the pain, to prevent 
any part of it which is unnecessary. 
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I think there are things which can be done, or can be 
called to mind, to mitigate it. One is that Christians can 
avoid any methods of propaganda open to legitimate 
objection. If Rabbi Cohon is right in thinking that worldly 
inducements have been offered to Jews by particular 
Christian agencies to profess Christianity, such methods 
create justifiable resentment. It is, of course, impossible 
for any Christian body to control the activities of all those 
who work professedly in the Christian cause; but if there 
were some central body to which a Rabbi might know that he 
could address complaints if he found any Christian agency 
adopting improper methods, and if he could count on such 
a central body fairly investigating any facts brought to its 
notice and taking active steps to get such abuses stopped, 
that might obviate some unnecessary bitterness. The chief 
way, however, as it seems to me, in which the inevitable 
pain can have the bitterness taken out of it is by a real 
recognition on both sides that, while there is a difference of 
worth between different forms of religion—while one religion 
may be believed to contain the truth fuller and purer than 
any other, and all the other religions may be seen in a scale 
of value, according as they contain more or less of truth 
with less or more of error—the relative spiritual level of 
individuals by no means corresponds to that scale of value 
between religions. The most perfect spiritual life would, of 
course, imply apprehension of the largest range of truth 
combined with the fullest reaction to all that truth in will and 
emotion. It would therefore only be possible in the religion 
with the largest and purest truth. But it does not follow 
that because one religion contains a larger range of truth 
than another an individual adhering to that religion reacts 
as fully in will and emotion to that range of truth as some 
individual adhering to another religion may do to a smaller 
range of truth. And it is by their reaction in will and 
emotion to truth that the spiritual level of individuals is 
determined. There may, I think, be some Jew who believes 
in God and yet recognizes that some particular humanitarian 
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atheist is on a higher level spiritually than himself, because 
the atheist gives such splendid effect in the service of man 
to that bit of truth he does see. I think here of a doctor 
I knew who had no belief in God but whose life seemed to 
be one continuous self-sacrificing service of men. Similarly 
a Christian who believes in Jesus may see a Jew who gives 
in will and emotion such splendid effect to the truth of 
God’s reality that he is humbled at the contrast of his own 
relatively poor reaction to what he believes to be a larger 
range of truth. At the Day of Judgment God’s estimate 
of mén may show a relative scale strangely different from 
the scale of worth between the religions they have followed. 
This does not make it less true that there is a relative scale 
of worth between religions. A Jew may recognize that a 
particular atheist is spiritually above him, and yet hold 
firmly to his conviction that it is better to believe in God 
than not to believe in Him. He may still consistently 
hold that if he leads any man who has been without belief in 
God to believe in Him, he has helped his neighbour to fuller 
good. A Christian may recognize some individual Jew to be 
spiritually above him and still hold that it is better to believe 
in Jesus than not to believe in Him, and that if he leads a Jew 
to believe in Jesus he has helped his neighbour to fuller good. 
This recognition, therefore, that the scale of relative 
spiritual attainment between individuals does not corre- 
spond with the relative worth between the religions they 
profess (though it is only the best religion that can give 
the most perfect spiritual life) still leaves it right for men 
to try to bring others to what they believe to be the largest 
truth. Thus the recognition would not stop Christian 
propaganda. But it might prevent that assumption of 
spiritual superiority in individuals which causes the worst 
bitterness in religious disagreements. It is really very 
humiliating for a Christian to say that he believes in Jesus 
and then look at the quality of his own life, as compared with 
what his life ought to be if what he says he believes is true. 
Epwyn BEvVAN 











PROFESSOR BRUNNER ON THE 
CHRISTIAN ETHIC. IV 


THE COMMUNITY OF FAITH 
By J. H. OLDHAM, D.D. 


HE subject of the Church is of central importance 
to those engaged in building the Church overseas, 
Fresh thought on a question so vital to missionary work, 
whether we find ourselves in agreement with it or not, 
must help us to see our task more clearly and so to lay 
securer foundations for the days to come. 

The question of the nature of the Church, as Professor 
Brunner points out, is the decisive question for theology 
and consequently for a theological ethic. It is through the 
Church that faith exercises its direct influence on world 
history. The question of the Church remains the great 
unsolved question of Protestant theology. 

The Church has been the unspoken presupposition of 
all that has been said in the earlier chapters of the book 
about Christian conduct. Every mention of Christians, of 
faith and of action prompted by faith, implied a reference 
to the Church. To act as a believer is to act as a member 
of the Church, united with the whole congregation of 
believers, from whom the individual has received his faith 
and by whom he is supported and nourished in it. That 
is why a Christian ethic is necessarily a social ethic. 

But this Church of faith is not what is usually meant 
by the Church. It is not an institution or corporation, 
existing in space and capable of sociological description. 
It is precisely the relation of the institutional Church to 
the Church of faith that is the unsolved problem. Pre- 
mature conclusions regarding this relation have had 
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disastrous consequences. Misunderstandings on this point 
have given rise to the two opposing tendencies which have 
clouded the history of Christianity—a false ecclesiasticism 
and a false anti-ecclesiasticism. 

There are three classical definitions of the Church, all 
of which say, each from a different standpoint, the same 
thing, and yet only when they are taken together express the 
whole. 

The first is that the Church is the congregation of the 
elect. In the New Testament éx«dnoid is the community 
of those whom God has called. It has its ground in the will 
and choice of God. God, not man, is the author of the 
Church. 

Secondly, the Church is the communion of saints, as 
a community which, while it is grounded in the eternal, is 
yet realized in history. It is the place where the decision of 
faith is made. It is not merely the sum of believers but 
their communion with one another. Faith means to be 
united not only with God but with our fellow-men. Com- 
munity is the meaning of the act of faith, at once its cause 
and its effect. 

Thirdly, the Church is the body of Christ. Where 
Christ is, there is the Church, and nowhere else. It is in 
the call which summons to decision that Christ is present, 
and it is through the decision of the response of faith that 
He takes possession of the individual. Yet this spiritual 
event is bound to an external word and leads to an outward 
fellowship. For this reason the Church is the only true 
community. It is real, like the community of blood in the 
love of mother and child; but not, like it, partial and 
limited. It is spiritual, like the community of ideas; but 
not, like it, abstract and impersonal. It is the true com- 
munity, because it is unconditionally personal, since it is 
founded in God’s personal call and man’s personal answer. 
It is the community of love. It is at the same time com- 


pletely universal, knowing no barriers of race or class or 
culture. 
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The Church has its beginning in the ultimate end of 
the Kingdom of God. Its ground is not in creation but in 
redemption, though creation was designed with this end in 
view. The Church can be understood only in the light of the 
end. To be in the Church is to have one’s face set towards 
a goal, to live in hope of a promised fulfilment. But the 
end is not yet. The Church and perfection are mutually 
exclusive. The Church is the community of those who are 
still sinners. The recognition that it is a community tainted 
through and through with sin is the key to an understanding 
of the relation between the Church of faith and the Church 
as an institution. 

There is no Church, in any sense of the word, apart 
from human action. In this simple sentence is contained 
the whole problem of the Church. We can only understand 
it in the light of the central paradox of the Gospel—the In- 
carnation. The eternal word is manifested in an historical 
event that happened once for all. We have the eternal only 
in an historical form. The eternal word of God is always at 
the same time a human word. There is no saving Gospel 
except one that is proclaimed by men. The Church exists 
only where this word is preached and believed, and wherever 
this takes place there is the Church. That is the central 
affirmation of an evangelical doctrine of the Church. There 
is no purely divine or purely spiritual Church. It belongs 
to the essence of the Church that it is at once divine and 
human, spiritual and earthly. The recognition of this fact 
must be the guiding principle of all theological reflection. 

The preaching of the Gospel is a human act, just as the 
Bible itself, the canon which is the foundation of all preach- 
ing, is a human book. The word of God is not something 
of which we can dispose. It is always His gift of grace. 
The purest doctrine, the simple proclamation of the Gospel 
is not the word of God. God can speak through doctrine 
that is less pure, and not speak through the purest teaching. 
It is a false clericalism to suppose that man has it in his 
power to dispose of the word of God. 
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Where the word of God is preached and believed, where 
two or three are met together in Christ’s name, there is 
the Church. Whatever else may be said about the Church, 
this assertion is fundamental. It has seldom been under- 
stood in all its revolutionary power. The meeting of two 
or three must be recognized to be the Church in however 
imperfect a form. When a father gathers his household 
to expound to them the Gospel, or where a layman out of 
a full heart draws round him a band of youth to listen to 
the word of God, there is the Church. 

But that is only the first step. Those who hear the 
word of God cannot remain mere individuals. In hearing 
it they enter into community. They are impelled to seek 
community with all fellow-believers, and a community of 
love with non-believers with whom they may share their 
faith. The relation of faith and community is brought 
before us in the New Testament with peculiar impressive- 
ness in the sacraments. The sacraments are a demonstra- 
tion that faith cannot be a private or individual matter. 
The visible word is inseparable from community. 

The sacrament brings us to the second characteristic 
of the Church, namely, that it is a worshipping community. 
It is, however, of the first importance to distinguish clearly 
between the Church of faith and the worshipping congrega- 
tion. The Church may exist where there is not yet a 
worshipping congregation, and there may be congregations 
meeting for worship where there is no true Church. This 
distinction is the important contribution made by Katten- 
busch to the question of the visible and invisible Church. 
It is not the contrast between the visible and the invisible 
Church that is important but that between the Church of 
faith and the worshipping congregation. Only by means 
of this distinction is it possible to make clear the relation 
of the Church of faith to secular institutions. 

The new meaning which the Church acquires in becoming 
a worshipping congregation is shown by the fact that the 
secular, worldly element now appears in a new and massive 
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form in the establishment of order. There can be no 
common worship or worshipping congregation without 
order. It is true that the purpose of this order is to serve 
divine and sacred ends, and that it ought to be established 
and maintained with direct reference to these ends, in the 
closest possible conformity, that is to say, with the word of 
God. But order is order, and what is done in accordance 
with order springs not directly but only indirectly from faith. 
This point is of the first importance for the clarification of 
the confused problem of church law. 

The Church of faith finds its necessary expression in 
the worshipping congregation. But the Church of faith is 
primary. The congregation is a congregation only through 
order and is real only as order. It is therefore a funda- 
mental error to find the explanation of the Church in the 
congregation. Between the Church of faith and the individual 
congregation there is a relation, and a necessary relation, 
but they are not identical. 

This brings us to the question of office in the Church. 
If we understand by office the responsibility of every believer, 
and hence of every congregation of believers, to pass on to 
others the message they have received, the Church is not even 
conceivable without this office of the word. Office in this 
sense, however, is the very opposite of what is generally 
understood by the term, it is the universal priesthood of 
believers. This office has nothing to do with order; it is 
grounded in the nature of the Church of faith. For this 
reason the Church of faith, apart from the institution of any 
order, must be regarded not only as community but also 
as a divine foundation or institution. The Church is not 
an institution in the Roman sense, nor a corporation in 
the democratic sense. It is an institution in the sense that 
the Church is prior to every individual believer, and stands 
over against him as the bearer of the word and to that extent 
invested with divine authority. 

Office in the ordinary sense has a double origin: extra- 
ordinary office through a special, direct, divine com- 
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mission, and ordinary office through human commission. 
The importance of the first is that it enables us to under- 
stand the nature of the second. The need for this latter 
arises from the necessity of providing for order in the con- 
gregation. In the institution of ordinary office the spon- 
taneity of faith is necessarily limited by the rationality 
of order. Two assertions are of fundamental importance. 
First, that the Church of faith, since it must organize itself 
in worshipping congregations, must have the institution of 
office with which such congregations cannot dispense. 
Secondly, that what is done in virtue of office has not by 
that mere fact divine authority; the exercise of office is 
no guarantee that the holder of the office is the bearer of 
God’s word. 

The worshipping congregation cannot remain content 
with meeting for worship. Where Christ is present He 
creates. Christus non est otiosus. Faith must be active 
in love. The community of worship must also become a 
community of life. Christian love must manifest itself in 
works of mercy and deeds of service. 

Through these activities the Church of faith enters into 
new relations with the world. It mingles with the general 
life of the world and its institutions. The Church of faith 
makes its influence felt beyond the bounds of the congrega- 
tion in the natural orders of the family, economic life, the 
State and culture. We see here again how the Church of 
faith means more than the worshipping congregation. It is 
true that the latter can, and should, do much to prepare the 
way for this going forth of faith into the varied activities 
of the world, but essentially the task is one for the individual 
Christian, inspired and encouraged by the fellowship of the 
Christian congregation. The Church of faith is in this sense 
hidden and invisible, inasmuch as it is present in secular 
institutions, not as a separate order, nor as a law controlling 
the development of these institutions, but as a regulative 
principle and as a new spirit, revealing the intended meaning 
of these institutions as created for the service of man. 

34 
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When we say that the Church consists of those who 
are called to be holy and separate from the world, that 
applies in the first instance to the Church of faith. But 
since this worshipping congregation is the only form in 
which the Church is visible to the unbelieving world, and in 
which the world can recognize the meaning of community, 
it is the task of the worshipping congregation also to make 
clear and unmistakable its distinction from the world. That 
is the reason and necessity of Church discipline. 

It would make this article too long to try to summarize 
what Professor Brunner has to say about the Church and 
individual churches, about church order and church law, 
about the relations of Church and State, and about the 
functions of the Church in the world to-day. We must 
content ourselves with a brief reference to his concluding 
pages on false and true churchmanship. 

That there can be false as well as a true churchman- 
ship is the consequence of the double nature of the Church 
as both divine and human. A false churchmanship or 
clericalism confuses the divine and the human and attributes 
to the former what is true only of the latter. A mistaken 
anti-churchmanship denies the necessary connexion between 
the divine and human, and separates them. A _ true 
churchmanship refuses either to separate or to identify 
them. 

The tendency towards a false ecclesiasticism began in 
the first century and grew from century to century. The 
simple and unique conception of the Church in early Christi- 
anity as the community of believers, having no other head 
than Christ Himself, the divine authority of which rested on 
nothing but the word and spirit of God, of which the whole 
community is the bearer, was progressively lost. More and 
more the institutional conception of the Church gained 
ground, culminating in the imposing structure of Roman 
Catholicism in which the intimate relation between the human 
and the divine in the Church is transformed into an identity. 
The Reformation was a fundamental breach with this 
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ecclesiasticism, and was in principle a return to the original 
Christian conception of the Church. But from the un- 
extirpated remnants of the theory of identification in the 
minds of the leaders of the Reformation the whole cancerous 
growth reappeared, and Protestantism, since it could not 
wholly forget the protest of the Reformation against 
ecclesiasticism, has wavered uncertainly between a false 
churchmanship and anti-churchmanship, and bears this 
character to the present day. The thought, or more 
accurately the feeling, of the average Protestant alternates 
between a secret longing for the imposing splendour of the 
Roman Catholic Church and an indifference to everything 
that the Church means. 

The sectarian movements in Protestantism, while 
claiming to be a revolt against false ecclesiasticism, only 
reproduced in fact in another form the evil against which 
they contended. The ecclesiasticism of the sects is ecclesi- 
asticism in its extremist and worst form—the will to create 
the pure Church, the Church of the true saints. 

The real anti-churchmanship, so far as it still claims 
to be Christian, is represented by the individualism of 
rationalism and of what claims to be a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of religion. The distinction between the visible and 
invisible Church is here understood in the sense of Greek 
thinkers, as an opposition between form and matter. Christi- 
anity as a purely spiritual concern must not allow itself 
to be mixed up with externals, such as order or organization, 
or even—if the idea is pressed to its logical conclusion—- 
with sacraments or the dead letter of the Scriptures. The 
hostility to the Church is, however, often the result not so 
much of theory as of dissatisfaction with the tragic failure 
of the Church to realize its own ideal. For this dissatis- 
faction there are unhappily only too many grounds, and it 
is too often the finest spirits that turn from the Church in 
disgust and bitter disappointment. The Church has become 
progressively insignificant, and the fact that it counts for 
so little constitutes its guilt. The reproach against this 
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anti-ecclesiastical individualism is not that those who stand 
aloof criticize the Church, since their criticism is only too 
well grounded, but that they refuse to acknowledge their 
share in the common guilt and separate themselves from 
their fellows in lovelessness and pride. These faults have 
their root in another—ingratitude. For the Church which 
they repudiate for its faults is after all their mother. No 
man has ever become a Christian without the Church having 
been his mother in the faith. 

The weakness of the Church lies in the fact that it lacks 
the living word, and consequently has no word for the 
present situation. Hence it lacks a true independence. 
This is the false churchmanship of to-day. False church- 
manship is not an excessive concern about the visible 
Church, but a churchmanship which lacks any real founda- 
tion because it seeks that foundation in itself ; a churchman- 
ship, in other words, which is not rooted in a concern to pro- 
claim the true Gospel and has consequently to seek its 
dynamic in secular motives and ideas. The Church presents 
to the world the spectacle of being carried along by the 
great forces of the world and of the age, even where its 
independence is most vigorously proclaimed. Its desire is 
to keep pace with the times. Idealistic yesterday, realistic 
to-day; individualistic yesterday, collectivist to-day; 
revolutionary yesterday, conservative to-day; international 
yesterday, nationalistic to-day. But these calculations are 
misplaced. When the Church tries to be modern it always 
arrives too late and the world is only amused by its 
modernity. 

The great danger of the Church lies in its aspiring to 
be great. The evangelical insight, on the contrary, is that 
the Church can never be great, except in so far as it forgets 
itself and remembers only the end for which it exists. The 
saying that he who would save his life shall lose it applies 
to the Church as well as to the individual. Genuine church- 
manship is that of which the watchword is never ‘the 
Church,’ but always and only ‘ Jesus Christ.’ 
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We may give Professor Brunner’s conclusion in his own 
words : 


To live in the Church means to live by God’s word. The true Church, 
the Church of faith, which is hidden, and for the sake of which all 
‘Churches’ exist, consist of those who—to whatever camp they may 
belong—live in the midst of the world with their faces to the world to 
come and drawing their life from that future world. They stand indeed 
with their feet firm on the ground on which the Creator has placed them, 
but nevertheless as those who, because they know of the fallen state 
of creation, know also that no act of man and no event of history, but 
only the final culmination in which all history ceases to be, ean restore 
creation and bring to pass our redemption. As those who wait for this 
climax they alone truly possess the present; as those who are aware of 
their own weakness they are the strong; as ‘ pessimists ’ they are those 
who have true hope. 

This hope, through which and for which the Church exists, is the 
motive power in the Christian life. Therefore hope and faith are first 
and most important, action and conduct are second. Only as the result 
of a misunderstanding can the Christian ethic claim to occupy the first 
place. For what alone can make any action ‘ Christian ’ is the knowledge 
that in the last resort what matters is God alone and not any action of 
ours. That in every act and in every relation of life in human society 
we should never forget this ultimate ground and relation on which all 
else depends—this continually renewed reminder in every concrete, 
individual problem of the world beyond and of the action upon us of that 
eternal world—that is both the first and the last word, and the only 
meaning, of a Christian ethic. 


J. H. OtpHAam 








COLENSO OF NATAL 


By ALICE WERNER, D.Lrr. 


IFTY years ago on the twentieth of June died John 
William Colenso, the first Bishop of Natal. The 
summer of 1932 saw the passing of his two daughters, the 
eldest and the youngest of his five children and the last 
survivors of their generation. Their name, perhaps little 
remembered in England just now, is so bound up with the 
history of Natal and Zululand that, from that point of view 
as well as from that of the controversies in which Colenso 
was involved, this seems a fitting occasion for retracing 
the story of his life. 

Colenso’s reputation has gone through some curious 
phases. To those whose schooldays fell in the ’fifties and 
*sixties of the last century his name was chiefly associated 
with the Arithmetic and Algebra published by a Fellow of 
St John’s College, Cambridge, who had been for two years 
a mathematical master at Harrow. From 1863 onwards 
he became the target for attacks of a virulence which the 
present generation can scarcely realize. Whether the 
diminished force of the odiwm theologicum is due to an 
increase in sympathetic comprehension or to a lessened 
interest in theology, this is not the place to decide. 

During the last ten years of his life the hostility came 
from a different quarter and was provoked by other causes. 
Men who had stood by him through the fiercest storms of 
the Pentateuchal controversy—and he had a band of staunch 
supporters in Natal—turned against him when he took up 
the cause of the Natives. The Langalibalele trial of 1873 
marks the turning-point ; it is also marked by the tragedy 
of a broken friendship. 

After his death his name to a certain extent fell into 
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oblivion, though recalled from time to time by his daughter’s 
exertions on behalf of the Zulus, which attracted some 
attention in England during the ‘nineties. One some- 
times heard him spoken of in a depreciatory sort of way, as 
of one who wasted a great deal of energy on obsolete con- 
troversies, refuting beliefs which no one seriously main- 
tained. Many who once would have been among his most 
violent opponents now virtually accepted his conclusions, 
forgetting (wilfully or not) that those opponents took their 
stand on the absolute, literal historicity of the Old Testa- 
ment, including Noah’s ark and Jonah’s whale. 

He had never busied himself with the minutie of 
criticism, being fully occupied in other ways, but when the 
task of Bible translation forced him to examine the text as 
he had never done before, and to consider the questions 
raised by the shrewd, if unlettered, Africans who were his 
assistants, he faced the difficulties with the fearless honesty 
which characterized him through life. His work was so 
far original (though that was not a point on which he would 
have troubled to insist) that he arrived at his conclusions 
quite independently, and that he did so with no lightness 
of heart his letters and the Introduction to Colenso on the 
Pentateuch are ample evidence. And the conclusions so 
arrived at he felt could not, in common honesty, be with- 
held from the plain man. This was the head and front of 
his offending. Even Matthew Arnold, who could not have 
thought him very far wrong, said he ought to have written 
in Latin. 

Again, his honesty has been impugned on the ground 
that he retained his bishopric by means of a legal quibble 
while expressly contradicting the doctrines he had bound 
himself to teach. His answer was that he had never bound 
himself—and no clergyman of the Church of England should 
be held to be bound—to believe and teach either the verbal 
infallibility of the Scriptures or the eternal torture of the 
impenitent. 

The form of religion in which he had grown up was the 
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evangelicalism of Simeon in its more sober and moderate 
form. He was baptized and confirmed in the national 
Church, though his mother and some of his relatives belonged 
to the Congregational body. This resulted, on the one hand, 
in the large-hearted tolerance which enabled him through 
life to work with any, whatever their affiliations, who were 
willing to work with him and, on the other, in a recognition 
of what he considered the inevitable disadvantages of non- 
conformity. 

In the quiet of the Norfolk parish to which he retired 
on his marriage in 1846, his life, if busy, was uneventful 
enough. His mental attitude during these years was no 
doubt that of many among the more thoughtful of his 
clerical contemporaries. He was not consciously at war 
with any dogma, did not even question that of everlasting 
punishment, though unable to use the popular language 
on the subject or to believe in the damnation of virtuous 
non-Christians. This, and other things which must have 
seemed to him irreconcilable with any ideal of love or even 
of justice, he passed by as far as possible, finding ample 
scope for his activities in the simple teachings of the Gospels, 
in helping the poor and in furthering elementary education 
in his parish. His Village Sermons, plain, practical dis- 
courses, dwelling chiefly on the goodness of God and the 
obvious duties of man, were condemned by the Record as 
‘singularly wanting in definite Christian doctrine’ and 
offended still more flagrantly by being dedicated to F. D. 
Maurice. 

The call to take charge of the new diocese of Natal came 
in 1853. At the end of that year he left England for the 
preliminary tour described in Ten Weeks in Natal, a little 
book long out of print, but which may be read with interest 
and profit even now, and not merely because it pictures a 
state of things no longer existing. Returning to England, he 
completed all the necessary arrangements, and on the 7th 
of March 1855, the mission party embarked. Mrs Colenso 
had always stipulated, when discussing with her husband 
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the possibilities of mission work, that he would never accept 
it in any country where she and their children would be 
unable to accompany him. Her sister had married the 
Bishop of Labuan and lost child after child in the deadly 
climate of Borneo. Natal was not open to the same 
objections. Their children now numbered four: Harriette 
Emily, the eldest, was not quite eight ; Frances Ellen, who 
lived to write The Ruin of Zululand and died in 1887, was 
two or three years younger. The two boys were Robert 
John, who practised as a physician in South Africa (and 
afterwards in London) and died in 1926, and Francis Ernest 
(known to the Zulus as u Gebuza) who, so far as circumstances 
allowed, loyally supported his sister in carrying on their 
father’s work and actually wore out his life in the cause 
of the oppressed. The youngest of the family, Agnes Mary, 
was born at Pietermaritzburg towards the end of 1855. She 
only survived her sister, with whom she had worked so 
faithfully, for a few weeks. 

By the end of 1856 the bishop and his family were settled 
in the house known as Bishopstowe. 

The normal life of a mission station (with certain differ- 
ences) went on for the next few years. Parallel with the 
first and most important step of language-study (in which 
the late Dr Bleek, the father of Bantu philology, was for a 
time associated with the bishop) went on the work of build- 
ing, planting, school-teaching, printing and all the countless 
tasks which those who have had any experience of that life 
can understand. 

As regards direct religious teaching for the Zulus a wise 
caution was observed. Colenso had noticed on his pre- 
liminary tour the ill effects of the opposite course. The 
people, as one of them said, had gathered from the utter- 
ances of some missionaries ‘that the world will be burnt 
up, perhaps very soon, and they will all be destroyed. They 
are frightened, and would rather not hear about it if that 
is the case.’ 

Perhaps the tendency of his teaching may best be 
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indicated by quotations from two letters of Harriette 
Colenso’s, written some years after her father’s death : 


If I were you, I would not be anxious to teach at these meetings, but 
rather to make acquaintance and get hold of as much of the language as 
you can. ... 

. . » The Zulus, as well as the Natal Natives, are getting too much 
into a sort of Salvation Army or revivalist state of mind. When I talk 
to them I begin with the fact that there is no real difference between 
us all. We have all got consciences: Nembeza, the good heart, and 
Govana, the bad one, as they say, and we can only please our Maker by 
attending to Nembeza. Things that can be learnt from books are of less 
consequence and are always liable to be mistaken. The Lord’s Prayer, 
and some of the Church collects are beautiful and simple, and that is as 
far as I go with the wild ones at present. When I can, I want to take 
some of them through Genesis with Explanations, by Sobantu, and then 
suggest similar explanations for the New Testament. 


The book referred to was produced, probably at some 
time during the ’sixties (the reprint of 1902 does not give 
the date of the original issue), but subsequently to the 
translation work which had such far-reaching consequences. 
The full story may be read elsewhere; here one may just 
note that one question raised by the ‘ intelligent Zulu’ on 
whom so much cheap wit has been expended was con- 
cerned with a moral problem. Was it possible that a good 
and just God could have laid down the rule in Exodus xx1, 21, 
on the principle that the slave was his owner’s ‘ money’ ? 

The ‘ Genesis’ explains in simple language the impossi- 
bility of the book having been written by Moses, the exist- 
ence of two separate accounts of the creation and the flood, 
and treats with great frankness the various difficulties 
sufficiently obvious to unprejudiced eyes. It must be 
remembered that the Zulus with whom the bishop came in 
contact were, many of them, trained debaters, accustomed 
to state a case and weigh evidence, and ready not so much 
to be sceptical about miracles as to seize on such patent 
impossibilities as those involved in the voyage of the ark or 
the wanderings of the Israelites in the wilderness. And 
the honesty with which these questions were faced, neither 
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disingenuously evaded nor tabooed as outside discussion, 
could not fail to impress them. 

An important incident of these years was the visit paid 
in 1859 to the royal kraal of Nodwengu in Zululand. King 
Mpande, who had succeeded in 1840, though still vigorous 
was beginning to feel the weight of his years and was content 
to leave the administration of affairs for the most part in 
the hands of his son Cetshwayo. (The curious assertion 
has recently been made in print that Cetshwayo had deposed 
his father ; but the two, as seen by Colenso, were then and 
afterwards on the best of terms.) The old king received 
the bishop in the most friendly fashion, willingly granted 
him land for a mission station and would have liked to 
see him permanently settled in Zululand. This was the 
beginning of a friendship terminated only by death. 

The year 1878 has already been referred to as a turning- 
point in Colenso’s life. Thenceforward it was the in- 
convenient pro-Native agitator (I think ‘ negrophilist’ 
was the fashionable word at the moment), rather than the 
excommunicated heretic, who incurred the odium. The 
trouble began with what is still sometimes called the 
‘rebellion ’ of Langalibalele. 

That old chief, having been summoned to Estcourt on 
some question of unregistered guns alleged to be in the 
possession of his young men, and having excused himself 
on the ground of illness, received a second and more im- 
perative summons to Pietermaritzburg in April 1873. He 
failed to comply with it, and, when sent for a second time, 
betook himself with his tribe, the Hlubis, over the border 
into Basutoland. He had, from his own point of view, 
good and sufficient reasons for this step, being honestly 
convinced that he would be risking his life if he obeyed the 
order. But the truth of this matter was only revealed 
after the mischief was done and as the result of Colenso’s 
careful and patient enquiries. 

Anyone who has visited St Peter’s Cathedral, Pieter- 
maritzburg, may remember the tablet in the south aisle, 
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bearing the names of the three young Natal carbineers 
who fell in the Bushman’s River Pass. It was here that 
the carbineers under Major Durnford, with some Basuto 
auxiliaries, overtook the last of the retreating host, and 
a stray shot—by whom fired and whether by accident or 
design will never be known—started the skirmish in which 
Erskine, Potterill and Bond, with a Native interpreter, 
were killed—how many of the Hlubis does not seem to be 
recorded. The chief was captured somewhat later and 
tried for his life, though it is not easy to see how his leaving 
the country constituted an act of rebellion. The trial 
was no more fair than many other South African trials of 
a later date. The details, and those of the atrocious punitive 
expeditions against the Hlubis and their neighbours, Putini’s 
tribe (who had done nothing worse than shelter some Hlubi 
fugitives), cannot be given here but may be read in Imperial 
Blue Books. Suffice it to say that the bishop spared no 
pains to secure a measure of justice, though it was only at 
the end of June 1874 (the trial had begun on January 15th 
in that year) that he succeeded in getting the prisoner 
defended by counsel—to no avail, since the sentence was 
passed: death, commuted to transportation, which to the 
Native mind was rather worse than death. 

It was in that fateful month of January that Colenso 
received one of the worst shocks of his life. By long and 
patient enquiries he at last elicited the cause of Langali- 
balele’s unwillingness to come to Maritzburg when sum- 
moned by the Governor—he dreaded being trapped as his 
brother Matshana had been trapped and (so at least he 
thought) had narrowly escaped with his life. The late John 
Shepstone, brother to the Secretary for Native Affairs 
(Theophilus Shepstone, not yet knighted), having been 
commissioned to arrest Matshana on a charge of being 
concerned in a murder, invited him to a friendly conference, 
to which the chief came unarmed—he and his men leaving 
their assagais about a mile from the place of meeting. 
While engaged in conversation, Shepstone suddenly drew a 
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n from under the rug which was spread in front of his 
chair and fired twice at Matshana, missing him and wounding 
two of his men, one of whom was afterwards killed. Matshana 
and his people immediately fled, pursued by Shepstone’s 
followers, who rushed from their huts fully armed and 
killed some thirty of the fugitives. 

This happened in 1858, and, while the whole business was 
fully discussed in every Native kraal, no whisper of it 
seems to have reached the European public for nearly 
sixteen years. When the bishop learned the truth, he not 
unnaturally assumed that Theophilus Shepstone, with whom 
he had been on terms of the closest friendship ever since 
he came to Natal, knew nothing of the matter, and with a 
heavy heart proceeded to enlighten him. He found that 
the Secretary for Native Affairs had known the facts all 
along, but had suppressed them in the interests of the white 
man’s prestige. 

It was Colenso’s action on this occasion which alienated 
many who had stood by him through the fiercest tempest 
of theological vituperation. Henceforward he was assailed 
from both directions, and had to plough a lonely furrow 
as far as Europeans were concerned, except for his own 
family and a little band of loyal friends. What non- 
Europeans thought of him may best be exemplified by a 
tribute from a wholly unexpected quarter. A queer kind 
of wandering, self-constituted evangelist—a type of man 
with whom Colenso, broad-minded as he was, could have 
had but an imperfect sympathy—told me that when ‘ trying 
to get into touch with the Zulus’ in 1896 he addressed a 
large assembly of Natives. They refused to believe in his 
good intentions, saying they had only known one honest 
white man—Sobantu. As this name evidently conveyed 
nothing to him, they explained: ‘It is he whom you call 
Bishop Colenso.’ 

Colenso’s last voyage to England was taken in 1874, 
with the object of placing before the Colonial Secretary the 
true facts of the Langalibalele case. Lord Carnarvon gave 
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him what appeared to be satisfactory assurances that the 
wrong should, as far as possible, be righted; but the 
authorities of the Colony failed (if they did not absolutely 
refuse) to fulfil the promises made by the Imperial Govern- 
ment—not, unfortunately, an isolated occurrence in the 
annals of Africa. The outburst of violence which greeted 
the bishop’s return to Africa, which even made his friends 
apprehensive for his personal safety when he landed at 
Durban, must have seemed strange to the England of those 
days. 

It is curious, viewing the events of those years in per- 
spective, to note the incompatible accusations levelled at 
him from various quarters. To some he was the hard, 
dry dogmatist of a more or less negative creed—the man 
whose arithmetical mind, as Maurice thought, had no 
feeling for history or poetry and must measure the possi- 
bilities of human nature with a foot-rule. To others, in 
South Africa chiefly, he was the arch-sentimentalist, for 
whom no white man could be right and no black man 
wrong; a notion easily refuted, for those who care to know 
the truth, by the perusal of his letters, e.g. those in the 
early stages of the Langalibalele case, when he took a 
less favourable view than (as it afterwards proved) he need 
have done of that unfortunate chief. The paragraph re- 
lating to Mahoiza, on p. 79 of Langalibalele and the Amah- 
lubi Tribe,) is also instructive from this point of view. In 
eliciting information and sifting evidence he showed the 
skill of a trained lawyer. The quality of mind thus shown, 
and the balanced judgment which accompanied it, were 
inherited in large measure by his eldest daughter. 

None but a sentimentalist, people thought, would have 
spent his time and strength in ‘ whitewashing’ a savage 
potentate like Cetshwayo, who had three hundred wives, 
massacred three hundred girls and had planned to exter- 
minate all the white inhabitants of Natal (myths not yet 
wholly exploded). All the facts one can gather about this 


1 Published as a Blue Book (C. 1141), 1874. 
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man and his brother Ndabuko, not to mention some others 
equally maligned, reveal singularly noble characters, 
recognized as such by every unprejudiced man or woman 
in whose spirit burned a spark of the same quality. But 
for the efforts of the Colensos and a few others, of whom 
scarcely any survive, Cetshwayo and other South African 
rulers before him would have been in the case of Aésop’s 
lion, who pointed out that ‘it is mankind who have the 
sculptors.’ 

It may never be possible entirely to disentangle the 
web of ignorance, prejudice, honest misunderstanding, un- 
abashed misrepresentation, interested motives and down- 
right intrigue which culminated in the annexation of the 
Transvaal and the Zulu war of 1879. But it becomes in- 
creasingly clear—too late, alas!—that this war might 
and should have been prevented, nay more, that it was 
disastrously (and to a certain extent we may say unscrupu- 
lously) forced on an unwilling people. The Transvaal 
Boers complicated the situation. It has always been 
difficult for the British to be fair both to them and to the 
Zulus ; in the end, there has been unfairness to both, while, 
on occasion, each has been used against the other. 

From 1878 onwards Bishopstowe became what was 
described in a certain section of the press as ‘a factory of 
lies °—in other words, an agency for testing the truth of 
official accounts and ascertaining the correct version of the 
facts. The Digest of Zulu Affairs, comprising in all well 
over 1500 closely printed pages, was compiled by the 
united efforts of the family and set up on the Bishopstowe 
printing press. It was never, properly speaking, published ; 
but a few copies were circulated among friends interested 
in the cause, and one is available for consultation in the 
reading room of the British Museum. 

4% The letters sent week by week to England—to the late 
F. W. Chesson (then Secretary of the Aborigines Protection 
Society), to Sir George Cox and other friends—form a running 
commentary on current events. The dispatch of these, 
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involving as it did the copying of important documents, 
translations from Zulu and so forth, usually kept the house- 
hold at work through the night before mail-day. 

The Isandhlwana sermon, preached on the Day of Humilia- 
tion appointed by the Government after that disaster, can be 
read and applied with profit, even (or shall one say especi- 
ally ?) at the present day. Its wise and fearless words, 
while provoking no doubt the usual outcry (I have not seen 
the comments of the Natal press on the occasion), must 
have brought comfort to many a sorrowing heart, and 
guidance to many a perplexed one. 

The Zulu invasion was successfully repelled—in other 
words, the Zulus, after turning back the first attack on 
their country, were overwhelmingly defeated ; their king 
was captured and in due course deported to the Cape. 
Chiefly if not entirely through Colenso’s unremitting ex- 
ertions, permission was secured for Cetshwayo’s visit to 
England, after which he returned, not to captivity at the 
Cape but to his own country. But his ‘ restoration’ proved 
illusory. Whatever the good intentions of the Home 
Government, they were once more frustrated by the men 
on the spot. It was a heart-breaking business, for Bishop- 
stowe, for the King himself and for the Zulus (all but a 
factious minority who could easily have been dealt with 
in a right state of affairs), who were assumed to have been 
delivered from Cetshwayo’s cruel tyranny, and had in fact 
been placed under thirteen chiefs appointed by Lord (then 
Sir Garnet) Wolseley, some of whom were strangers to 
them, and others, persons of no consideration in their eyes— 
if not actual enemies like Zibebu and John Dunn. The 
‘tyrant ’ might well write to his friend Sobantu (March 16th, 
1888) : 

I am at a loss to know where to put the Zulu people, and I am at my 
wits’ end. My trouble is greater than that which I felt while imprisoned. 
I might say that I was better off when I was in bondage than now. 

The bishop never relaxed his exertions, ably seconded 
by his daughters at home and his son Francis in England. 
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But his strength, too mercilessly drawn on, was failing fast. 
His last letter to Mr Chesson was written on the fifteenth of 
June 1888, and five days later the overstrained heart failed. 
Cetshwayo followed him in February 1884. 
In St Peter’s Cathedral, Pietermaritzburg, a plain slab, 
just above the chancel steps, bears the inscription : 


JoHN WILLIAM CoLENSO 
Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Natal 
** SOBANTU ” 
Died June 20th, 18838 
A. WERNER 


35 











THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY IN 
RELATION TO CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


By E. R. MORGAN 


AMUEL BUTLER’S jibe, ‘ The Deity cannot alter the 
past, but historians can and do—perhaps that is 
why He allows them to exist,’ may be intended to put to 
silence the writers of history and to relieve the ordinary man 
of the obligation to study it, but at least it suggests that 
there is a past, and that God is concerned in the processes 
of history. History indeed is integral to the Christian 
Faith. 

Christianity has its roots in a culture in which the time- 
process is regarded as all-important. Dr Edwyn Bevan 
speaks of the legacy of the faith of the Hebrew people to 
Christianity in its witness to the unity of the living God and 
the conviction that He acts in event; in their consequent 
sense of vocation as ‘ the people of God’ ; and in the sacred 
literature which describes God’s dealings with them. 

Christianity itself, moreover, appears in the world as 
an event in human history. 


What gives to Christianity its distinctive character among religions 
is the unique importance it attaches to history. The Gospel is a story 
of something that happened. It has to do with the fact of Christ. And 
because of these historic happenings Christians have come to hold certain 
definite beliefs about God and His purpose and human duty and destiny 
that they could not have reached, nor held with the same confidence, 
apart from this historic revelation.* 


The true import of the claim that Christianity is historic 
lies in the fact that it recognizes a single historic process, 


1 Christianity (Home University Library), pp. 10-12. 
* Jerusalem Meeting Reports, Vol. 2, Religious Education, p. 69 (British edition), 
p. 56 (American edition). 
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‘the life and death of a single concrete historical flesh-and- 
blood figure—Jesus of Nazareth,’ as the medium of the 
self-revelation of the living God, once for all, for all mankind 
and ultimately in all mankind. By this its character the 
Christian Gospel assures us that God is not merely a vague 
Absolute, and that man and event have worth and meaning 
which are more than local and transient. For in the person 
of Jesus Christ the individual and the universal meet. And 
by indwelling the universe as Incarnate Word, and in those 
who respond to His redemptive love as Lord and Saviour, 
He creates in His members the uniqueness of their individu- 
ality in its relation to a universe which in virtue of His 
presence has itself an individuality of its own. 

It is because, if we may express it paradoxically, Jesus 
Christ is unique in order that He may act and express Him- 
self with full universality that it is unfair to say that Chris- 
tianity singles out a special part of human history and gives 
it religious meaning, in such a way as to imply that the rest 
of history is secular. God became incarnate in a particular 
human life, as a member of a particular human race, in order 
that all the races of mankind might be enabled to apprehend 
the wonder of the uniqueness of their relation to God and to 
each other. It is to the Spirit of Jesus Christ, ‘ taking of 
His to show it unto us,’ that we owe our awareness of the 
fact that Jesus Christ is not a mere memory or tradition, 
but the actual presence and incorporation of the eternal in 
the temporal ; and that His acts on earth are not only past 
events, dead and done with, but the living and operative 
factors in our lives, which by making us sons of God give 
us, each one, a unique worth in history. 

From the historicity of Christianity certain inferences 
can therefore be made. In the first place, the history of the 
Christian community is the story of the Gesta Christi per 
orbem. In the story of the Church we can trace, now unmis- 
takably and now but dimly, the footsteps of the Christ as 
He goes forth conquering and to conquer, and this means 
that. in spite of periods of comparative darkness, and in 
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spite of ecclesiastical divisions, there is ultimately unity and 
continuity in the life of the Church. And if this is true the 
immense amount of past experience stored up in the life- 
story of the people of God must be of value for the present, 
for Christ in His Church has met with every kind of adven- 
ture, and Christ is the same yesterday, to-day and for ever. 
And yet no past situations can be used literally as precedent, 
for history never repeats itself, nor can we limit the operation 
of the Spirit of Christ to any one epoch or period. To do so 
is to incur the danger of denying the contemporary inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, and to forget that His work is 
creative as well as conservative. There is indeed a value 
in ‘ blindness to the irrelevant ’ which may explain the lack 
of interest in history shown by many who are most zealous 
in the work of evangelization. The blindness of God’s 
servant to the past may be the providential condition of 
his concentration upon the present task. A view of history 
which does not encourage the expectation of the ‘ breakings 
out of God’ must be wrong. But to admit this is not to 
excuse the neglect of the study of history, for the Spirit is 
conservative as well as creative, and brings to our remem- 
brance all that Christ has wrought in His members all down 
the ages. Whether the study of the past makes a man the 
kind of missionary who is so enslaved to the past that he 
cannot throw himself into the present, or whether it tempts 
him to repudiate the past as a useless encumbrance, it is 
time to redress the balance by a new approach to the study 
of church history. 

In the second place, moreover, God, being what He has 
revealed Himself to be in Jesus Christ, works beyond the 
confines of the community which is consciously committed 
to His worship and service. This means that : 


All these new developments and the expansion of knowledge are a 
call to enlarge our conceptions of God and of His purposes. Christian 
thought has been too ready to restrict His activity to the confines of the 
Church or even to the narrow bounds of a denomination. But what of 
that vaster world which reaches beyond the limits of organized Chris- 
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tianity ? Is God present in its life or is He not ? Does His hand guide 
its movements or not? Is He revealing Himself in the flood of new 
knowledge that is coming to us? Only in the firm belief that the world 
of our expanding knowledge is ordered by Him and reveals Him can we 
have the courage and confidence to face its new demands and exacting 
tasks. . . . The urgent need of to-day is that the thought of the Church 
about God should be brought into harmony with the expanding knowledge 
of the world,' 


Again, every Christian is himself a bit of Christian 
history. ‘ All human life is a history because all human 
life is a movement.’ The revelation of God, whether in the 
Old Testament or in the New, is given to us in history. We 
are inclined to treat this history as unalterable fact and to 
forget that it is also a living process, which involves what 
people are making of fact, whether they are accepting o1 
rejecting it, how they are responding to it, using it, making 
it their own. We ourselves are a history. The landing of 
the missionary is unalterable fact, but he steps ashore out of 
history, and the thoughts of his heart and the words on his 
lips have been determined by his history ; and his face is set 
towards a history, in that his ideas will be modified by and 
adapted to the thoughts and needs, that is by the history, of 
those around him. One may wish one could leave one’s 
graveyard history behind with its buried hopes; some 
people think they can. But so is human nature that the 
more we understand the forces which affect us the more we 
are able to control and use them; the less we know the 
more they use us, the more we are just swept along by them. 
And the influence of the past is one of these forces. 

This means that no Christian missionary, however 
remote and lonely be his pioneering, can plant the Christian 
Faith de novo. Inevitably he brings at least his own religious 
past with him. He cannot jump out of his denominational 
skin. He comes as heir to certain principles and traditions 
held dearly by his Christian forbears, principles and tradi- 
tions for which perhaps they fought and died, which he 
himself has more or less made his own. In this process of 


1Tbid. Religious Education, p. 11 (British edition), pp. 9-10 (American edition). 
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assimilation he has himself changed their value and signi- 
ficance, and unless he realizes this and has learnt in some 
measure to discriminate between the essential properties of 
the principle held dear and his own local and temporary 
assimilation and interpretation of it, he will be inviting his 
converts to swallow an indigestible husk rather than to 
assimilate a nourishing truth which possesses body-building 
properties. 

It would be discouraging in the extreme if this meant 
that it is inevitable for modern missionaries to repro- 
duce in oriental life, say, our post-Reformation divisions. 
Some questions which have divided Christendom can and 
ought to be neglected on the assumption that they need 
never have been raised. And Christians in the East ought 
not to be asked to look at controversies which have separ- 
ated the Church in the past merely through the mind of the 
missionary or through the printed page of some of our 
western text-books. If they do they will be tempted to 
hold the results of a process without understanding the 
process itself, to accept some statement or standardization 
of faith or order without taking the trouble to understand 
why or how it came to be made. But it is idle to suppose 
that the greater controversies can be ignored by those 
who have actually had no part in them, for these contro- 
versies are not merely western but concerned with questions 
which men as men are bound to ask. 

The notion that heresies and unbeliefs are some one else’s temptations— 
still more that they are ancient theories—is just what makes them so 
dangerous ; for in fact, if we understood, they beset every age and every 
soul, all day long. They are the more dangerous, because every day the 
words, the shapes, the appearances, change. So long as we are men, 
beset by our own self-confidence and self-will, how could it be otherwise ? 
Watching the struggles and errors of others, we can at least learn the same 
things in different languages and shapes, but we have learnt nothing at all 
unless we have learnt to watch ourselves.} 

In many mission fields and in varying degrees and guises 
there is a growth of church consciousness. Warneck 


2 Quoted from a paper by H. H. Kelly, S.S.M. 
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described this growth at the end of his History of Protestant 
Missions : 

According to the conception of nearly the whole of the older missionary 
generation, the task of missions was considered to be : (1) to make believers 
of the individual heathen, that they might be saved through faith ; and 
(2) to gather those heathen who had become believers into ecclesiole, 
which were formed entirely after the Pietist or Methodist fashion. But 
from this individualistic direction of missions by means of which it was 
expected to form ‘elect congregations,’ there was a gradual departure 
when it was no longer possible to refuse to recognize that the congregations 
which had been gathered, even if they were ecclesiol@ in their beginning, 
did not consist exclusively of the really converted, but represented frag- 
ments of a Church of the people, whose religious and moral life not only 
did not rise above that of the average Christians at home, but often fell 
below it. And in learning to grasp this fact men grew to understand 
how matured Christians could only be the result of more lengthened 
Christian training, and that a training which is not limited to particular 
individuals but is directed towards a moral, intellectual and social eleva- 
tion of the national life, towards a penetration of the natural relations 
of the people with the leavening influences of the Gospel. Thus, over 
against the merely individualistic conception of the task of missions, the 
more enlarged conception made way for itself, that in connexion with the 
work directed towards the salvation of individuals there must be a mis- 
sionary training of the people which has in view the gathering of a native 
national Christendom, that is to say, a Christianization of the people. 

In closest connexion with this enlarged conception of the task of 
missions stands the ever clearer recognition of the aim of missions, namely 
the founding of such independent native Churches as shall support them- 
selves out of their own resources, edify and govern themselves by their own 
powers, and carry forward mission work of their own accord (pp. 402-8). 


The problem is, how is a healthy church-consciousness to 
be created, and where it is already growing how is it to be 
guided and related to the historic Church and the historic 
Faith ? It does not require much imagination to appreciate 
the impatience of a young oriental Christian community 
with ‘ westernism,’ and the temptation to isolate itself in 
order to escape foreign dominance. It is a real difficulty, 
but it is also one of long standing, concerning which history 
has much to say. Indeed, the word ‘western,’ thus used, 
is too narrow. Our own ‘western’ history is full of 
the problem of ‘ foreignism.’ The problem of Judaism in 
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St Paul’s day was primarily concerned with Jewish domin- 
ance. The Nestorian and Monophysite heresies owed much 
of their temporary success to the Syrian and Egyptian 
revolt against Greek ‘establishment.’ The papacy rose 
primarily as a revolt of the Latin against Greek superiority. 
It was the work of Rome and the Latin Christians to redeem 
the barbarism of the Germanic invaders, but Luther and the 
Anglicans revolted in turn against Latin Italian domination. 
Schisms rarely arise through differences of doctrine alone. 

The rapid growth of ‘ younger Churches ’ in self-conscious- 
ness and assertion of freedom, with little knowledge of or 
attention to the past, suggests the urgent need of bringing 
home to the minds of Christian leaders what is of permanent 
and living value in the present experience of other Churches 
and in the past history of the Church universal, for the 
warning and encouragement of groups of Christians at the 
present time. The sense of the fundamental unity and 
continuity of the Church is grievously lacking and can only 
be fostered through a right presentation of its history. 

The conception of ‘new’ Churches readily encourages 
the view of ‘ nationalist ’ Churches of which F. R. Barry 
writes in The Relevance of Christianity : 


The Church is a supra-national sociéty. It cannot, without moral 
abdication, identify itself without qualification with the cause or welfare 
of any one people. For this reason one cannot but feel misgivings about 
the development of ‘ national’ Churches, It is right that Christianity 
should express itself, not in imitative western forms, but freely, spontane- 
ously and naturally, in accordance with the genius and traditions of the 
various people who accept its leadership. . . . But there is a real and 
frightful danger lest Christianity should become the ally of crude, nascent 
Asiatic nationalism. For the same reason we cannot approve the popular 
* broad-minded ’ proposal of ‘ closing up the religious ranks ’ in a united 
Church of each nation. A Church of Germany, France or Great Britain 
would be the worst conceivable kind of reunion. We have had sufficient 
historical experience to be forewarned of such a simplification, as an added 
danger to the peace of the world. If Christendom must remain divided, 
let the lines be denominational rather than national (p. 276). 





1 Cf. Archbishop William Temple : Jerusalem Meeting Reports, Vol. 8, p. 161 (British 
edition), p. 152 (American edition). 
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It is madness to try to build indigenous Churches by the 
simple process of ignoring the rest of Christendom, either as 
it exists at the present time or as it has existed in the past. 
It is imperative to face up to the relation of the local or 
regional Church to the cecumenical fellowship of Christendom, 
both as extended internationally here and now and as 
stretching down into the historic past and up into the 
fellowship beyond the veil. 

If it be true that there is stored up in the history of the 
Church a varied treasure of past experience, that the new- 
ness of any present situation is closely bound up with past 
history, and that contemporary missionary situations throw 
light upon the past, then there is a new field of co-operation 
between those on the one hand who write or teach church 
history, and those on the other who are leaders in younger 
Churches. Such co-operation may be expected to throw 
new light for the benefit of both partners to the undertaking 
upon the relation of the Church to civilization and history 
as a whole, upon the relation of Churches to the Church 
universal, of the ancient Church to the growing Churches in 
countries possessed of older civilizations, and of the Church 
in the Dark Ages to the growing Churches among peoples 
without much cultural background. Books such as Campbell 
Moody’s Mind of the Early Converts, and Godfrey Phillips’ 
Ancient Church and Modern India, have opened up vistas for 
new and fruitful research, and special studies of such pheno- 
mena as mass-movements or of the conflict of loyalties set 
up by the respective claims of the Church and the civil order 
will serve as concrete examples of a method of treatment 
that can be applied to a large number of phenomena and 
activities of the Christian Church. It is high time to take 
practical steps to ensure that this line of study shall be 
pursued. 

E. R. Morcan 











EGYPT AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
By ‘CAIRENE’ 


— Egypt has been the scene during the past 
decade of a number of anti-missionary campaigns, 
which have broken out more often than not in the month 
of Ramadan or during the hot summer days, no campaign 
has exceeded in intensity or brought with it more acute 
problems for Government and missionaries alike than that 
which began with an apparently small ‘incident’ in Port 
Said in March of this year. In the situation thus created 
there are focused within a small compass so many problems 
that bear on missionary statesmanship at large that it may 
not be amiss to summarize the events which have proved 
so perplexing and to call attention to the central issues of 
religious liberty which are now at stake. 

In November 1928 a Moslem girl, by name Nazla Ibrahim, 
nineteen years of age, who had been educated in a mission 
school (which is also an orphanage) at Port Said, expressed 
her desire to become a Christian, and after instruction was 
baptized. Her father was dead and her mother, when she 
heard of the baptism, raised no objection to it. In July 
1982 Nazla was openly married in the Evangelical Church 
at Port Said to a Christian teacher, named Zaki Effendee 
Israel, in the presence of her mother and two sisters. 

In March of this year the mother showed signs of 
hostility, maintaining that Zaki Eff. had deceived her at 
the time of the marriage by pretending that he was a 
Moslem. She claimed that, as Nazla was under age at the 
time, the marriage was unlawful, and on this ground she 
brought a case for the annulment of the marriage before 
the local [authorities. At first Nazla boldly declared that 


she was a Christian and that she was lawfully married to 
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Zaki Eff., but later, when pressed, signed a declaration that 
she wished to return to Islam and to leave her husband. 
Though she repudiated this declaration two days later, the 
Sharia Court at Port Said held that she was a Moslem 
and that her marriage with Zaki Eff. was null and void. 
At first no action was taken to execute the judgment, but 
when anti-missionary feeling ran high as a result of other 
‘incidents,’ Nazla’s grandfather was induced by the repre- 
sentative of one of the Arabic newspapers to lay claim to the 
legal guardianship of her person. Before the case came «'p 
for consideration in the Sharia Court the grandfather with- 
drew his claim, but the Court gave judgment nevertheless 
that Nazla was to be handed over to him. Since then the 
Maglis el Milli (or Council) of the Protestant community has 
adjudicated that Nazla’s marriage is in order and indis- 
soluble by another court, and that she is subject to the 
guardianship of her husband, Zaki Eff. The resulting 
clash of judgments is being submitted to a Special Court 
in the Ministry of Justice, though a protest has been regis- 
tered against the judgment of the Protestant Maglis el Milli 
as invalid. 

As will be seen later in this article, the case of Nazla 
Ibrahim raises issues which missionary statesmanship cannot 
afford to overlook. While interest in it was still keen, 
Port Said was disturbed by another ‘ incident’ which did 
more than anything else to precipitate a crisis. A pupil at 
the same mission school, by name Turkiya Hassan, was 
deliberately rude and insubordinate to a member of the staff 
and persisted in disobeying her orders. After much provoca- 
tion the teacher took a cane and hit the girl, and as the 
girl struggled and resisted the blows fell on her arms and 
legs. Turkiya forthwith lodged a complaint with the police 
that she had been beaten because she refused to embrace 
Christianity, and the local authorities instituted an enquiry. 
Exception was taken to the teacher’s action, inasmuch as 
corporal punishment is nominally prohibited in government 
schools, and resentment was the more deeply roused because 
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the girl had been beaten on her arms and legs. Feeling in 
Port Said ran high, and the central authorities decided that 
the teacher must leave the country or else stand her trial 
for violence. Accordingly she left at once for Palestine. 
The Government also demanded that all Moslem children 
in the school be handed over, and the mission agreed to 
deliver them to their parents or guardians. So strongly did 
public opinion object to the presence of Moslem children in 
a Christian orphanage that the Government immediately 
voted a sum of £E70,000 for the erection of orphanages for 
Moslem children. 

Turkiya also placed in the hands of the Parquet (the 
Public Prosecutor) a number of letters which she had received 
from missionary friends and former members of the staff of 
the mission. Most of these letters were harmless enough, 
but others contained expressions of Christian belief couched 
in a form which was most unsuitable for a young Moslem 
girl of fifteen. The authorities called the attention of the 
Egypt Inter-Mission Council to these letters, and desired 
to know whether it approved of them, and, if not, what 
steps it proposed to take to control missions in which such 
methods of evangelism were employed. 

A group of Arabic newspapers (and notably those con- 
trolled by the Opposition party), gave publicity to these 
two ‘incidents’ and sent special correspondents to Port 
Said to collect information. One newspaper, the Balagh, 
conducted what it called an ‘ enquiry into missionary work 
in Egypt,’ and ‘ exposed,’ as it believed, missionary objec- 
tives and methods. Other papers, especially the Siyasa, 
the Kawkab esh Shark and the Gihad, joined in the attack. 
Even men of renowned moderation, like Sheikh el Maraghi, 
late Rector of Al-Azhar University, and leaders of liberal 
thought, such as Dr Taha Hussein, contributed articles in 
denunciation of missionary work. 

It may be of interest to enumerate briefly the charges 
which were levelled with wearying repetition against mission- 
ary institutions. Imperialistic in design and the tools of 
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foreign powers, they have as their aim (it was said) the 
destruction of Islam and the breaking up of the unity 
between Moslems and Copts. To this end their school books, 
their literature and their teaching degrade Islam and dis- 
parage the prophet and his book. When they failed by 
persuasion and argument to induce Moslems to embrace 
Christianity they had recourse to physical violence (as in 
the case of Turkiya Hassan), to bribery (as with Nazla 
Ibrahim, whom they won over by the promise of a Christian 
husband) and to hypnotism (as was supposed to have 
happened in the case of Yusef Abd es Sammad in 1931-32). 
All their social and philanthropic activities are merely a 
cloak for their evangelistic aims, and they exploit sickness 
in their hospitals, ignorance in their schools and poverty in 
their welfare centres and orphanages so as to attract the 
weak and defenceless by trickery and deceit into the Christian 
faith. A common complaint is that simple and uneducated 
people are compelled willynilly to attend Christian prayers 
in mission hospitals and institutions. Worst of all, Christian 
missionaries gather young children in their schools, force 
them to listen to Bible teaching and pray Christian prayers, 
shake their beliefs in Islam, and then either baptize them 
and send them secretly abroad, or else let them return 
to their homes with no religious beliefs at all to sustain and 
guide them. It was even stated that missionaries do not 
hesitate to use immoral and vicious methods in order to 
achieve their vile purposes with young people. 

Other accusations put forward in all seriousness were to 
the effect that missionaries welcome attacks in the Moslem 
press, as this wins sympathy and support for them in the 
sending countries, and that missionaries are paid agents of 
more sinister organizations and do their work simply as a 
means of earning a livelihood. A statement frequently made 
by both Moslems and Copts was that the methods adopted 
by Christian missionaries were contrary to the spirit and 
teaching of Jesus Christ. Moslems also wanted to know 
why missions were established in Moslem countries, where 
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there is knowledge of the One God, while there are vast 
stretches in Central Africa devoted to savagery, and also 
while nominal Christians in Europe hold avowedly atheistic 
views and indulge in practices which Christianity denounces. 

Of this campaign the Egyptian Gazette in an editorial of 
July 8rd, 1933, entitled ‘ A Campaign Carried Too Far,’ wrote 
in the following scathing terms : 


Many of the attacks made in the newspapers are so violent and irre- 
sponsible, and most of the incidents cited are so manifestly fabrications 


or gross exaggerations, that these articles appeal only to the credulous 
and the ignorant. 


One example that came to our notice may suffice to show 
the unreliability of the statements made by the Arabic press. 
The Balagh in its issue of June 24th, 1933, published a long 
letter to the effect that a member of a prominent Moslem 
family had been a patient in the C.M.S. Hospital at Old 
Cairo, and that the P.M.O. had offered him a foreign wife 
and a salary of £E50 a month if he would become a Christian. 
So indignant was the family concerned at the suggestion 
that one of its members had ever shown signs of interest in 
Christianity that it sent a letter to the Balagh denying point 
by point the statements made in its issue of June 24th, and 
even threatening an action for libel against the guilty party. 
Whether the motive which prompted this newspaper cam- 
paign was fear of the growing influence of Christian missions, 
or whether it was an increased sense of independence of 
British control, shrewd observers reached the conclusion 
that it was being engineered primarily as a publicity stunt, 
or with the purpose of complicating the relations of the 
Government with foreign powers. 

One of the immediate consequences of the press campaign 
was the springing into activity of various societies for the 
defence of Islam. Meetings were held at the Young Men’s 
Moslem Association and in other centres in Cairo and the 
provinces, and petitions were addressed to the King and to 
the Cabinet. ‘The Government was urged to put a check 
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on missionary activity, to deprive missionaries of their 
privileges in the Customs department and on the railways, 
to take away all Moslem children from Christian institutions 
and to build new institutions for them, while pious Moslems 
were implored not {to send their children to Christian schools 
and not to patronize Christian hospitals and dispensaries, so 
that soon, through lack of clientele, these missionary in- 
stitutions would be obliged to close. An appeal was also 
made for funds to erect Moslem orphanages, to combat 
missionary propaganda in Egypt and to support Moslem 
missionaries in Christian lands. These petitions contained 
barely veiled threats that, if the Government were negligent 


in its duty, the writers would not hold themselves responsible 
for what might ensue. 


The natural result of such exhortations was that some of 
the more turbulent elements of the community resorted to 
violence, assaulting two missionaries as they were returning 
home from their book-shop in the Wish el Birka district of 
Cairo, and attacking three churches in the Shubra area, 
while at Kafr el Zayat in the Delta the Franciscan Sisters 
of Mercy had to be rescued by the police from the attacks 
of an irate mob. Faced with the possibility of a situation 
which threatened danger to the foreign community, the 
Government prohibited the meetings of the Society for the 
Defence of Islam and similar organizations, and warned the 
newspapers that by continuing their campaign they would 
lay themselves open to legal proceedings for inciting to 
violence. The press responded by printing editorials in 
which readers were urged to persevere in their resistance to 
all missionary activity but to refrain from hurting mission- 
aries or their property. At the same time protests were 
made in the name of liberty against the Government in 
forbidding the meetings of all societies save that of the 
Ulama of the Azhar (a body which was said to be under 
government control), and the missionaries were charged with 
being responsible for any breach of the peace. There can be 
no question that the Government has done its utmost in 
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difficult circumstances to restrain the more fanatical and 
violent sections of the community. As time went on, the 
Opposition papers split amongst themselves on party lines, 
and the Balagh and the Gihad now accuse each other of 
acting in such a way as to be playing into the hands of the 
missionaries. 

Another result of the publicity given by the press to 
missionary work was that actions were brought by Moslem 
relations before the Moslem courts for the guardianship of 
women and girls who had embraced Christianity and were 
now working in Christian institutions. In almost every case 
the plea was made that these women and girls had been 
* converted under pressure,’ and though many of them gave 
a courageous testimony to their faith before the Parquet and 
boldly asserted that they had become Christians of their 
own free will, and though many of them were more than 
twenty-one years of age and appealed to the Articles of the 
Constitution which guarantee religious liberty, they were, 
nevertheless, handed over to their Moslem relations. It is, 
however, to the credit of the Government that the authorities 
demanded an undertaking that no pressure would be brought 
to bear upon these women and girls to make them change their 
faith and that no restrictions would be placed upon their 
working where they would outside missionary institutions. 

Two other consequences of the campaign may be worth 
recording. The Coptic community, which has lost several 
thousands of its members to the Protestant Churches, added 
its voice to that of the Moslem press in denouncing missions 
and their methods. One Coptic society publicly asserted 
that Islam was to be a ‘ basic study ’ in its schools, and that 
its doors would be open for lectures by a Moslem benevolent 
society. Even so, certain Moslems failed to distinguish 
between Coptic and Protestant Christians, with the result 
that at Girga Coptic priests were attacked and even pre- 
vented from attending the funeral of one of their members. 
This anti-Coptic demonstration evoked a sharp reproval 
from the Moslem Grand Mufti. 
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What was perhaps still more significant was the com- 
parison which Moslems found themselves compelled to draw, 
in their endeavour to account for the presence of so many 
Moslems in Christian institutions, between the spirit of 
loving service which dominates the latter and that which 
is to be found in private Moslem and government institu- 
tions. The lamentable conditions which obtain in many 
Moslem homes were not overlooked, and the Coptic com- 
munity also subjected itself to self-criticism, deploring the 
absence of educated priests and of capable leaders. If the 
only beneficial results of all this anti-missionary agitation 
are a deeper interest in the welfare of the more unfortunate 
members of society, an improvement in the working of 
Moslem philanthropic institutions and an awakening in the 
Coptic Church, then it will not have expended itself in vain. 

Though fully aware that the religious unrest in Port Said 
over the cases of Nazla and Turkiya was fostered at the 
outset by a disgruntled Moslem doctor who had his own 
personal interests to serve, and that the newspaper reports 
of these and of the subsequent ‘incidents’ were grossly 
exaggerated for political motives by an unscrupulous Opposi- 
tion press, yet the Government found itself faced by a 
determined popular dema:d for the control or limitation 
of Christian missions, and in all sincerity it believed that 
some, at least, of the missions had stooped to methods 
which were in truth not ‘ legitimate.’ The Government was 
ready to allow the teaching of Christians in Christian schools 
and churches, and it was prepared, if necessary, to protect 
missionaries and their property from unlawful attacks, but 
it also felt that the interest of public order and of justice 
alike required that some restrictions be placed upon mission- 
ary work amongst Moslems. When in the spring of 1932 
a storm of anti-missionary feeling broke over Egypt, H.E. 
the Prime Minister, Sidky Pasha, made a promise to Parlia- 
ment that if further ‘incidents’ occurred he would be 
obliged to introduce legislation to limit missionary work, 


and it is the situation created by this threat of legislation 
36 
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in the near future that distinguishes the present anti- 
missionary campaign from its predecessors. 


Having outlined the events which led up to the present 
critical situation we shall now endeavour to enumerate 
briefly the issues which we believe are at stake. The first 
major problem is that of the interpretation and application 
of the Egyptian Constitution. While Article 149 of the 
Constitution of 1928 (Article 188 of the Constitution of 1980) 
states that ‘Islam is the religion of the State,’ Article 12 
also declares that ‘ there shall be absolute freedom of con- 
science,’ Article 18 that ‘ the State shall, in conformity with 
established custom in Egypt, protect the free exercise of all 
religion or belief, on condition that there shall be no violation 
of public order or morals,’ and Article 14 that ‘ freedom of 
thought shall be guaranteed. Within the limits of the law 
all persons shall have the right to express fully their views by 
word, writing, pictures or otherwise.’ 

The question at once presents itself as to the meaning of 
‘absolute freedom of conscience,’ whil:: Islam is at the 
same time the established religion. As we shall see, it is a 
question over which there has been no little controversy of 
late in the Arabic newspapers. Does ‘ freedom of conscience ’ 
cover only the right of each individual, or, shall we say, of 
each religion and sect, to worship according to its own rites 
and ceremonies? Or does it carry with it the right of 
religious propaganda? And above all does it imply the 
right of ‘ conversion ’ from one religion to another ? 

In his report of 1904 Lord Cromer wrote : 


In Egypt proper, full freedom may be accorded to the Christian to 
convert the Moslem, or the Moslem to convert the Christian, by all ordinary 
and legitimate means of persuasion. All the Government requires is that 
nothing shall be done of a nature to disturb the public peace, and that the law 
—which forbids any flagrant outrage by the members of one creed against 
the religious practices and feelings of the other—shall be obeyed (p. 140). 


In its issue of July 7th the Balagh distinguished between 
evangelistic work based on ‘ persuasion and proof,’ which 
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it regards as absolutely legitimate, and evangelistic work 
which is ‘ crooked, namely the endeavour to get hold of the 
children of the poor, the winning of those in need and the 
playing of pranks with those who are mentally immature.’ 
Speaking in the same strain, Sheikh el Maraghi, the head of 
the Society for the Defence of Islam, contrasts methods 
for spreading one’s religion which rely on ‘ argument and 
proof,’ to which no objection can be taken, with unfair 
methods which must be resisted at all costs. This attitude 
of mind that considers reasonable methods of propaganda 
as permissible is based in part on the conviction that no 
Moslem ever embraced Christianity for other than ulterior 
motives. In direct opposition to Sheikh Maraghi’s point of 
view, the Gihad of July 12th takes up the position that all 
Christian evangelism should be prohibited ; and it adduces 
in support of its argument the fact that missionaries do not 
believe in the prophetship of Mohammed or the truth of 
the Koran, therefore they inevitably attack the religion of 
the State and draw Egyptian Moslems away from the true 
faith. The Gihad demands not merely that the Government 
should grant no subsidies to missionary institutions but 
that it should protect the Moslem faith by ‘ uprooting’ all 
evangelistic work. Even the papers that in theory regard 
reasonable religious propaganda as legitimate do not hesitate 
to criticize missionary work when they see it in practice. 
What, then, will be the attitude of the Government 
towards the work of Christian missions? It is only right 
that all missionary institutions should be subject to the 
same regulations as similar Moslem institutions, regarding 
location, hygiene, sanitation and so forth. It is only natural 
that the Egyptian Government should claim, like every other 
Government, the right of deciding, with due consideration 
of all the interests involved, what form of education its 
children shall receive. It is only reasonable that the 
Government should prohibit or restrict missionary activities 
at such times and in such places as are likely to lead to a 
breach of the peace. No objection can be raised to the 
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limitation of evangelistic methods that offend genuine 
religious and nationalistic susceptibilities, but, provided the 
methods which missions adopt are truly reasonable and in 
this sense ‘ legitimate,’ the right of propaganda should, we 
believe, be substantiated now once and for all. 

What, however, of the right of conversion from one 
religion to another? The Balagh of July 10th urged the 
Government to introduce administrative procedure for the 
proper examination and registration of each case of con- 
version to Christianity from Islam, similar to that provided 
by Decree No. 2466 of the Ministry of Justice, issued in 1918 
for the registration of converts from Christianity or any 
other religion to Islam. It claimed that the consequences 
to the personal status of the convert are so important 
that the step of conversion should only be carried through 
under proper legal supervision. To this the Gihad replied 
(on July 12th) that Islam does not recognize conversion 
from its fold to Christianity, that a man once a Moslem is 
always a Moslem, and that converts, whatever they may call 
themselves, remain Moslems to the end of their days and are 
subject to the Sharia Law, without change in their personal 
status. The Balagh then retorted with the statement that 
the Sharia Law of Apostasy, which demands the death of 
the male and the lifelong imprisonment of the female 
apostate, is not and cannot be carried out in Egypt to-day, 
and that this being the case the Government ought to 
introduce suitable administrative procedure for cases of 
changes of religion, which the Constitution recognizes. To 
this argument the Gihad gave the answer that while the 
judgment of Islamic law against the apostate himself cannot 
be executed, as it has been replaced by the Criminal Code, 
the civil judgment of the Sharia Court concerning his personal 
status still holds good. Here in a nutshell lies the crux of 
the problem: by the law of the land there is no right of 
registration to Christianity, and a Moslem woman who 
becomes a Christian, even if she is of mature years, is handed 
over according to the Sharia Law to the guardianship of her 
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nearest Moslem relatives. This is done even if she has 
borne a child to her Christian husband. Does ‘ absolute 
freedom of conscience’ mean only that the Government 
will demand a guarantee from the nearest relatives that no 
pressure will be put upon her to make her change her religion 
again? It appears a strange compromise that while the 
Government forbids pressure to be brought to bear upon 
the convert it does not at the same time legalize the process 
of conversion. 

Were the contentions of the Gihad correct—that a con- 
vert, even after he has embraced Christianity, retains the 
privileges and responsibilities of a Moslem so far as his 
personal status is concerned—it would be possible for him 
to claim his legal inheritance from his father, whereas 
experience has demonstrated in more than one instance that 
the Sharia Court denies this right to him as a pervert. Here 
again an anomalous position exists. If ‘ conversion’ is not 
legalized the right of inheritance should be recognized. As 
inheritance is denied, conversion should be legally valid. 

It would thus seem that the time has arrived for Egypt 
to follow the example of the Northern Sudan, Palestine, 
Iraq and the Lebanon, in allowing the legal recognition of 
conversion to Christianity. To this in turn should be added 
some legislation similar to the Caste Disabilities Removal Act 
of 1850 in India, whereby it is declared that 
so much of any law or usage now in force . . . as inflicts on any person 
forfeiture of rights or property or may be held in any way to impair or 
affect any right of inheritance by reason of his or her renouncing or having 


been excluded from the communion of any religion or being deprived of 
caste, shall cease to be enforced as law in the courts, 


and provision should also be made for some legal process 
whereby an appeal can be lodged from any law that conflicts 
with them to the rights guaranteed by the Articles of the 
Constitution. This should apply especially to the personal 
rights of women converts. In regard to inheritance, the 
Palestine Government has already declared that ‘ No change 
of religion or nationality on the part of the claimant or 
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deceased shall be taken into account’ in questions of succes- 
sion, and that ‘ No person shall be deemed to be under a 
legal incapacity to take any share in a succession to property 
in Palestine or to take under a will by reason only of his 
nationality or religious belief’ (Articles 23 and 24 of the 
Succession Ordinance of the Palestine Government). By 
following this example Egypt would give conclusive proof 
that, so far as the law of the land can guarantee it, ‘ freedom 
of conscience is absolute.’ 

There is one important factor, however, that must be 
remembered. To be effective, religious liberty requires more 
than government legislation. It demands also the support 
of an enlightened public opinion. It is a far cry to religious 
liberty when the report on the modifications to be introduced 
into the Constitution and the Electoral Law (1930) can say 
of the Egyptian press in another connexion, 


En fait, une partie de la presse égyptienne devrait, en toute justice, 
étre rendue responsable d’avoir fomenté la discorde et attiré les haines, 
d’avoir eu une grande part dans la corruption des mceurs publiques et 
de ne cesser d’empoisonner les esprits et de répandre le mensonge et la 
calomnie.! 


Much ground must be covered before religious liberty can be 
said to be established, if as to-day the Egyptian Government 
is obliged in the interests of public security to restrict 
missionary activity because the feeling of the Moslem 
population has been roused to danger point by inflammatory 
newspaper articles based on deliberate lies and wilful mis- 
representations. Is it not the press rather than missionary 
work that calls for restriction in such circumstances ? 

A second question is that of the missionary community. 
To the missionary societies as well as to the Government 
the present situation offers a great challenge and a great 
opportunity. Never was it more important that missionary 


1 As a matter of fact, a section of the Egyptian press must justifiably be held 
responsible for having fomented discord and stirred up hatred, for having had a great 
share in the corruption of public morals, and for ceaselessly poisoning people’s minds 
and spreading falsehood and calumny. 
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statesmanship ir Egypt should reveal gifts of wisdom, fore- 
sight and magnanimity. Unless all the missionary societies 
can agree amongst themselves to refrain from the activities 
which have given possible grounds for offence, or unless the 
Egypt Inter-Mission Council can exercise some form of 
control over those organizations against whose work recent 
anti-missionary agitation has been directed, there can be 
little doubt that the Government will itself propose measures 
of restrictive legislation and take steps for administrative 
control. 

The first lesson of the crisis in Egypt to-day is that all 
missionary societies are members one of another. Any local 
incident may affect all the missions, and in criticizing the 
methods used by one mission Egyptian public opinion 
assumes that they are the methods employed by all. Are 
all the missions in Egypt prepared to recognize this mutual 
interdependence and to co-operate with the Inter-Mission 
Council in giving it practical expression ? Are they willing, 
maybe, for the Government to nominate one or two out- 
standing Englishmen to exercise with the Inter-Mission 
Council supervision and control over all missionary work ? 
Will the missions submit to such centralized authority and 
is it good that they should? Or are they at least ready to 
accept voluntarily a Convention by which they agree to 
abstain from certain activities that have, for one reason or 
another, caused displeasure ? If not, there is good reason 
to believe that the Government may refuse to give recognition 
to those that decline or to allow them to continue their 
work. 

Again, what is the attitude of the missions towards the 
charges brought against them by the Arabic press? Are 
they all prepared to endorse the statement which the 
Egypt Inter-Mission Council submitted to H.E. Sidky Pasha 
in February 1932, when it claimed : 


1. That we are firmly convinced that no member of our organization 
has been guilty of forcible conversion, abduction, involuntary detention 
of minors or adults, bribery, the use of drugs or hypnotism, corruption 
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of mind or body, or any kind of fraud ; and that any accusation of such 
action is entirely without foundation, and that we are entirely opposed 
to any such methods. 

2. That we disapprove of any abusive attack on the religion or 
religious book of anyone. 

8. That we disapprove of any pressure being brought to bear upon 
minors to make them change their religion, but that we believe in the 
absolute right of each mature individual to enquire about and choose 
the way of life that seems to him best. 

4. That our evangelistic activities have no political connexions and 
no political objectives. 

Will the missions take steps to eliminate all literature 
and all forms of evangelism that constitute, directly or 
indirectly, an ‘abusive attack’ on Islam? Are their 
methods always positive and constructive rather than nega- 
tive and destructive ? Will they be satisfied merely to avoid 
all appearance of deception by making it known that their 
hospitals and welfare centres and schools are places where 
Christian teaching holds a primary place, as well as centres 
of social service ? Or will they be willing to go further and 
make attendance at Christian prayers and Bible study 
voluntary instead of compulsory? Not only does Re- 
thinking Missions make the observation that ‘ This element 
of necessity, even though it was a well-understood and 
accepted condition of membership in the school, usually left 
a note of resentment’ (p. 127), and that ‘ The religious 
life of the school should be a privilege offered, not a duty 
required’ (p. 128), but the Report of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education in India puts forward sound 
arguments in support of its contention that ‘ any proposals 
in other provinces [in India] to introduce the ‘‘ Conscience 
Clause’ in this form [i.e. in the form in which it exists in 
the United Provinces and Burma] should not only be will- 
ingly accepted but may wisely be anticipated’ (p. 224). 
Verb. sap. ! 

Nothing arouses Moslem hostility more than the thought 
that missionaries get hold of young people, and especially 
the children of the poor, and use every form of bribery and 
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pressure to make them change their religion. It is precisely 
the sort of feeling that many Protestants entertain towards 
Roman Catholic. institutions. The Egypt Inter-Mission 
Council acted rightly in expressing its disapproval of the 
letters sent to Turkiya Hassan. No form of pressure, whether 
physical, moral or spiritual, should be sanctioned in work 
amongst the young. None, we are confident, would approve 
of Turkiya’s being beaten, even though the punishment was 
for insubordination and had nothing to do with her embracing 
Christianity. But something more conclusive and con- 
vincing is necessary. Would not wisdom as well as a sense 
of fairness suggest that all missionary societies give an under- 
taking not to baptize any non-Christian young man or woman 
under eighteen years of age except with the consent of his 
parent or guardian, or until the proper process of registration 
shall have been carried through, should such be legalized ? 
Nothing, we believe, would go further towards disarming 
Moslem suspicion of secrecy or of unjustifiable methods of 
evangelism. 

What will be the position of the missions vis-a-vis the 
Egyptian Government ? Can they, by wise anticipation, 
obviate the necessity for restrictive legislation? Can they 
(and will they) make it their aim to co-operate with the 
Government in the spread of enlightenment and in the fight 
against social evils, while acting on a definitely Christian 
basis ? Or is it possible that they, like the Apostles of the 
first century, may find themselves faced with a situation in 
which they have to choose between obedience to God and 
obedience to man? The answer would seem to depend upon 
whether a respect for liberty and a sense of fair play will 
triumph in the counsels of both parties. 

In the third place, for the British Government, also, a 
significant problem exists. During the negotiations for a 
treaty between Great Britain and Egypt that were carried 
on during the premiership of Mohammed Pasha Mahmoud, 
Mr Henderson, the British Foreign Secretary, sent Mohammed 
Pasha a note saying : 
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I wish to place it on record that it was not thought necessary to 
mention in the proposals the question of the protection of minorities 
which figured in the Declaration of February 28th, 1922, but that it is 
recognized that this question will in future be thé exclusive concern of 
the Egyptian Government. 


Through the breakdown of these negotiations the responsi- 
bility for the protection of minorities reverted to the British 
Government, but the question arises in Egypt, as it has 
arisen in other countries, whether ‘converts’ consti- 
tute a minority for whose protection responsibility is 
assumed. 

Another crucial question that arises is whether the 
Egyptian Government has the right to legislate on missionary 
work without consultation with, and the agreement of, the 
British Government and the Capitulatory Powers. At first 
the Arabic papers took the line that the hands of their 
Government were tied by the Capitulations. The suggestion 
was made that the Government should seek legislation 
through the Mixed Tribunals and by negotiation with the 
foreign legations. More recently the claim has been made 
that the Egyptian Government is entitled to act as the 
Turkish Government did, in forbidding all missionary work, 
if it so desires. Attention has been called in the press to 
the fact that during the negotiations of 1929, and again in 
1930, the British Government stated that ‘the Egyptian 
Government alone is responsible for the lives and property 
of foreigners’; and the claim is made that though these 
negotiations failed, the British Government is not justified 
in falling back upon the declaration of February 22nd, 
1922, as no Egyptian Government has ever officially recog- 
nized this declaration, nor have some of the Capitulatory 
Powers. 

When a question was recently addressed in Parliament 
to Sir John Simon, the present British Foreign Secretary, 
regarding the anti-missionary campaign in Egypt, and he 
intimated that some form of centralized control of mission- 
ary work was under consideration and that the Egypt Inter- 
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Mission Council was being consulted,! great resentment was 
evinced by the Opposition press in Egypt, which queried the 
right of Great Britain to interfere in Egypt’s internal affairs, 
and interpreted the Foreign Secretary’s statement as an 
indication that Great Britain would continue to make use of 
Christian missions to further its imperialistic aims (see, inter 
alia, Balagh for July 6th and Gihad for July 7th). It is 
claimed that the question of prohibiting or restricting 
missionary work in the interests of public order, or because 
it violates the religion of the State, concerns no other 
Government than the Egyptian, and that whatever control 
there is should be in the hands of the Egyptian Government 
alone. The opinion is commonly held that Christian govern- 
ments, and more particularly the British Government, wish 
to make use of missionary work for the destruction of Islam, 
and so of the power of Moslem countries. More than one 
reference has been made in the Arabic press to the support 
which Great Britain gives to missionary work in other parts 
of Africa, and the inference is drawn that the British Govern- 
ment is pursuing the same policy, though secretly, in Egypt. 

Two problems emerge from this situation. In the words 
of the Egyptian Gazette for July 8rd, 1983 : 


The present campaign with its attendant outbreaks seems most un- 
fortunate for Egypt at a time when many of her friends hope that she 
may be on the eve of the realization of long-cherished political aspirations . 
Constitutionally, Egypt poses as a land of religious freedom. This freedom 
must appear in fact as well as in theory. Attacks on the religious 
minority of the population and campaigns against foreigners will not 
help but hinder Egypt’s advance politically. 


This is the problem of Egypt’s independence. For the 
missions there is another problem. How can they convince 
the Egyptian nation that they have no connexion of any 


1 From Parliamentary Debates in the House of Commons. Vol. 280. No. 117. 
Wednesday, July 5th, 1988. Page 314. 

‘The Acting High Commissioner has been in close touch with the Egyptian 
authorities since the incident occurred, and I have authorized him to explore with 
them the possibilities of establishing some kind of central supervision over certain 
aspects of missionary activities in Egypt. The Inter-Mission Board are also being 
consulted.’ 
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kind with political or imperialistic designs ? Is it possible 
for them, whatever their nationality, by not appealing to 
British aid, by not invoking diplomatic assistance, by not 
seeking special privileges through British intervention, by 
not relying on the entrenched position of the Capitulations 
and by faithfully observing the decisions of the Sharia 
Courts, even though they do not approve of them, to demon- 
strate that they are content to continue their work as 
‘ guests of the country,’ trusting to enlightened Egyptian 
public opinion and to the Articles of the Constitution, and 
seeking only in the spirit of their Master to serve those in 
need and to bear witness to the Truth ? 





MISSIONS AND NATIONALISM! 


By KNUT B. WESTMAN 


R SHILLITO, in his little book on nationalism,? 
has given us a sound message. Nationalism, the 
author says, is to many people another religion and to some 
the only religion. It is a danger to Christianity. It must 
be studied and understood in order to be overcome. 
Medizval Christendom, united under the double sovereignty 
of Pope and Emperor, was broken asunder by the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation into sovereign States ; Macchia- 
velli is the sinister figure representing this great turning- 
point in history. The result of state sovereignty was 
international anarchy and the world war. So it is high time 
for a new development: the League of Nations and fellow- 
ship among the Churches. The appeal is not for a denation- 
alized, but for an international, order: national groupings 
will survive with their cultural and spiritual heritage ; 
education must be given along lines of national traditions, 
yet broadening out into a universal perspective. And the 
Christian Church will provide the ‘ large upper room ’ ready 
for all in the fellowship of the Saviour. 

All this is so clear and reasonable that one is somewhat 
tempted to take up the réle of an advocatus diaboli. The 
spring of 1983, when the book was published, will stand in 
world history as witnessing the rise into power of German 
nationalism. Yet, strangely enough, the author never 
mentions this movement. A study of its origin and ideas 
could, however, have given him food enough for thought. 
His purpose is to show that movements appearing as rivals 


a This article was completed on August 5th. 
* Edward Shillito, Nationalism : Man’s Other Religion. London: Student Christian 
Movement Press. 2s. 6d. and 4s. 1933. 
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to Christianity must be so met that there shall be in the 
world a richer and nobler Christian faith. In that spirit 
national-socialism too ought to be studied, in spite of the 
features that appear to be disagreeable, fanatical and anti- 
Christian. Maybe we have some lesson to learn even there. 

Mr Shillito is deeply concerned about the fact that the 
movement towards internationalism since the war has not 
been irresistible (p. 30). As one explanation he mentions 
(p. 88) the nationalist reaction in some countries set free 
through the war after long repression. One misses a word 
about the events in the nations repressed through the war. 
Any explanation of national-socialism has to start with 
Versailles and the moral stigma of the ‘ Schuldliige’ (‘ guilt- 
lie’), as the war-guilt paragraph is commonly called in 
Germany. Sun Yat-sen provides a good instance of 
nationalism growing in self-defence against pressure from 
without, and those who remember the fierce passionate 
accents of the first part of The Three Principles ought to 
be able to understand Adolf Hitler. 

If the League of Nations is not everywhere hailed with 
enthusiasm, let us remember that the state sovereignty, 
which is to be somehow committed into its hands, may have 
been won through hard efforts. Further, the embodiment 
of a high ideal may be all too human (allzwmenschlich). The 
Geneva atmosphere has not seldom been such as to bring 
into remembrance the text on which Nathan Séderblom 
once preached a sermon there: ‘ If the salt have lost its 
savour... . 

In the vocabulary of national-socialism there is a word, 
Volksgemeinschaft, which is not easy to translate. It means 
something like ‘inner unity of the nation "—a spirit of 
constructive citizenship, wherein all individuals and all 
classes co-operate for the benefit of the beloved natior. 
This ideal is directly opposed to the class-war theor - 
Marxism, which it considers a fatal error, believing t'\2 
there ought not to be these formidable class walls within 
a nation. It seems that this ideal has drawn much of its 
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strength from the experiences of soldier comradeship during 
the war. 

If you follow out this line of thought, you find that it 
implies that the building-stones of the future world-order 
are to be the nations, groupings grown up slowly through 
the working of nature and history, and not that recent, 
artificial, machine-made division that makes a cross-section 
of mankind—the ‘ Internationale ’ of the proletariat. The 
nations are not to be first broken asunder, in order that a 
world-order may be constructed somehow out of the débris. 
Encourage private enterprise, but unite the nation in a 
common adventure. Avoid the faux pas of the nationaliza- 
tion of production, but give to labour its fair and honoured 
position in the nation’s life. 

This combination of nationalism and socialism is, of 
course, not entirely new. The corporate State of fascism 
points in the same direction, and so does the third of Sun 
Yat-sen’s Three Principles. After all, are not similar ideas 
coming up everywhere ? We may condemn the methods 
whereby new Germany tries to achieve the Volksgemein- 
schaft. Some similar goal may in fact be reached more 
easily in other countries, which have not, like Germany in 
the last two-thirds of a century, experienced a terrible inner 
struggle between a deep sense of nationalism and a very 
dogmatic Marxism. At any rate, the new Germany is, in 
its attempts to apply this new ideal, a sort of experimental 
field for the world. Here is one of its root motives which 
does not apply merely to the peculiar historical situation 
of Germany to-day, but which is capable of general 
application. 

There are great emotional values attached to the ideal 
of Volksgemeinschaft. In the history of nationalism, German 
romanticism marks a turning-point which may well be 
compared with that of the time of Macchiavelli. As a 
reaction against the cosmopolitanism of cold reason that 
had prevailed in the time of the Enlightenment, nationalism 
became conscious of itself. National characteristics (die 
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vilkische Eigenart) in folk-lore, songs, tales, music, customs, 
were eagerly sought for and lovingly described. Herder 
was the forerunner, with his Stimmen der Volker. Fichte 
recalled the nation to itself through his Reden, while the 
drums of the French garrison were heard in the streets of 
Berlin. To Hegel every nation was in a measure an embodi- 
ment of the Absolute Spirit, each in its own way. Historians 
took an interest in understanding individuals 1nd nations 
in the light of the thought of their own land and age instead 
of the enlightened reason of the eighteenth century. 

This national revival in Germany during the Napoleonic 
wars had a great influence in many corners of Europe. 
History and poetry helped in the awakening of many nations 
and stirred to new achievements. No decade of the nine- 
teenth century was without its national movements. Sub- 
merged nations rose up and attained life again. Popula- 
tions which had been mere numbers of human beings, 
subjects of this or that dynasty, became conscious of their 
history, past heroes and cultural traditions; they wanted 
to use their own language, they attained a soul of their own. 

This awakening of national consciousness is no doubt a 
necessary stage in world development. The step once taken 
cannot be retraced. But few would deny that in many 
cases there has been over-cultivation of national character- 
istics. A movement, sound in itself, has been carried into 
fatal exaggeration. Nationalism has become chauvinism. 

That exaggerations of this kind are found in abundance 
in present-day Germany is certain. Theories about the 
excellence of the Teutonic or Nordic race are being labori- 
ously developed and ardently believed. Curiously enough, 
a French diplomatist of the nineteenth century, Gobineau, 
is one of the originators of these race speculations ; another 
is Houston Stewart Chamberlain, an Englishman naturalized 
in Germany and connected with the Wagner family; a 
third, the great orientalist, Professor Lagarde in Géttingen. 
After them there is a host of modern writers, not seldom 
with an emphasis on ‘blood’ (das Blut, die Blutgemein- 
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schaft), which runs to curious extremes (see Alfred Rosen- 
berg, Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts). Nevertheless, the 
thought of nation and race has hardly been clearly dis- 
tinguished and defined. The German nation itself is the 
result of a good deal of blood mixture; it has, for example, 
in the eastern provinces a great deal of Slavic blood. If 
one happens to belong to one of the purest branches of the 
Nordic race, it is somewhat embarrassing to find so great an 
amount of nonsense written in order to magnify this race. 
From such airy excursions of a flattering imagination it is 
a relief to turn back to the sound and salted realism of the 
Bible: ‘ By the works of the law shall no flesh be justified 
in His sight.’ 

Anti-Semitism, as one of the definite tenets of the 
national-socialist party, gives actuality and impetus to race 
speculations. It is not impossible to understand the need 
for a limitation of Jewish influence in certain quarters, 
where that influence, owing to special conditions in Germany, 
has been excessive. A certain advanced immorality of the 
Berlin theatre, the cinema and an influential part of the 
press was backed by Jewish capital. But the anti-Semitic 
propaganda in its turn goes to extremes. To advocate 
the exclusion of Jewish Christians from the Church on 
account of their race is certainly not Christian, it is rather 
a Riickfall (reversion) to an Old Testament type of national 
religion. 

The question of the relation between national-socialism 
and Christianity is not an easy one. It cannot be solved 
by a simple formula. The nationalistic ideology (die 
volkische Weltanschauung) is in a general way favourable 
to Christianity, in the same way as communism is anti- 
religious. If you cherish the sacred memories of the nation’s 
past, and want to make the rich heritage of its traditions a 
living and fruitful possession of to-day and to-morrow, you 
cannot leave out religion. Its seers and saints belong to 
the heroes of the nation. There is no deeper and nobler 
incarnation of the German spirit than Martin Luther. 

37 
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This point of view has been well worked out from the 
side of the Church in a booklet, Kirche und Volkstum, by 
the well-known Lutheran theologian, Professor Paul Althaus 
(1928). He heartily welcomes the national movement. 
He wants the Church to sympathize with it, to place herself 
in the midst of it, to help in deepening it. To ask for the 
meaning of the destiny of the nation, for its vocation, is to 
ask for God’s will with regard to it. If you seek for the 
sources of the nation’s life, you will find religion as its main- 
spring. But love of the nation may be an impure fire, if it 
is connected with pride, hatred, contempt for others. And 
the Church must always remember that her faith comes 
from higher sources than racial inheritance: she has to 
preach to the individual and the nation the Word of God, 
revealed from above. 

The national-socialist party has put on its programme 
(para. 24) the following statement : 

Die Partei als solche vertritt den Standpunkt eines positiven Christen- 

tums, ohne sich konfessionell an ein bestimmtes Bekenninis xu binden (The 
party as such stands for positive Christianity, without binding itself to 
a definite creed). 
With regard to creed it is well known that Hitler is a 
Roman Catholic ; but in his political struggles he has met 
with more resistance in the Roman Church than in Protest- 
antism. So the confessional neutrality of the party seems 
to be honestly preserved. 

But how far can the profession of Christianity be counted 
on as corresponding to a real conviction? A paragraph in 
a@ party programme may represent merely a secondary 
consideration in the political game. In this case it must, 
however, be remembered that national-socialism insists on 
being a Weltanschauung, a total reaction upon life. This 

Weltanschauung would then include Christianity ; indeed, 
the movement aspires to carry out efficiently at least one 
important function of Christianity, namely, the fight against 
anti-Christian Marxism. And is not the Volksgemeinschaft 
an application of the first article in the Creed—of the belief 
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in God the Creator who made the nations and gave to each 
its special gifts? So there are possibilities enough of 
contact and also of conflict. For can Christianity be com- 
pletely identified with a political movement or its ideology ? 
Will it not have more to say than the few ideas fitted into 
the purposes of the party? If the Christian conscience 
brings warnings and criticisms, if race theories or activities 
are pushed into un-Christian extremes, will there not easily 
be a conflict ? 

There have been discussions on national-socialism and 
missions, as we learn from two interesting booklets by Dr 
Siegfried Knak, the well-known author of Zwischen Nil und 
Tafelbai, and Herr Walter Braun of the Berlin Mission.! 
Both were written before the party came into power. 

Dr Knak tells us that in Oldenburg it once happened 
that the preaching of a West African Negro pastor from the 
field of the North German Missionary Society in Togo led 
to a passionate criticism from one of the local Nazi leaders. 
He demanded that this ‘race shame’ (Rassenschande) be 
discontinued, and threatened the leader of the Oldenburg 
church with a severe punishment as soon as the party should 
come inte power. But there was an immediate reply from 
within the party: there could be no question of Rassen- 
schande, since missionary activities were necessary expres- 
sions of a sincere Christian faith. 

Other instances can be given of Nazi attacks on missions. 
A party paper during an electoral campaign turned hotly 
against the pastors who said that duty reaches beyond the 
Fatherland, and that the Gospel must be taken to other 
nations : 


We German parents ought first of all to see to it that the Gospel is 
brought to our tortured German people. What have we to do with the 
Negroes? They should be allowed to maintain their own culture, and 
should not be dealt with as it was done with us in old days. 





1S. Knak, Mission und nationale Bewegung. Leipzig: Madchen-Bibel-Kreise, 
1988. W. Braun, Heidenmission und Nationalsozialismus. Berlin : Heimatdienstver- 
lag. 1932. 
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The writer goes on to criticize such customs as asking people 
at missionary gatherings to stand up in honour of a Chinese 
doctor who is present, and so on. 

Herr Braun quotes against missions from Adolf Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf,' in connexion with a bitter attack on the 
Churches for their neglect to work for race purity. For this 
reason, Hitler says, the European nations are sinking into 
physical and moral degeneration; and in the meanwhile, 
the pious missionary goes to Central Africa and starts Negro 
missions, until our so-called ‘ higher civilization ’ even there 
shall have made out of healthy, although primitive children 
of men, a rotten collection of bastards. 

Dr Knak does not quote Hitler; but his argument 
shows very clearly what importance the accusation of 
encouraging mixed marriages has had in the Nazi criticism 
of missions. He has a warm sympathy for the national 
movement, though he is not a party member. He sees that 
in this movement there are differences of opinion with 
regard to missions. He wants to do what he can to make 
the Christian position clear and understood. Can we, as 
eager workers for nation and Volkstum, at the same time 
with full conviction throw ourselves into mission work ? 
Is it the same Lord who gives us both duties ? Herr Braun 
writes with a similar purpose. 

After having stated the issue, Dr Knak proceeds to tell 
how the German Protestant missions reached their present 
position with regard to the problem of national character- 
istics (thre Stellung zum Volkstum). They started with the 
simple ideal of saving individual souls. That was the 
position of Zinzendorf. But as the work grew, churches 
had to be organized. And on more thorough acquaintance 
it was found that in the language, customs, moral ideas and 
social life of the different nations there was in each case a 
definite character that ought not to be destroyed with the 
introduction of Christianity, but respected and maintained. 
As a pioneer in this insight the author mentions Director 


1 W. Braun, op. cit. pp. 21-2. Mein Kampf was written in 1924. 
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Graul of the Leipzig Mission in the middle of the last century. 
Then Professor Warneck worked out these ideas into clear 
theories: the goal for the Christianization of a nation is 
to be the establishing of a national Church (Volkskirche), 
reaching with the Gospel the whole of a nation, working 
mainly through nationals and bearing the impress of indi- 
genous characteristics. As an example of work along these 
lines is mentioned the Church of the Rhenish Mission in 
Sumatra with 800,000 members and with a remarkable 
measure of independence. 

So the truths of nationalism were recognized and put 
into practice in missions long before the Nazi party existed. 
With regard to mixed marriages, it is true that in the early 
+ ‘.vidualistic days there were some few missionaries who 
for idealistic reasons married native women. But experience 
showed that this was a mistake. And it has been recognized 
ever since that intermarriage is a breach of the divinely 
given order of human conditions. 

This historical argument is followed by a discussion of 
the meaning of Christian equality. Dr Knak criticizes the 
Anglo-Saxon missions for their tendency to westernize other 
races. This will lead to the levelling down of racial char- 
acteristics, and eventually, he thinks, to the mixing of all 
races. The abolition of slavery was a sound Christian 
policy; it meant that the Negroes were to be treated as 
real human beings. But the giving of political rights to 
all in Cape Colony, irrespective of race or nation, under the 
condition that they had a minimum of English civilization, 
was a mistake, because it tended to remodel all after a 
definite western pattern. 

As Christians we are all one in Christ. That is a real 
unity. In communion with God in Christ, as children of 
God, we can understand each other on the central point in 
life; we have an inner personal contact, however widely we 
are separated from each other by differences of nation, race, 
colour, education, culture or whatever it may be. But 
when Paul says: ‘There can be neither Jew nor Greek, 
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there can be neither bond nor free, there can be no male and 
female, for ye are all one man in Christ Jesus ’ (Gal. 11, 28), 
he does not mean that the unity in Christ will abolish or 
destroy those our human characteristics or relationships. 
We are citizens of two worlds: we belong to the Kingdom 
of God, but we are also living in this world and in a particular 
place and situation, as men or women, as members of this 
or that race; and this vocation we cannot change, we have 
to serve God in it. 

Yet it would not be right to speak of racial differences 
as give: by the order of creation (Schépfungsordnung). 
That would simply be to ascribe them to natural law (Natur- 
gesetz); and thereby to fall into a purely naturalistic, in 
fact, into a Marxist, Weltanschauung. Races have arisen in 
history according to the will of God for fallen mankind ; 
they are as foster-mothers for us, they can be held responsible, 
or guilty, as they act in the course of history; and at the 
end of Time there will be through the power of God the 
perfection of Eternity. 

The third line in Dr Knak’s argument has to do with 
the recent recrudescence of various sorts of ‘ Teutonic 
religion’ (germanische Frémmigkeit). National movements 
will often take on some religious colour; present-day China 
and India can show instances of this. The same is the case 
in Germany, where there are quite a number of attempts in 
this direction.!_ In the old Icelandic sagas, which have been 
published in new editions by Eugen Diederichs in Jena 
(Sammlung ‘ Thule’), one seems to find a moral and religious 
attitude which is in accordance with the German spirit 
(artgemass). A sense of honour (Ehre) and manly pride 
(Stolz), an attitude of freedom and equality even toward 
the gods, an heroic view of life and death characterized the 
old Vikings, and that is what one wants to reproduce to-day. 
Christianity, it is argued, suppressed all this; its spirit was 


' See Neue Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift, 1983; J. Richter, Professor Hermann 
Wirths urnordische Heilbringer-Religion, pp. 217-25 ; W. Braun, Germanischer Glaube 
und Christentum, pp. 236-72. 
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entirely foreign to the Teutonic (artfremd) ; its introduction 
meant a backward step in the development of the nation, 
and now the old national genius must be revived, the nation 
must get back the religion that belongs to its racial character, 
to its ‘ blood.’ 

There are several movements of this kind, but the 
national-socialist party has not identified itself with any one 
of them, rather—as we have seen—with Christianity. In 
the heated atmosphere of the national revolution these 
thoughts are, however, eagerly discussed. 

It is not difficult for Dr Knak to show that this apprecia- 
tion of the old Teutonic religion is an idealization. Its real 
character was primitive. There was a belief in demons, in 
the spirits of the departed, in fate; there were cruel 
practices, and some of the Edda Songs, which are especially 
valued for their high and noble thoughts, like the Voluspa, 
are probably individual products from the latest syncre- 
tistic age of the Nordic religion, when Christian influences 
can already be traced. The introduction of Christianity 
was superficial and by methods that were very different 
from those used in our days by Protestant missions; yet 
it meant a great forward step. The grotesque and unevan- 
gelical features of mediseval Christianity were to a great 
extent survivals of Teutonic heathenism, which finally were 
to be thrown out by Luther. 

The chief point of criticism against this ‘ Teutonic 
religion’ theory, then, is that it is man-made, artificial. 
Race religion can bring man no help. And the German 
nation is not even pure-blooded ; the constructed religion 
can be attacked from that side too. But it must be said in 
particular that the Gospel brings us something entirely 
different from all man-made religion: the Reality of God, 
revealed in His Son for our salvation. This is a truth for 
all men and all nations. God saves men and nations from 
their égo-centricity, not in order to destroy them, but to 
make them His servants. So it is the same Lord who gives 
us our duties toward our nation where He has let us be 
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born, and the duty of serving Him in the world missionary 
enterprise. There is a tension (Spannung) between the two, 
but to live in that tension is the real Christian life, the life 
in obedience to God. 

This is Dr Knak’s defence of missions, to which Herr 
Braun’s booklet supplies valuable additional material. But 
after they were written the waves of the revolution have 
actually broken in over the German Church. The Gospel 
and nationalism have met in closer contact and conflict. 
Who can forecast the ultimate result ? 

A new movement has arisen, that of the ‘ German 
Christians’ (deutsche Christen), which after a dramatic 
struggle has got the machinery of the Church into its own 
hands. The deutsche Christen are barely mentioned by Dr 
Knak, not at all by Herr Braun. They started in 1982 as 
a national-socialist group in the German Protestant Churches. 
Their first manifesto (June 1982) was intensely nationalistic, 
full of zeal for the nationale Eigenart (the preservation of 
race purity, etc.), but from a Christian point of view, very 
meagre. Missions to the heathen were only mentioned in 
passing; racial intermarriage was clearly inadmissible ; 
missions to the Jews were disapproved ; Jewish Christians 
were to be excluded from the Church. Yet the movement 
insisted on considering itself a Christian, evangelical move- 
ment (eine Glaubensbewegung); it did not want to adopt 
Teutonic heathenism. 

It does not seem that the German Christians had any 
large following before national-socialism came into power. 
But then their opportunity came. At a conference in 
Berlin early in April 1938, they demanded in strong terms 
a reform of the Protestant Church in accordance with the 
spirit of the national revolution. The church leaders took 
up the challenge and quickly set up a committee to draw 
up a new church constitution. Chairman of the committee 
was Dr Kapler, a lawyer of long experience in church affairs, 
President of the Prussian Oberkirchenrat and of the German 
Church Federation (Kirchenbund). Modern churchmen 
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agreed with the German Christians as to the desirability of 
uniting the twenty-nine separate territorial churches, that still 
survived from the old régime, into one Protestant Church 
of the Empire (Reichskirche), in the same way that the 
new Government has suppressed the old federated States. 
There was also a fairly general agreement on getting a more 
authoritative leadership in the Church by the introduction 
of episcopacy, which already existed in some of the Lutheran 
churches (e.g. Saxony, Hanover). There would be a head 
bishop (Reichsbischof) and ten territorial bishops (Landes- 
bischéfe). The old confessions—Lutheran, Reformed and 
United—that existed in the different territories would be 
preserved and safeguarded. The Reichsbischof would be a 
Lutheran, this group being the strongest. 

The committee on the constitution had a difficult task. 
There were many conflicting views and interests. One of 
the leaders of the German Christians, the army chaplain, 
Ludwig Miiller, was on the committee as the ‘ man of con- 
fidence’ (_Vertrauensmann) of Chancellor Hitler. A revised 


programme of this group in May showed improvements over 
their earlier position: the exclusion of Jewish Christians 
was not mentioned; missions were stated to be willed by 
Christ and considered a sacred heritage from past generations. 


Since we consider the difference between nations and races as an order 
willed by God for this world, we demand that the characteristics of foreign 
nations shall not be destroyed by missions. We believe that the German 
evangelical mission, as a child of the German Reformation, is called to 
be the interpreter of this point of view within Protestant world missions. 


It was not easy to oppose the German Christians, who had 
the power of the ruling party behind them. A group calling 
themselves the Young Reformers’ Movement (die Jung- 
reformatorische Bewegung) published their programme for the 
reform of the Church. There were some well-known church- 
men and theologians among them (e.g. Professor Heim, Dr 
Knak, Dr Lilje of the Student Christian Movement). They 
had some points that were not found in the declarations of 
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the German Christians : the ecumenical interest (the German eas 
Church has a part to play in the counsels of the Churches of the 
the Reformation in the world), warnings against subordinat- ha 
ing the Church to political power (Gleichschaltung), definite ha 
rejection of the nationalist heresies (vélkische Irrlehren) of pr 
the various movements of the Teutonic religion, the sym- Ch 
pathetic and helpful attitude of the Church towards those les 
who have been spiritually and socially uprooted through de 
the unavoidable political struggle. 

The committee on the constitution designated as Reichs- th 
bischof Dr Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, the well-known th 
leader of the great charitable institutions at Bethel near be 
Bielefeld. This step met with widespread approval in the in 
Church. Dr Bodelschwingh took up his duties at the end he 
of May. But the German Christians opposed the appoint- bi 
ment; they wanted that position for Pfarrer Miiller. th 

The tension was great. A decision came through the 
intervention of the Government in favour of the German Wi 
Christians. On the resignation of Dr Kapler for reasons of ni 
health the senate of the Prussian Church appointed an acting m 
successor. The Prussian Kultusminister, Dr Rust, con- p 


sidered this step to be outside their competence and appointed 
a State Commissary for the Prussian Church at the end of 





June (which was abolished in July). The old church leaders ec 
protested. Dismissals followed. Dr Bodelschwingh re- C 
signed, since commissary government made his task impos- n 
sible. On the Sunday which the old church leaders had m 
proclaimed as a day of sorrow and penitence, on account of ce 
the interference of the State in church affairs, the new men al 
ordered services of thanksgiving and praise. Thus the C 
German Christians were installed in leading positions in the el 
} greatest of the territorial churches. V 
1 Pfarrer Miller was now the chairman of the committee ni 
| on the constitution. That committee completed its task v 
: in July. The new constitution does not seem to be very Pp 


different from what it would have been under the chairman- 
ship of Dr Kapler. The new church rulers are remarkably 
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eager to emphasize that the Church is not to be ruled by 
the State; the commissary government is temporary and 
has to do only with the external affairs of the Church, it 
has no intention of interfering with the creeds or with the 
preaching of the Gospel. There is no exclusion of Jewish 
Christians from the Church, though later there may be 
legislation regulating the admission of persons of Jewish 
descent to the clergy and the theological professorships. 

It seemed necessary to consolidate the new régime 
through church elections (July 28rd). The issue was between 
the German Christians and the Young Reformers, the former 
being supported by the national-socialist party and even, 
in a speech, by Hitler himself, while the Young Reformers 
had no access to the press or the radio and could hold no 
big meetings. The German Christians won two-thirds of 
the votes, the Young Reformers one-third. 

Regarding the church conflict in Prussia, Pfarrer Miiller 
was made Landesbischof in July, but the new régime has 
not yet appointed a Reichsbischof. Most of the church- 
men who voted for the Young Reformers are probably 
politically quite loyal to the national-socialist Government, 
but want to stand up for the freedom of the Church. 

An extreme position is that taken by Karl Barth.1 He 
condemns in no uncertain terms the ideas of the German 
Christians both in the spirit and the letter; there can be 
no peace with such people. The Young Reformers are not 
much better; they have no clear principles; they are 
compromisers. Barth belongs to the small Reformed group 
and has no use for bishops. Against a future German 
Christian Reichsbischof he advocates resistance to the bitter 
end. His solemn warning to the Church to stand by the 
Word of God and in all earnestness to hold to its spiritual 
message, whatever may happen, will certainly carry weight 
with many, even though they do not follow him in church 
politics. 

Thus the spiritual struggle in Germany brought about 

‘Karl Barth, Theologische Ewistens Heute! Minchen: Kaiserverlag. 1988. 
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by nationalism is not ended. But some things seem to be 
clear. The Teutonic religions will hardly get much head- 
way, and any attempt to vindicate in the Church a nationalist 
doctrine that would exclude missions is hopeless. It must 
also be remembered that the missionary societies are not 
led by the church authorities but are private enterprises. 

Whether the new church rulers will continue to let 
the German Church co-operate in cecumenical movements 
remains to be seen. The repudiation of internationalism 
belongs to the usual ideology of national-socialism, but 
that denounced word might be interpreted to mean mainly 
the slavish and thoughtless imitation of foreign things and 
manners. To the Young Reformers cecumenical co-opera- 
tion is not a modern whim but a definite duty. 

The problems raised by the divergent tendencies of 
nationalism and internationalism will no doubt be with us 
at home and on the mission field until the end of our days. 
They may even be an equally great concern to our grand- 
children. Christians will never accept any human organiza- 
tion or institution or State, with their ideology, as the ideal 
solution of moral problems of this kind. Whether it be the 
League of Nations, or the new international technical and 
economic culture, or the British Empire, or das dritte 
Reich—none of them is the solution, for none of them is the 
Kingdom of God. They may have some amount of ideal 
content, they may for historical reasons strongly appeal to 
the loyalty of many, but they are not final, unchangeable, 
perfect ; they cannot give us the fundamental principles 
for our actions. 

Christians will always try to find their way through this 
changing and difficult world guided by the hand of God. 
They believe that He is the ruler of the universe and that 
He has revealed Himself to us through His Son for the 
salvation of us all. In this revelation of God they find rest 
for their souls; they also find in it both the guiding prin- 
ciples and the strength for their work in the world. 

For that special group of intricate problems that concern 
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us here, we find in Christ two clear guiding principles. 
They are not cold, mechanical, moral maxims; they are 
alive with the life-blood of our Saviour. He lived according 
to them all the days of His life, and His death for us was 
the clear, inevitable, willingly accepted consequence of this 
way of life, whereby He revealed to us God’s heart and 
purpose. The principles are love and faithfulness to voca- 
tion. The great command is love, to God and our neighbour. 
God has given to each one of us special neighbours. Our 
life has been set in certain surroundings, from which our 
vocation springs. Nationality with all the rich gifts that it 
brings us from the life of the past generations, of hard toil 
and of joy and of communion with God, is an element in 
our vocation. We have to contribute our small share to 
the life of our nation. Charity begins at home. 

But charity does not end at home. When Jesus was 
asked: ‘Who is my neighbour?’ He told His Jewish 
hearers the story of the Good Samaritan. God can expand 
our vocation. The growing machinery of international 
intercourse calls for spiritual action. Missions are doing the 
world an immense service by leading to the strengthening 
of bonds of love and responsibility in God between different 
nations and races, by transplanting in God’s own way 
individual lives from their native land to far distant lands. 
We have other organizations for drawing individuals and 
nations together. And we have the Universal Christian 
Church. 

Universal love does not destroy special vocation. It is 
a clear duty ‘to uphold one’s own national heritage, while, 
however, always trying to purify it; but to deify it would 
be a great sin. The levelling down of national differences 
is not a Christian ideal. We need to learn to be able joyfully 
to recognize each other’s vocations. It is terrible to find 
how ignorant Christians often are about the ways, the 
history, the heroes and saints, the inner life, the joys and 
sorrows of their Christian neighbouring nations. We need 
much more church history in our religious education. We 
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also need much more love—love that is not mere sentiment, 
love that demands to know about other men, love of that 
exquisite kind that rejoices in the growth of friends who 
are not going just our way, praying love. The great 
Christian family of nations and Churches should be like any 
healthy human family of earnest people, who stick together, 
rejoice to meet, take part with each other in life’s trials or 
joys, pray for each other, although they have different 
walks in life and serve in their day in different places. Real 
unity in God is a better unifying force than anything else. 
K. B. WESTMAN 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE SHYIITE RELIGION 


Tue Surire Reiicion: A History or IstaM IN PERSIA AND [Rak, 


By Dwicut M. Donaupson, D.D., Ph.D. (Oriental Religions 
Series.) London: Luzac. 15s. 1988. 


HIS book is a notable example of the valuable original work 
that is being done, in fields remote from material interests, 
by men who are expert philologists as well as the messengers of 
the Word in countries which, whilst far from centres of European 
power, are still centres of Asiatic thought. The author is a veteran 
American missionary of international repute, and this valuable 
addition to this notable series, the fruit of profound study, embodies 
the harvest of thirty years’ residence in the Islamic East. It is 
comprehensive, and it is accurate ; it is critical, but it is sympathetic. 
The ‘ Classified Bibliography ’ is remarkably complete up to 1930, 
though it omits certain works of importance that have appeared 
since that date, such as Levy’s Sociology of Islam, Dr Williams Jack- 
son’s latest studies of Zoroastrianism, Sir E. Denison Ross’s History 
of Islam and Dr Arthur Upham Pope’s classic Introduction to 
Persian Art. 

Such a book would, quite literally, have been worth its weight in- 
gold to the present reviewer and his colleagues who were in Persia 
in the first two decades of this century, when Islam was still a 
living force and most educated Muslims were steeped in the tradi- 
tional lore of the national faith and lived their lives under its 
influence. 

Just as in England until thirty years ago a substantial proportion 
of men and women in every walk of life were familiar with the 
whole of the Old and New Testaments and could repeat by heart 
almost every collect in the Book of Common Prayer, so in the 
Islamic world the last generation shared a common religious literature 
and common traditions, on which were superimposed, in each 
country, national customs and observances. The general use in 


Islam, as in Christendom, of the same liturgy united men who in 
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character, time and place, race and language, were widely separated. 
In the sphere of human action the power of Islamic tradition has 
been and still is great: in the domain of thought it is notably less 
influential than that of Christianity, Manicheism or Zoroastrianism. 
Yet it seems clear to observers familiar with the outlook of 
educated Sunnis and Shi’ahs that the latter are far more deeply 
imbued than the former with a philosophy which is stronger than 
environment or the usual processes of education, and which affects 
their every action. 

Islam in the form portrayed in this well-balanced, well-documented 
book is no longer a dynamic force in Persia: it will not long survive 
as a political force in Iraq. Dr Donaldson has written the history 
of the Shi’ite religion: he has refrained from writing its epitaph, 
nor has he allowed his own convictions anywhere to appear. He 
wears throughout the mantle of the historian, but it never hangs 
heavily on his shoulders. Nowhere is he critical of the ethical or 
social concepts that flow from Shi’ism, of the doctrine of takiya or 
dissimulation which, originating during a period of persecution, has 
assumed, with the advent of toleration, fresh and sometimes anti- 
social forms. 

‘Eager and inquiring minds in Persia,’ he writes, ‘ have been 
anxiously seeking to find for themselves and other people some 
vital, present-day knowledge of God.’ They will look for this in 
vain in the religious books so clearly summarized in this volume. 
They will not find it for themselves in Holy Writ. There is an 
urgent need in the mission field for more and better commentaries 
and explanations of the Christian religion conceived on the broadest 
lines. A summary of Dr Barnes’ Gifford Lectures in Persian or 
Arabic might have, within a limited but influential sphere, profound 
repercussions. 

The vast Patristic literature which has come down to us, itself 
but a small fraction of the original whole, testifies to the abiding 
need of such explanatory works. Not the least valuable feature of 
Dr Donaldson’s work is the prominence which he gives to the corre- 
sponding types of literature to which, rather than to the Koran, 
Shi’ahs turn for instruction and guidance. 


A. T. WiLson 
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JAVANESE MYSTICISM 


Mystik UND GLAUBE: Im ZUSAMMENHANG MIT DER MISSION aUF JAVA. 
Von B. M. Scnuurman. Haag: Nijhoff. f 8. 1988. 


HAPPY coincidence has placed Dr Schuurman, the theologian, 

in missionary work on Java, for in him we find that rare 

combination of living knowledge and intellectual effort, which 

scarcely permits of classifying book and author either in the domain 
of dogmatical theory or in the range of practical missionary work. 

Dr Schuurman gives in his first chapter an outline of Javanese 
mysticism. He stresses the pre-Islamic (Hindu) as well as the 
Islamic (Sufi) elements which have contributed to its present status ; 
but, caring justly rather for mystical man than for mystical system, 
he points out first the tendency of the Javanese mind towards 
radical mysticism—a tendency not essentially altered for having 
doffed Hindu raiment and donned the suf of Islam. Caring little 
for Islamic dogma, the Javanese mystic aims at union with the Deity. 
This ultimate bliss is reached, as in all mysticism, by degrees. Very 
interesting are the metaphors taken from the holy play and dance, 
by the aid of which Javanese artistic genius has described these 
(three or four) stages on the way to union (pp. 21 ff.). The essential 
difference between Sufism and Javanese mysticism seems to be that 
the former is a post-rational reaction after and against rational 
traditionalism, while the Javanese mind has never known rationalism 
and therefore could not react like Sufism. It is a rather primitive, 
dreamy and also somewhat aristocratic mind, lacking in theoretical 
refinement but making up for that in spiritual candour. 

The second chapter describes the meaning of mysticism in general. 
The author, partly in accordance with the opinions of Baron von 
Hiigel, partly. going his own way, seeks to reserve to mysticism its 
own domain: he justly refuses to ‘correct’ it by adjusting it to 
Christian or any other standards. Mysticism is the last stage of a 
triad, including first a traditional and authoritative, then a specula- 
tive and rationalistic period. The disintegration effected by this 
development mysticism seeks to remedy. It is a name for the 
reversion to unconsciousness, which Dr Schuurman finds both in 
the historical development of the great spiritual movements and in 
the individual development of every human being. It is of course 
— we in mystical development itself, as it is outlined by the 
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great mystics. But it becomes mysticism pure and simple by 
claiming for this last stage the exclusive right to the ‘ essential 
divine,’ by fencing it in from the earlier purely human stages and 
contrasting it as the life divine with the whole of life human. This 
description of mysticism as a stage in the development of the in- 
dividual as well as of the race, a stage monopolized by mystics as 
the only one destroying the earlier, is certainly not only interesting 
but illuminating. It approaches mystical problems from the point 
of view of evolutionary psychology. I must add, however, that I 
do not see that all facts, historical and psychological, can be made 
to fit in. Dr Schuurman himself cannot fit in Javanese mysticism, 
which, as mentioned above, is not a reaction but a native tendency. 
He excuses this fallacy of the theory in the instance nearest at hand 
by postulating a precocity of the Javanese mind, a hypertrophy of 
the mystical faculty. But the excuse seems lame and I have the 
impression that the problem of the stages cannot be solved without 
recurring to religions a great deal more primitive than the Javanese, 
for primitive man is not only a traditionalist but also a mystic of 
sorts. 

The third chapter treats of the relation of mysticism and faith. 
The difference between them is that the latter abandons radically 
all sorts of anthropological stays by the aid of which mysticism 
reaches its goal. There is no continuity between the human and 
the divine, there is nothing in man, neither ‘ mystical faculty ’ nor 
scintilla anime, that could find the way to God. Man does not find 
God but God finds man. The pages devoted by the author to this 
difference and to the apparent conformity of mysticism and faith, 
revealing only their fundamental conflict, seem to me to constitute 
the strongest and finest part of this book. The distinction between 
the mystical norm of ‘sincerity’ and the theological norm of 
‘ rightness ’ is very important. 

The last short chapter speaks of the consequences for missionary 
work. The author sees two possibilities: the mystical tendency of 
the Javanese mind may assimilate Christianity as it has assimilated 
Hinduism and Islam. The result would be, not a conversion to 
Christian faith, but mysticism, with the admixture of a few Christian 
elements. The other possibility is the correction of Javanese 
mysticism by laying stress on the western elements in Christianity. 
Such a correction seems a hopeless task; but even if possible, this 
method could never be that of Christian missions, because it is 
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essentially human and averse to faith; it would mean a European 
form of Christianity without roots in the Javan mind. That means 
that from a purely human point of view the task of missions is 
nearly impossible. But, says Dr Schuurman, 


this impossibility is in keeping with the essence of missions. Their place 
is at the boundary, that is the place of faith, where human worthlessness 
and divine promise meet, where one loses one’s own life to receive 
another life from Christ. Missionary work knows this place of old. It 
was born there. 


Those are true and courageous words; they are also truly 
missionary words. We can only thank the author for not having 
obscured his problem by edifying but shallow solutions. He has 
been true to reality, both of the world wherein we live and of the 
world of God. And in thus treating his subject he has given to the 
history of religions a most useful essay on Javanese mysticism ; to 
theology a remarkable theory on the essence of mysticism and its 
relation to Christian faith; to missions an appeal and a proud 
reminder that their right and their possibilities do not depend on 
human endeavour, but are vested in the activity of God alone. 


G. VAN DER LEEUW 
GRONINGEN 





THE GOSPEL AND NON-CHRISTIAN FAITHS 


Das EVANGELIUM UND DIE RELIGIONEN. Von HEINRICH FRICK. 
Basel: Reinhardt. M. 1.75. Frs. 2.20. 1933. 

CHRISTENTUM UND NICHTCHRISTLICHE RELIGION NACH DER AUFFASSUNG 
LutHers. Von Water Ho.sTten. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 
M. 4.50. 1982. 

THe Worp oF THE Cross To Hinpus. By Epoar W. THompPson. 
London: Epworth Press (for the Fernley Lecture Trust). 7s. 6d. 
1938. 

Der EInFLuss DES CHRISTENTUMS AUF ANDERE RELIGIONEN. Von 
D. Dr. Caru CLemeN. Leipzig: Deichert. RM. 4.80. 1988. 


E are valuable contributions to the problem of the relation- 

ship between Christianity and other religions. The question 
Frick tries to answer is: How can Christianity at the same time 
be understood as unique and yet as one religion among religions ? 
He rejects all solutions which do not differentiate between Christi- 
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anity and the Gospel. Zinzendorf, who rejected Christianity for the 
sake of the Gospel, came near to the right solution, but only near, 
because he did not realize the actual difference between Christianity 
and other religions. Martin Luther showed the right way. 


To Luther our topic is not bilateral, but comparable to a triangle, 

at whose angles stand the words: Gospel, Christianity, foreign religions 
(p. 21). ... 
F The Gospel is to be found in Christianity and works in it, but they 
are not identical. The Gospel challenges Christianity as well as all other 
religions. Christianity is therefore not only to be compared with the 
other religions, but both must be judged by the Gospel (p. 82). 


Frick refers to Luther’s conception of the relationship between 
Christianity and non-Christian religions, but a detailed description 
of Luther’s view is to be found in Holsten’s book. According to 
Holsten, Luther regards Catholicism as the representative of non- 
Christian religions, principally because it does not rightly understand 
the relationship between the Law and the Gospel. Catholicism, as 
well as other religions, knows something of the Gospel, but has forced 
upon it the character of the Law, and by so doing has reduced the 
Gospel in value. True Christianity subjects the Law to the Gospel. 
As to the Law, the decisive matter is not its contents, but the function 
ascribed to it, which is quite different in Christianity from what it is 
in other religions. 

Holsten’s book is in two parts. In the first, he shows how Luther 
measures what is really Christian and what is not. The second part 
deals with Luther’s judgments of Judaism and heathenism, as met 
with in the Bible, with heathenism outside the Bible, with post- 
biblical Judaism and with Islam. The first part is the most weighty. 
Every one who has to deal with non-Christian religions ought to 
read it; it will certainly teach him a good deal and raise to a higher 
level his discussions with adherents of other religions. 

Among the many problems with which missionaries have to do, 
the most important and, for the success of all missionary enterprises, 
the most decisive, is how the Gospel can be preached to non-Christians 
so that they not only understand its nature and value, but also feel 
impelled in their hearts and consciences to surrender themselves to 
its saving message. We therefore welcome detailed help for preaching 
the Gospel to Hindus by such a competent author as Edgar W. 
Thompson, a man of deep theological training and long missionary 
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experience. The book consists of two parts. Convinced that the 
saving power of the Christian Gospel depends upon the reality of 
Christ’s life and work, and knowing that the Indian mind under the 
influence of the advaita doctrine is inclined not only to blur the 
difference between fact and fiction but also to put no more value 
on the historical fundamentals of the Christian message than on the 
unhistorical fictions of Hinduism, the author dedicates the first part 
—i.e. half the book—to an historical enquiry about the life, work 
and conflict of Christ. It is the theologian who speaks here, and he 
is addressing the missionary reader for whose discussions with 
Hindus many valuable hints will be found. But I doubt whether 
the path the author takes here is the right one for Indian readers. 
I fear these will soon put it aside as not sufficiently interesting. 

The second part is especially intended and suitable for Indian 
readers, as the author explains in the foreword to it. Here we find 
a doctrinal interpretation of the historical enquiry of the first part. 
The author’s reasoning does not run on European lines. He 
approaches the problems with Indian eyes, puts in the foreground 
such problems as especially cause Indians great t:o.uble, adopts as 
far as possible the Indian rode of questioning. This is shown in 
the chapter headings: The Advaita and the Cross; Karma and the 
Cross; Yajfia, Jewish and Hindu; Yajita and the Cross; Tydga 
and the Cross. The author understands how to lead his Hindu 
readers step by step unto a deeper understanding of the Cross. He 
shows here great pedagogical wisdom, but I doubt whether he leads 
to the very deepest understanding of what happened on Golgotha. 
How Christ reconciles the world unto God must, I believe, be shown 
to Hindus in another way, more deeply and more in accordance 
with the New Testament. The Christian preacher in India cannot 
be too cautious in avoiding every word and thought that may lead 
to any conception of magic in man’s atonement through Christ’s 
sufferings and death on Golgotha. I acknowledge that the author 
is anxious to avoid this danger, but I cannot say that he succeeds 
absolutely. To solve a problem entirely is given to few; one can be 
content, if one succeeds in bringing some light to it. That the 
author has done. May others add more light! I am sure no one 
would welcome it more than Mr Thompson himself, for he has shown 
that the problem of preaching the Gospel to the Hindus is near 
his heart. 

Much has been written about Christianity’s borrowing from other 
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religions ; far less about its influence upon them. One welcomes, 
therefore, this painstaking work of Professor Clemen, a successful 
writer on religio-historic topics, which shows whether and to what 
degree other religions have been influenced by Christianity. The 
author has extended his enquiry over the primitive religions, 
Gnosticism, Manicheism, Mandaism, the Greco-Roman religion, the 
Teutonic-Slavic religion, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism and the Japanese 
and Chinese sects. His judgment is cautious, always reckoning with 
the possibility that resemblances or likenesses can be explained 
otherwise. The total impression is that religions are not so easily 


influenced as many believe. 
H. W. ScHomMERus 
HALLE 





CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER RELIGIONS 


Movern TENDENCIES IN Wor.LD REeE.icions. By CHARLES SAMUEL 
Brapen, Ph.D. New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 1938. 

Tue Finatrry or Jesus Curist. By Rosert E. Speer. New York: 
Revell. $3.00. 1933. 


— two volumes form a striking contrast : the one advocates 


the newest view on the relation of Christianity to other 
religions ; the other champions what it claims as the oldest view. 
While I agree with the second view and I dissent from the first in 
general principle, my judgment of the detailed treatment is less 
favourable in the one case than in the other. It is not needful to 
pursue the comparison any further, as the discussions of each volume 
separately will exhibit their differences. 

When the Board of Study for the Preparation of Missionaries 
began its work, it was necessary to convince many of the supporters 
of missions that the missionary should not only be familiar with his 
own religion, but he must also know something of the religions from 
which he was seeking to win converts. But in this study it was 
soon discovered that a distinction must be recognized between the 
religion as presented theoretically in its literature, and the religion 
as observed in the practice of its adherents. There must be field 
survey as well as study research. 

In the first of these two volumes a further distinction emerges. 
We cannot now consider any religion only in its literature and its 
life as determined by its distinctive character. Owing to the constant 
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and intimate contacts of all parts of the world, and the consequent 
influence in all spheres of human thought and life of one people 
upon another, only in exceptionally isolated communities are the 
religions remaining what they were. Religion cannot be detached 
from the rest of man’s interests and activities, and anything that 
affects these must make a difference to it. The author aims at 
exhibiting, not exhaustively or completely, the transformations which 
are taking place. The account which he gives of his procedure in 
his preface shows that he has endeavoured to go to all the possible 
sources, and to make use of all the available materials. So far as I 
am competent to judge, he has presented an accurate survey. He 
does not cover all the ground: the religions of the less advanced 
peoples, as in Africa, Madagascar, the South Seas and Papua, are 
altogether left out, even although in many of them the same world- 
wide influences are bringing about change. He does, however, deal 
with the more important fields. After a general discussion of ‘ the 
factors that produce change in religion,’ which commands general 
assent, he examines the tendencies in Hinduism, then the modern 
tendencies in China and in Japanese religions; next he presents 
the twentieth-century tendencies in Islam. (Why he varies his 
phraseology in these titles is not obvious.) Many readers will be 
surprised to find a chapter on religion in Russia; but the last, on 
tendencies in Judaism, is a testimony to the renewed interest in 
Jewish missions in recent years. A useful bibliography is supplied, 
and also an index. Within the necessary limits of space a discussion 
of any details is impossible. What is more important is the author’s 
attitude. He aims at objectivity and at avoiding either prejudice or 
partiality, but he does betray his own convictions. In regard to 
Islam he writes : 


One thing becomes increasingly clear as one sees the closer rapproche- 
ment between the reform groups in Islam and in Christianity ; that is, 
that the two are allies in a common cause, fighting the common battle 
of the spiritual view of life versus the secular materialistic view. Such 
a conviction calls not for conflict between the groups, but for increasing 
mutual understanding and co-operation (p. 230). 


Even as regards Russia, he expresses the hope that 


religion in some form or other, possibly very different from anything 
that the past has known, will persist and serve as one of the great forma- 
tive factors in the on-going life of Russia (p. 271). 
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So of the future of Judaism he offers the judgment : 





One with historic perspective and a knowledge of the history of 
religions is apt to suspect that the key to the future lies not with the 
rigidly unbending attitude of the orthodox, but with those few who have 
no less an abiding faith in the worth of their heritage, and at the same 
time the wisdom to discuss what in it is of only ephemeral and what of 
permanent value (p. 827). 















Such neutrality seems to me unjustified, as it is an obligation on 
every man to commit himself in religion, nor is such neutrality 
necessary if a man is to judge fairly and kindly faiths other than his 
own. Indeed, it seems to me a personal interest in religion qualifies 
for a generous appreciation of the religions. 

It is against such an attitude that the second volume directs a 
very vigorous polemic, I am in entire agreement with Dr Speer’s 
conviction, of which the volume offers an historical verification, that 
it is only the certainty of faith in Jesus the Christ as Saviour and 
Lord, in whom alone God is redeeming the world from sin and 
reconciling it unto Himself, which can provide, as it has hitherto 
provided, the adequate motive for missions at home or abroad ; and 
that the corresponding method, as hitherto, excludes compromise, 
eclecticism or syncretism. I also share his opposition to recent 
contrary tendencies. Accordingly there is a great deal in the volume 
which I agree with, admire and welcome, and commend for serious 
consideration by those who are being attracted by these tendencies. 
Highly as I esteem the author as a missionary statesman, I must in 
candour express my dissent from the theological standpoint, which 
is the conservative Presbyterian orthodoxy of half a century ago. 
I have noted at least thirty passages in which the statement, the 
argument or the use of quotations provokes my disagreement. It 
would not serve the purpose for which this Review exists were I to 
oppose my views to his, and it is contrary to my deepest feelings to 
enter into controversy with an honoured brother in Christ. One 
general comment which explains these differences may be allowed. 
Dr Speer ignores or challenges all that modern scholarship and 
insight within the last half-century has contributed to the, to me, 
inevitable modification of this orthodoxy, which without justification 
he identifies with the original, authentic Christian faith. 

To those who share the author’s standpoint, the volume may be 
recommended as a well-written, well-arranged and well-documented 
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argument to relieve fears, remove doubts and confirm convictions. 
To those against whom it is directed it will appear for the most part 
irrelevant and ineffective, as he and they are not on the same ground 
where the conflict might be waged. I deeply regret this fact, as I 
believe a progressive evangelism could offer a much more persuasive 
argument for what I hold as precious beyond expression, in common 
with the author, that Christ’s is the only ‘ name under heaven, that 
is given among men, wherein we must be saved ’ (Acts Iv, 12). 


ALFRED E. Garvie 
LONDON 





THE MOIS AND CHAMS OF INDO-CHINA 


Au Pays pDEs SUPERSTITIONS ET DES RITES: CHEZ LES Mots ET LES 
Cuams. Par CoMMANDANT Baupesson. Illus.ré. Paris: Plon. 
Frs. 20. 1982. 


HIS unassuming and readable book was written by a former 
member of a surveying mission for a_ trans-Indo-Chinese 
railway. The collection represents the result of close contact with 
the people over a period of years, and is divided into two parts, 
dealing respectively with the Mois and the Chams. Each part 


starts with a study of the main characteristics of the group, and then 
goes on to the various aspects of its social, religious and esthetic 
life. 

The author (wrongly) includes among the Mois all the hill tribes 
of Indo-China, which he estimates at 200,000 without, however, 
giving his authorities. This section is full of interesting detail, but 
the generalizations are at times somewhat summary and open to 
dispute, as, for instance, those on endogamy and monogamy on p. 87. 
The Commandant has made a special study of marriage customs 
and sexual relations in general, of rites de passage at puberty, of 
childhood and of slavery. He found ancestor-worship practised with 
primitive forms; dancing and music but little developed ; writing 
unknown but a slight use of signs, such as knotted cords, as an aid to 
memory. 

The last hundred pages are given to a study of the Chams, Moslem 
and Brahman. This race, which formerly dominated Indo-China, 
appears now to be dying out; only about 130,000 remain. The 
accounts of family and social life show great diversity, and in many 
places traces of the matriarchal system are to be met. Some rites 
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are practically the same as those among the Mois. This section 
closes with some details of belief and ritual, of divinities and temples, 
and of agrarian rites. 


Greoroes Bois 
DauLat, ANNAM 





NEW PERILS IN ASIA 


StorM OveR Asia. By Paut Hutcuinson. New York: Holt. $8.00, 
1982. 

BgHIND THE Far EasTerRN ConFuict. By JoszrpH Barnes and Frep- 
ERIcK V. Fretp. New York: American Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 25 cents. 1988. 

Catna’s ForEIGN RELATIONS: 1917-1981. By Rosert T. Po.warp, 
Ph.D. New York and London: Macmillan. $8.50. 183s. 1988. 


’{\HESE three American books on the Far East set missionary 

enthusiasts thinking. Is it true that our western pacifism 
is a bogus pacifism ? The East, according to Mr Hutchinson, con- 
siders that it is. Is it true that our Christianity is not Christian 
enough? Chinese writers have made this claim. Is it true that 
what is demanded by present world conditions from the whole 
Christian movement is a really Christian pacifism ? And if so, how 
shall it be achieved ? 

Storm over Asia might be described, not altogether unfairly, as 
a journalistic peace tract ; but it is good and trustworthy journalism, 
and other excellent and timely books have been described as peace 
tracts. It has sections, each divided into two or more chapters, on 
Japan, China, India and Russia, and a brief concluding chapter on 
‘Asia and the Peace of the World.’ The chapter on ‘ Japanese 
Diplomacy and World Suspicion’ marshals the facts most impres- 
sively, and it is the more significant that in his concluding chapter 
Mr Hutchinson can write : 

The reasons summarized are sufficient to convince me that, to protect 
her own future, there is a good chance that Japan will drop her réle of 
booted and spurred command in China, and adopt an attitude of equal 
friendship. 

The section on India is noteworthy for the valuable comparison 
with conditions in other parts of the East; also for the emphasis 
given at the beginning to the ideas and emotions stirring the rank 
and file of the nationalists, followed by a stimulating interpretation 
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of Mr Gandhi. The section on China is the longest and bears the 
suggestive sub-heading ‘Travail or Tragedy.’ Mr Hutchinson 
knows China, and he acted as amanuensis to Bishop Bashford in the 
preparation of his well-known book, China: An Interpretation; he 
writes with sympathy, though he paints the shadows quite as faith- 
fully as the high lights. 

Behind the Far Eastern Conflict is a much smaller book, which 
analyses so-called ‘national interests’ into the domestic group 
relationships from which the authors consider international conflict 
to spring. 


To speak of ‘ Japan’s interests ’ in Manchuria or of ‘ China’s rights ’ 
in that area is primarily a convenient simplification of language. It has, 
however, resulted in a confusion of thinking, the dangers of which have 
become only too apparent in the present Far Eastern situation. 


The book deals clearly and graphically with various group 
interests—for instance, with those of the wealthy families and of 
the ‘ Fascists’ in Japan, of the communists, the ‘ industrial fringe ’ 
and the Nanking Government in China, and finally with some inter- 
national interests. But are the authors right in suggesting that the 
significance of peace sentiment in foreign policies is primarily 


economic, ‘ bolstered in western nations by the emotional horror 
which is felt by many members of the generation that participated 
in the struggle of 1914-18’ ? 

Dr Pollard carries still further the process of analysis. Many 
readers would be grateful if he had not carried it quite so far, and 
will prefer to read first his brief final chapter entitled ‘ Conclusions.’ 
It is interesting to contrast his two chapters on ‘ The Liquidation 
of Russian Interests in China, 1917-1921’ and ‘ The Recognition of 
Soviet Russia’ with Mr Hutchinson’s brief but graphic treatment of 
the same theme (pp. 264 ff.). Those who lived through that period 
in China will have no doubt that the latter gives a true emphasis 
when he writes: ‘A wave of enthusiasm for the new Russian State 
swept over China and over much of the rest of Asia as well. Here 
was a new deal in the international politics of the Far East.’ 
(Though in candour he adds in the next sentence that ‘ later treaty 
negotiations took some of the shine off the Soviet halo.’) British 
and perhaps Chinese and other readers may feel that Dr Pollard’s 
brief treatment of the events of May 30th and June 28rd, 1925, 
leaves something to be desired in its emphasis and choice of detail. 
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In his last three pages he has a notable comment on the five men, 
all ‘returned students’ from the West, who have been chiefly 
responsible for the progress in China’s foreign relations during the 
period under review; even now the missionary world in America 
and Europe has not fully realized the significance of these ‘ guest 
students ’ who come for a brief four or five years to the West before 
returning to stupendous responsibility for the international well- 
being of the world. 

These three books place no emphasis on any effect the religious 
and missionary world may have had on international relations. 
This is cause for heart-searching. The preaching of the Gospel and 
the following of Christ’s vision of the Kingdom should surely produce 
tangible results, and it will be well to consider what has been, and 
what might be, achieved in the way of mutual understanding between 
the nations—neither painting the picture too dark, as the earlier 
missionaries are accused of doing, nor too bright, as some of their 
successors. What has been done for oriental students who visit the 
West in search of education ; how far have they been helped to find 
personal friendships and insight into the culture of the land to which 
they have come ? How far have religious people made their influence 
felt on the side of justice in the recurring crises of foreign policy ? 
And—most urgent and important of all—how far has the Church 
been the exponent of a pacifism based squarely on religious and human 
values, a pacifism that is truly Christian ? 


LONDON 


H. T. Smutcocx 





DR RICHTER’S MISSIONARY HISTORY, Vo. V. 


Dre EVANGELISCHE Mission IN FERN- UND St'post-AsIEN, AUSTRALIEN, 
Amertrka. Von Juuius RicuTer. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 
M. 16. 1982. 

Dre R#EINISCHE MIssION IN SUDWESTAFRIKA. Von HEINRICH DRIESSLER. 
Giittersloh: Bertelsmann. M. 38. 19382. 


N a volume which covers Japan, the Philippines, the Pacific 
Islands (except the Dutch East Indies), Australia, New Zealand, 
Latin America, the West Indies and the Indians and Eskimos of 
the United States, Canada and Greenland, Professor Richter brings 
to a conclusion his notable Allgemeine Evangelische Missions- 
geschichte. No other single writer has ever covered so fully so large 
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a proportion of the entire scope of Protestant foreign missions. The 
original project, as outlined years ago, embraced as well volumes on 
the Jews, German Protestant missions and the development of the 
home organization which has undergirded Protestant missions. 
These, unfortunately, are probably not to appear. Those that have 
been published, however, constitute a distinguished literary and 
scholarly achievement, one to which the entire missionary cause will 
long be indebted. Professor Richter has made many contributions 
to the missionary enterprise, but none more significant than this 
series of histories. Even though he should not be able to round it 
out as he originally planned, he is entitled to feel that in a sense the 
work is complete. He has covered the spread of Protestantism into 
all of those areas of which we are accustomed to think, in terms of a 
nomenclature now being outmoded, as ‘ the foreign field.’ 

In general the present volume bears a family likeness to its 
predecessors. It has the same readability of style, the interesting 
generalizations and penetrating comments, the ability to weave 
together into a coherent narrative a great variety of movements, 
and an understanding of communions and societies whose principles 
and methods are often widely different from those of the author’s 
own Church and nation. Writing in German and inevitably, to a 
certain extent, with a German constituency in mind, he has naturally 
slightly more to say of German missions than their proportional 
importance would sometimes warrant, and his sympathies are 
obviously with them—especially in the disruption caused by the 
world war. This bias, however, is seldom if ever so marked as to be 
objectionable to the non-German reader. Only occasionally are 
strictures passed on mission methods which disclose the author’s 
convictions. Professor Richter, too, takes pains to place his story 
in its general historical setting and to relate it to the other move- 
ments which have affected the peoples among whom missions are 
conducted. 

In a work which covers so large a scope as does this volume, 
some mistakes of detail are almost certain to occur. The present 
reviewer has, however, discovered but few of them, and most of 
these are of no great consequence. Thus (p. 7) it was not 1865 but 
1869 that the daimyo surrendered their power to the Emperor, and 
(p. 87) the Société des Missions Etrangéres of Paris was founded not 
in 1829 but in the seventeenth century. On page 888 the number 
of Indians in Colombia is given as 158,428, and on page 8384 as 
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277,486. <A few other errors of a somewhat similar character might 
be pointed out, but they never are important enough to vitiate the 
major conclusions or greatly to weaken the dependability of the 
volume. 

Since it is possible to arrange in many different ways and with 
varying emphases the raw facts which constitute the material from 
which history is written, and since not all worthy scholarly techniques 
are identical, it is easy to suggest what might seem to another writer 
improvements, but which the author would probably feel that he 
ought not to accept. Thus, in dealing with the Pacific Islands 
Professor Richter makes little endeavour to discover how far the 
background of the native mind conditioned the acceptance of 
Christianity or modified the understanding of the message trans- 
mitted by the missionary. Not very much attention is paid to the 
effect of Christianity upon its environment of native customs or 
beliefs, or of the environment upon Christianity. A good deal is 
said, too, from time to time, of conditions contemporary with the 
writing of the book. For the reader of 1983 who wishes such a 
picture the volume will have value not only as history but as a 
description of the current status. Obviously, however, such sections 
soon become out of date, and ten years hence the amount of space 
devoted to them may slightly militate against the usefulness of the 
book. Then, too, Professor Richter, while giving a number of com- 
prehensive bibliographies, has very few footnote references to the 
sources of individual facts. It may be argued with much cogency 
that an elaborate undergirding of footnotes is unnecessary in a 
volume which seeks to cover so much ground, and that it may even 
annoy many readers, but those who wish to use the work as an 
introduction to further investigation will miss such exact references. 
Any such comments, however, are not meant as criticisms and should 
not be allowed to obscure the excellences of the work, the admirable 
sense of proportion and the command displayed of a voluminous 
literature. 

The history of the Rhenish mission in South-West Africa is 
obviously a labour of love. Every mission of any consequence 
deserves a permanent record of the men and women who have 
laboured in it and of its struggles and achievements. The general 
reader who has no particular interest in South-West Africa or the 
Rhenish mission will not wish to give the volume more than a cursory 
reading, for it goes into not a little detail. It is well organized, 
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however, and is easily scanned. For those concerned for South 
Africa, German missions and German colonial policy, the book will 
prove very useful. It traces the development of the Rhenish mission 
in South-West Africa from the beginning to the present time, and 
shows clearly the changing situation presented by the vicissitudes 
through which the region has passed, including the German occupa- 
tion, the severe Native revolt of 1904-7, so firmly suppressed, and 
the world war and its aftermath. 


K. S. LatourREetTTEe 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





THE LAYMEN’S REPORTS 


Inp1a—Burma. Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry: Regional Reports 
of the Commission of Appraisal, Vol. 1, Supplementary Series. 
Part One. 

Inp1a-BurMA. Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry: Fact-finders’ 
Reports. Vol. 1v, Supplementary Series. Part Two. Each 
edited by OrviLLE A. Petry. New York: Harper. $1.50. 1988. 


E welcome this Supplementary Series and bespeak for it, 
particularly for Volume Iv, a wide and careful reading. 
Probably due to its inevitable brevity, the Report of the Appraisal 
Committee (known to fame as Re-thinking Missions) left on many 
minds an impression of inadequacy, a feeling that on some of the 
great issues the soundings had neither been deep nor varied enough, 
and there was a general desire for access to the facts on which the 
findings were based. These volumes provide this access and make 
it possible for the discerning reader to review the evidence, led by 
the Fact-finders, and to revise the judgment given by the Appraisers. 
Dr Hocking writes an introduction, explanatory, didactic and 
defensive. He enters this curious plea : 


The Report will ultimately stand or fall as it has grasped, or failed to 
grasp, the central meaning of Christianity to the world of men. And for 
this conception we need not depend on the Words of the Report ; there 
are the Altitudes it holds. 


The average reader will take the Report to mean what it says. 

Limitations of space inhibit a detailed examination of these 
important documents. Combined, they run into 1000 closely packed, 
and sometimes statistically arranged, pages, and cover, with the 
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inexplicable omission of Christian literature, the whole realm of 
Christian missions in India. Handling as they do problems of great 
complexity, it is not surprising that the writers fail to give complete 
satisfaction; but having regard to the novelty and immensity of 
the task set them and the limitations of inexperience, temperament, 
training and time under which they did it, we think Fact-finders 
and Appraisers are to be congratulated on having done an honest 
and useful piece of work. We have no hesitation in giving the palm 
to the Fact-finders. They prepared an excellent brief, and it is a 
pity that some of the splendid writing employed in Re-thinking 
Missions to elucidate an elusive theology was not engaged to reinforce 
more decisively the practical lessons embedded in the reports of their 
forerunners. For example, the able and well-documented chapter 
in Vol. rv on the ‘ Economic and Social Background of Christian 
Mission Work in Village India’ warranted a more impressive plea 
for rural reconstruction than either Re-thinking Missions, or its 
supplementary Regional Report, saw fit to enter. The Fact-finders 
have also a notable chapter on ‘ The Church and Mission in India,’ 
remarkable alike for its insight and industry ; and with such splendid 
material to guide them, the redactors might well have issued a more 
convincing document on the significance of the Church in India. 
Their treatment of the church situation is inconclusive. 

Reading through these carefully compiled documents three 
impressions remain. First, the conclusions do not always match 
the facts available. On page 28 of Vol. 1 it is recorded : 


Of the 685,000 villages in India, only a small percentage has been 
touched by Christian missions. The others have been approached almost 
wholly in that segment of the village where the depressed classes live. 


That is an untenable statement. It would be true to say that 
while the average district missionary in the greater part of India 
carries his message in word and deed to the community as a whole, 
it is usually better received in the depressed-class segment. Then, 
on page 85 of the same volume, in summing up the mass move- 
ment situation this confident assertion is made : 

Baptism has been used with scandalous unrestraint, in a fashion 


without justification in either the theory or the practice of the Christian 
Church. 


Knowing as they did that this whole matter was under in- 
vestigation by the National Christian Council, the authors of this 
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Regional Report would have been wise to suspend that particular 
judgment. 

Again, while problems as a rule are fairly and clearly stated, the 
way out is seldom made plain. Many obvious and forceful things 
are said about the value of co-operation, the better employment of 
resources, the revision of methods and the adoption of new approaches ; 
but more light was expected on such perplexing questions as church 
union (it does not help to have the South India Church Union Scheme 
described as a paper scheme), theological education, proselytizing, 
the conscience clause, Christian literature, retrenchment policies, 
and, above all, evangelism. These matters are all discussed and 
the shortcomings of the present order are faithfully portrayed ; but 
the better way is not always defined. In our judgment the out- 
standing merit of Re-thinking Missions is its plea for the unification 
of missionary administration. There is light in that quarter; but 
it does not immediately affect our Indian problems. 

And thirdly, sufficient account is not taken of the intangible 
forces with which Christian missions have to do. The Christian 
appeal, whether expressed in word or deed, is to the human will, 
and there is always the possibility that it may be spurned or ignored. 
We agree that better missionaries and better methods are called 
for; but it does not necessarily follow that they will produce better 
results. It is futile to speculate (as on page 86 of Vol. 1), in respect 
of the Brahmo Samaj, what would have happened had the missionary 
response been different. That savours of the reminiscent and 
optimistic golfer rather than of the careful church historian. 
Fact-finders and Appraisers will not take it amiss if we remind them 
that Christian missions, while so obviously human, are in reality an 
activity of the Spirit of God. 

We think this literature will stand close scrutiny. The Reports 
of the Fact-finders are well-authenticated documents, and while 
their exceptional merit claims precedence for the chapters on ‘ India 
and the Christian Enterprise,’ the ‘ Economic and Social Background 
of Christian Mission Work in Village India ’ and ‘ Women’s Interests 
and Activities in India,’ we would not disparage the quality of the 
other chapters. There is no chapter on Christian literature, and a 
very fine section on Burma is hardly sufficient compensation for 
SO seridus an omission. 

J. Z. HopGe 

PERTH 

39 
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INDIA IN RECENT YEARS 


MopERN Inp1a: A Co-operative Study. Edited by Sir Joun Cummine, 
London : Oxford University Press. 98s. 6d. 1981. 

PouiticaL Inp1a, 1882-1982: A Co-operative Survey of a Century, 
Edited by Sir Joun Cumminc. London: Oxford University 
Press. 8s. 6d. 1982. 

Years or Destiny : India, 1926-1982. By J. Coatman. Foreword by 
Lord Irwin. London: Cape. 10s. 6d. 1982. 

INDIAN Prosiems: Speeches by Lord Irwin. London: Allen & Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 1982. 


ODERN India and Political India are comparatively small 
books which attempt to give a brief but authoritative 
survey of the present general and political conditions in India. The 
editor has secured an unusual group of distinguished writers, each 
of whom contributes a brief chapter on a subject in regard to which 
he is a specialist. Naturally, under such conditions, there is some 
overlapping and the points of view vary. In the main, however, 
there is a sense of unity and of authority in the books, due to the 
obvious purpose of the authors to give a fair and objective pre- 
sentation of the situation. 

Modern India covers with remarkable clearness such subjects as 
* The India of the Princes,’ ‘ The Afghan Frontier,’ ‘ The Machinery 
of Government,’ ‘ Education,’ ‘ Art and Culture,’ ‘ Agriculture and 
Famine Relief,’ ‘ Irrigation,’ ‘ Population, Property and the “ Drain.”’’ 
Political India begins with the best quick survey of the last one 
hundred years of political development in India that has come to 
our notice. After the first historical chapters it deals with such 
subjects as ‘ The Moderates,’ ‘Mohammedan Movements,’ ‘ Com- 
munal Antagonism,’ ‘ Minority Communities,’ ‘ Women in Politics,’ 
‘The Development of the Legislatures,’ ‘ The Indian States and the 
Federal Idea.’ 

We recommend anyone who is interested in securing a better 
understanding of the development and present condition of India 
to read these books. They should be read, however, with the clear 
understanding that they present their subject mainly from the 
official point of view. This seems to us their chief blemish. All 
the authors are British and most of them have had official experience 
in India. On many of the subjects able Indian authors might well 
have been secured. Their co-operation would have added greatly 
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to the effectiveness of the books and would doubtless have modified 
somewhat the point of view. In spite of the effort made to secure 
fairness of treatment, it seems clear that the purpose of these books 
is to present the Indian situation to the British and American public 
in a light favourable to the British Government. Therefore, the 
reader should read with them other books on the same general 
subjects written from the Indian standpoint, in order to form a 
disinterested opinion. 

This fact comes out particularly in such chapters as those on 
‘Public Finance’ and on ‘ Population, Poverty and the “ Drain.” ’ 
In the former, Lord Meston gives considerable space to the exposi- 
tion of the old theory that all the land of India belongs to the State, 
and that land revenue is, therefore, a rent rather than a tax. We 
imagine that most readers will be rather impatient of this argument. 
What they will want to know is not a theory but the fair answer to 
the practical question, how heavily the total burden of the support 
of government falls upon India’s peasantry. The treatment of the 
‘Drain’ is similarly disappointing. It admits in a vague way that 
the Government has made ‘ mistakes in policy from time to time, 
some of which have been freely recognized,’ but gives no space to 
an adequate facing of these mistakes or an estimate of their cost 
to India. 

Recognizing these serious limitations, Modern India and Political 
India present, however, a remarkably useful survey. The reader 
will probably gain from them a new insight into the greatness and 
intricacy of India’s life and problems and the value and variety of 
the services which Great Britain has rendered her. 

The two other books under review also supplement each other in 
a remarkable way. Professor Coatman gives us a vivid survey of 
Lord Irwin’s administration and the brief period immediately suc- 
ceeding it. He shows an intimate knowledge of the events of this 
period and is throughout a convinced advocate of the liberal policy 
of Lord Irwin. He makes quite clear his view that the system of 
government at present in force in India is an anomaly and should be 
replaced by a truly responsible form of government as soon as this 
can possibly be done. But he makes equally clear the almost 
insuperable obstacles that lie in the way of securing an India 
sufficiently united in spirit to make possible a responsible govern- 
ment. With Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress party Professor 
Coatman has little sympathy. Indeed, he seems to us to do Mahatma 
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Gandhi scant justice, but with the aspirations of India to control 
her own affairs he has complete and deep sympathy expressed in 
most vigorous terms. 

After reading Years of Destiny, one turns with particular interest 
to the notable speeches of Lord Irwin on India’s problems, which 
bring one into fellowship with a great personality. From beginning 
to end, but especially clearly toward the end, one realizes that Lord 
Irwin’s deepest conviction was that the only satisfactory solution 
of the problem of India was to be found in pressing vigorously forward 
toward the day when she should control her own political and 
economic life. To this end he laboured unceasingly to harmonize 
her mutual jealousies and to bring together her contending factions. 
At the same time he realized and sought to fulfil his essential function 
of maintaining law and order. It is one of the great anomalies of 
history that a man of Lord Irwin’s sympathy for Indian aspirations 
should have been forced, as he was forced by circumstances, to engage 
in what amounted at times to warfare with the Indian National 
Congress, and that he should have been compelled to imprison one 
with whom he had such deep sympathy as he had with Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

We can close this review in no better way than by quoting from 
Lord Irwin’s expression of his ideals for India as contained in the 


last address printed in this book, delivered at Toronto University 
in 1982 : 


But we can now feel tolerably certain that the most inclusive, balanced 
and logical method of advance lies in some form of federation of all India, 
within the polity of the British Commonwealth, no longer on terms of sub- 
ordination, but on a mutually accepted footing of equal partnership. 
In spite of the manifest obstacles in our path, whether from an intractable 
Congress, or from doubts which dismay many of our own friends, it is 
to this high purpose that we must continue to consecrate our best 
endeavour. If we are wise we shall prepare to meet discouragement and 
misunderstanding. Hopes will miscarry, motives will be impugned, the 
faith even of friends will falter. . . . Objections real and substantial 
beset every plan that may be put forward. For no human fancy could 
devise a problem more intricate and elusive than that with which we have 
to deal. No high road runs through the rank jungle, overgrown as it is 
with the vegetation of a thousand years. Yet if the traveller’s course 
be set true, and his courage high, he will not fail to reach his resting-place. 


A. H. Ciark 


Boston, Mass. 
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RENASCENT INDIA 


RENASCENT INDIA: From Ram Mohan Roy to Mohandas Gandhi. By 
H. C. E. Zacuarias, Ph.D. London: Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
193838, 


R ZACHARIAS, who after spending many years in the East, 
the last nine of them as an associate of the Servants of India 
Society at Poona, is now a professor of modern Indian history at the 
Roman Catholic University of Lille, has provided a really valuable 
book on a subject on which no good treatment previously existed 
in English. He has given us a history of the changes that have come 
over modern India; but while others have reviewed those changes 
from the point of view of the outside forces that have wrought 
their effect on India, Dr Zacharias claims, and with justice in the 
eyes of all who know him, to interpret them from the point of view 
of the changing Indian society itself. The first part of the book 
deals with the social changes that have come about in India as the 
two great influences from without, the missionary and the political, 
were assimilated from within. Here there is no greater name than 
Ram Mohan Roy, the centenary of whose death is being celebrated 
this year. But it has been not in Bengal, but in Maharashtra that 
the most continuous social effort has shown itself, and Poona in 
particular is the centre of a truly amazing group of social institutions, 
all of which owe their whole being to Indian initiative and support. 
The next three sections deal with the political movement : first, 
from the Reform Bill and Anti-Slavery days of 1838 up to the 
Morley-Minto reforms and the outbreak of the great war; second, 
from the outbreak of the war until 1930, covering the Montagu 
period and the rise of non-co-operation ; and third, since 1930, the 
period of round-table conferences and strongly repressive govern- 
ment. No one can depict the Indian scene through these packed 
and tumultuous years without showing where his sympathies lie, 
and the author, while greatly admiring Mr Gandhi, shares almost 
entirely the outlook of his hard-headed Maratha friends, the most 
practical politicians in India. The great Gokhale is his political 
guru, and one cannot read Dr Zacharias’ pages without wishing 
that alike in social and in political developments that great soul had 
been longer spared to guide his country. 
The narrative carries us down to the present time, except that 
the latest political phases (White Paper and Select Committee) fall 
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without it. The writer has an uncommon skill in marshalling his 
dense array of fact, and he has made an accurate transcript of 
modern Indian developments as thrilling as so notable a story 
deserves to be. 

One is left with an obstinate questioning. We begin with Ram 
Mohan Roy and end with Mr Gandhi, and we are told that each in 
his turn focused into his own personality the varied rays of the new 
light that was shining on India. But Ram Mohan seems more 
truly the father of the century in India than Gandhi its son; from 
much that Ram Mohan welcomed Gandhi turns away. How deep 
has it all gone—this political and social development, seen through 
the eyes of Indian Liberals, themselves the children of nineteenth- 
century English Liberalism ? May the future perhaps hold something 
different: a decay of religion attended by either a fascist or a 
communist pseudo-religion ; or the resurgence from the deep places 
of Hinduism of new political and social forms? No one can say, 
but the question is enough to explain why one senses a faintly 
Macaulayesque optimism about this book, and why one feels that 
the missionaries who stuck to their converting, and did not think 
it enough that their social works were copied from without, may 
perhaps be judged wiser in the future than Dr Zacharias’ kindly 
reproof would suggest. 

We hope that this important book will see a second edition and 
that in it the numerous printer’s errors will be corrected. 


Witu1am Paton 
St ALBANS 





TUKARAM 


SELECTIONS FROM TUKARAM. Selected and edited by Wiipur Stone 
Deminc, Ph.D. Illustrated. Madras: Christian Literature 
Society. Rs. 2. 1982. 

An Inp1an Peasant Mystic: Translations from Tukaram. By Joun S. 
HoyitanD. London: Allenson. Ils. and 1s. 6d. 1982. 


UKARAM is the best known and best loved of the Maratha 
poet-saints who taught that the path to God is the way of 
bhakti (loving devotion). He lived near Poona in the seventeenth 
century, the devotee of Vithoba, a local deity identified with Krishna. 
His favourite form of verse was the short, concise abhang. Some 
4600 of these have been collected, but he is credited with having 
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composed many more. Full of homely illustration and earnest 
devotion, they make a powerful appeal to the simple, pious villager, 
and are chanted even to-day all over the Marathi-speaking Deccan. 

Dr Deming has chosen 471 abhangs from Fraser and Marathe’s 
three-volume translated collection now out of print. Mr Hoyland 
has made his own translation of some 50 abhangs, and has conveyed 
something of the lilt of the original, in contrast to the sober tread 
of Fraser and Marathe’s literal prose. But we miss in his the char- 
acteristic ‘ Tuka says——’, summing up in a few final terse words 
the thought of the preceding lines; and as we (inevitably) turn 
to Dr Macnicol’s Psalms of Maratha Saints we realize that Mr 
Hoyland has not quite attained to the exquisite grace and beauty 
of the translations from Tukaram to be found there. 

Both collections are excellent, and both reveal a soul at worship 
before its God. Dr Deming’s book is enriched by its beautiful sepia 
illustrations, which have caught the spirit of India. 


M. M. UNDERHILL 
CroyDON 





THE TRAFFIC IN NARCOTICS 


EcypTiaN GOVERNMENT CENTRAL Narcotics INTELLIGENCE BUREAU: 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1982. Cairo: Government 
Press. 1988. 


E Central Narcotics Intelligence Bureau of the Egyptian 

Government, which has been active since 1929 under the able 
leadership of Russell Pasha, is an outstanding example of what can 
be achieved in the fight against the narcotics evil if this is taken up 
with courage, ability and stern determination. The annual reports 
published by this Bureau have always been of interest to those who 
are concerned with the narcotics evil; but the latest report sur- 
passes all its predecessors in importance. This is due mainly to the 
fact that for the first time, and as the result of untiring labour on 
the part of the Egyptian Narcotics Bureau during previous years, 
we find a description of the entire network of one of the leading 
gangs in the world’s illicit traffic in drugs. By following the activities 
of these men, whom the report describes as the ‘drug barons of 
Europe,’ we have before us something like a world map of this 
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sinister trade. It is this international aspect, the light which is 
thrown on the movements of illicit traffic in drugs not only from 
one country to another within Europe but between continents, which 
is of such deep interest to the reader. 

As regulations and control tightened, the centre of illicit manu- 
facture and trade shifted to the country where the least control was 
to be feared, until in recent years it had established itself in Istanbul 
where three big factories supplied the largest part of the world’s 
illicit demands. When the Turkish Government rose to put an end 
to the business, closed the factories and established a rigid control 
over the narcotic traffic in Turkey, the centre of drug traffic was 
simply transferred to another place—this time to Sofia, the capital 
of Bulgaria—where the manufacture of drugs is still earried on quite 
openly in four factories. This European centre will soon be broken 
up, it is hoped, under the pressure which Geneva and public opinion 
in general will bring to bear upon the Bulgarian Government. 

The report, however, draws attention to a new danger which is 
arising in the Far East. It is well known that China has for years 
been flooded with drugs, particularly heroin, from Europe and Japan. 
We read, for instance, that the head of the gang which was traced 
and broken up by the efforts of the Bureau in co-operation with the 
police of other countries, had been to China at the beginning of his 
career as drug trafficker, and discovered that traffic in ‘ dope’ was 
flourishing there and was openly practised by a large number of 
foreign firms established in that country. This man, who ought to 
know, said that since 1917 heroin has been flowing from Europe 
into China through the ports of Shanghai, Tientsin and Dairen. 
The quantities introduced became much larger when Japan entered 
into competition and forwarded large quantities from Osaka to the 
three ports. This resulted in a fall of the price of heroin—£100 to 
£120 per kilo. in 1926 to £70 per kilo. in 1928. During 1928 as much 
as five tons of heroin per month were poured into China. In the 
same year, the report goes on to say, several Japanese experts estab- 
lished some small factories at Dairen, which brought about a further 
fall in the price of the drug—i.e. down to £60 per kilo.—early in 1929. 

It is now believed that the Chinese chemists are beginning to 
manufacture drugs, and it is not improbable that the European 
centre of illicit manufacture will be transferred to China, as control 
in Europe is increasingly tightening and will become still stricter 
since the new Convention of 1981 for limiting the manufacture of 
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drugs came into force during the summer. The increased production 
of opium in China can easily supply the raw material for the manu- 
facture of drugs in China. Already Chinese local heroin can be sold 
at £85 per kilo., whereas the cheapest European quality costs over 
£45. The report continues : 


It is therefore to be foreseen that unless action is taken to stop it 
these factories in China will soon be supplying the illicit demands of 
Europe and America (p. 18). 


We know how difficult and slow progress in fighting the evil of 
narcotics has been in Europe. What are the prospects for such a 
fight in China under the conditions prevailing there at present ? 
What are the prospects for spreading the Gospel in a China which 
becomes the centre of illicit manufacture of and traffic in drugs ? 
These are questions which we ask ourselves with anxiety after having 


read the report. 
O. IsERLAND 
GENEVA 


CHINESE PRIMITIVE RELIGION 


Tue Minp or Cuina. By Epwin D. Harvey. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press. $8.50. London: Oxford University 
Press. 20s. 19338. 


IS work discusses the world of spiritual beings by which the 

Chinese have surrounded themselves, the various forms which 
these beings have assumed and the techniques by which they are 
controlled. First, the nature and functions of the soul are described. 
Then follows a description of the projection of the soul-force in 
material, animal and human fetishes. Then come illustrations of 
the techniques employed, such as magic, charms, exorcism, astrology, 
augury, avoidances and abstentions. This soul-power is then related 
in worship to heroes, cults and God. The last chapter deals with 
the reactions of the educated Chinese to these phenomena. 

The book is well written and reveals a great amount of observa- 
tion and reading and correct reporting. At the same time, however, 
the contents of the book hardly justify the title. The animistic 
and polytheistic phenomena which the author describes are survivals 
of a primitive religion. They represent a stage of thought connected 
with the worship of the soul and the forces of nature. They are an 
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aspect of the mind of China and should be brought into the larger 
perspective of the whole mind of China. There are other aspects 
of the mind of China which represent a development beyond the 
polytheistic stage. 

The Chinese have projected the soul-force into the processes of 
nature as the author points out, but they have also worked out a 
cosmology and a metaphysics. They went further. They connected 
the mind of man with the processes of nature by the idea of téh, or 
power or virtue. The same power is active in man and in nature, 
This approach has led them into a pan-moralism which is often 
misunderstood because the usual theological and philosophical terms 
are not employed by the Chinese. 

No doubt in future works the author contemplates doing full 
justice to the title. 

Lewis Hopovus 

HartrorpD, CONNECTICUT 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Ernest Creux et Paul Berthoud. Par Henri-A. Junod, D. és L 
(Lausanne: Mission Suisse dans l’Afrique du Sud. Frs. 3.50. 
1982.) These life-long friends were the founders of the work in 
South Africa of the Mission Romande. They went out in 1872. Dr 
Junod, a brother-in-law of Paul Berthoud, writes of the two pioneers 
minutely, intimately and with deep affection. He describes the 
initial difficulties, privations and sorrows (within a few years the 
first Mme Berthoud had died of malaria and five out of the six children 
in the two families of diphtheria). He passes on to the days when 
the mission was firmly established and the Church was growing, 
describes its jubilee and ends with the death of the two veterans, 
in July 1929 and February 19380, in their eighty-third and eighty- 
fourth year respectively. Dr Junod disclaims any intention of 
writing a history of the mission, his interest is centred in his two 
missionaries, but necessarily the book is largely a history not only 
of the two central figures but also of what through God they 
accomplished. M. M. U. 


Arthur Grandjean, Sécrétaire Général de la Mission Suisse dans 
P Afrique du Sud. Par Jean Rambert. (Lausanne: Mission Suisse 
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dans l'Afrique du Sud. Fr. 1. 1932.) The young missionary and 
his bride arrived in South Africa in 1888, when the mission there was 
in its early years. In 1896 he was recalled to Lausanne to become 
the Secretary of the mission, a post which he held until his death in 
1930. Under his wise leadership at home the mission expanded and 
sent its roots deeply into the life of the Church in Switzerland, while 
his insistence on ‘ the best for Africa’ kept at a high standard the 
quality and the preparation of the missionaries of the Society. 
Starting as the Mission Romande, it took the name of Mission Suisse 
Romande when the constitution was revised in 1918, adopting its 
present name in 1928. M. Grandjean represented his mission at the 
World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910. His biographer 
writes: ‘ Ernest Creux and Paul Berthoud planted, others watered ; 
among them and more than any other, it is safe to say, was Arthur 
Grandjean.’ M. M. U. 


An Ambassador in Bonds: The Story of William Henry Jackson, 
Priest, of the Mission to the Blind of Burma. By his Sister, Mary C. 
Purser. (London: S.P.G. 2s. 6d. 19382.) W.H. Jackson was 
born in 1889, suffered the loss of both eyes before he was three years 
old, followed to an almost incredible degree the life of a normal boy 
at school and university, entered holy orders in 1912 after five years 
of parish work in England, sailed for Burma in 1917, where he 
founded the Mission to the Blind and gave himself to his ‘ sons’ for 
fourteen years. ‘The Ambassador’ was ‘set free from his bonds’ 
in 1931. But ‘even while he bore them he went about as one 
untrammelled by them,’ and to read this short biography is an 
inspiration. M. M. U. 


The Japan Christian Year Book, 1933. Thirty-first issue. Edited 
by E. C. Hennigar. (Tokyo: Kyo Bun Kwan. Y.2.50. 1933. 
Obtainable, London: Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.; and New York: Com- 
mittee of Reference and Counsel. The first section of the book is 
devoted to international relations and domestic politics in 1932. 
Then comes a long section on the many-sided work of the Kingdom 
of God Movement, followed by six chapters on the Appraisal 
Commission’s Report, which is drastically criticized. Reports and 
statistics complete a useful year book. Let us say ‘Thank you’ 
for the inclusion of a ‘Who’s Who’ of contributors, the absence of 
which was deplored in our notice of last year’s issue. 

M. M. U. 
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SOME RECENT ARTICLES IN 
PERIODICALS 


* Les VEILLEURS (*‘ TrERS-ORDRE ”’ PROTESTANT), 20 AVRIL 1923-20 AvriL 
1983.” WiLFRID Monon. Le Christianisme Social (Saint-Etienne), 
July 1988, pp. 7-28. 


EN years ago there was formed in France the Community of 
Watchers, a Protestant ‘Third Order’ (which, the writer 
explains, is always written within quotation marks, as French 
Protestantism has no religious Orders). With the minimum of 
organization, it is a spiritual confraternity of those who realize the 
spiritual poverty of modern civilization, its futile dependence on 
majority votes (the writer speaks of ‘ the sacrosanct Majority ’) to 
determine even moral issues, and its impotence, for example, to 
achieve disarmament in spite of its craving for security. 

The Watchers are agreed on the following principles: The need 
for a methodical practice of self-discipline in cultivating the spiritual 
life; the need for attuning life to the spirit of the Beatitudes—joy, 
simplicity, compassion—thus championing a Christianity which is 
inward (joy), practical (sympathy) and universal (compassion) ; the 
heritage of all Christians in the treasures of the Church Universal 
—whether of liturgy, rites, prayers, etc. 

Members of the Community undertake (i) to recite the Beatitudes 
daily, preferably but not necessarily at noon; (ii) to read, copy or 
recite a Bible passage, or to witness in some way to Jesus Christ 
every Friday, the day of His crucifixion ; (iii) to join in public worship 
on Sundays; (iv) to renew at each new year their catechumenate 
vows. Watchers are required to spend a year as novices before 
becoming members of the Community. To facilitate the daily rule 
of three moments of recollection—at morning, noon and evening— 
a book of prayers has been compiled adapted to the seasons of the 
year. A quarterly bulletin is issued which gives help to Watchers 
in their meditations and in spiritual growth. 

The Community serves as a reminder to French Protestants 
that the Reformation has not cut them off from their Catholic 


heritage. All that is rich and of — in the past is theirs, A great 
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need of to-day is that Christians should spend time in quiet prayer 
and meditation; to facilitate this end, houses of retreat are 
contemplated. 

The idea of a ‘ Third Order’ grew up during the war. It was 
impossible to take up life again afterwards as if that had never been. 
The ideals of simplicity, of service, of consecration, of breaking away 
from old habits and routine, which marked trench life, had to be 
conserved. The Community is not a church within the Church ; it 
is, rather, a scattered family, whose members are variously occupied, 
but who are united by their contemplation of Christ, each noon, as 
revealed in the Beatitudes. Watchers are not gathered into groups, 
except in two or three places ; the Community is one of individuals ; 
no list of Watchers has ever been published, nor have they any badge 
or sign of membership, nor are they bound by a list of rules such as 
tithing of income, abstention from tobacco or alcohol, theatres, 
Sunday travelling and the like, to keep which may engender phari- 
saism and to fail in keeping which may cause simple souls to stumble. 
The one simple rule of the Watchers distinguishes their Order from 
the many associations which exist to promote this or to combat that. 
Their one aim, as that of the Franciscans, is to help souls ‘ to live 
ordinary lives in an extraordinary way’; they are Christians who 
take seriously the Master’s warning: ‘ Watch and pray.’ That 
there is room for such a religious Order in French Protestantism is 
shown by the constant stream of applications for membership. 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE teaching function of the Church, which is apt to become obscured 
in lands where the government educational system is based on 
Christian principles, is being increasingly recognized in China as of 
the first importance and of wide scope. We welcome the article by 
the Rev. Ronatp D. REEs, a secretary of the National Christian 
Council of China, who makes his point that educationists must be 
evangelists and evangelists also educationists. Mr Rees, who went 
to China in 1922 under the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 
has special charge of the National Committee for Christian Religious 
Education in China. 





A frequent complaint made by Jews is that Christian missions, 
both in their essence and in their methods as regards their activities 
among Jewish people, constitute an offence. This charge is fully 
set out in the paper by Rabbi Samvuet S. Conon, which is an abridg- 
ment of an address given in Chicago last year at a conference attended 
by representatives of Christian missions and Jewish leaders. No one 
is more fitted to answer this charge than Dr Epwyn Bevan, whose 
paper follows that of Rabbi Cohon. Dr Bevan admits the failure of 
many Christians to live up to their ideals, but claims that the Christian 
has not only a right but a duty to put Christianity before all men. 





Dr OxpHam’s concluding article on Professor Brunner’s Ethik 
deals with his conception of the Church as ‘The Community of 
Faith.’ 





The controversies which raged round the name of Bishop Colenso 
of Natal seventy years ago are largely forgotten to-day. Interest 
revived last year when the deaths were announced of his two surviving 
daughters. It is, however, of his work for the Zulus, rather than 
of his theology, that Dr ALICE WERNER writes, and incidentally 
discloses some dark pages in the history of government relations 


with the Zulu people. ane Werner, D.Lit., is Professor of 
5 
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Swahili and other Bantu languages at the School of Oriental Studies, 
London University. 





The Rev. E. R. Morcan, Warden of the College of the Ascension, 
Selly Oak, Birmingham, was one of three to visit the Far East a 
year ago to learn what place the study of church history has in the 
younger Churches, His article was inspired by that visit, and is the 
first of a series which the Editors contemplate, which will deal with 
particular issues on the mission field on which church history throws 
light, such as the relation of the Church and the civil power, the 
status ot women, mass movements and the place of the Bible in the 
Church. 





The subject of the position of missions in Egypt has been brought 
very much to the fore by recent events, and the whole question of 
religious liberty is involved. The issues at stake are clearly set 
forth in the article by ‘ CarRENE,’ an anonymous contributor who is 
intimately acquainted with the facts. 





The article by Professor Knut B. Westman is the outcome of 
long study of the question on which he writes. From 1923-30 
Professor Westman was President of the Lutheran College in Tao- 
hwalun, Hunan, China, and since that date has been Professor of 
the History of Missions and Far Eastern Religions in Uppsala 
University. 





Writers of book reviews are: Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., who has 
for years been closely connected with Iraq and Persia ; Dr C. van der 
Leeuw, Professor of Theology at Groningen University; the Rev. 
A. E. Garvie, D.D., who has just retired from the principalship of 
Hackney and New College, London; Professor Georges Bois, of 
Saigon, Cochin-China; Mr H. T. Silcock, Secretary of the Univer- 
sities’ China Committee in London; Professor Latourette of Yale 
University ; the Rev. Alden H. Clark, D.D., a Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; the Rev. 
J. Z. Hodge, a Secretary of the National Christian Council of India ; 
Dr Otto Iserland, Associate Director of the Department of Social and 
Industrial Research and Counsel ; and Professor Lewis Hodous, D.D., 
of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
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MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (American University, Cairo), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. 
Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders, Litt.D. 
(Berkeley, Cal.), Rev. A. Malmstrém (Copenhagen), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tabingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen, D.Th. (Helsingfors), Rev. 
S. H. Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. 


(Cambridge). 


While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE 


I. History - 600 
II. Missionary BrocraPuy - 600 
III. Tae SznpinGc CounrTRIES . 601 


. Tae Lanps oF THE YOUNGER 


CHURCHES . 6or 


; China, 601; patie, | 601; ~y “7 
* sear East and Ni orth Africa, 60 
601; West Africa, 601; East ond 


Seas 


V. Works oF REFERENCE 
. THEORY AND a oF ; Mis- 
SIONS ° 603 


, 1. History 
KRISTENDOMENS VAG TILL FoLKEN. Gertrud 
Aulén. 515 pp. Stockholm : Svenska Kyr- 
kans Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag. Kr. 9.50. 


193 . 280. 
ntirely rewritten since its first appearance in 
1919. 
See also 321 (Jews in 13th Century). 
Histery of Missionary Sceleties 


: See 282 (A. Mabille); 283 (A. G. Spangen- 
: berg) ; 287 (A. Judson 8 





PAGE 
VII. TRAINING AND Sueniponnsane oF 
MISSIONARIES . ‘ 603 
VIII. Misstonary METHODs . . 603 
IX. THe Youncer CHurcHes . 603 
XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NOon- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS . 603 


Baaitive 603; Peieiees of of China, 603 : Islam, 
3; Judaism, 604; General, 604. 


XII. Soctat AND POLITICAL RELA- 
TIONS OF MISSIONS . 604 
XIII. HorTaTORY AND PRACTICAL . 6% 


tl. Missionary Biography 


DavIp ons of En Herrens Eldslaga. Axel 
Rudesko OB pp. Stockholm: Svenska 
Mission Pant «3 Férlag. Kr. 1. 1933: 
28r. 

‘A Flame ofthe Lord.’ A biography. 


ApiLe MABILLE, NEE CASALIS (1840-1923) 
D’aprés ses ‘ Souvenirs’ et sa correspond- 
ance. J.Siordet. 286 pp. Paris: Société 
des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. Frs. 10. 
1933. 282. 

See review, p. 593- 
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GOTTLIEB SPANGENBERG UND DIE 
a S. Herrn- 
. 2.50. 1933. 


AuGuUST 
Mission. Theodor Bechler. 
hut: Missionsbuchhandlung. 
283. 

fo one, after Count Zinzendorf, influenced the 

thought and growth of the missions of the 


Moravian Church in their first 60 years (1732- 
1792) more than Bishop Spangenberg, and a 
mancesaph such as the above has long been 
wanted. 


il. The Sending Countries 
See 283 (Moravians) ; 304 (Missionary Direc- 
tory). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan, including Formosa 


See 286 (Manchoukuo) ; 307-8 (Year Books) ; 
313 (H. Kozaki) ; 324 (T. Iwahashi). 


Sun Yat-Sen : His Political and Social Ideals. 
Compiled by Leonard Shihlien Hsu. 55 Pp. 
Los Angeles: University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Press. $3. 1933. 284. 

A source-book, including many lectures on Dr 
Sun’s ‘ Three Principles.’ 
Het ONTWAKEN VAN CHINA EN HET CHRISTEN- 


pom. H. G. van Beusekom. 139 pp. 
Den Haag: Zendingsboekhandel. f 1.70. 
1933. 285. 

MancHouKUO: Child of Conflict. K. K. 
Kawakami. Illus. 311 pp. New York 
and London: Macmillan. $2. 10s. 6d. 


1933. 286. 

akes as axiomatic that the new State remain 
under Japanese control and discusses advantages 
and disadvantages to Japan. Written on behalf 
of the Japanese Government. 

See also 305 (Literature Index); 308 (Year 
Book); 309 (Laymen’s Report); 314a 
(Church) ; 3z8-rg (Confucianism). 


india, Burma and Oceyion 


INDIA ANALYSED. Vol. 1. INTERNATIONAL. 
Edited by Freda Houston and B. P. L. 


- 192 pp. London: Gollancz. 5s. 
1933. 2864. 
ive essays by different writers on India’s 


international relations. To be followed by three 
volumes on Economic Facts, Economic Issues, 
Constitutional. Useful. 
Curistus OF BorppHa. Vol. 1. Honoré 
Willsie Morrow. 193 pp. Den Haag: 


Daamen, f 1.65. 1933. 287. 
Dutch translation of Splendour of God, the 
et of Adoniram Judson’s pioneer work in 


Ste aleo 309 (Laymen’s Report) ; 330 (Sat Tal 
40 
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Central Asia 


Punuvia Kuvia TIBETISTA JA HIMALAJALTA. 
8 pp. Helsinki: Lahetyskirjakauppa. 
mk. 5. 1933. 288, 


The Near East and North Africa 


Bgsipe Gatitze: A Diary in Palestine. 
Hector Bolitho. 183 pp. London: Cob- 
den-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 1933. 289. 


Valuable for the light it throws on the Jewish 
settlers and the Jew-Arab relationship. Beauti- 
fully written. 


See also 306 (Narcotics in Egypt) ; 320 (Islam). 


Africa 

(General) 
THE AFRICAN LABOURER. G. St J. Orde 
Browne. Map. viii+240 pp. London: 


Oxford University Press (for the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures). 178. 6d. 1933. 290. 

A review is in preparation. 


West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 
VILDMARKSSTIGAR OCH FORNTIDSVAGAR. Del. 
tm. Axel Andersson. 255 pp. Stockholm : 
Svenska Missionsférbundets Férlag. Kr. 4. 


1933. 2gr. : 

* Paths in the Wilderness and Ways in Ancient 
Times.’ Part 1 of the report of the Mission- 
director’s journey of —— to the Congo. 
Part 1 was noted in the bibliography for January 
1933, No. 360. 


ANGOLA: The Land of the Blacksmith Prince. 


. T. Tucker, D.D. Illus. Maps. 180 pp. 
mdon: World Dominion Press. 3s. 6d. 
and 5s. 1933. 292. 


A review is in preparation. 
East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 

Dre NYAMWEz!I. Bd. 11: GESELLSCHAFT UND 
WELTBILD. Wilhelm  Blohm. Tafeln. 
xiii+208 S. Hamburg: Friederischen, de 
Gruyter. RM. 20. (Suscript. RM. 14). 
1933. 293. 

review is in preparation. 
Seuth Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambesi rivers) 

NATIVE ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNION OF 
SoutH AFrica: Being a Brief Survey of the 

isation, Functions and Activities of 


the ent of Native Affairs of the 
Union of South Africa. Howard Rogers, 
LL.B. Pref. for Native 


by the Secretary 
Affairs (J. F. Herbst). Special No. of Bantu 
Studies, Supplement No. 6. xvi+372 pp. 
Johannesburg: University of Witwaters- 
rand Press. 128. 6d. 1933. 294. 
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Deals fully with the work of the Department 
and gives the text of a number of regulations and 
ordinances. Full information is given regarding 
local government, trust funds, Native land ad- 
ministration, Native law, education and other 
matters. A book of great value for reference. 

Bocapr: A Study of the Marriage Laws and 
Customs of the Bechuana Tribes of = 
Africa. A. E. Jennings. 82 pp. Ti 
Kloof, veyeate. S. Africa : se on ‘a 
sionary ie Is, 193 

Various sons showing the inc incompatibility 
of the Bogadi (Lobola) eaten with Christianity. 

IHMISTEN HyLKAAMA. Hilja Aho. 96 pp. 
Helsinki: Suomen Lahetysseura. Fmk. ro. 
1933. 296. 

A true story of Amboland. 


See also 282 (A. Mabille). 


Madagascar 
See 315 (‘ Bishop of the North ’). 


America and the Weet indies 


CHRISTIAN ACTIVITIES AMONG AMERICAN 
Inpians: A Field Study undertaken for the 
Society for ting the Gospel among 
Indians and ers in aw America. 

W. Hinman. 32 Washington : 


Society for Propagating S above). 1933. 


29 
Tire study was limited to centres of Indian 
work west of Chicago. 

Tue TRAGEDY oF LyNcHING. Arthur F. 
Raper, Ph.D. viii+499 pp. Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina: University Press. $2.50. 
London : Oxford University Press. 15s. 6d. 
1933. 298. 

A review is in preparation. 

— REVOLUCIONARIA. Samuel Guy In- 


tr aa 1933. 29 Morata. P. 7.50 


a mone TO vel : South American 
Studies. Kenneth G. Grubb. Illus. End- 
page maps. 255 pp. London: Methuen. 


33- 300. 

After a sketch of the history of South America, 
from the European invasion, each republic is 
described: its life, literature, politics, mental 
outlook. A sound and useful book. 

See also 28r (D. Brainerd) ; 303 (U.S.A. Pacific 
Policy) ; 327 (W. Indian Witche itchcraft). 


The Pacific 


Lire 1n Lesu: The Study of a Melanesian 
Society in New Ireland. Hortense Powder- 
maker. Foreword C. Wissler. Illus. 
352 pp. London: Williams & Norgate. 
oe 1933. jor. 


nearly a year in close stud 
of “he New ira ah ot natives; this book is the 
result 


ion, and is a welcome 





addition to studies of marri amon, 
known tribes. res am 
POPULATION AND EDUCATION IN Papva. 
Anthropology, Reports Nos. 13 and 1%) 
. E. Williams. ix+67 pp. Port Moresby: 
Government Prtanes. 1933. P a-ak 
e two reports deal respectively with ‘De. 
Re ulation of the Suau District * and . 
ucation: The Reform of Native Horticulture, 
and contain many useful suggestions. The 
author examines a number of reasons given as 
the cause of depopulation and is cautious in his 
deductions. 


—— PoLicy IN THE PaciFic. Edited 

Ernest Minor Patterson. 27. ; 

Phi gb : American Academy of Plt. 

cal and ial Science. $2.50. 1933. 303. 

The July issue of the Academy’s Awnals, 

containing the papers presented at the annual 
meeting held in April 1933. 


The Jews 


See 322 (in 13th Century); 322 (Mischna); 
323 (Missions to Jews). 


Vv. Works of Reference 


DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN Missions. Edited by 
Esther B. Strong and A. L. Warnshuis. 
Foreword by Dr Mott. xii+278 ip. New 
York and London : International 
Council. $2 and $2.50; 7s. 6d. and 103. 
"RR ae: aited isi f the directory 

e awaite revision 0) e 
section of the World Missionary Atlas. Pub- 
lished in heavy paper and in cloth. Special 
prices are given to mission boards. 

A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO THE CHINESE LITERA- 
TURE OF THE PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES IN CHINA. Preface by M. Verne 
McNeely. 260 . Shanghai: Kwang 
Hsueh Publishing House. Gratis. $1 per 
copy asked towards expenses. 1933. 305. 

rought up to date from the former In 
mend 5 in r918. In English and Chinese. The 
Dewey Decimal Classification is followed. Issued 
in loose-leaf style to facilitate the incorporation 
of later supplements. 


Conference Reports and Year Books 


EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT CENTRAL NARCOTICS 
INTELLIGENCE BUREAU—ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR THE YEAR 1932. Illus. xvii+170 pp. 

4 ernment Press. 1933. 
See review, p. 591. 

THE JAPAN CHRISTIAN YEAR Book, 1933. 

Bt annualissue. Edited by E. C. Hennigat. 
+428 pp. Tokyo: Kyo Bun Kwan. 
Y. 2.50. London: Kegan Paul. New 


York : Committee of Reference and 


6d. 19 307. 
eee sale b. 595. 





OSTASIEN-JAHRBUCH 1933: Jehresheril’ der 
Ostasien-Mission (Nr 12). . Devaranne. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


80 S. Berlin-Steglitz : Ost- 
asien-Mission. M. 0.80. 1933. 308. 

Not only a report of the year’s work of the 
mission concerned but a picture of the situation 
in Japan and China and the surroundings in 
which the mission works. 


See also 330 (Sat Tal Ashram). 


Abbildungen. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
oF Missions 


Inpta-BurMA. Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
Inquiry: Regional Reports of the Commis- 
sion of Appraisal. Vol 1, Supplementary 
Series Part One. 258 pe. Cuina. Lay- 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry: Regional 
peers of the Commission of Appraisal. 
u, Su eemeneney Series. Part One. 
225 pp. Coma. Laymen’s mes Mis- 
sions Inquiry: Fact-Finders’ ep its. 
Vol. v, Supplementary Series. Part Two. 
75 25 PR. h edited y gs A. Pett. 
ork: Harper. ch $1 1933- 


9. review, p. 583. A further review is in 
preparation. 


Vil. Freres and Qualifications 
issionaries 


SEELSORGE AN DER EIGENEN SEELE: Ein 
Kapitel evangelischer Ethik. Erich Schick. 
48 Berlin: Furche-Verlag. M. 1.20. 
19 3. 310. 

ddresses to myplonsey students given at the 
close of a course in ethics. Shows what mis- 
sionary work might be at its best. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 


Other Fields 
See 302 (Papua). 


Christian Literature 


Diz MUTTERSPRACHE: Eine missions- und 
religionswissenschaftliche Studie iiber die 
Sprachenfrage in den Missionsgebieten. 
Gregorius von Breda. (Missionswissen- 
schaftliche Studien. 7. Heft.) xvi+192 S. 
Minster: Westfdlische Vereinsdruckerei. 
s’Hertogenbosch : 
Maatschappij. f 3-45. 1933. 3II. 

A review 1s in preparation. 


See also 305 (Chinese Literature Index). 


AGRICULTURAL Missions: A Study based u 
the — nce of 236 Shudedashe and cheer 
Rural Workers. Arthur L. Carson, Ph.D. 
, I adem New York : gy Missions 
tion. Gratis. 1933. 
= of the best pamphlet aeaies aetna of this 
department of mission work. 


Teulings’ Uitgevers- 
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IX. The Younger Ohurches 
REMINISCENCES OF SEVENTY YEARS: The 
Autob phy of a Japanese Pastor. 
Hiromichi Kozaki, D.D. FTranslated by 
Nariaki Kozaki. Portrait. vii+406 pp. 
Tokyo: Kyo Bun Kwan. Y.4. $2. 8s. 
1933. 313. | . 
\ review is in preparation. 
Licu ba DARKNESS. Takeo Iwahashi. 
103 Philadelphia: Winston. $1. 


1933 
3 ait edition of the great blind evangelist’s 
pre ineg. =A telling how he became an out- 


standing Christian force. 
THe CxHingse CuurcH IN Action. John 
Foster. Map. 144 pp. London: din- 


burgh House Press. 2s. 
A review is in preparation. 


A SeLF-MabeE BisHop: The Story of John 

Tsizehena, ‘ Bishop of the North, D.D.’ G. L. 
D.D. a PP. London: Society 
of the Gospel. ts. 


1933. 3144. 


King, 
for the 
1933. 315+ 

review is in preparation. 

INDIGENOUS Fruits. Sidney J. W. Clark. 
29 pp. London: World Dominion Press. 
6d. 1933. 376. 

Reprinted oe World Dominion for January, 
April and July 1933. 


Xi. Ohristianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions ef Primitive Peopiee 
Voopoos AND OBEAHS : Phases of West India 
Witchcraft. Joseph J. Williams. 257 pp. 
New York: Dial Press. a Pers jit 

Allen & Unwin. 158. 1933. 


A study of the influence p+ Ee over their 
devotees by these special forms of black magic. 


See also 293 (Nyamwezi) ; 295 (Bogadi) ; 3or 
(Lesu). 


Religions of China 


THE Four Books: CONFUCIAN ANALECTS; 
THE GREAT LEARNING; THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE MEAN; THE WorkKS OF MENCIUS. 
James Legge. Chinese text with English 

translation and notes. Reissue. 1014 pp. 

London: Probsthain. 10s.6d. 1933. 378. 

This well-known work has long been out of 
print and scholars will welcome the reissue. 

Das RINGEN DES EVANGELIUMS UM DIE SEELE 
Cutnas: Christus oder Konfuzius? F. 
Wieter. (Allgemeine Missions-Studien. 14. 
Heft.) xi+184S. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 
RM. 5.50. 1933. 319. 

A review is in preparation. 

See also 285 (Awakening). 

islam 


MACDONALD PRESENTATION VOLUME: A 





Tribute to Duncan Black Macdonald, Con- 








sisting of Articles by Former Students, 
Presented to him on his Seventieth Birth- 
day, April 9, 1933. Portrait. x-+487_ pp. 
Princeton, New Para University Press. 
$6. London : xford University Press. 


34S. 1933. 320. : 
A review is in preparation. 


Judaism 


Tue CHURCH AND THE JEWS IN THE XIIITH 
Century : A Study of their Relations during 
the years 1198-1254, based on the Papal 
Letters and the Concillar Decrees of the 
Period. Solomon Grayzel. ix+377 pp. 
Philadelphia: Dropsie College. $3 and 
$3.50. 1933. jar. 

A collection of the original documents with 
translations and introduction. Invaluable to 
students of mediaval Jewish history. 


Die Miscuna. I.Mo'ep Qatan. E. L. Rapp. 
59 pp. M. 4.90. 1931. II. SANHEDRIN- 
MaxKkoT. Samuel Krauss. 408 pp. M. 32.50. 
1933. Both Giessen: Topelmann. 322. 

ith text, German translation, introduction 
and notes. Both are parts of the Topelmann 
edition. 

JEWISH VIEWS ON JEWISH Missions. (Papers 
for Jewish People, No. xxx!I.) 62 PR 
London: Jewish Religious Union, 28 St 
John’s Wood Road. + 1933. 323. 

Containing Dr Mattuck’s paper in the Liberal 
Jewish Monthly for October 1932, entitled : 
Why the Jews have no Mission es’; DrC.G. 
Montefiore’s criticism of the paper and Dr 
Mattuck’s reply to the criticism. 


Der EINFLUSS DES CHRISTENTUMS AUF ANDERE 
RELIGIONEN. C.Clemen. v+122S. Leipzig: 
Deichert. RM. 4.80. 1933. 324. 

See review, p. 571. 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


THe British ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT. 
R. Coupland. awe University Library 
of Modern Knowledge.) 256 PP. London : 
Thornton Butterworth. 2s.6d. 1933. 325. 

- excellent and handy history of the move- 
ment. 


Broxen Bonps: The S.P.G. and the West 
Indian Slaves. K.S. Malden. xi+101 pp. 
London: S.P.G. 28. 1933. 326. 

Compiled from records in the mission’s archives, 
with a concluding chapter on slavery conditions 
existing to-day. 
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TowarDs FREEDOM: Evangelicals and Slave 
Emancipation. Phyllis L. Garlick. Frontis. 
mee 31 ep: London : Church Missionary 

iety. . 1933. 326a. 

Shows the close connexion between the move. 
— sane nner a evangelical 
reviv. ° er cen . expression 
in the founding and work of the CMS. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE PROBLEM. J. H. 
Oldham, D.D. 314 Pp London : Student 
Christian Movement $8. 38. 6d. 1933. 


27. 

‘ This reissue (as the ninth edition) of a well. 
known book is the first of a new series of re 

of valued books to be published as ‘ The Torch 
Library,’ at a uniform price. 

THE RE iGious FOUNDATIONS OF _INTER- 
NATIONALISM : International _ Relations 
through the Ages. Norman _ Bentwich. 
288 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
1933. 328. 

Lectures given in Jerusalem in 1932 at the 
inauguration of the Weizmann Chair of the 
International Law of Peace in the Hebrew 
University. An attempt to trace, in the seven 
great religious systems, the growth of the inter. 
national outlook, especially with regard to inter- 
national peace. The lecturer looks for a League 
of Religions analogous to the League of Nations. 

See also 284 (Sun Yat-sen); 286 (Manchoukuo); 
289 (Palestine); 290 (African Labour); 
294 (S. African Native Administration) ; 
299 (Latin America) ; 302 (Papuan pe 
tion and Education); 303 (U.S.A. and the 
Pacific) ; 306 (Narcotics in t). 


Xt. Hortatory and Practical 


CHRIST IN THE Sitence. C. F. Andrews. 
318 pp. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
58. 1933. 329. . 

A review is in preparation. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE KINGDOM OF GoD: Sat 
Tal Ashram Essays, 1932. Foreword by 
E. Stanley Jones. Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. 
Publishing House. Rs. 3.4 and Rs. 44. 
1933. 330. — 

Addresses given at the Ashram held at Sat 
Tal in 1932, led by Dr Stanley Jones and attended 
by men and women of different races and com- 
munions. 

THe Never Faiinc Licut. James H. Frank- 
lin. 207 New York: Missionary 
Education Movement. 60 cents and $1. 


1933. 331. 
attempt to interpret the mind of Christ 
more effectively to the peoples of the Orient and 





See also 310 (Missionaries’ Preparation). 














INDEX TO VOLUME XXII (1933) 


[The titles of articles ave printed in small capitals. 


Pages 1-152 ave in the January issue ; 
July; pages 457-608 in October.) 


Abolitionist movement, 81-93. 
Abstracts of articles— 
civil Se ——— (Jéhouda), 441-2; 
Hawaii iy san 141; Community of 
Watchers (Monod), 596-7 ; Indian women 
(Gray), 140-1; indivi ual Christianity 
(Keysser), 141-2; Japanese Fascism 
(Bisson), 285-7 ; Latin America (Monz6), 
139; Manchuria (Peffer), 287-8 ; mission- 
ary ‘history (Richter), 288-93; missions 
in Dutch East Indies (van none apa 
282-5; Palestine boom (Zukerman), 
z3 twilight of foreign missions (Pe 4 
439-4 
PER ge slavery in, 327, 328-9. 
Africa— 
Bantu communal bond, 105-14; baptism, 
371, 377-87 passim ; church doveleamant. 
292-3 ; Colenso and Zulu history, 510-21 ; 


converts, 367-76, 377-87, - initiation 
schools, 31-2 ; m d Christianity, 
F an 3713s, 386 ; talons liberty 
( po eyPt) 530-48. 


reviews: Ama-Xosa (Soga), 120-3; 
aan (Willoughby, Johanssen), 120-3 ; 
Dschagga (Gutmann), 120-3; education 
(Shaw, Achimota), 279-81; hunger and 
work (Richards), 120-3; miscellany (Du- 
bois), Rhenish Mission ry 
Tumbuka-Kamanga 
120-3; West African tribes 

(Rattray, Meek, Talbot), 264-6. 

AFRICAN TRIBE IN TRANSITION FROM PAGANISM 
To CHRISTIANITY, AN, 367-76. 
Asia, — over (Hutchinson), book review, 


Asketic Asia (Datta), book review, 276-9. 


Bibliography, international missionary, 146- 
52, 297-304, 450-6, 600-4. 
Biograph 


\ amd 
articles : Colenso, 510-21. 
book reviews: C. F. Andrews (auto- 


— hy), 137-8; D. Christie (Christie), 

438; E. Creux and P. Berthoud (Junod), 

94 A. Grandjean Rambo 594-5; 

=. ulick (Gulick), 43 ‘deg ackson 

mt) 305; Fe ; Father alsh), 

281 ; illiams (Henderson), 1 133-4. 

BirtH-PANGS OF A New ERA In INDIA, 305-22. 

Burma, life of Jackson, 595. 





For names of authors, see page 608. 
pages 153-304 in April; pages 305-456 in 


Cairo educational conference of 1931, 51, 58, 
59, 60. 
Can CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE IN AFRICA BE 
AFRICAN ?, 17-32. 
CENTURY OF EMANCIPATION, A, 323-30. 
CHANGING MEDICAL WoRKIN PERSIA, 361-6. 
hina— 
education, 240-50, 461, 468-9; evangelism, 
457-69 ; Fact-finders’ research, 155, 457. 
458 ; Manchuria and Japan, 287-8 
missionary standards of living, 443-6: 
narcotics, 592-3; National Christian 
Council, 457-69 passim; slavery, 327-8; 
visit of Sherwood Eddy, 459; visit of 
Stanley Jones, 462-8. 
book reviews: ancient religions (Harvey), 
593-4; D. Christie (Christie), 438; 
education (L. of N. commission, Peake), 


270-2; Far Eastern conflict (Barnes and 
Field), 578-80 ; foreign relations (Pollard), 
578-80 ; land and labour (Tawney), 
272-3; Father McShane (Walsh), 281 ; 


Mencius (Richards), 123-4. 
Christianity and Social Problems— 


general, see Professor Brunner; India, 
228-32. 
Church— 
indigenous: African converts, 367-76, 377— 


87; co-operation, 172; development, 
290-3; foreign subsidies, 171; Hebrew- 
Christian, 346, 352; independence, 391-3 ; 
Indian mass movements, 219; Indian 
mission of fellowship, 215-24; Indian 
untouchables, 314-22; leadership, 171, 
291; Madagascar, 94-104; Netherlands 
East Indies, 233, 282-5, 557; race and, 
191-3; rural work, 172; study of 
history, 522-9, 565; youth and, 171. 
book reviews: Brazil 'B Braga and Grubb), 
268-70; Peru (Ritchie), 268-70. 
general : Germany, 560-4; Professor Brun- 
ner and, 500-9. 
CoLENSO OF NATAL, 510-21. 
ComMuNAL BonpD IN BANTU AFRICA, 
105-14. 
Content of Culture, 342-4. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON A COMPLAINT REGARDING 
CHRISTIAN PROPAGANDA AMONG JEWS, 481I- 


THE, 


99. 
CONVERSION AND ITS RECOGNITION IN CONGO 
CONVERTS, 377-87. 
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tion, missionary— 
China, education, 240-50 ; general, 170, 172, 
394; Netherlands, 233-9. 
CORRELATED PROGRAM FOR CHRISTIAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN CHINA, Ty. 8 240-50. 
en missionary stan of living, 
443 


Economic order, 335-9. 
Editors’ Notes, 143-5, 294-6, 447-9, 598-9. 
Education— 
Christian: China, 240-50, 461, 468-9; 
Feypt: 530-48 free India, 225, 415- 
Near East 
wine’ reviews : jo (Shaw), 279-80; 
India (Haythornthwaite), 436-7; Sunday 
school convention (Poole), ), 435-6. 
vernment : Near East, 50-6 
reviews: Africa, 280-1 ; China 
(Peake), 270-2. 
EGYPT AND RELictous LIBERTY, 530-48. 
ETHIC, PROFESSOR BRUNNER ON THE CHRIS- 
TIAN: I, 3-16; II, 201-14; III, 331-44; 
IV, 500-9. 
Ethnology, religious (conference report), book 
review, —— 
EVANGELICAL FAITH AND OTHER RELIGIONS, 
THE, 353-60. 
EVANGELISM : A TYPE OF WorRK OR A QUALITY 
oF LivING ?, 63-8. 
EVANGELISM IN CHINA, 457-69. 
E » Indian mission of fellowship, 
215-24, 225. 
‘ EXTENSION AND RESEARCH,’ 415-21. 


Fellowship groups, India, 229-32. 
Fiji and Fijians (Henderson), book review, 


133-4 
Finality of Christ (Speer), book review, 574-7. 
FUTURE OF eth gg age 388-99. 


Church in, 560-4; Jews in, 349-52, 481, 
$53: mi , 288-93 passim. 
Great Britain— 


Chinese education, 240-50 passim; Indian 
mission of fellowship, 215-24, 225. 
ea movement, 68 (footnote), 144, 217, 467, 


Gnswres OF THE CHURCH IN MADAGASCAR, 
THE, 94-104. 


Hawaii, race question, abstract of article 
(Symes), 141. 


India— 

caste—out-caste movement, 305-22 ; Church 
and ee 314-22; education, 
15-21; Fact-finders’ research, 155; 
dhi and untouchables, 305-22 passim ; 
Hindu-Moslem conflict, 78-9 ; material 
rogress, 72-3; mission of rantty, 8 

215-24, 225; missionary n 
missions to-day, 189-200 ; National onal Carin 
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India—(continued)— 
tian Council, 215-16, 223; nationalism, 
319-20; race differentiation, 192-3, 197- 
200 ; Roman Catholic Church an ‘caste, 
320-1; secularism, 69-80 ; ‘ Self- ~Tespect ' 
party, 75-7, 321; standards of living, 
33-49, 197-200, 446; women, abstract of 
article (Gray), 140-1. 
book reviews: Andrews ontoblogsaga, 
137-8 ; caste (O'Malley, Blunt), 259-61; 
Hinduism (Harrison, Johanns, Mensching, 
Schomerus), 253-6; idealist view (Radha- 
krishnan), 117-20; Islam (Jones), 
257-9 ; Jesuits (Maclagan), 431-2; Lay- 
men’s Inquiry, 583-5; Modern I 
(Cumming), 586-8 ; missionary standards 
(Fleming), Rory political India (Coat- 
man, Cumming, Irwin), 586-8; religion 
of man (Tagore), 117-20; renascent 
India (Zacharias), 589-90 ; rural (Hatch, 
Lal, Strickland), 426-9; St John's 
College (Haythornthwaite), 436-7; Tuka- 
ram (Deming, Hoyland), 590-1; Urdu 
literature (Bailey), 134-5. 
INDIA, BIRTH-PANGS OF A NEw ERA In, 
305-22. 
INDIAN MISSION OF FELLOWSHIP, THE, 215-24. 
Indo-China— 
book reviews : Cambodians (Monod), 125-8; 
Miao history (Savina), 125-8 ; Moi (Ner), 
~ et Mois and Chams (Baudesson), 
"tg proverbs (Deletie and Xan), 125- 
Tonkin village cults (Khoan), 125-8. 
International Affairs ( gore , Wheeler-Ben 
nett, Hocking, Kohn, tta), book review, 


276-9. 
International Missionary Council— 
Herrnhut meeting, 222 ; en meeting, 
153, 166, 215, 223, 353, 458. 
INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT AGAINST REGU- 
LATED PROSTITUTION: ITS PROGRESS AND 
SIGNIFICANCE, THE, 81-93. 
IssuEs In MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN THE NEAR 
East, 50-62. 


a — 
, act-finders’ research, 155 ; Fascism, 285-7; 
Manchuria and, 28 ; narcotics, 592. 
book reviews: Far Eastern conflict (Barnes 

and Field), 578-80; J. T. Gulick (Gulick), 

437; new life iy. awa), 261-3; news- 


— alton), 136-7; prob- 
ems (Nitobe), mes: book, 595. 
Java, religious mysticism Sc Schuurman), book 
review, 569-71. 
Jew anD CHRISTIAN EVANGELIZATION, THE, 
470-80. 
Jews— 
anti-Semitism, 345-52 passim, 481, 553: 
tissions to, 470-99 ; _ Present situation in 
missions to, 345-52; Zionism, 346, 348, 
abstract of a amy (Zukerman), 440-1. 


Kagawa (Axling), book teview, 434-5. 

















InpeEx To Vo_ume XXII 


Latin America~~ 
non-religious character, abstract of article 


ge eg Brazil (B d Grubb) 
book reviews: Brazi raga and Grubb), 
268-70; Church in a (Ritchie), 268- 
70; Other Spanish Christ (Mackay), 130-1. 

LAYMEN’S FOREIGN Missions INQUIRY, THE 
THEOLOGY OF THE, 17 4-88. 

LAYMEN’S FOREIGN Minstons Ingutry, THE: 
THe REPORT OF ITS COMMISSION OF AP- 
PRAISAL, 153-73. 

Laymen’s Foreign — Inquiry, see above, 
also 294, 457, 458, 583-5. 

League of Nations— 
slavery, 339. 
book review : narcotics, 591-3. 


Madagascar, church growth, 94-104. 


Africa, 17-32, 371-3, 386; Christian ethic 
and, 331-5. 
Mass movements, India, 219. 
Medical work— 


Near East, general, 401 ; Persia, 361-6. 
book review: D. Christie (Christie), 438. 
METHOD OF FELLOWSHIP, THE, 225-32. 
MISSIONARIES AND INDIGENOUS STANDARDS 
OF LIVING, 33-49. 
MISSIONARY CO-OPERATION IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS, 233-9. 
Missionary history, book reviews: Moravian 


Miller, Schulze), 429-30 ; Dr Richter’s 
seeng 288-93; Dr Richter’ 8, 580-3; 
Rheni ission ( Te 580-3. 





Missionary societies— 
Anglican: Christa-Seva-Sangha, 199, 229; 
MS, 96, 534; PE, 154; SPG, 96, 592; 
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Missions—(continued)— 

(Netherlands), 410-11 (Near East) ; 
port of, 395-7 

MISSIONS AND NATIONALISM, 549-66. 
Missions 1n INDIA To-Day, 189-200. 
Moslem-Christian co-operation, 400-14 passim. 


sup- 


Narcotics, book review, 591-3. 

National Christian Councils— 

China, 457-69 passim ; Egypt Inter-Mission 
Council, 532, 543, 546-7; India, 215-16, 
223; Near East, 400. 

NATIONALISM, MISSIONS AND, 549-66. 

Near East— 

education in 7. « 50-62 passim, 64-5; 
evangelism urkey, 63-8 passim ; 
medical nan in Persia, os tin missionary 
education, 50-62 ; igious liberty in 
Egypt, 530-48 ; social work, 400-14. 

book reviews: Islam (Donaldson), 567-8 ; 
nationalism (Kohn), 276-9 ; world politics 
(Hocking), 276-9. 

NETHERLANDS, MISSIONARY CO-OPERATION IN 

THE, 233-9. 

New Guinea, abstract of article, 
Christianity (Keysser), 141-2. 

North America— 

Chinese education, 240-50 passim; Man- 
churia and, 287-8; missions, 288-93 
passim. 


book pe position of missions (McAfee), 


individual 


275-6 
See also Laymen’ s F.M. Inquiry. 
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International Review of Missions 


ie was announced in the last issue (October 1932) that publication of Quarterly 

Notes would cease with that issue until financial conditions permitted its 
reappearance. (Quarterly Notes being the bulletin of the International Missionary 
Council is a charge on its finances, and costs about £50 per annum.) 

Owing to the generosity of Mr Arthur Black, General Secretary of the 
Shaftesbury Society and Ragged School Union, who has sent a cheque for 
£12, 10s. to cover the cost of one quarter’s issue, it has been made possible to carry 
on for the first quarter of 1933. But Mr Black desires that there be a ‘ reasonable 
chance ’ of securing financial backing for the succeeding three quarters, and 
the Editors would welcome any assurance that this will be forthcoming. 

A feature of the Review in its early days is being revived, and with the January 
number appear abstracts of recent articles in periodicals—American, British 
and Continental. 





Notes from China 


Re.iaious EpvucatTion 


P till 1931 religious education was the special care of three separate 
organizations: the China Sunday School Union, the China Christian 
Educational Association and the Committee on Religious Education of the 
National Christian Council. In 1931, the two last-named bodies formed a joint 
committee, the National Committee for Christian Religious Education ; this 
Committee has now been recognized by the World’s Sunday School Association 
as its unit for China, thus unifying the work. The executive secretary is Dr 
Chester 8. Miao, who represented China at the World’s Sunday School Convention 
at Rio de Janeiro last summer. 

Among the activities promoted by the National Committee for Christian 
Religious Education are the preparation of material for use in Sunday schools, 
for country people, for illiterate women and other groups; and the training of 
workers in summer schools, many of which are connected with the Christian 
colleges. Fukien has held a one-week institute ; Canton, institutes for ministers 
and for laymen ; the Y.M.C.A., institutes for student leaders. The Methodist 
Church (South) of the U.S.A. has sent an expert to direct its religious educational 
work ; Dean Weigle of the Yale University School of Religious Education is to 
visit China during 1933 for the same work; and Dr Stanley Jones spent four 
months in the autumn of last year in evangelistic work, chiefly among the 
educated classes, 








The Union Theological College at Canton is now offering courses in religious 
education, and three leading theological seminaries are proposing to co-operate 
in training for this work. The Chinese Recorder adds : 

Is it not passing strange that after all these decades of Christian work in China 
80 little attention has been directed toward the supplying of means for the training of 
Christian teachers The movement for religious education is now endeavouring to 
supply this lack (October 1932, p. 624). 


CONFERENCE ON EVANGELISM 


This conference, led by Dr Stanley Jones, met in Mukden from August 27th 
to September 3rd, attended by representatives of the Churches in Manchuria, 
The mornings were given to the study of evangelistic methods, the evenings to 
meetings of selected groups of local Christians, non-Christians and students, 
and many group meetings were held in the afternoons. The conference brought 
new inspiration to the Churches in these days of unrest and fear. 

Later news tells of inspiring meets at Cheloo (East China Federated Univer- 
sity, Shantung). 


Brste Societies 
One result of the conference of the American, British and Foreign, and 
Scottish Bible Societies in London last July has been the unifying of the proof- 


reading and publicity departments of the American and British societies in 
China, and the amalgamation of their quarterly magazines published in Chinese. 


Seir-Suprort 


The Chinese Recorder for September 1932 contained a symposium on self- 
support in the local church, contributed by eight writers (all foreign) as comment 
on Br Butterfield’s views expressed in The Rural Mission of the Church in Eastern 
Asia. The symposium should be useful to those facing the same problem in 
other countries. 





World’s Sunday School Association 


St Eleventh Convention met at Rio de Janeiro from July 25th to 3lst, 
1932. It was attended by 940 delegates, representing 33 countries. The 
addresses were related to the Convention motto: O Christo Vivo (The Living 
Christ). Every phase of Christian religious education came under consideration 
in conferences or seminars. The report at the time of writing is not available, 
but it is safe to say that it will prove to be worth close study. 
Preceding the Convention a meeting of the Executive Committee was held, 
at which reports of the work of the Association during the last quadrennium 
were Saesiet The number of national or international organizations associated 


with the North American Administrative Committee is now 17, and with the 
British Committee, 24, including 19 in European countries. 

Dr R. M. Hopkins and Dr J. Kelly were re-elected General Secretaries of the 
Association for the nnium 1933-36. 

It was agreed to hold the next, i.e. the twelfth, Convention of the Association 
in J uly 1936 in Scandinavia, the city to be decided Jater, 
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Notes from India 
RETREAT ON EVANGELISM 


HE National Christian Council arranged a retreat in Nagpur from August 
T' 12th to 15th, the report of which appeared in the National Christian 
Council Review for last October. It was a small group of twenty-seven only, 
but represented all the Provinces and Burma and included a number of Indian 

astors. It had been summoned under a sense of a call to a forward movement 
in evangelism from the Spirit of God to the Council, in view of conditions in 
the world of to-day. 

The discussions showed a marked unanimity of thought among the delegates, 
and four main points emerged: First, that the time is undoubtedly ripe for a 
forward movement; a deep spiritual longing is becoming apparent on all 
sides. Secondly, the movement should aim at nothing less than conversion— 
the bringing of men into living contact with Christ, and their open confession 
and entry into the fellowship of the Church. Thirdly, the means must be 
witness—by preaching, teaching, — and distribution of literature, by 
lyrical and visual evangelism, and by the use of the ‘ evangelistic week,’ of 
festivals and the round-table conference. Fourthly, that evangelism was 
essentially the work of the Church ; it would, therefore, not be advisable to 
risk a separation of the movement from the Church by adopting a title for it. 

Under the third head there was much discussion about the method of 
approach to different religious and social communities ; and under the fourth 
many suggestions were made with regard to forming study and prayer groups, 
appointing special workers, studying the Christian message and other matters. 

The National Christian Council was urged to issue a call to the Churches to 
concentrate on this task of evangelism. 


LITERATURE 


As a comment on the expressed need for good literature, the Association 
Press announces that never has its publication programme been so full and rich 
as in 1932, nine new books and four reprints having been issued. 

At the same time, the need of Christian literature for India is far greater 
than the supply, and a special commission, appointed to go into the matter, met 
at Nagpur in Tcomiat to review the situation and report. 


NaTIoNaL CHRISTIAN CoUNCIL 


The biennial meeting of the Council was arranged to meet in Nagpur from 
December 31st to January 4th. It will be in session as this number a ; 

Miss A. B. Van Doren has returned to the Secretariate, and Dr B. C. Oliver 
has gone on furlough, and has been invited to become full-time secretary of 
the Christian Medical Association of India. 





Moravian Mission Bicentenary 


; bicentenary was celebrated in Herrnhut from August 20th to 22nd, 
in perfect summer weather which made possible meetings held out of 
doors. Representatives were present from a large number of bodies, national, 
civic and religious, as well as from the missionary societies. For instance, 
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at the opening meeting on Saturday evening, led by Bishop Baudert, greetings 
were presented from the Moravian communities in Czechoslovakia, Schleswig 
and Denmark ; from the Landrat of Lébau and the Biirgermeister of Herrnhut ; 
from the German missionary societies ; from Switzerland, Holland and Sweden. 
Other greetings were presented at later meetings. The bicentenary sermon was 
reached by Bishop ack, the Director of the Moravian Church, and on the 

Sunday evening Missionar Gemesius was consecrated as a bishop of the Church. 

After the festival a meeting was held of the Deutscher Evangelischer Missions- 
bund and, following, a session of the Missionsausschuss (the German national 
missionary body and its executive committee), at which medical missions, the 
International Missionary Council, the opposition met with from Roman Catholics 
and other subjects were discussed. 

The Moravian bicentenary was celebrated in London on September 30th, 
when a meeting was held, attended by representatives of the British missionary 
societies and others, in the old Moravian meeting-house in the City. 





National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 


REVISED DIRECTORY 
(Cancelling all former lists) 

Australia.— National Missionary Council of Australia. 

R. H. Swainson, 325 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 

M. le pasteur Henri Anet, 34 Rue de Stassart, Bruxelles. 
Brazil.—Committee on Co-operation in Brazil. 

Rev. Epaminondas Amaral, Rua Primeiro de Margo 6, Rio de Janeiro. 
China.—National Christian Council of China. 

Dr C. Y. Cheng, L. D. Cio, Dr Y. S. Han, Rev. E. C. Lobenstine, Rev. Ronald D. 
Rees, T. H. Sun, Dr H. H. Tsui, F. L. Chang (rural), Rev. C. L. Boynton (business), 
Missions Building, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. 
Rev. Emory Ross (till May 1933) ; Rev H. W. Coxill (from May 1933), Léopoldville, 
Congo Belge. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 
Professor Friedrich Torm, Nordre Frihavnsgade 27, Kobenhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 

Professor Emil Saraoja, Otaniemi, Helsinki. 

France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 

M. le pasteur Elie Allégret, M. le pasteur Daniel Couve, 102 Boulevard Arago, 
Paris (XIve). 

Germany.— Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsbund. 

Professor D.Theol. M. Schlunk, Albrechtstrasse 2, Tiibingen. 

Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Kenneth Maclennan, 2 and 4 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
India.—National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Rev. J. Z. Hodge, Miss A. B. Van Doren, P. O. Philip, Nelson Square, Nagpur. 
Japan.—Nationa] Christian Council of Japan. 

Dr W. Axling, Rev. A. Ebisawa, 13 Itchome, Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
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Korea.—Korean National Christian Council. 
Rev. J. K. Chung, Dr H. H. Cynn, Dr G. 8. McCune, Chongno 2-90, Seoul. 
Latin America.—Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. 
Dr 8S. G. Inman, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Mexico.— National Council of Evangelical Churches of Mexico. 
Sr Béez Camargo, Apartado 1373, Mexico City. 
Near East.—-Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 
Dr R. P. Wilder, 13 Avenue Fouad El-Awal, Cairo. 
Netherlands.— Nederlandsche Zendings Raad. 
Ds. John Rauws, Zendings Bureau, Oegstgeest, bij Leiden. 
Netherlands Indies.—Zendings Consulaat. 
Dr N. A. C. Slotemaker de Bruine, Weltevreden, Batavia, Java. 
New Zealand.—-National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 
Rev. David Calder, P.O. Box 930, Wellington. 
Norway.—Norsk Missionsraad. 
Rev. O. B. Meyer, Kr. Augustgate 2, Oslo. 
Philippine Islands.— National Christian Council of the Philippine Islands. 
Rev. E. K. Higdon, P.O. Box 1449, Manila. 
Siam.—National Christian Council of Siam. 
Mrs G. B. McFarland, Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 
South Africa.—General Missionary Council of South Africa. 
Rev. R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, Alice, C.P. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Jacob E. Lundahl, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm C. 
Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les Rélations Internationales. 
swtzeriand.—{ Schweitzerache Missionsverband zur Pflege der Internationalen 
Beziehung. 
M. le pasteur Abel de Meuron, 2 Chemin de Cédres, Lausanne. 
United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
L. B. Moss, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


In addition, the following conferences and councils are found in Africa and 

Madagascar : 
Sierra Leone.— United Christian Council. 

Rev. W. B. Marke, 14 Liverpool Street, Freetown. 
Gold Coast.—Christian Council. 

Rev. J. Bardsley, Achimota College, Accra. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. 

Rev. H. W. Stacey, C.M.S. Bookshop, Box 174, Lagos. 
Northern Nigeria.—Council of Missions. 

Rev. H. G. Farrant, 8.U.M., Ibi, via Makurdi, Northern Provinces. 
Angola.—Evangelical Missions’ Conference. 

Rev. J. T. Tucker, D.D., Dondi, Bela Vista, Lobito. 
Southern Rhodesia.— Missionary Conference. 

Rev. L. P. Hardaker, Wesleyan Mission, Epworth, near Salisbury. 
Northern Rhodesia.—General Missio Conference. 

Rev. A. J. Cross, P.O. Box 10, Ndola. 
Nyasaland.—Consultative Board of Federated Missions. 

Rev. J. F. Alexander, Blantyre. 
Portuguese East Africa.— Evangelical Missionary Association. 

Rev. A. Knottenbelt, Methodist Mission, Lourengo Marques. 
Kenya.—Missionary Council. 

Rev. T. F. C. Bewes, P.O. Box 360, Nairobi. 
mategnante. —Inter- Missionary Committee. 

W. Evans, L.M.S., Faravohitra, Tananarive. 
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Notes from America 
LaYMEN’s Enquiry REporT 


2 ge Report of the Appraisal Committee was brought before the American 
boards on November 18th and 19th, and will be available to the public 
before these notes appear. 

In view of the great importance of the Report, and the differences of opinion 
inevitably created by its searching recommendations, an article dealing with it 
will appear in the April number of the International Review of Missions, and other 
articles throughout the year will be based on its main issues. 


THE MACDONALD PRESENTATION VOLUME 


A volume of oriental, biblical and other studies is shortly to be published 
in honour of Professor Duncan Black Macdonald, D.D., for forty years Professor 
of Semitic Languages in the Hartford Seminary Foundation and a leading 
authority on Muslim theology. The volume is to be presented to him on his 
seventieth birthday, April 9th, 1933. The contributors have been students of 
Professor Macdonald. Copies may be obtained from the Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, New Jersey, and the Oxford University Press, London ; price 
$5.00 or 26s. ; post publication price $6.00 or 34s. 

A similar presentation on a similar occasion was that of the book, Botschafter 
an Christi Statt, made to Professor Julius Richter of Berlin University last year. 


Rurat Missionary TRAINING 


The following institutions in Nashville, Tennessee, are co-operating in 
—_ a six weeks’ course for workers in rural areas: Vanderbilt University, 

ne eabody College for Teachers, Scarritt College for Christian Workers, 
the Y.M.C.A. Graduate School, the Disciples of Christ Foundation. The course 
has been prepared with a view to helping missionary candidates and those on 
furlough as well as workers in the feiss countries. A fee of $5.00 will admit 
to one or more courses, and the registration date is January 5th, 1933. Applica- 
tion should be made to Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Summer schools for rural pastors will be arranged again in the United States 
in 1933 ; information can be obtained from the Agricultural Missions Foundation, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





The Co-operative Movement in South Africa 


= South African Outlook for November 1932 contains a paper submitted 
by Father Bernard Huss to the Natal Missionary Conference the previous 
July, on ‘Community Self-Development through the Co-operative Movement.’ 
en years ago Father Huss began lecturing on co-operation at the annual 
social courses held by his mission at Mariannhill. Some Transkeian Africans 
who attended saw at once that this was what they needed. They started saving 
money and forming societies, and by the end of 1931 there were in Transkei 
and Pondoland thirty-five co-operative credit societies with 3200 members and 
over £10,000 in deposits. The members include, among others, chiefs and 
police, teachers and ministers, educated and ‘ blanketed people.’ 
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The movement is spreading throughout South Africa, and Father Huss is 
being called upon to lecture in many places. In his view one value of co-opera- 
tion is the moral training it gives the African in loyalty, reliability and integrity. 
Although blunders have been made they are ‘ maladies of childhood,’ which 
will be outgrown, but ‘ a six weeks’ tour last year showed that so far no money 
has been lost and that loans are paid back fairly well in spite of the bad times.’ 





Shorter Notes 


International Missionary Council Officers.—Dr Oldham spent about three 
weeks in the United States in November and December, meeting representatives of 
mission boards and talking over their plans for developing work in Africa. Miss Wrong 
also spent some weeks in the United States and Canada about the same time, and dis- 
cussed plans for her forthcoming visit to Africa early in 1933. Her itinerary is not 
decided at the time of writing. It is possible that she will be accompanied by Miss 
B. D. Gibson. 


Near East Christian Council.—A meeting of the officers of the Council was held 
in November in Cairo, and regretfully received the resignation of Dr Robert Wilder, 
well known for his services as Secretary of the Council, and for the many years of his 
Christian work for students all over the world. The resignation will take place in 
May, and the important question of the choice of a successor now occupies the attention 
of the Council. It is hoped to make a definite appointment at the biennial meeting 
of the Council in the spring of 1933. 


World’s Evangelical Alliance.—The Universal Week of Prayer has been arranged 
from Sunday, January Ist to Sunday, January 8th inclusive. In accordance with 
custom, foreign missions will be the subject of prayer on Thursday, January 5th, 
and missions to Jews on Saturday, arco J 7th. Copies of the invitation to prayer and 
suggested topics may be obtained from the offices of the Alliance, 19 Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


A Medical Mission in East Africa.—Dr Albert Schweitzer has made an offer to the 
Berlin Missionary Society to institute medical missionary work on one of the Society’s 
East African stations, for which (including the finances) he will make himself responsible. 
He proposes that the work shall be in the hands of a former Berlin medical missionary, 
Dr Fisher, at present senior doctor at the Tiibingen T'ropengenesungsheim. The com- 
mittee of the Berlin mission has gratefully accepted the offer and is considering the 
best place to start this new work. 


African Literary Prize for 1933.—The languages chosen by the International 
Institute for African Languages and Cultures for its annual literary prizes for 1933 are 
Yoruba, Chuana and Kikuyu. Manuscripts should reach the office (22 Craven Street, 
London, W.C.2) by October Ist, 1933. All information can be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Institute at the above address. 


Peasant Gospel Schools in Japan.—During 1931 there were about forty of these 
schools held by Japanese Christian leaders and missionary organizations. The local 
prefectural departments of agriculture and agricultural schools were generally more 
than glad to co-operate and give help without any cost to the school. 


British Missionary Co-operation.—Following on the High Leigh resolutions, which 
were further recommended by the meeting of the Committee of the International 
Missionary Council at Herrnhut, the British missionary societies have been developing 
the method of co-operation in planning their future work. Representatives met on 
November 25th to further these plans. The British societies will endeavour to keep in 
close contact with those in America and on the continent of Europe, as well as with the 
Christian Councils of the Younger Churches, 
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The Near East School of Theology.—On November 11th, 1932, there was held at 
Beirut the inauguration of the joint work of the School of Religion (Athens) and the 
School for Religious Workers (Beirut), as the Near East School of Theology. 

The Mission of Fellowship from the Churches of India to those of Great Britain 
has more than justified the faith and hope with which it was planned. In every centre 
visited interest not only widespread but deep was shown. These notes go to press 
before the close of the three months’ visit in a service of Thanksgiving to be held in 
St Paul’s Cathedral on December 12th. 





Subjects for Thanksgiving and Intercession 
January to March 1933 


Let us @tve THanks: For the Mission of Fellowship from India to Great Britain, and 
pray that its influence may deepen as time passes (p. viii). 


Let us GIvE THanks: For Dr Stanley Jones’ evangelistic work in China, praying for 
those who have found Christ, that they may stand fast and grow in the knowledge 
of Him (p. ii). 


Let us Pray: For all those directly engaged in religious education in China or who 
are training Christian teachers for this work; for those who will be leaders of 
institutes and summer schools in 1933 (pp. i-ii). 


Let us GivE THaNnkKS: For the readiness to co-operate in missionary work which is 
being shown in many places, praying that we may learn more of the possibilities 
of sharing experience and resources (pp. vii, viii). 


Let us Pray: For the officers of the International Missionary Council and of all the 
national or regional Christian Councils and conferences, that they may be given 
strength and wisdom for their work (pp. iv—v, vii). 

Let us Pray: That the Near East Christian Council may be guided of God in appoint- 
ing a successor to Dr Wilder (p. vii). 

Let us Pray: For all those whose work is among village people, and for those training 
others for that life, that they may learn how best to bring the message of Christ 
into village life (pp. vi, vii). 

Ler us Pray: That the Laymen’s Enquiry Report may stimulate us to new con- 


sideration of missionary methods, which shall further the cause of Christ in the 
world (p. vi). 








Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 
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INTERNATIONAL MIssSIONARY COUNCIL 














International Missionary Council 
Officers’ Movements 


R MOTT left New York on March 15th. After spending three days in 

London, his plan was to visit several countries of the Near East, passing 

on to Eastern and Central Europe and reaching Geneva during May. After 

another brief visit to England in early June he expects to return to America. 

He will attend a conference with leaders of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
Athens during April. 

Dr O_pHam delivered in January, in Edinburgh and Glasgow, six lectures 
on the Duff Foundation, on ‘The Christian Message in the New Era.’ The 
lectures will be published in book form later, but will not appear before the end 
of this year. 

Dr HorrMann arrived in London just before the New Year. He attended 
and spoke at the Student Christian Movement’s quadrennial conference in 
Edinburgh, and afterwards visited Ireland and spent some weeks on the 
Continent. He returned to England in the middle of March and is now carrying 
out a six weeks’ programme of meetings and interviews. 

Mr J. Merte Davis and his associated commissioners in the Africa In- 
dustrialization Enquiry returned from Africa in January and proceeded to 
write their report, which should be available soon after these notes appear. 

Miss B. D. Grason and Miss Marcaret Wronce sailed from Southampton 
on February 15th on an extended visit to stations in West, Central and East 
Africa. They expected to call at a number of West Coast ports, and to reach 
Duala on March 10th. Their probable itinerary will be: French Cameroons 
in March ; Belgian Congo in April; Uganda and Kenya during May and part 
of June; then the Katanga area, the Kasai valley of the Congo, and Angola, 
sailing from Lobito Bay in August. 





Directory 


Newly appointed Executive Secretaries of the Korean National Christian Council are 
the Rev. Kim Kwan-sik and the Rev. M. B. Stokes. 
Tne Secretary of the Southern Rhodesia Missionary Conference is the Rev. A. A. 
a Jr, Dutch Reformed Church Mission, Morgenster, P.O. Great Zimbabwe, 
. esia. 
These amendments should be made in the directory published in the January issue 
of Quarterly Notes. 
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China 


NUMBER of conferences, held or to be held, call for mention this 
quarter. 

In 1930 a school, or ‘ literacy institute,’ was held at Tinghsien, at which 
the work for mass education, carried on by Dr James Yen at the Tinghsien 
Institute, was demonstrated to those who were eager to introduce similar work 
into their own districts. The school was a great success and remarkable progress 
has since been made in some centres. It has therefore been decided to hold 
another school in March and April of this year, again at Tinghsien, Dr James 
Yen and his staff again placing at its disposal the results of their work, which 
has been recently reorganized. The school will be held under the auspices of 
the National Christian Council and its membership is to be limited to eighty, 
whether men or women, Chinese or foreign, with the hope that those who attend 
will themselves proceed to train rural workers. 

The Executive Board of the National Committee for Christian Religious 
Education in China met in Shanghai from November 30th to December 2nd, 
1932. Reports of the many activities of the Committee were received, out 
of which plans for future work arose. Some of the plans were as follows: 
To co-ordinate more closely the work of various organizations concerned with 
religious education in colleges and universities, such as the Student Christian 
Movement, the China Christian Educational Association and the youth com- 
mittee of the National Christian Council ; to push on with material for use in 
rural areas, in cities, among enquirers and for parents ; to make generally known 
to members of the Religious Education Fellowship experiments which have 
been made or contemplated in local or regional training institutes. A regional 
conference for South China was also planned for the spring of this year, on the 
lines of those held for North China in April and for Central China in October 
of 1932. The Committee also began to x 2 for the proposed visit of Dr Luther 
Weigle to China, probably in 1935. 

Six missions and churches in North China in 1932 organized the North China 
Christian Rural Service Union, the purpose of which is : 


to make special studies of rural problems and to render specialized service to the Christian 
churches in rural communities, aiming to quicken their spiritual life and to make more 
effective their Christian influence throughout the community, and further to discover 
how best each unit may serve and find a fuller life in this common cause. 


The headquarters of the Union are at Tunghsien, near Peiping, and a full pro- 
gramme of work is contemplated. Other groups in North China who are in 
sympathy with the spirit of the Union are invited to join it. 

he North China Industrial Service Union was also organized in 1932 to 
further ‘industrial research and promotion in North China, with a view to 
advancing the livelihood of the people,’ with Dr Chang Po-ling as chairman and 
Professor J. B. Tayler as secretary. 

Dr Cheng Ching-yi, a Vice-President of the International Missionary Council, 
and General Secretary of the National Christian Council of China, was able 
to resume half-time work last November, after a long period of illness. 

Dr Stanley Jones’ tour in China has been the cause of great thankfulness to 
all with whom he came in contact. In his farewell message he made two pleas 
—for unity in the Christian movement and for a forward movement. His 
message can be read in full in the Bulletin of the National Christian Council 
for December 1932. 
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The National Christian Council has been presented, for its research library, 
with the English library collected in the course of years by the Presbyterian 
Mission Press, which has recently been closed. 





Japan 


HE third annual conference of the Kingdom of God Movement was held 

on November 8th, 1932, in Tokyo, and was attended by representatives 

from all parts of the Empire. The three years originally planned for the move- 

ment closed with December 1932, but representatives from the remoter districts 

appealed for an extension of the time, and it was unanimously agreed to recom- 
mend a further two years’ period. 

An appraisal of the movement appeared in the November number of the 
Japanese National Christian Council Bulletin. The writer emphasized three 
points: First, its value to the cause of interdenominational co-operation 
(‘In the Central Committee in Tokyo, and in the district committees all over 
the Empire, leaders of practically all the Protestant Churches have met together 
to plan and carry through a united effort to advance the Kingdom of God’). 
Second, the solid gain to the cause of Christ of its widespread and intensive 
evangelism and training of lay workers. Third, its value in having brought 
outstanding religious leaders into the service of the whole Church. 

Following the above-mentioned conference, on November 9th and 10th an 
All-Japan Christian Conference was held, under the auspices of the National 
Christian Council, when Mr Chang Fu-haing, a fraternal delegate from the 
National Christian Council of China, spoke. About the political situation 
between the two countries he said : 


By the constant interchange of messages of sympathy and goodwill during the last 
twelve months or so between our National Christian Counci's and by the courageous 
stand taken by some Japanese Christians, the Christians in our two countries have 
come closer together in the fellowship of prayer and sorrow, although our respective 
countries seem to drift farther apart. It is true that both our countries have very 
small Christian populations (besides the Roman Catholics, there is only one Christian in 
every thousand Chinese), and that the Christian influence is very small at present in 
our respective governments. . . . In spite of the small numbers of Christians in our 
two countries, let us . . . rededicate ourselves and redouble our efforts in the cause 
of international justice and goodwill. Then and only then shall we be laying the founda- 
tion for a lasting international peace. 


The Conference passed a number of recommendations, which were approved 
by the annual meeting of the National Christian Council which met on 
November 11th. They included: the endorsement of the suggestion to carry 
on the Kingdom of God Movement for a further period of two years (1933-34), 
emphasizing rural, educational and literary evangelism; recommendations 
to the Council to take action in respect of various proposals for social reform ; 
and the appointment of a committee to study the organization and finance 
of the National Christian Council in view of proposals concerned with church 
union. The composition of this committee is wholly Japanese, and of the 
twenty-five members of the new Executive Committee of the National Christian 
Council eighteen are Japanese. 

A recommendation made by the Commission on Christian Education in 
Japan was the appointment of a permanent international commission for 
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Christian education in Japan. It is now suggested that three committees 
should be set up—in Japan, North America and Great Britain—to function 
in a manner analogous to the committees set up to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Lindsay Commission on Christian Higher ducation in India. Five 
members have already been appointed in Japan, and it is expected that an 
American committee will be set up in the near future ; the Committee of Refer- 
ence and Counsel, at its meeting on December 19th, approved the appointment 
of some person to keep the recommendations of the Commission before the 
North American boards, provided that financial obligations were not involved 
in the appointment. The question of a British committee is under consideration, 





East Africa 


CONFERENCE on church union was held in Nairobi, Kenya, on October 

13th and 14th, 1932, under the chairmanship of the Bishop of Mombasa, 

and attended by representatives of the Church of England, the Church of 

Scotland, the Methodist Church and the African Inland Mission, together 

with some visitors, including the Bishop of the Upper Nile and the Assistant 

Bishop of Uganda. 

The Conference was of one mind that a united Church was God’s will and 

that the South India scheme would open the way for Kenya to follow. Among 
the conclusions reached were the following : 


The members of this Conference express their solemn conviction that such organic 
union between Christian Churches in East Africa is urgently needed, and believing that 
the time is ripe for taking definite steps to that end, ane the themselves to endeavour 
by every means to achieve such union. 


We have the vision of a Church being formed in East Africa which, with one member- 
ship and one ministry (a) shall be loyal and devoted to her Great Head, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord and Saviour, and to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament as 
the revelation of God’s will, and the rule and ultimate standard of faith; (6) shall 
maintain full intercommunion and fellowship with all the Churches overseas through 
which she has received the of salvation ; (c) shall give scope for the develop- 
ment of all the gifts which God bestowed upon the peoples of this land, in loyal 
service of their Lord. 





Committee on Co-operation in Latin America 


ep annual meeting was held in New York, January 13th, 1933. The 
annual report submitted by the Executive Secretary, Dr 8. G. Inman, 
spoke of the present political instability of most of the "Bouth American re- 
publics, entailing disorganization of higher education (since students take so 
active a part in politics), and creating a widespread desire for a new and better 
basis of Efe. It was leading, too, to a growth in the influence of communism. 


The report went on to stress both the urgent need and the present opportunity 
for evangelism, illustrated from the work of Dr G. P. Howard, who conducted 
several successful series of lectures in different centres in 1932. The report 
closed with a reference to the fine life and work of the late Professor Erasmo 
Braga. 

















India 


WO subjects were central at the meeting of the National Christian Council 

at Nagpur, December 3lst to January 4th; namely, evangelism and the 

Central Board for Higher Education. Three of the four members of the Mission 

of Fellowship were present (Bishop Bannerji returned to India later) and reported 

on their work in Great Britain. After full discussion of proposals for furthering 
evangelistic work, five recommendations were made : 

1. That a call should be issued to the Churches in India to take up the work 

of evangelism with fresh resolve and a more earnest response to the leading of 


2. That, believing evangelism to be furthered only by deepening the spiritual 
life of the Church, retreats for pastors and others and the formation of prayer 
and study groups should be fostered. 

3. That a fresh study of the whole situation as it affects evangelism should 
be made, with special reference to the variations in success which the work 
presents and the relative productiveness of the methods employed. 

4. That Dr Kagawa should be invited to India in 1933, the Council whole- 
heartedly co-operating in his evangelistic work and raising a fund to meet the 
expenses. 

5. That the National Christian Council of China should be approached with 
regard to the possibility of arranging for a Mission of Fellowship from the 
Churches in China to visit India in 1934. 

The report of the Central Board for Higher Education on its first year’s work 
was presented to the Council and discussed in detail, after which it was revised, 
the final form being adopted with great satisfaction. The report appeared in 
the National Christian Council Review for February, and has since been sent to 
mission boards, and shows that the Central Board is thoroughly tackling the 
re-organization of Christian higher education on the lines of the recommendations 
of the Lindsay Commission. 

A commission, consisting of the Rev. J. F. Edwards, Rai Bahadur N. K. 
Mukerji and Mr W. H. Warren, together with the secretaries of the National 
Christian Council, was appointed in 1931 to enquire into production, publication, 
distribution and other matters concerning Christian literature in India. The 
commissioners having collected a good deal of material met in conference in 
Nagpur from November 17th to 19th, 1932, together with some other Christian 
leaders invited to sit with them. The Report of Commission on Christian Litera- 
ture, Nagpur, 1932 (published by the C.L.S. of Madras, price 4 as.), gives the 
report, the discussion of it, and the papers submitted by the Rev. J. F. Edwards 
(‘ India’s Need of Christian Literature’) and Mr W. H. Warren (‘ Publication 
of Christian Literature in India ’). 

The increase in the Christian population in recent years, the need for develop- 
ing theological education, the national awakening—these among others make 
an increase in Christian literature urgent. The report commends the Indian 
Literature Fund to the notice of missions and Churches throughout India for 
co-operation and support. The report is in fact the basis of a new statement of 
needs, and should be carefully studied. 

A non-residential course in Islamics is to be conducted in Darjiling in May 
and June, by the staff of the Henry Martyn School, Lahore. Similar courses 
were held in 1931 and 1932 in hill stations of the north-west and of the south. 
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Siam 
Spe question of forming a national Church in Siam has been engaging 
the attention of the National Christian Council for some time, and a 
representative meeting from November 30th to December 2nd discussed 
the matter more fully. This meeting presented a report to the annual meeting 
of the National Christian Council at Bangkok, held December 3rd and 5th, 
1932, which was adopted with certain amendments. It was resolved that wide 
steps should be taken to educate the people about the proposed Church of 
Christ in Siam (the name agreed upon). The (non-Roman) Christian organiza- 
tions in Siam are the American Bible Society, American Presbyterian (PN), 
Baptist Chinese Church, Christian Alliance, Churches of Christ, Seventh-Day 
Adventists, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Y.M.C.A. 





German Missions 


# haw: Allgemeine Missions-Nachrichten for December 1932 points out the 
serious position of German missions owing to decreased income. The 
comparative table of missionary expenditure published in our October issue 
shows that Germany is responsible for 3 per cent of the total missionary ex- 
penditure. But 5 per cent of the world’s missionaries are Germans, and more 
than 10 per cent of the Christians of the Churches connected with missions 
are related to the German missions, and this share of the work does not diminish, 
while the incomes of the societies are decreasing. The editor of the Nachrichten 
points out that German missionary work is facing a threat to its very existence. 

The Berliner Missionsberichte for January 1933 emends the statement in 
its November issue from which our note concerning a new medical mission in 
East Africa was taken (Quarterly Notes for January, p. vii). Dr Otto Fischer 
will not leave Tiibingen for work in East Africa, but will be responsible, during 
Dr Schweitzer’s absence in Lambarene, for guiding plans in Germany regarding 
the new station. 





Foreign Missions Conference of 


North America 


IHE Conference (which was reduced in numbers for reasons of economy) 
met at Briarcliff Manor, New York, from December 19th to 22nd, 1932. 
Two steps were taken towards closer co-operation between the mission boards. 
The first was the decision to call in the near future a general conference of 
representatives of mission boards to consider proposals for co-operative action, 
which might include work both at home and overseas. The second was to 
approve the policy of the loan of board secretaries, with the requisite qualifica- 
tions, for part-time service of the Conference. 
Although the Report of the Appraisal Commission of the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry was not officially before the Conference, it was in the back- 
ground of all the thinking. A resolution was adopted—not quite unanimously 


—recognizing the earnest and unselfish services and the constructive proposals 
of the Commission, but ‘ solicitous with reference to a number of points’ in 
the Report. The resolution further expressed the hope that misunderstandings 
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would be cleared away and the ‘ timely and forward-working recommendations ’ 
would be taken to heart; and it ended with a re-affirmation of the messages 
of the International Missionary Council meetings at Oxford, Jerusalem and 
Herrnhut. 





British Student Christian Movement 
QUADRENNIAL CONFERENCE 


HE ninth conference of the series was held in Edinburgh from Januar 
3rd to 9th. Of the 2000 who attended, 1500 were students at British 
colleges and universities and 150 from other countries, another 150 were guests 
from overseas; the remainder were speakers, missionaries and other repre- 
sentatives of the societies. Keen competition to be present was shown by a 
waiting list of about three hundred up to the last minute. 

The mornings were given to addresses on some aspect of ‘ The Christian 
Faith,’ followed by sectional meetings on ‘ The Christian Task in the World.’ 
Later in each day, eighty-six separate discussion groups met, and the evenings 
were given to meetings on ‘ The Sources of the Christian Life.’ 

The conference was characterized by a deep and sober earnestness, and the 
addresses given were on a very high level. The report—The Christian Faith 
To-day—which contains most of the main addresses can be obtained from 
the Student Movement Press (58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1), price 
2s. 6d. 





Shorter Notes 


The Islamic World.—The Council of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London, has appointed Mr H. A. R. Gibb, in collaboration with Mr H. C. Bowen, to 
undertake an investigation into ‘The Reaction of the Islamic World to the Impact of 
Western Civilization, in particular reference to Turkey and the ex-Ottoman countries.’ 
This study, which is expected to be complete in three years, is made under the pro- 
visions of the Rockefeller Grant for Individual Research. 


Institute of Pacific Relations.—The Fifth Conference of the Institute has been 
arranged for August 14th to 28th of this year, to be held at Banff, Canada. 

Laymen’s Appraisal Report.—The Report, Re-thinking Missions, has received 
widespread notice, especia.xy in America, both favourable and adverse. The recom- 
mendations affect the whole of missionary work, and the Report is the subject of two 
articles, by Professor K. S. Latourette and Dr John Mackay, in the April number of 
the International Review of Missions, which are to be reprinted as a pamphlet. 


Conference Centre in Mt. Lebanon.—The American Presbyterian Mission 
has granted on generous terms a five-year; lease of property in Choueir, a village in the 
Lebanon mountains, to the Bible Lands’ Sunday School Union, for a conference centre 
and missionary guest-house. Several con erences have been arranged for the present 

r. Information can be obtained from the General Secretary, Bible Lands’ S.S. Union, 

.B. 582, Beyrouth, Lebanon, Syria. 


Dr A. C. Kruyt, who has just retired after over forty years’ work with the Neder- 
landsche Zendeling Genootschap at Posso, Celebes, has been appointed Director of the 
Ethnological Museum at Leyden. 


Dr Matti Tarkkanen.—lIt is impossible to note every instance of an honour 
received by a member of the wide circle of the International Missio Council, but 
the recent conferring of the degree of Doctor Theologiz, honoris causa, by a 
University on Probst Matti Tarkkanen must be mentioned. Dr Tarkkanen has 
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Director of the Finnish Missionary Society (Finska Missionssillskapet or Suomen 
Léihetysseura) for many years, and also Chairman of the Finnish National Missionary 
Committee (Suomen Liihetysneuvosta). He has attended meetings of the International 
Missionary Council or its Committee at Crans (1920), Lake Mohonk (1921), Oxford 
(1923), Jerusalem (1928) and Herrnhut (1932), and his friends in many countries con- 
gratulate him. 


Finnish Mission in Ovamboland.—At the session in November 1932 of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the e of Nations, when the report of the 
Mandatory Power (South Africa) for South-West Africa was under discussion, Lord 
Lugard expressed a wish that the Administration would give a more substantial grant 
to the Finnish Mission, on account of the excel!ence of its work in the territory. The 
representative of the South African Government undertook to bring this suggestion to 
the notice of the Administration. 


Directory of Protestant Missionary Societies.—A revised directory, based on the 
World Missionary Atlas of 1925, is in preparation and will be available during May. It 
will be about 150 pages in length, and the price will be kept as low as possible. 





Subjects for Thanksgiving and Intercession 
April to June 1933 


Let us Give THanks: For the Mission of Fellowship from India to Great Britain, 
both for what it accomplished and for the promise of wider developments arising 
from it (p. v). 

Let us Give THANKS: For the work of the Lindsay Commission in India, and the 
gain to Christian higher education from the co-operative planning which it has 
called into being (p. v). 

Let vs Give Toanxs: For Dr Cheng Ching-yi’s return to fuller health (p. ii). 

Let us Pray: For China and Japan at the present difficult time, and for the Christians 


Lzt us Pray: For clear guidance from God, and willingness on the of men to 
follow, in all movements towards church union—in North and South India, in 
East Africa, in Siam (pp. iv, vi). 

Lzer vs Pray: That all stirrings of the Spirit of God in the hearts of men, finding 
expression in evangelistic movements, may be guided and blessed by Him—in 
China, in Japan, in India, in Latin America (pp. ii—v). 

Lzt us Pray: That the Report of the Appraisal Committee of the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry may lead in fact to h thought and prayer about missionary 
work in all its aspects (pp. vi-vii). 

Let us Pray: For all missionary societies in great financial stress, both for a spirit 
of courage and faith and a clear perception of God's will in this time of stringency. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 
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International Missionary Council 


i of the Ad Interim Committee appointed at Herrnhut met in 

London on June 6th and 7th. There were present Dr Mott (chairman), 
Baroness E. van Boetzelaer van Dubbeldam (vice-chairman), Dr Oldham and the 
Rev. W. Paton (secretaries), the Rev. W. W. Cash, Dr Koechlin, Mr K. Maclennan, 
Mr Merle Davis, Dr Westman, Miss Standley and Miss M. M. Underhill. The 
Rev. J. Z. Hodge, secretary of the National Christian Council of India, Burma 
and Ceylon, being in England was also invited to attend. The Bishop of Salis- 
bury was prevented by illness from being present, and, apart from the chairman, 
members from North America did not attend, owing to the necessity for rigid 
economy in expenditure at the present time. 

As this number of Quarterly Notes was in the press at the date of the meeting, 
a statement of the proceedings must wait over until the October issue. There 
were under consideration surveys of progress in the matter of closer co-operation, 
of evangelism (including the Indian Mission of Fellowship to Great Britain), 
of the Department of Industrial and Social Research and Counsel, and of the 
International Committee on the Christian ha gra to the Jews; the question 
of religious freedom in Africa; the subject of missionary statistics; the Inter- 
national Review of Missions ; and the budget of the Council for 1934. 

Dr O.pHamM paid a visit to Brussels in March to discuss with Protestant 
missionary leaders and Belgian government officials certain difficulties which 
have arisen in the Belgian Congo for Protestant missions and the African Chris- 
tians connected with them. In medical work liberal aid is given to Roman 
Catholic missions, in marked contrast to the meagre assistance offered to the 
medical work of Protestant missions. In education, Roman Catholic missions 
receive large subsidies, while Protestant schools receive no aid from the State. 
The missions have for some time pressed their claims on the local authorities 
in the Congo, and during the visit of the Colonial Minister to that district last year 
laid their case before him and followed this up by a written petition setting forth 
their claims for equal treatment. Dr Oldham had the opportunity, with Dr 
Anet, of supporting the petition of the missions in an interview with the Colonial 
Minister. Itis hoped that, as a result, the difficulties will be modified or removed. 

The Rev. W1tt1aM Paton expects to visit America in September and October, 
to meet with mission boards and leaders of missionary work in the interests of 
missions.in India. He has also been invited to lecture in a number of colleges 
and seminaries. 

Dr Conrap HorrMann spoke at a number of centres to clergy, ministers and 
laymen, and to many groups of students in some of the leading British universities 
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during April and May. His object was to broaden the basis of interest in the 
whole question of putting the Christian message before the Jews of the present 
day, and he found interest most marked. He received more than one invitation 


to speak from Jewish students themselves. Dr Hoffmann sailed for America on 
May 26th. 





China 


SMALL pamphlet, published in Peiping in February, enables us to add 
further information to the brief reference to the formation of the North 
China Industrial Service Union made in our last issue. 

The Union was founded in the belief that it would further the development 
of rural and decentralized industries, and the adaptation of education to the 
needs of the people, in the present era of social and economic change, and that 
it would make a significant contribution to national reconstruction. To quote 
from the constitution : 


The object of the Union shall be the furthering of rural and small-scale industries 
through the provision of research, of training and of assistance in co-operative organiza- 
tion, with a view to improving the livelihood of the people. 


The inaugural meeting was held in September 1932, and the Union was 
launched with the goodwill of the National Christian Council and the co-operation 
of representatives of education, economics, science and engineering. Its func- 
tions are to form a co-ordinating centre, to assist institutions in undertaki 
various enterprises and to undertake tasks for which it is better fitted than 
other agencies, such as organizing industries and serving them until they are 
able to function unaided. 

Activities already undertaken include studies of economic minerals readily 
mined locally, textile industries, wool-dyeing, the possibilities of vocational 
training in tanning and leather work, and village iron-smelting. In particular, 
the work of the Wool Research and Training Centre carried on by the North 
China School of Engineering Practice in Peiping, has been the main enterprise. 
Further plans are for a marketing, for improving the pottery industry 
and for considering suitable types of vocational training for rural schools. 

Membership of the Union may be individual or corporate. The chairman is 
Dr Chang Po-ling and the executive secretary Professor J. B. Tayler. 

The budget for 1933 amounts to $51,750 Mex., of which $36,200 was in 
hand, or promised, last February. The remainder it was hoped to raise in 
America, Great Britain and vitnee” 

A conference was held for three days in February in Shanghai, called by the 
National Committee for Christian Religious Education in China, to consider 
the needs of middle schools as regards religious education, and the possibilities 
for co-operation in meeting them. Dr C. S. Miao presided, and about fifteen 
representatives of education and of youth committees were present. Discussion 
showed that there were seven main needs, all of which could be tackled without 
delay, namely: a statement of principles to be followed, a definition of the goal 
aimed at, the discovery and preparation of new materials and sources of materials, 
the training of leaders, a study of the student and his situation, a reorganization 
of the middle school system, so that the school as an institution and a com- 
munity may be used to form Christian character, and a mutual sharing of the 
task and responsibility. 
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Some good material on what is being done in a number of schools had alread 
been collected and is to be circulated. ‘Curriculum units ’—booklets, eac 
dealing with some specific subject—were planned. Study of the student already 
being carried on by certain groups is to be extended and correlated. It was 
believed that such co-ordinated planning of, and collaboration in, the work 
sketched out would usher in an era of greatly improved work. 

The Church in East Manchuria has been seriously affected by the unrest 
and distress of the past year. The United Church of Canada, in Korean Echoes 
for March 1933, reports that out of one hundred stations which were in existence 
a year previously, not more than fifty remain, and many of these are greatly 
depleted. The other fifty were in districts where banditry and other trouble 
have been so extreme that the population has fled. Many of these village 
Christians have crowded into the towns and largely augmented the number in 
the town churches. But as the newcomers were largely destitute, and required 
help, their coming has added to the financial difficulties of the remaining churches. 
The spiritual life of the people, however, has been deepened by this call on their 
generosity, and by the way many Christians have met persecution—and some 
even martyrdom. 





India 


‘or Rev. J. Z. Hodge, a secretary of the National Christian Council, now on 

furlough in England, has been meeting the committees of missionary 
societies with work in India, and attended the annual meeting of the Conference 
of British Missionary Societies in June. 

Miss Van Doren, also a secretary of the National Christian Council, is engaged 
on making a survey, by provinces, of the mission high schools of India, for both 
boys and girls. She has been asked by the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. to make a survey also of all the schools of 
the mission in India. 

A further note on the proposals of the Lindsay Commission with regard to 
‘extension and research’ by colleges has been written by Dr Lindsay and 
appears in the issue for July of the International Review of Missions. 

The following is taken from the National Christian Council Review for May : 


As part of the plans of the National Christian Council for promoting chery on 
and as an aid to the Churches in carrying forward the task, a series of ‘ Tracts for the 
Times’ is now under preparation in English by well-known missionaries and Indian 
Christians. These tracts will seek to present in a positive and constructive manner 
the fundamental truths of Christianity, bearing in mind the modern tendencies in the 
religious thought and life of India. We give here some titles of the projected series 
to show that it is intended to cover a wide range of subjects: The Idea of God, Man 
and His World, Science and Religion, The Consequences of Sin, Jesus of History, The 
Meaning of the Cross, Spiritual Values, The Problem of Suffering, Christianity and 
Modern Thought, The Church, Bhakti, The Value of the Individual, The Christian 
Social Order, Christ in India. We are hoping to bring out this year a dozen of these 
tracts and some more in the coming year. 


The same issue contains five reports of great value presented to the Council 
by the conveners of the committees on religious liberty, religious education, 
medical work, social hygiene and industrial conditions. 
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Christian Education in Japan 


HE American Committee on Christian Education in Japan (referred to in 
our last issue, pp. iii-iv), to correspond with a similar committee in 
Japan, was constituted under the chairmanship of Dr J. H. Franklin at a meetin, 
held in New York on March 3let. The committee is advisory in character, oat 
its functions are to be : 


(a) To give further continued consideration to the Report of the Commission on 
Christian Education in Japan. 
(b) To study the needs of the educational work of the Churches and missions in 


Japan, to aid in obtaining larger financial support for that educational work and in 
general to serve the cause of Christian education in Japan. 


At the same meeting a number of questions relating to proposed co-ordination 
of educational work in Japan were considered. 

The proposal that a British committee also should be constituted, to form, 
together with the American and Japanese committees, a permanent Inter- 
national Commission on Christian Education in Japan, was considered at a 
meeting of the Standing Committee of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies held in London on March 24th. The two British societies concerned 
had been consulted, but they did not think that, in view of the nature of the 
contribution made by them to education in Japan, there would be anything to 
be gained by organizing a British section of the committee. The Standing 
Committee concurred in this view. The two British Societies will be kept in 
touch with the American organization through Edinburgh House. 





Committee on Co-operation in Latin America 


HE Executive Committee met in New York on March 24th, 1933. In his 
report the secretary (Dr 8S. G. Inman) pointed to two situations affecting 

the work of missions in Latin America: the readjustments, including some 
withdrawal, necessitated by the falling income of missionary societies, and the 
growing tendency for governments to limit the activities of foreign ecclesiastical 
organizations and their representatives. He went on to show that there are 
still great ‘ unoccupied fields ’ : geographically, in the interior of Brazil, Paraguay 
and other countries, and among sections of people such as those in rural areas, 
where the services of missionaries would be welcomed. He also suggested that 
a thorough re-study of the situation, in co-operation, with a subsequent division 
of responsibility, were called for, as by those means the danger of each mission 


retrenching in every field would be obviated. As a result the following resolution 
was paisa 4 


(1) It was voted to ask Dr Browning, Mr Inman and Mr Stuntz to draw up a map of 
an ideal program for Latin America ; (2) to ask the secretary to request eac rears. fra 
notify him in writing of any proposed reductions in their Latin American fields ; (3) to 
present this data to the executive committee, in conference with others if that seems 


wise, and to request that no board withdraw from a field without first conferring with 
this committee. 


A discussion on religious education led to the decision to appoint a com- 
mittee, representing various geographical areas, as a Committee of Religious 
Education for the whole of Latin America. 
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Great Britain 


HE Conference of British Missionary Societies has been devoting much 
thought to missionary co-operation, — in regard to work in India 
and China, in view of the necessity for retrenchment. The sub-committee 
appointed to consider the retrenchments planned by the societies in regard to 
work in India found that most of the proposed retrenchment was to take place 
in Bengal. The committee, therefore, has given especial attention to that 
province and, led by the strongly expressed desire of some of its members that 
the present crisis should be me to enable a radical reconsideration of missionary 
work in Bengal to be undertaken, the sub-committee framed a resolution on 
principles of policy which has been laid before the British societies working in 
the province and furnished for information to other societies with headquarters 
in America and Australasia. 

The sub-committee appointed to consider in detail and consult regarding 
economies made or proposed in China, and the policies underlying such retrench- 
ments, has held three meetings. Much useful information has been collected 
and the situation has been carefully surveyed in a preliminary way. There 
has been in recent years a gradual downward trend both in the expenditure by 
British societies in China and in the number of their missionaries in that field. 
This fall in the amount of money available for work in China and in the number 
of missionaries there, makes it necessary for the societies working there to 
enquire whether they are using these restricted resources in the best possible 
way. It is realized that the contribution of the American boards to missionary 
work in China is on a much larger scale than that of the British societies, and 
before proceeding further towards the formulation of a common policy, it is 
proposed to enter into closer consultation with them. The sub-committee is 
agreed that leaders of the Christian movement in China should also be brought 
into conference, in order that the Chinese Church may share fully in the initiation 
of any new policy which may be adopted. 

The Library of the Selly Oak Colleges (founded in 1925 and first known as the 
Rendel Harris Library) which serves a group of colleges including three mis- 
sionary colleges—Kingsmead, Carey Hall and the College of the Ascension—was 
installed last year in an admirable new building, given and endowed by Mr and 
Mrs Edward Cadbury ; and the ample accommodation which is now available 
has made it possible to inaugurate a wide extension of the collections dealing 
with missionary principles and methods, history and biography. 

The principal missionary libraries in the country being situated in London 
are as a rule cramped for space ; and it is hoped that as it develops the missionary 
collection at Selly Oak will be able to supplement their resources by a reasonably 
complete collection of the less frequently required material, including extensive 
sets of periodicals. It will have the additional advantage of working in close 
co-operation with the Bureau of Information for Missionaries of the Conference of 
Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, which is now situated in the 
Selly Oak Colleges. 

It is hoped to enlist the co-operation of all bodies interested in mission work. 
The editors of the International Review of Missions are passing on back numbers 
of the periodicals which they receive, providing the nucleus of a good collection. 
es of out-of-date sets of missionary periodicals will be much appreciated by 

e librarian. 








North America 


T]XHE Rural Missions Co-operating Committee has been organized as a 

special committee of the Committee of Reference and Counsel, and held 
its first meeting in New York on April 18th. Its membership is representative 
of the co-operating mission boards, the Agricultural Missions Foundation and 
the Committee of Reference and Counsel, with some co-opted members includi 
Dr Warnshuis. The secretary is Mr J. H. Reisner. The main functions o 
the committee will be to assist co-operating boards in their rural work, to plan 
and carry out co-operative projects where possible and to utilize more fully 
the services of the Agricultural Missions Foundation and other rural resources 
in North America. 

In accordance with requests from various mission boards, a series of two-day 
conferences was held in sixteen centres during April and May, arranged by the 
Foreign Missions Conference. The speakers were Dr E. Stanley Jones, Dr Sam 
Higginbottom, Dr Carol Chen and Rev. A. I. Nasmith ; in a number of cities 
they were joined by Dr S. G. Inman and Rev. Marion Hall. This was the first 
extensive interdenominational series of foreign mission meetings undertaken 
for many years. 

The conference of mission board secretaries in Pittsburgh has formed a 
central executive committee to prepare for and carry through the united foreign 
missionary conferences during next fall and winter, under the chairmanship of 
Dr R. E. Diffendorfer. Rev. H. F. Laflamme, for many years connected 
with the Laymen’s Missionary Movement and later with the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches, has been appointed the executive secretary for a unified 
series of thirty or thirty-five large conferences in cities east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Nothing as extensive as this interdenominational campaign in 
cultivating the home church has ever been attempted by the mission boards. 

In addition to the series of large conferences, plans are also projected for 
holding one-day missionary conferences in many of the centres not touched by 
the larger meetings. 





Missionary Adjustments in New Guinea 


HE arrangements between the American Lutheran Church and the German 
Rhenish and Neuendettelsau missions, referred to in Quarterly Notes for 
October 1932, came into force on January Ist, 1933, with the withdrawal of the 
Rhenish mission. Most of the American women missionaries had during December 
left the stations which have now reverted to the Neuendettelsau mission. Dr 
Braun, who had built a hospital at Finschhafen while it was under the care of the 
American Lutheran Church, is planning to build a new hospital in the Madang 
district, which has now come under that Church; and a medical woman, Dr 
Koller, has been sent by the Neuendettelsau mission to take over his work at 
Finschhafen. 

The American medical missionaries are collecting funds for an X-ray apparatus 
for New Guinea ; owing to the severe economic crisis in the U.S.A. the task of 
raising money, for this or other missionary objects, is made much more difficult, 
but the fund is gradually growing. 
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Conference on Co-operation in the 
Philippine Islands 


HIS conference of board secretaries was held at Kast Orange, New Jersey, 

on April 24th and 25th, as an outcome of the desire to develop co-operation 
between mission boards. The Philippine Islands were chosen as the first field 
of consideration because the character of the questions there is relatively simple, 
and because only American mission boards are at work there. Each mission 
working in the Islands had previously been asked to prepare a statement of its 
policy and work (personnel, extent, type of work, financial appropriations, etc.). 
The conference considered the present situation in the light of these state- 


ments, and reviewed existing co-operative work. A report of the outcome will 
appear later. 





Shorter Notes 


Young Women’s Christian Association.—The World’s Council of the Y.W.C.A. 
hopes to meet in Shanghai in October of this year. The meeting will be followed 


by @ ten days’ conference dealing particularly with the work of the Association in the 
Pacific area. 


Mr J. H. Reisner, Director of the Agricultural Missions Foundation in New York, 
spent about six weeks in May and June in Great Britain, visiting also Geneva and 
Brussels. He was particularly interested in discovering what rural resources in these 
countries might be more closely related to the Christian missionary enterprise. While 
in London he had personal conferences with a number of the secretaries of the British 
missionary societies. 

The Babylonian Talmud.—The Soncino Press (5 Gower Street, London, W.C.1) is 
about to publish the first complete and unabridged English translation of The Baby- 
lonian Talmud, edited by Dr I. Epstein. There will be twenty-five volumes, of which 
the first six are expected to be eanny Sr the spring of 1934. A first edition (limited to 
1000 numbered sets) of these six is being offered at the subscription price of £5, 10s. 

Re-thinking Missions.—This report of the Appraisal Commission of the Laymen’s 
Inquiry is now obtainable in a paper edition from H r Bros., price 60 cents in 
America and 3s. 6d. in Great Britain; also from the Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, 
Calcutta, price Rs. 2. 

Dr A. C. Kruyt.—The Netherlands 5 ary were incorrect in reporting the 
spuciotoent announced in our lastissue. Dr Kruyt has, however, been made a member 
of the Royal Academy of Science at Amsterdam, the leading scientific institute in the 
Netherlands, membership of which is a great honour. We offer congratulations to the 
veteran missionary. 

Capetown Conference.—The South African Institute of Race Relations and the 
Cape Coloured and European Joint Council jointly convened a conference of organiza- 
tions interested in the welfare of the coloured people of the Union, at Capetown, June 
26th to 28th, to consider the educational, social and economic needs of the coloured 


people. This is the first such conference to be held, and we hope to give some account 
of it in our October issue. 


Semaine de Missiologie—This annual gathering of Roman Catholic missionaries at 
Louvain will be held this year from August 27th to 3lst, the subject for the week 
being missionary education. 

Barrows Lecturer.—Dr Shailer Mathews, who is retiring after twenty-five years as 
Dean of the College of Theology in Chicago University, has been appointed to deliver 
the Barrows Lectures in India during the cold season of 1933-34. 
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Obituary 


On March 4th, 1933, at Winter Park, Florida, the Rev. Hartan Pace Braon, D.D., 
in his seventy-ninth year. Dr Beach was the first Professor of Missions in Yale Divinity 
School (1906). He was also a member of the American Executive Committee of the 
World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910. He was the author of a number 
. a study books and editor-in-chief of the invaluable World Missionary 


On March 26th, 1933, at a nursing home in Dublin, after a long illness, Hzunry 
TuHEroporE Hopexin, M.B., fifty-five. Dr Hodgkin was a retary of the 
National Christian Council of China from its founding in 1922 until 1929, having pre- 
viously been a missionary of the Friends’ Foreign Missio: Society there. He 
represented the Conference of British Missio Societies at the International Mission- 
ary Meeting at Crans in 1920, and the N.C.C. of China at the meeting of the Committee 
of the International Missionary Council at Williamstown in 1929. 





Directory 


Gold Coast Christian Council.—The name of J. C. de Graaft Johnson should be 
added to that of the Rev. J. Bardsley, as co-secretary. 





Subjects for Intercession 


July to September 1933 


Let us Pray : That God’s Purpose for His Church may not be thwarted by the present 
economic stress, but that we may see His will and be enabled to carry it out. 


Let us Pray: For committees engaged in planning for Christian education—the three 
allied committees in India, Great Britain and America, which are following up the 
work of the Lindsay Commission ; the two committees in Japan and erica, 
following up the work of the Educational Commission to Japan; the National 
Committee for Christian Religious Education in China ; the Committee of Religious 
Education for Latin America (pp. ii, iii, iv). 

Let us Pray: For God’s guidance in working out a greater measure of co-operation 
in missionary work (pp. v, vi, vii). 

Let us Pray: That religious liberty may be established in all lands (p.i). Let us 
pray also for all Christians who suffer for their faith (p. iii). 


Let us Pray: For all Christian work directed to the uplift of the poor and needy in 
rural areas (pp. ii, vi, vii). 

Let us Pray: That the new interest aroused in the presentation of the Christian 
message to the Jews may find its outlet in increased support for that work (pp. i-ii). 








Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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International Missionary Council 


NHE Ad Interim committee met in London on June 6th and 7th, as stated 

in our July issue, under the chairmanship of Dr Mott. The American 

members, other than the Chairman, not being present, no decisions were taken 
involving the general policy of the Council. 

Reports were given on the steps taken to carry out the resolutions of the 
Herrnhut committee with regard to closer co-operation and evangelism. In 
connexion with the former, the development of closer co-operation by British 
societies in Bengal and between American societies at the ‘home base’ and 
in the Philippines were outstanding. As regards evangelism, an outcome of 
the Indian Christian Mission of Fellowship to Great Britain had been that 
India had invited a similar mission from China, and South Africa a mission 
from India, and that the Egypt Inter-Mission Council was anxious for a visit 
from a group from India or Persia. India, Latin America, Siam and the Philip- 
= were developing evangelistic plans, and the two movements in China and 

apan were being extended. 

Mr Merle Davis, but lately returned from the enquiry conducted by him 
and others into conditions in the copper mine area of Northern Rhodesia, spoke 
of their work ; the Report of the Commission should be available by the time 
these notes appear (see p. v). 

Among other matters, reports were also given on Dr Hoffmann’s recent 
work, especially among Jewish centres and missionary groups on the Con- 
tinent, and on African questions, especially with regard to missionary freedom 
in the Congo. There was also discussion of the American Laymen’s Report 
and the expression of views it had called out in various parts of the world. 

A chief item in the agenda was the Chairman’s account of his three months’ 
tour, then just completed. In March Dr Mott met with the Standing Committee 
of the Conference of British Missionary Societies and spoke of the reception 
in America of Re-thinking Missions, and also on the matters which had 
received special emphasis at Herrnhut—evangelism, the need for closer co- 
operation, the recruiting and training of missionaries. He then travelled to 
the Near East, attending a missionary conference on Moslem work in Istanbul 
and meeting missionary groups in Turkey, Syria and Palestine. In Cairo he 
met the executive committee of the Near Kast Christian Council, specially 
called to discuss with him some of their problems. Passing on to South-Eastern 
Europe Dr Mott met leaders of practically all the Eastern Orthodox Churches 
and discussed with them their own problems, their relation with Protestant 
Christianity and the Christian approach to the Moslems in the Balkan States. 

i 











He also attended five regional conferences of Orthodox clergy and laymen, 
culminating in a final conference at Bucharest in May of representatives of 
the Orthodox Churches and the World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s (see below), 
Thereafter Dr Mott met groups of missionary leaders in Germany, Holland 
and France, when again he spoke of the work of the International Missionary 
Council which had developed since the Herrnhut meeting. 

Mr Paton is spending a few weeks in America this autumn meeting the 
American members of the Ad Interim committee and other groups. He will 
also lecture in a number of centres. He sailed from England on September 
16th and expects to return on November 13th. 

Miss B. D. Gibson and Miss Margaret Wrong returned from their African 
tour on September 14th. Since March they have visited missionary stations 
in West, East and Central Africa ; they have attended more than one regional 
conference and have become acquainted with conditions of work over wide areas. 

Miss Esther Strong was able to pay a short unofficial visit to London and 
to Paris during August and to meet with officers of the Council and some other 
missionary leaders. 





Consultation of Leaders of Orthodox Churches 
with Leaders of Y.M.C.A.s 


Le third Consultation of representatives of Eastern Orthodox Churches 
and of the World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations was 
held in Bucharest, Rumania, May 19th to 21st, 1933. Dr Mott, who presided 
over its sessions, had previously visited and conferred with the (icumenical 
Patriarch in Istanbul, the Patriarch of Antioch in Damascus, the locum tenens 
of the Greek Patriarchate in Jerusalem, the Archbishops of the Russian and 
Armenian Churches in Jerusalem, the Coptic and Greek Patriarchs in Egypt, 
the Metropolitans of Athens and of All Greece and of Saloniki, the Jugoslavian 
Patriarch at Karlovci, the Metropolitan of Sofia and the Rumanian Patriarch 
at Bucharest, as well as with other members of the Holy Synods of Greece, 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Rumania. 

The Consultation was attended by deputations from four preceding national 
conferences in South-Eastern Europe, and also from the emigration of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. The findings of the Consultation were unanimously 
approved, and are given in full in World’s Youth (Y.M.C.A. Office, Geneva) for 
July 1933. They have also been reprinted in pamphlet form, under the title 
Objectives, Principles, and Programme of Y.M.C.A.s in Orthodox Countries. 

The findings point out the dangers and handicaps to modern youth of all 
lands, set out the objectives and governing principles of the Y.M.C.A. in Orthodox 
countries, and also its constructive programme. Two paragraphs of special 
importance may be quoted : 


Ccumenic Relationship 
19. The Consultation recognizes with gratitude that the Y.M.C.A. affords an oppor- 
tunity for Orthodox youth and its spiritual leaders to experience fellowship with 
Christians of the western Churches for deeper mutual understanding and pare Hino 
and thus to share, with the Young Women’s Christian Association and World’s Student 
Christian Federation, in the work of movements of ceecumenic purpose, viz. the World 
Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches, the In 


ternational Christian 
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Council for Life and Work, the Faith and Order Movement and the Internationa 
Missionary Council. 
Missionary Responsibility 

20. In view of the recognized objective of serving the entire youth of the nation, 
the young men and boys of the Moslem and other non-Christian populations should 
not be neglected. They present an opportunity for pioneer work calling for the exercise 
of the spirit which animated the Apostles, the primitive Church and those who in 


later centuries have done so much to make possible the world-wide expansion of the 
Christian faith. 





China 


T was intended to limit to 80 the number of students to attend the second 
‘literacy institute’ to be held at Tinghsien in April, but the actual 
attendance was 180, from all parts of China. This keenness shown for the 
work being done by Dr James Yen is a proof of the growing interest in the 
conception of the Church’s task among country dwellers. 

The minutes of the third meeting of the National Committee for Christian 
Religious Education in China have as an appendix a list of curriculum books, 

rinted or in preparation, for the use of school and other groups. From the 
ist it appears that in May of this year about a dozen books were ready, another 
three or four dozen in preparation (a number of which will have been printed 
by the end of this year) and a large number planned. The Committee, which 
is a co-operative enterprise in mew education, has been in existence only 
two years. Under its auspices ‘ religious education institutes’ have been held 
in different areas, and have greatly helped those responsible for religious educa- 
tion in their own districts. 

A committee has been formed, under the chairmanship of the Bishop of 
Croydon, to enable the many friends of the late Dr Henry T. Hodgkin to express 
their thankful remembrance of his life and work. An influential group of 
sponsors drawn from different countries of Europe, Asia and America, repre- 
senting those interested in the varied activities with which Dr Hodgkin was 
identified, is supporting an appeal which is to be launched in the early autumn, 
when full details will be available. The treasurer is Mr Harold J. Morland 
and the secretary Mr R. J. Davidson, who have an office in Edinburgh House, 
2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 

At the ninth biennial meeting of the National Christian Council, held in 
May in oe yay, near Shanghai, a letter was drafted to the co-operating 
mission boards in Europe and America, of which extracts appear below, as the 
whole is too long for quotation in extenso : 


We have heard with deep sympathy of the difficulties and anxieties in which you 
are involved as a result of the present economic depression. . . . We realize something 
of the burden that the last few years have meant for you in continuing the help that 
you give to the Church in China, and we would express our gratitude for that help 
and our keen appreciation of the sacrificial love which prompts your giving. . . . 

We look upon the present crisis as being both ‘a danger and an opportunity ’ (the 
Chinese term for ‘ crisis’ means just this). . . . We see no reason for depression of 
spirit; while we frankly face the dangers of the situation, we are more than ever 
conscious of the soul-stirring opportunities that God has placed before us. . . . 

Conditions in China make it hard for the Church to take up new financial burdens. 
. . . But we are confident that the Chinese Church will rise to these demands for 
sacrifice, courage and faith; and trust that as local congregations take up responsi- 
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bilities hitherto borne for them, the mother Church abroad will continue its aid so 
that the enterprises which now urgently call for our thought and effort may not be 
neglected. . . . The rural areas need our service in a ministry of enlightenment and 
practical help as never before. The active service of every Christian in bringing 
individual souls to a saving knowledge of Christ is a first necessity. This will begin 
in the winning of our family gg he a vital Christian life, and pass on in widening 
circles to our whole community. e aim to teach stewardship with regard to all the 
gifts that God has given us and to bring all these into His service. We are facing the 
need of more scientific and effective methods of religious education for every Christian 
child, youth and adult. We are seeking to develop a deeper and more intimate fellow- 
ship on spiritual things which will release in our hearts the power for the task of wide- 
spread evangelism that is ours to-day as ever. 

These are items in the programme of the Five-Year Movement on which the Council 
is planning to put special emphasis during the next period. That Movement is being 
prosecuted with vigour by the constituent churches of the Council and we ask your 
earnest prayers for its success. 





Japan 


HE following (abridged) paragraph, taken from The National Christian 
Council Bulletin of Japan, for May 1933, is likely to be of interest to 
Christians in other lands : 


A group of Tokyo Christian laymen have for some years been back of a movement 
to provide Christian story tellers for the _— primary schools of the city. . . . These 
8 are accompanied by a skilled istian singer who at the same time teaches 
the children Christian songs. During the past twelve months, sixty-nine primary 
schools were visited and 123 Bible story periods were held. All told, 80,017 school 
children attended these meetings. Not only are these Bible story addresses given in 
the school auditorium with the oe of the school authorities, but the educa- 
tional section of the City’s Social Welfare Bureau sponsors this movement and co- 
operates in its work. 


On May 15th and 16th the National Christian Council conducted a group 
study of Re-thinking Missions, at which the missionaries who were present acted 
as observers only. The findings —— the opinions of Japanese Christian 
leaders, members of a number of different churches. While the findings are too 
long to be reproduced in these Notes (they can be found in full in the issue of the 
National Christian Council Bulletin for June), they express, in short, agreement 
with the desire for church unity, national church autonomy and the develop- 
ment of rural educational and literary work. They wae | however, a sense 
that the statements in the Report regarding the Christian message, its relation 
to other faiths and the need for zealous evangelism were inadequate. 

At a meeting, held in New York on June 27th, of the North American Com- 
mittee on Christian Education in Japan, it was reported that all the five mission 
boards concerned were desirous of greater concentration in men’s colleges in 
eastern Japan. Special attention was also given to the proposals for union 
of theological seminaries in eastern Japan; the committee was unanimous in 
thinking that a much larger measure of co-operation and union was both desirable 
and possible. The Japanese Committee has already appointed a sub-committee 
to visit each of the existing seminaries with a view to finding out definitely 
what each institution would be willing to do in regard to federation or union. 
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South Africa 
é hee following paragraph appeared in the South African Outlook for 
June : 


Church Union in South Africa 


Recently there was held at Bloemfontein in St John’s Presbyterian Church a meeting 
of —— appointed by the Presbyterian Church of South Africa and the Congrega- 
tional Church to consider union of these Churches. Twice before negotiations have 
been opened and have failed for one reason or another. There is no apparent material 
difference in the doctrine or government of these Churches ; both are comparatively 
small; in some centres they are maintaining separate causes, and it is thought that 
both would gain immensely from a union of forces. 


On Friday, April 28th, the centenary was celebrated at Morija of the meeting 
between Moshesh and the first three pioneer missionaries in Basutoland of the 
Paris Evangelical Missionary Society. Upwards of six thousand Basuto were 
present. The meetings were continued during the two following days with 
great enthusiasm. 

The Executive of the General Missionary Conference of South Africa met at 
Bloemfontein on July 4th. Among the questions discussed was the proposal 
to invite a Mission of Fellowship from India to South Africa in 1935. It was 
stated that the Agent-General warmly approved of the suggestion ; and it was 
agreed to go forward with negotiations. Plans were set on foot for the visit 
which it is probable that Dr Mott will make to South Africa in 1934. 

Modern Industry and the African is the title of Mr Merle Davis’ report of 
his recent enquiry in South-Central Africa. It is published by Macmillan and 
should appear about October Ist, price 10s. 6d. in London (the American price 
is not decided at the time of writing). Probably a paper-covered edition at 5s. 
will be available for missionary societies and missionaries. 





Great Britain 
CoNFERENCE oF British Missionary SocireTIES 


T the annual conference, held at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, from June 
14th to 17th, consideration was given to the new era in missionary 
work in different parts of the world. The conference had the advantage of 
the presence among others of the Rev. J. Z. Hodge, Secretary of the National 
Christian Council of India ; Professor T. C. Chao, Dean of the School of Religion, 
Yenching University, Peking; Mr Merle Davis, who led the recent enquiry 
into labour conditions in South-Central Africa; Dr Reisner, Secretary of the 
Agricultural Missions Foundation; and the Rev. E. R. Morgan, a member 
of the recent commission on church history in the Far East, all of whom led 
discussions. In the regretted absence of Dr Hocking, Miss Ruth Seabury, 
of the A.B.C.F.M. opened the discussion on the Laymen’s Report. 
A good deal of time was given to consideration of practical plans for closer 
sa rape. in missionary work in Bengal, and in other places. 
ith regard to the Christian Approach to the Jews, the following resolution 
was passed : 


The recent fresh manifestations of anti-Semitism in various parts of the world 
remind us anew of the age-long discrimination against the Jew and his persecution 
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in Christian countries. We reaffirm the resolution of the Conference on the Christian 
Approach to the Jew held in Budapest in April 1927, deploring the long record of 
injustice to and ill-usage of Jews on the part of the Christian nations, and declaring 
such injustice and ill-usage to be a violation of the teaching and spirit of Christ. We 
desire, for ourselves and for the missionary societies we represent, to express to the 
Jews by word and act the spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord, their Saviour and ours. 
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North America or 
: a Baik: a The 
J iw series of two-day missionary conferences held in sixteen cities, men- siot 
tioned in Quarterly Notes for July, has, it is believed, had great educational SV 
value, apart from the spiritual power evinced. Over 150,000 people were Sp 
directly touched by the meetings, and many of the local committees, following 
jb the interest in missions which was stimulated, are making plans for more 
effective missionary education in their churches. 
Practically all the mission boards have united in preparation for the similar 
series of meetings to be held from September 28th to December 15th in twenty- | 
nine other cities. There exists a strong feeling that the essential unity of the tior 
churches should find more forceful expression, and these meetings provide the sect 
opportunity, in addition to stimulating interest in missionary work. Joi 
wit 
Mis 
Goce 
Missionary Expenditure an 
Dr Warnshuis has prepared the following table, as in previous years : 
Tue AcGREGATE EXPENDITURE OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES CO-OPERATING IN THE 
NaTIonaL MIssIONARY ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
Missionary Councit IN THE YEARS 1929-1931. 
Lr 
Average 
Rate of | ,S8ereas 
1929 1930 1931 Average exchange a La 
dollars 
Australia . £ 285,7011| 285,701") 285,701 701 | $4.86656 | $1,390,381 la 
Belgium . Fr. | _ 166,672 130, 98,638 | 131,815 |  .0278 3,664 | 
Denmark Kr. | 1,971,914| 1,980,014 | 1,850,000 | 1,934,276 | .268 518,386 
Finland : M. | 4,691, 4,290, 5,035,702 | 4,672,403 | 025185) 117,674 
France. Fr. | 3,980,402 | 5,418,280 | 5,750019 | 5,049,597 | .039179| _ 197,838 LE 
Germany: - M. | 6,086,209 | 7,286,703 | 5,830,863 | 6,404,258 | 2382 | 1,525,404 
Great Britain : & | 2,295,021 | 2,286,663 | 2,217,814 | 2,266,799 | 4.86656 | 11,081,513 LE 
Latin America $ | 4,244,7183| 4,511,251 4,450,000 | 4,401,990 — 4,401,990 
; Fi. | 1,179,000 | 1,066,572 | 1,066,5725| 1,104,048 | 402 443,827 
New Zealand - £ 96,950 90,000 90,0005} "92,317 | 4.86656 449,266 Le 
North America * $ | 28,528,030 | 28,824,927 | 27,164,572 | 28,171,146 — 28,171,146 
Norway . . Kr. | 1,796,000 | 2,800,000 | 2,172,000 | 2,256,000 268 604,608 
Sweden . Kr. | 4,625,016 | 3,992,717 | 2,805,115 | 3,807,016| 268 1,020,521 
8 Fr. | 1,507,203 | 1,507,289 | 1,536,197| 1,516,806|  .193 292,761 
South Africa £ 150,000 | 200,000} 168,883 | 4.86656 794,870 | LE 
| $50,063,089 
! Lz 
1 1927. 2 Lai ‘ 3 ted. 
odeutensticgs Ls tnd hes aera rob Estima‘ 
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Directory of Foreign Missions 


: ee statistical and directory sections of the World Missionary Atlas of 
1925 have long been out of date, and a revised directory, at any rate, 
has been urgently needed for some while. The new Directory of Foreign Missions, 
edited by Miss Esther B. Strong and Dr A. L. Warnshuis, gives the address, 
the officers, the income, the periodicals and the country in which work is carried 
on of (to quote the sub-title) ‘ missionary boards, societies, colleges, co-operative 
councils, and other agencies of the Protestant Churches of the world.’ A dozen 
or more pages of the more generally required missionary statistics are added. 
The Directory can be obtained from either office of the International Mis- 
sionary Council (419 Fourth Avenue, New York and 2 Eaton Gate, London, 
§8.W.1), prices $2.00 or 7s. 6d. (heavy paper binding), $2.50 or 10s. (cloth binding). 
Special discount is allowed on orders from missionary societies. 





Shorter Notes 


The Christian Approach to the Jews.—Negotiations are on foot for the amalgama- 
tion of two large interdenominational agencies in America, namely, the North American 
section of the International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, and the 
Joint Department of Co-operating Boards. 


Near East Christian Council.—The following missions were received into affiliation 
with the Council recently: the Church of Scotland Overseas Department, the Church 
Missions to Jews (Egypt), the Church Missions to Jews (Rumania), the Church of 
God Mission (Syria and Egypt), and the Methodist Episcopal Church (Bulgaria); and 
the Church Missions to Jews (Tunis and Algeria) has applied for affiliation. 





Subjects for Intercession 
October to December 1933 


Let us Pray: For God’s guidance in all the plans for closer co-operation in His work ; 
for magnanimity and wisdom on the part of those seeking ways of co-operation 
(pp. i, v). 

Let us Pray: That evangelism may remain in the forefront of all missionary work ; 
that God’s leading may be discerned and followed in all the proposals for missions 
of fellowship between different countries (pp. i, v). 

Let us Pray: For the united missionary meetings to be held in the United States in 
the autumn and winter (p. vi). 


Ler us Pray: For Jews who are suffering for their race or faith in any part of the 
world (pp. v—vi). 

Let us Contrnvugz TO Pray: That Christian fellowship between Chinese and Japanese 
at this time may remain unbroken, and that the Christians in each country may 
see their way clearly in respect of the present situation. 

Let vs ContinvE To Pray: For the committees in China, Japan, India, America and 
Great Britain which are specially concerned with Christian education (pp. iii, iv). 

Let vs Contrnve TO Pray: That ‘all who profess and call themselves Christians’ 
may live in these difficult times with faith and courage. 
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Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 


in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. 


It is intended to 


be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and rage 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies ‘should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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